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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

By MABY LINSKILL, 
Author of "Bbtwben Hbathsb and Sba," *<Thb Haybn Under thb HqiL," Ehxn 

Chaptbe XXIL— In Yabya Wwle. 



^XTMMEB was passing on — 
a bright, beantiftil Sum- 
mer it was, with now and 
then a Sammer storm by 
waj of variation, tossing 
np the iHiite Waves into 
Uivstan Bight, scattering 
the herring fleet north and 
south; now and then a 
sea -fret, chilling jet 
stifling, defrandiDg the 
sight as with a temporary 
blindness. Yet the actors 
in the drama of life, as life was 
displayed on the stage of Ulvstan 
Bight, went on playing their parts 
all the same, apparently heedless 
of storm' or shine. Some were 
bearing patiently, snfiering silent- 
ly ; some, now &nd then, flew out 
into mad street brawls, subsiding 
afterward' to hide their misery, 
cowering by fires of shipwreck 
wood, seeming to cease from emotion 
altogether; ai^d only to cling in a 
dumb, bmte^like way to the mere fact 
of existence. Canon Godfrey, going in 
and out amongst them, was touched 
afresh each day by the endurance he 
saw. Misery was accei ted as a natural 
thing, like labor or pain ; and oft he marveled tbat such as 
were snfiering most seemed best to bear the contrast daily 
ii creasing before their eyes. It was in the early Autumn 
that the richer people came to Ulvstan, the people who 
brought their own carriages,, their own men-servants and 
maid-servants. The resources of the neighborhood were 
taxed to provide for their wants ; the little shops grew 
quite enterprising in their efibrts ; the scene on the beach 
grow daily more and more gay. Ladies on horseback 
came galloping up and down by the rippling tide ; invalidr, 
in chairs and carriages, were drawn to and fro more slowly ; 
little brown-hoUand children with pails and spades went 
p«ddling in and out of pools and sand-castles ; crimson 
parasols burned in the yellow sunshine ; pink dresses and 
blncb white dresses and red, went fiitting about among the 
batUng -machines; and the fisher -folk looked on, and 
wondeved, and did little kindnesses whenever opportu- 
nity came in thehr way with a curious and not unbeautifnl 
acceptance of the inevitable. 
"€h>odGod! that one can bear to see it all, and to think 
Toi.. ZXII. Nal.-l. 



of it V* the canon said to himself one morning, as he walked 
with his wife in search of Thorhilda, who had gone toward 
the Foreoliff with a basket of floweils for Barbara Burdas, 
and had not returned to the place where they had expected 
her. She had ineant to leave them at the Sagged House, 
but she had found the door locked ; and Nan Tyas» pass- 
ing by at the moment, liad stopped to say : 

**Is it Bab ye're Wantiti'? She's noan i' the hoose ; 
she iteldom is at this time 6*daay.^' 

There was a pertness in Nan's manner, as she leaned 
over the gate and lifted her bold black eyes, that aroused 
within the rectorVi niece a touch of something that was 
almost indignation. 

"Thank you!** Miss Theyn replied. *' Perhaps you 
know where I may find her ?*' 

*' Perhaps !" Nan admitted, evidently resenting the mo- 
mentary haughtiness her own manner had awakened. 
" Perhaps Ah do ! Ah*m no$Q boun' te saay, sa far as J 
understand the law o' the land I" 

Thorhilda's first impulse was to pass onward, without so 
much as a civil word of departure ; but she had force 
enough to recover herself. Turning to Nan, who still 
stood with her elbow upon the gate-post, and an un- 
pleasant smile upon her lip, she said, quietly, and with 
dignity : * • * 

*' Has it so happened that I have ofiianded you in some 
way ? Have I beeii so unfortunate as to displease you, to 
cross your will or wish in any direction ? Pardon my 
questions ; but you seem to speak as if you had some rea- 
son for wishing not to oblige me." 

Nan stared for a moment into the pale, gentle, yet 
resolute face before her. The kindly expression answer- 
ing her own insolent one was puzzling. Nan could not 
resent ii 

" Ah doan't know as pou*ve ev^r vexed me,'* she said, 
averting her face slightly, partly in embarrassment, partly 
in shame. "But if Ah mun tell the truth« you're near 
anuflf akin to them *at hes.^' 

Miss Theyn began to understand ; and in spite of effort 
after self-control the understanding brought a flush of 
pain to her cheek. 

'* I am not quite sure that I know what you mean,'* she 
replied, speaking in changed tones, yet still with a kindly 
and winning courtesy. "You will know that I cannot 
speak to you of— of others. If you cannot tell me where 
Barbara is, I will say 'GkK>d-morniog.' *' 

" Good-morning,*' Nan retoHed, lifting haiaalf from the 
gate-poet and moving away. But she turned again quickly. 
Miss Theyn's word and tone constraining her. " Ah meant 
noa offense," she said, "an* mebbe Ah*d better gie ya a 
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word o* waroin'. They mean mischief — some o' D tve's 
m»tefl. Bat, there. Ah can s^af do more." 

"Stay a moment !" MUs Thejn intreated. " Mischief, 
you say. To whom ? Not to Barbara— sorely not to her ?" 

"To Bab? Noa. nirer I They'll ncai harm her I 
Bat there's others — ^there's one ya know, not so far away 
by kio. Qiye him a word. If he's not a fool he'll take it" 

"You are meaning my brother ?" 

" Ah niTer naamed no naames," Nan replied, half trem- 
ulously, and again tnrniog to depart. " It's well anuff 
known i' the Bight '«t Dave's heart's been set upon her for 
Tears p st ; an' there's noaa but what thinks she'd ha' 
given in sooner or later if nobody else had come between. 
An' they know how it^s I Tuey can see thnt hi^ heart's 
just break in' ; and her's is noaa so maoh at rest. They 

can see it all ; an' thej*ve said Bat, oh me 1 What am 

Ah doin* ? They'd murder me — toss me over the oliff-edge 
aa soon as look at roe if they knew Ah'd betrayed 'em ! 
Eh me, I is a fool ! Bat yon'll ncSo let on. Miss Theyn ?" 

" Can you not trust me ?" Tborhilda asked, her face 
alight wit'i gratitnde, with sympathy, with kindnea^ 

" Trust ^ou? Ay, to the death I Bat let ma go now. 
Ah darn't stay no longer." 

Miss Theyn waf left standing there by the steps of the 
Sagged House, perplexed, wondering, irresolute. Then 
all at once her mind was made up. She would find Bar- 
bara first, and then go on at once to GarlafU Doubtless 
the fisher-girl would be on the Scaur somewhere ; in all 
probability at the point beyond Yarva Ness, where the 
artist was at work upon his picture. Miss Theyn could 
see the white umbrella gleaming, even from the Forecli£f ; 
and at once she began to make her way thither, though 
not without some reluctance — a reluctance she herself 
could scarcely understand. 

She had not seen the artist siuce that day when Bab 
had, in her own simple and unembarrassed way, intro- 
duced him to her. More than once her uncle had seen 
him at church, and subsequently had called upon Lim at 
his lodging ; and unfortaoately the call had been returned 
one afternoon when the whole of the rectory party had 
gone to Danesborough. Naturally, a stranger of such 
distinguished presence and bearing had been discussed at 
the house on tbe hill at Yarburgh. 

" We must see him somehow," Mrs. Godfrey had said 
one evening ; not thinking how and where thay were to 
meet 

It was Barbara who was tbe first to discern Miss The yn's 
apprc ach. She was standing in tbe usual position, some 
two or three yards away from the artist, her creel on her 
h^ad, little Ailsio by her side. Mr. Aldenmede saw by the 
sudden change on her face that some one was coming — 
some one in whom his model was interested. 

"Who is it ?" he said, smiling. "Mips Theyn f 

Bab looked at him, and only the word " rogaish" could 
perfectly describe tbe meaning of her glance. 

"Ah thought that were a name 'at had been forbidden 
to be said," she remarked, her expression saving her 
speech from all touch of temper. 

The artist looked up with quick appreciation. There 
was no time for worc^s. Miss Tbeyn's step \iai upon tbe 
gravel behind him. He rose and bowed. B.-ib saw his 
color change ; and the carnation that wa<< on Misa Theyn'a 
face deepened to an almost painful degree. The words of 
greeting were curiously confused. 

Tborhilda offered tbe basket of fijwers to B&rbara; 
rioh and rare roses, heliotrope, stephaootis sweet ver- 
bena, half buried in daintiest ferns. Bab took them with 
an emotion tbat betrayed to each of tha onlookers that 
hf r soul's sensitiveness to beauty was not to be measured 



by any of the outward circnmntances of her life. Sho 
turned away, silent, tremulous, to hide the basket from 
the sun within the cave close at hand. 

Miss Theyn was looking at the picture ; Damian Alden- 
mede was explaining his further intention concerning it ; 
while little Ailsie was resting on his camp-stool, her small 
hand clasped in his larger and warmer one. The artist 
knew himself to have already a singular affection for this 
tioy child of seven, and that she rfsponded to it helped to 
fill the lonely days with a quite new and felidtons warmth. 
He was glad that she was there while Miss Theyn was 
speaking. 

" Have you not been working vsry hard ?" she asked, 
looking at his canvas, npon which the figures were grow- 
ing, coming to a fuller life, a finer beauty, a truer human 
expressiveness. Her question sounded common - place ; 
her well-meant grain the veriest ehaff ; yet no other word 
would come. 

The artist smiled in answer. Then he ssid : 

" That is true in one sense, yet one never counts tho 
work kctrd that is done con amore. Tbe hardoess would 
be in beiog deprived of the oppoi taoity of working. I do 
not think tbat ia the intellectual life of man there can be 
a greater trial thau to know that you have something to 
say or do, and to learn by sad and sore experience that the 
opportunity of uttering your word or doing your deed ii 
to be for ever denied you." Then the man's voice changed, 
faltered a little as he continued : "If there be a true tak- 
ing-up of a bitter cross, it is known to tbe man who must 
do some lower work while his whole soul is drawn to live 
and to toil en greater heights. And it is a trial that not 
one human being in a thousand can comprehend, tbere- 
fore the man who suffers it can have no sympathy, hopo 
for none. In the beginning he yearns for it, throwing out 
feelers here and there, as if searching after response, com- 
prehension ; but by- and- by, borne down by sheer disap- 
pointment, he ceases to expect these things, and schools 
himself to a life of silent, uncomprebended negation, 
knowing that he does this to his own loss, perhaps to the 
world's lods also. Everything has its price." 

Had the man forgotten himself ? All at once he seemed 
to wake up. "I beg your pardon I" he said, emphatic- 
ally. "I fear I was not thinking 1" Bat he saw that Miss 
Theyn was thinking, as she stood there silent^ impressed, 
beside his picture, looking into it with quite a new vision. 
Bab was coming back from the cool cave where she had 
left her flowers, something glittering among tbe petals 
tbat was not the morning dew. She was by Ailsie's side 
again, the little one was lifting her disengaged hand to 
Bab, Miss Tbeyn was smiling at the evidence of affection 
that was between the two, when all at once everybody be- 
came aware of a figure, leaping, sliding, gliding, making 
for himself a pathway down tbe pathless cliff but just be- 
yond Yarva Ness. 

Involuntarily tbe artist was drawn to look at Miss Theyn, 
She was pallid, trembling, distressed. 

"It is Hartas, my brother," she said ; then she turned 
aside. If eo'uo madness were moving him to self*destrnc* 
tion she would not look on while the deed was being donew 



CHAPTER XXm. 
Canon Godfrey jlsd his Nephew 

** For worse than being foord 
Of others, is to fool oueHclf." 

—Tennyson: ^^Oareth and LyneUeJ'^ " 

It seemed like a miracle that Hartas Tbeyn sbouM make 

that perilous descent, and yet touch the beaoli unhurt. 

Tborhilda, turning to met hiv, saw that hs^ was while 
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«iid rigid to the very lip& He looked thinDer tban he had I 
looked before, and his dark ejes, a« he looked frooi one j 
4o another of the little group before him, steoxed a!igUt 
with DOW and strange Aires. So impressive his nnezpected 
presenoe was that no one spoke for a moment. At last 
'Thorhilda broke the silence. 

** This is m J brother, Mr. Aldenmede,** she said, mok- 
2ing a great effort afiar self-command. Then turning to 
Hartas, she exclaimed : ** How ooold yon do snch a 
thing as that? How could yon? It seemed almost 
impossible that yon should eter reach the foot of the 
«li£f alive T' 

" There's more than one hero that wonld have been glad 
•annff if I never had reached it alive," he replied, with 
ill-controlled emotion. " But I didn't come down here to 
talk abont myself,'* he went on, glancing harriedly, nerv* 
onsly, to where Bab stood, inwardly pertnrbed with 
•trange apprehensions, with no comprehended yearnings, 
yot outwardly calm, almost dignified. '*I didn'c come for 
t^hat,** Hartas was saying. '*I had another erraa' — an 
.erran' I'm not ashamed of I* 

Then he pansed for want of power to continue, rather 
4han ior want of words, and Damian Aldenmede, seeing 
this, came forward with intentions of the kindest. 

** Have you known any one to make that descrnt be- 
fore ?" he asked, speaking as of a mere question of Alpine 
•climbing, or, rather, descending. ** Pardon me for saying 
it, but I think you risked too much. The alum-shale 
hereabouts is like soap, quite as slippery, quite as much 
to be distrusted for climbing purposes." 

** There's things as is more slippery, more to be dis- 
trusted than the alum -shale," returned the young man, 
still pallid, still tremulous. 

No woman with a woman's heart conld have failed of 
pity or of sympathy, and two women, not of the hardest 
matures, were beside him there. 

And D^mian Aldenmede was watching them, seeing on 
the one face — the face he had turned to note firct — a white, 
perturbed, pathetic sadness ; on the other a burning and 
inereasing sense of pain and anxiety, almost of fear ; and 
yet it was easy to see that it was the fear that is waiting 
Jto be east out by Kve. He could not but understand, at 
least up to a certain point ; yet he knew that there was 
much behind that he could not see. 

Half unknown to himself he was looking at this matter 
wholly through the eyes of another. However admirable 
Barbara Bnrdaa might be as a woman of *' the masses," 
etrong to labor, yet with innate ideas of gentle living ; 
having for duty's sake to give her life, her youth, her best 
energies to earning the bread of others as well as her own, 
yet cherishing a certain consciousness of the fact that man 
^oee not live by bread alone ; content to spend the best of 
each day in toil that might even be considered disgu^iting, 
exposed to every element of an unkindly and hardening 
\olime, yet indulging ceaseless yearnings after knowledge, 
-after light, after good ; yearnings that had to be kept in 
ihe straightest silence — however great, almost noble, all 
jthia in its way might be, Barbara was yet no fitting sister 
for the refined and cultured lady standing beside her now ; 
making a contrast as complete as humanity could show. 
All this, and much more, the artist saw ; and in that mo- 
ment it seemed to him. that the truest kindness to Bab 
herself would be to endeavor to deliver her from the thrall- 
/iom of the love into which she had so unwittingly fallen. 
He could see no happiness for her in any future that 
iihonld include a union with this evidently hot-heartsd, 
juid, perhaps, more or less fihallow-headed, young man. 
All unaware his mind was made up, and this with a swift- 
tieas, a want of deliberation almost nnpreeedected in his 



mental history. Later* he wondered over that hour by 
the seat at Uivstau. 

Not many seconds had passed since Hartas spoke. The 
young man was standing there, breathing quickly, glanc- 
ing irately from one to another. As his glance fell upon 
Aldenmede the latter spoke. 

" Yon were mentioning some errand, I think ; some 
motive ?" he began, inquiringly, and in placid, respectful 
tones — ^the respect a man of good breeding instinctively 
dispbys to a stranger, however inferior that stranger may 
be to himself. All unknowingly, poor Hartas was moved 
to a less antagonistic attitnde for the moment 

" Tee ; I did speak of an erran'," he said, his brown 
face coming to its natural brownness, with something over. 
**I didn't risk my neck for nothing 1" 

** Naturally," Aldenmede replied, with unaffected. grav- 
ity. He had seen that Miss They n was looking toward 
him, pleadingly ; that Bab's face was averted somewhat 
distressfully. "Naturally yon did not» and your motive 
must hate been a tolerably strong one. And though I, 
perhaps, may have nothing to do with it " 

" I reckon you've more to do with it than tou may be 
willin' to admit r Hartas broke in« angrily. **An'if I 
were in your place I'd make no pretense o' not knowing." 

With a sudden gesture of impatienoeBab turned herself 
toward the little group ; a light flashed to her eyes— ths 
light of remembrance. She had not seen the squire's son» 
except in the distance, since that unhappy evening when 
he had hurt her woman's sense of dignity by his too fervid 
and tco hasty behavior. For the moment his boldness, 
his rudeness, his roughness, had caused a something that 
was almost revulsion in her heart But naturally it was 
only, so to speak, for the moment, and it had been sno- 
oeeded by a pathetic yearning for what she thought of in 
her own mind as a peace-making, or at any rate some an- 
derstanding that should tend to a feeling of peace ; and 
yet all the while she had precluded the possibility of any 
such opportunity happening to him, and this though she 
knew that his yearning was at least as intense as )kt own. 
So it is ever with this 

" Most illogical 
Irrational natnre of our womanhood, 
That blushes one way, feels another way. 
And prays, perhaps, another." * 

And now again he was paining her, awakening within 
her a mingled sense of anger and heartache. Hud she 
been alone with him she had not shrunk from putting her 
pain into words, but as it was she could only restrain her- 
self. Arresting the word that was on her lips« she tamed 
away, but the artist had seen, and had in a measure under* 
stood. 

There was yet no anger in Damian Aldenmede's heart ; 
nothing but that large and generous pity. 

**I am sorry if I have given you any cause of offense,'* 
he said, speaking calmly. ** May I add that I have done 
so quite unconsciously ?'* 

*' All the same, you know what I mean ?" asked Harta*. 

*'I fear I am beginning to suspect" 

** ru put it into words for you," said Barbara, com- 
ing forward and speaking tremulously. "I'll help ya 
both if I can, since it ceema to be me 'at's at the bottom o' 
the trouble. Here's you — turning to the artist — a Strang*' r 
to the place, good an* kind hearted, an' able to see when a 
woman's heart's aching for the need of help» of under- 
standin', able to see, an' more nor that, willin' to give the 
help he knows to be needed ; willin' to give time, an' 
trouble, an' pains to try to make that woman's life i' the 

• ICrs. Browning — " Aurora Leigh." 
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present, and i' the fatare, seem bngbter an* pleasanter ; 
better worth the liTin*; wiUin' to give her, not oni/ a word 
of enoonragement, but to pot the worJt into deeds ; to 
oome an' sit bjr the boar at, a time, in a little smoky fisher- 
man's cottage, wi' the smell o' the oilskios, an' the salt fish,: 
imd the herrin's, all abont, an'.nerer by no word nor sign 
to show no disgnst, not for a moment ; an' all this for the 
sake o' giTin' an hoar's larnin' to one. as had never had 
ooan afora; bat had gone on cravin' for help i' snob things 
as a dnmb beast ont i* the cold might crave for the shelter 
it ooaldu't even pictur' to itsel'. There I that's what you 
might say for yaorself, if ya wonld. • An' as for yon — tarn* 
ing to Airtas They n, who stood near, with mi air ot tfn- 
easy snllentoest— as for yon, it's more difficult to say. 
You've thoaght to stoop ddwn, to— to——" 

What ailed Barbara ? What conld ail a woman* yonng, 
strong, ignorant of nerves, of fainting, of hysteria ? She 
had stopped snddenly, her breathing was coming and 
going rapiiily, painfully ; her whole frame seemed to be 
heaving with a sadden violence, and it was evident that no 
more words were possible to her. In trying to describe 
Hartas Theyn's position, had she attempted a task beyond 
her power; or waff it^ merely that the emotion of the mo- 
ment was too great to be borne ? Ko one had time to 
think. Before Thorhilda could even attempt to comfort 
or soothe the girl, she perceived that two figures were 
rounding Yarva Ness ; and almost at the same moment 
Barbara herself saw them. The canon was helping Mrs. 
Godfrey over the slippery stones. Thorhilda went eagerly 
to meet th^m, %ith tefaifful face and outstretched hands. 
Here, at any rat6, was sti^ength and guidance. 

*' Come 1" 'she exclaiined; *' Come and make peace, 
XJDcle Hugh I HartdlB-is here — he came dashing right 
down the face of ^e cliff \rhere it is steepest — he had 
seen Mr. AldenmeSe sketching, and had takeii Some 
\Trong notiond into his" head. Barbara Burdas was jnst 
telling him how wrong they were. Do come and put 
things right !*' 

It was very unusual to see Thorhilda so much excited, 
and her excitement caused the canon to wonder ho\ir mnch 
the strength of any ordinary woman might be exhibited 
in her powejr to keep at least an outward show of calmness. 
To Mrs. Godfrey, whose notions of propriety were, in a 
certain sense, rather rigid, it was somewhat annoying to 
have to b& fntroducSd to this stranger, of whom she had 
heard so inuch,' under such circumstances as thesa Nev- 
ertheless she smiled sweetly, and shook hands graciously, 
and did her best to hide her annoyance. Then she turned 
to Bab and Hartds, as she might have turned to ttro rather 
tronblesome children in the Sunday-school, the beautiful 
smile till on her lips, a general expression of wondering 
amiability on her face. 

*' What is it all about, Hartas V she asked ; and any one 
who had known Mrs. Godfrey well might, for all her amia- 
ble look, have detected a certain undertone of vexation. 
*' What is it ? Ah, how I wish you wonld take my advice 
and leave Garlaif for a while ! It is unwise for a young 
man to remain always at home, nnwise to give himself no 
ohanoe of widening his mind, enlarging his experience, 
expanding his thoaght by contact with the thoaght and 
opinions of others. Do yon not agree with me, Mr. 
Aldenmede f ' she asked, turning quickly ; but the artist 
was talking to her husband ; Bab was listening to Thor- 
faildii's pained regret?. In the baokgronnd, under the 
oliffii, half*a-dossen fishermen were crossing the beach, 
David Andoe among them, snddenly silenced in the mid- 
dle of a story he had been repeating. He had reoognized 
Bib from afar.; he. had s^en that Bartas T{ieyn~was one 
of the group; and^hbw'he ^as passing' on, saddened. 



depressed with a depression that did not escape the notice 
of his mates. And for all the singularity they counted hina 
to have, David was yet a favorite among them ; and a 
whispered word was flashed along the little line of men 
like the lightning that goes before a storm. They undeF- 
stood, or believed that they did, and the new understand- 
ing added to iUh old determination ; but the threat th»t 
Nan had heard was not repeated in David Andoe's hearing. 

No one of the little gronp near the easel was dreaming 
of any ill to be. Mrs. Godfrey, as usual, equal to every 
occasion, was asking Mr. Al^enmede to dine at the rectory 
on the following evening without ceremony. The canon 
was talkiiig to Hartas, teun taring on over the beach with 
him, drawing slowly from the youth a confession of a two- 
fold jealousy, and therefore, in all probability, causdeas on 
either hand. If Barbara cared for David Andoe she conld 
certainly not yield to any fancy or feeling that might come 
of intercourse with such a man as Damian Aldenmede. 

*' You perplex me altogether," the canon said, half sadly» 
and tiying to keep back all reproach from his tone. " £ 
can understand, believe me, I can understand more than 
you think, of your unwise affection for Barbara Burdas ; 
but it seems to me that if you truly cared for her, you 
wonld not run the risk of alienating her for ever by such 
displays of small jealousy as this ! There is nothing small 
about Barbara. She will scarcely endure behavior of this 
kind ; and I confess thkt you surprise me by apparently 
endeavoring to see how much she will bear. Yet, don't 
mistake me I I don't metfn to be hard or unsympathetio, 
and I am sorry to see you suffering like this. But believe 
a man neitrly twenty years older than yourself,' snd fifty 
years )nore .experienced in the world's ways^believe me 
when I say that you are not going the right way to work 
lo win a large-hearted wonaan like Barbara Burdas: You 
are doing your utmost to tepel her best and highest feel- 
ing. Perhaps I ought to be glad of this, but I cannot, 
quite honestly, say that I am." 

** Why not ?*' Hartas asked, curtly, and with an evident 
disposition toward incredulousaess. 

"Why ? Well, shall I tell you the truth ? Perhaps I 
had better I I am not glad, because I think I perceive 
that Barbara has some affection for you. If she have, it 
may save you I There, yod have all my reason 1" 

Slowly, half unwillingly, and with a whole shyness* 
Hartas drew his clumsy brown hand from his pocket, and 
offered it to the canon's grasp. 

** I thank you for sayin' that," the squire's son replied. 
" An' I trust you— that's more nor I can say for the most 
o' folks. Yes, I trust you. An' if I can help it, Fll go 
against you no more. 1*11 be different from to-day, if I 
can. I'd like to be different I've wished it a good bit 
Thorhilda told you, mebbe." (How strange it was that it 
should jar upon the canon to hear his niece's Christian 
name used familiarly by her own brother I) *' She'd tell 
yon 'at I'd been tryin' to make a change. Bat lately I've 
slipped back, an' I've been aware of it ; but I couldn't 
help it, bein' so troubled ; havin' no sort of hope nowhere. 
But sinoe you've told me that^ I'll begin again. I'll begin 
at once ! I can't say no more !" 

"lam glad you've said so much," the canon replied, 
with an extreme quietude of voice and manner. ** And I 
am sure you mean it I won't Say any more now—only 
this : If you want help, help of any kind that I can give, 
will you come to me f I'll make things ss easy for you as 
I can. Promise me that you will come I" * 
' " Ay, ni promise that," Hartas said, in tones that made 
Hugh Godfrey look up with an unintended quickness ; h4 
saw at once that the young fellow's eyes were suspicious!^ 
bright, as' with tears held back by very force. ^ 
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' It was Hartat who deliyered that last silent moment 
from its awkwardness. 

'^Q&o^dlay,*' he said, suddenly, again holjliiig bat hiA 
4iapc^ ; *\ I'll go back to Oarlaff by way o' th<& HoweA It's 
Clone so fax' ronnd from BereaboQts." ' 

The canon watched him a little as he went onward, send- 
ing after him a yearning look, a sigh, a prayer. 

*' There's plenty of good in the lad yet," he 'said 'to 



'< Gome np to*>morrow OTcninig if yon can," Mrs. 06d- 
frey had said. "There will only bo-^oaraelT^ie, and, per>^ 
haps, Mr. Egerton ;" and the canon had warmly seconded 
the invilatiofl ;*adding, in his usual outst>okeb tod simply 
cordikl Way :." One 'does not too often in^ a small place 
like Tarbnrgh liaTC the chanoe^f a chat with congenially 
minded people. ' t h<S|>e you Srd r^mainidg some' time ?'* 

*'It will depend upon my %ork," the artist had iaid. 
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Iiimself, going back to the Ness. " May God defend him 
4rom the powers of ill I" 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
"SwsHi THX Help of One we have HsifED/' 

" Some men are nobly rich, 9ome nobly poor, 
Some the'reyerse. Bank' makes no difference." 

—P. J. Bailey : " Festus,'* 
, Damun AiiDSNMedb had accepted the ioyitation of the 
CkKlfreys to dine at the rectory. 



and to Thorhilda's half-nnoonscious regret, the reply ooof 
firmed her impression of his dependence upon his own 
e£forts. She could not help the sigh that came ; but she 
mighty by means of strong effort, hare resisted the makiog^ 
of comparisons that should not hare been made^ with that 
tendency to oopcession growing daily in her heart whioh 
P^rciTal Meredith was daily .expecting ; always waitinit 
for it with a finely diplomatic patience. There should bo 
no haste; and» until the right moment oame, no mortt 
pressure. 
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OwiDg io tbe Molnsion in i»hioh he lived, Damian Alden- 
mede had heard DOtbiog of Mi^0 Thejn't supposed en- 
gagement ; tbongh ererj where tbe matter was now spoken 
of as if no doobt existed. Tbe artist was not a man to 
whom people eould gossip ; eyen his landlady was Isaroing 
tbisy somewhat to her perplexity. 

All day, that is, ail his working-day, he had been paint- 
ing: in Yarva Wyke. Bab and Ailsie had been sitting to 
him for aboat an hoar ; bnt Bab's mind had been too fnll 
of a recent eyent to permit of her being qnite so perfect a 
model as she naaally was. 

The story was soon told. In the night a screw-steamer 
had out her way through the herring-nets belonging to 
the Siar of the ybrth. There had been lights on board the 
Aching- boat ; every reasonable and usual preeaation had 
been attended to, yet disaster had overtaken the poor fish- 
ermen in the hour of their midnight t lil. 

**It means many a bright pound to us/' Bab admitted, 
When at last the artist's evident sympathy unloosed her 
tongue ; though even then she regretted the confession ; 
and added, '*0f course, we share it among us. There's 
five of us — we'll get over it somehow." 

The artist hesitated a while, trying first to find the exact 
thought he wanted, then the word. It was not easy to 
find the latter on the spur of the moment 

By WHy of temporizing, he said, *' Is the name of the 
steamer known ?" 

" Yes, they saw it on her stern fair enough as she sheered 
ofil She was the Oriana, of Card iE" 

*' And can no redress be had ? I mean, cannot an action 
be brought to compel the owners of the vessel to pay at 
least something toward the damage done to the nets ?" 

Bab laughed, a sad, sarcastic and understanding little 
laugh. 

** It is little you know," she replied, not meaning to be 
Qiiflattering. '* Why, there's never a week i' the herring 
season bat somebody's net is cut all to bits. An' where 
d'ya think fisher-folks 'ud get the money to go to law, wi' 
the lawyers all on the side o' the rich owners ? It 'ud cost 
more to pay the law bills than yon could get new nets for. 
No, we never think o' seekin' justion. The law isn't for 
snob as ns ; an' the owners an' captains o' them screw- 
steamers know it. They'd be more careful if they'd any 
fear." 

Again the artist was silent for a moment. Presently, 
speaking with a grave considerateness^ he said : 

" It seems to mr, then, that there is only one earthly 
hope for jou — the help of friends. For instance, since 
you have helped me so mnoh — you and Ailsie, given roe 
such help that in all probability my picture will be hung 
in the Grosvenor Qallery — that is a place in London where 
many beautiful pictures are hung, and sometimes sold — 
since you have given me this help, why should I not help 
you ? Why should I not provide your grandfather's boat, 
or rather the one he has a share in, with new nets ? I 
should like to do it I Will you allow me ?*' 

Barbara's face, as she listened, was certainly a study, 
and one worthy of any portrait- painter's best atteniion. 
The sadness that was half-amusement, the wonder that was 
half - pity, would have taxed any ordinary talent to the 
nttermost 

'•You'll buy new nets for the Star o' the North r* she 
said, with an inquiring note in her accent not quite free 
from something that was almost derision. *'What d'ya 
suppose they'd cost ? Ninepence a piece, mebbe ? or it 
may be you'd think of hevin'to go as far '^s eighteen- 
p Lce I Eb, me I Why, a new set complete 'ud never cost 
far short of a hundred pound( Think o' that I An' yon 
to talk o' giving 'em, as one 'ud give a tramp 'at asked for 



a light for his pips a farden box o* matches I Eh, but yoi» 
mun know little o' the vallsy o' money if that's how you- 
think on it ! New nets for a fishin' coble ! It fair stuns* 
one to hear ya talk?" 

The artist had listen^ quite gravely, subdued hi» 
amusement to interest quite snocessfally. 

'* A hundred pounds, did yon ssy ?" 

'*Ay I That's what I said I Anyhow, buyin' the nets: 
at the very cheapest we'll uever get 'em for no less nor 
ninety." 

*'That is a large snm, relatively," the artist replied. 
•• But — I do not tell you tbis by way of boasting, quite- 
tbe reverse— last year I sold a pioture for about the ■ame^ 
price. It was one that I had painted in a very short time, 
and hsppening to have no need of the money, I have noi- 
touched it. I had reasons for wishing not to pnt it to anj- 
of the ordinary uses of life. For one thing, it wsa tha 
first picture I had ever sold ; for another (and here the 
artist hesitated, and seemed embarrassed), for another^ 
reason, something had passed between the buyer and my- 
self long ago, very long ago, that made me wish to pnt ths- 
money aside for some especial purpose, some emergenoj 
happening to some life — ^not my own. It seems to mm- 
that this emergency is now before me. I could bny the 
nets, and so far from missing the money, I should feel^ 
that I had, at last, freed myself from a trust" 

The look of wonder, of perplexity, was deepening oi^ 
Barbara's face ; sadness and wistfniness mingling with it. 

** There's a lot o' things you could buy for a hundred 
pounds I" she said, presently. 

" True ; I have told you why I cannot buy them, witlv 
that money. Though, please remember, I told yon i» 
confidence. Perhaps I did not need to add that." 

Barbara looked into his eyes steadfastly. 

" If I thought you mistrusted me once, you'd have no^ 
opportunity o' doin it again," she said, adding, **Eb, but 
it does take folks a long time to know one another down 
to the bottom I" 

There was another brief silence before she spoke again. 
Evidently she had been thinking of tbe artist rather than 
of herself. 

*'If ya oouldn't buy naught wi' that money yA might 
live in l>etter lodgin's. Yen's none a place for yon !" 

**Why not? But» if it tronbles yon, I may say that I 
could, if I wished to do so, stay at the hoteL It is not on 
account of the expense that I prefer the ForecliS' 

** At the * Empress o' India,' " Bab eaid, rather to her* 
self than quitch aloud. It was only the other day that Mrs. 
Nossifer, at the fish-shop in the Oliff Bead at Yarburgh,. 
had told her that the gentlemen who staid at the new- 
hotel, at Ulvstan, were charged a guinea a day for their 
food and lodging. Bab had accepted the fact as surpris- 
ing, bnt not as one likely ever to concern herself, or even 
any one she might know. Now she recalled it in silence. 

"You have not given me any answer ?" the artist said, 
presently, in a tone of inquiry. *' Tell me what you ar» 
thinking." 

**rm thinking this," Bab replied, with a qnite new em- 
phasis, and tremulously conscious of a certain amount of 
daring. "I'm thinkin' 'at you're ncan what you seem. 
Youre noan one o' them 'at paints pictures for a livin'.*^ 

" No ? What makes you think that ?" 

" Every thing I You've none the manner nor the baarin*^ 
o' them that hes to depend on other folk for the bread 
they eat." 

Aldenmede paused a moment, then lie said : 

" Granted, so far ! For if I am not working solely for my 
own bread, why should I not try to help those who must 
do so ? Why, for instance, should you refuse to allow m# 
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to help you in a trouble tbat lias so nnexpectedlj come 
upon yoa ? 

Barbara looked at bim again, ber lips were trembling 
with the nnsaid words, bat ber tboagUt was not for her* 
8^f, nor wholly of the artist She bad others ia bar mind, 
others to whom this maniflcenoe would seem as a miraon* 
loos gift of God. 

*'Yoa may help if you will,** she said, at last. The 
words might have been counted uograoioos, bat her man- 
n«r, the emotion of it, neutralized all idea of tbat kind. 
"Ton may if yoa will," sba repeated. Then, out of the 
follness of ber heart, rather than by aid of any shadow of 
impertinence, she added, **I*d uoan be sorprised if ya 
tamed ont to be a duke." 

Maoh laughter was not in Alden mode's way, yet to bis 
relief and to Bab's be indulged for once. Presently, still 
amiling, be f aid : 

" I suppose, then, that all the surprise would be on my 
part 1 Certainly it would be Tory great Beliere me, your 
imagination is running away with you I" 

"But ncan so far?" 

"Very far, indeed." 

*« You've no title o' no sort ?" 

" Not a shadow of one. I should like, I should very 
much like, to write RA. after my name, or even A.RA., 
which means something much lesii. But I am ta king idly. 
Euough of pleasantries of that kind. They are not so 
▼ery pleasant after all. And now it is all settled I I may 
Imy the nets ?" 

" Will ya think on it till the mornin' ?" 

"No; pardon me, I have given more than enough of 
thought to the matter. I have other things to think of." 

''Yes; so yon hsTe," Barbara replied, after a moment 
of hesitation. ** Things 'at's mebbe even more to you 
nor that" Then, with a swift change of tone, she said : 
"You're goin' up there to get your dinner to-night — to the 
factory ? ' 

" Yes." 

"Do you like goin' ?" 

«• Yes ; I am Terr glad to go." 

•• I don't doubt it. Yet I'm noaa envyin' you.** 

*'No; I should not think that a common ennousneas 
was muob in your way." 

" You can tee tbat ? Well, it's true. Still, one can't 
help tbinkin' sometimes, and sometimes wishin'. Why is 
there such difference atween one an' another ?" a 

•• Why, indeed ?" 

The fiaber-girl bad set a problem tbat the educated gen- 
tleman was almost as unable to solve as she herself was, 
though he was not thinking about it now for the first time. 
Yet, seeiog that the question had been asked in no bitter* 
nass of heart or mood, he did his bsst to make the girl 
perceive up to the point be himself perceived. 

" Why these differences between class and class exist is 
more than I can say," be answered. '* Perhaps it is more 
than any one can say. It is enough for a reverent mind 
that thev were ordained of God. Along the whole line of 
what we term sacred history there is proof of that, from 
the day when we bear of the herdsrcen who tended 
Abram's cattle to this day. But there is proof, also, that 
God Himself has a special regard for the poor. David 
percfived that ; and the mere fact of God's own Son 
choosing a life of poverty should reconcile sonoe of ns who 
are very far from any true reconciliation. Still, it is a 
mystery. One might think, to read of the pauperism, the 
suffering of the poor of our own time, that God had for- 
gotten them, or bad, at least, forgotten to be gracious ; 
but tbat can nev^r be. Why He permits such suffering 1 
esnnot tell ; but this I can tell, tbat it is the duty of every 



one who is not fruffc^ring to do something for those who 
are ; to think of them and for them ; to try at least to 
oomfort them in their sorrows ; to bflp them over their 
troubles ; in a word, to show them some friendliness, socne 
bum in loving- kindness." 

"It's the poor 'at helps the poor, for the most psrt,*' 
said Bab, speaking almost like one in a dream. " I could 
tell ya many a tale o' things 'ai's happened at Ulvsta:! 
Bight, things 'at might surprise ya. It was yesterday ya 
were speakin' o' self-sacrifice, an' I thought o' some I 
know. We're noau such a hard lot as you might think 1" 

"You shall tell me some of the tales before I go away ; 
that ii if you will." 
• " Before you go away I You're noaa goin' !" 

The artist smiled not unpleasantly. 

" Yon did not think I had come to live in Uivstan Bight, 
did you ?" 

" Mebbe not," Bab replied. Then more wistfully she 
asked, " But ya'il ni au go till the picture's done, will ya V* 

"I shall not need to stay here to fi.i-h it. But I ean do 
no more to-day. Will you ask your grandfather to oome 
and have a chat with me to-morrow morning ? I went to 
know more about those accidents to the fifhiog-note." 



OHAPTER XXY. 
Daxias Aij>emmxds at the Bbctoby. 

** Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude handa have touched it? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 

Before the soil has smutched it? 
Have you felt the wool of the bearer? 

Or iwan*B-down ever? 
Or have amelt o* the bud of the brier? 

Or the nard in the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag o* the bee ? 
Oh, BO white ! oh, so soft I oh, so sweet is she I** 

—Bm Jcnton, 
NATUBAiiLY enough, Damian Aldenmede was unaware 
that he was a different man to bis host and hostess at the 
rectory from that he had seemed to be to Barbara Burdas. 
To the latter he was genial, sympathetic, not caring to 
hide the fact that be was thoughtful for ber present and 
her future. To the former he was a grave and compara- 
tively silent man^in a certain sense evidently a man of 
the world, betraying i^ distinction of manner and aspect 
tbat instantly won its due regard. And yet the Godfreys, 
as well as their niece, were conscious of something to 
which they could put no name. To have nsed the word 
"mystery" would have been to suggest something that 
none of them for a moment intended. 

He did not talk much of himself, this new gueat, and 
no one at the rectory, save Gertrude Douglas, made the 
slightest attempt to induce him to do so. And though it 
could not be said tbat he declined to respond to ber effort, 
yet but little real knowledge was elicited. He was an Eng- 
lishman, he bad traveled much abroad, especially in Italy, 
and had been glad to return to his own country. Ho gavi 
a decided impression of having nothing to hide ; bot^ on 
the other band, he made it evident that he did not greatly 
care to permit himself to become a topic of conversation 
in his own presence. His host took care tbat his desire 
WAS respected. 

The dinner pissed off' as dinners at the rectory always 
did, pleasantly and easily. No display for display's sake 
was visible ; no neglect or inadequacy tolerated. The 
canon was in one of his happiest and most winning moods. 
Mr. Egerton was, as usual, equal to anything and every- 
thing that came in his way ; and the conversation sparkle:) 
about this topic and about that, as it will when people give 
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themielyea, for the lighter social hour, to interohange of 
the more soperfioial ideas of life and liTiDg. Bnt grada- 
allj, almost inoTitably, the stream deepened. Before the 
ereoiog was over the new gaest was better comprehended 
at Tarbnrgh Rectory. 

It was evident that he had intended no betrayal of him- 
sell All unaware he was drawn by the canon's earnestness 
to confess his own ; perhaps confessing more than he was 
T7eU aware. 

''Ton say that it is weighing npon yon more than any- 
thing else — ^e present condition of the poor of England — 
ef your own parish," he had replied in answer to a remark 
the canon had made. " I can well belieYe it I haye often . 
thought that it must be even more terrible for a clergyman 
than for any one else." 

" oo . j: ; he stands in such a di£ferent position toward 
the poor. He preaches a gospel of brotherhood, or pro- 
fesses to do 60 ; but mostly he refrains from details on 
that head in his sermons ; and, perhaps, wisely. For what 
does snoh brotherhood mean, for even the best of ns ? 
What do we really know of onr brother ? What do we 
really care ? In the heart of us, what is the depth of our 
oaridg?** 

*'Be moderate r* in termptecU Mr. Egerton, his spiritud 
face lighting up with earnest entreaty. ** Don't run the 
risk of giving a false impression. ^ Mr. Aldenmede is a 
stranger ; he' may take yon at your own valuation !" 

** It would be wise of him to dd so. Mr. Aldenmede has 
seen enough, known enough of humanity, to know that 
no man confesses himself a sinner who has not sinned ; 
not unless he has tendencies more or less morbid, an accu- 
sation of which I am not afraid." 

'* Doesn't it rather depend npon what one calls sin, or 
even error, or mistake ?" the artist asked. " With regard 
to thQ problem of the suffering poor, we have all of us 
erred, most of us are yet erting ; bnt one is glad to see 
everywhere a certain sensitiveness on the subject, oft 
enough showing itself in irritation, annoyance, sometimes 
in oredulousness, sometimes in an attempt to prove that 
each state of life has its own 'compensations.' What can 
be the compensation for having no fire, no food, no cloth- 
ing worth the name ; no decent bed even ; and only the 
most inhuman shelter ?" 

"Bnt," said Mr. Egerton — '*bat short of that extreme 
of want, putting all such extremes aside for the moment, 
do yon not think that even the life of the very poor has 
alleviations ?" 

'^Alleviations I" exclaimed Aldenmede. " Ob, y^s, thank 
Heaven 1 One is glad to know that they have, to believe 
in it to the uttermost I may say that some of the hap- 
piest and pleasantest people I have known have been peo- 
ple who were living from week to week. Alleviation ! 
Their life is, in many cases, full of it ! So long as things 
keep on at the moderate level of possible living they have 
few cares, anxiety dies down, fear for the future is quiescent 
Such x>eople often have the kindliest feelings ; they have 
known tronble, sickness, loss, pain ; and these things have 
made them sympathetic, and sympathy brings them nearer 
to their friends and neighbors. Oh, ' love in a cottage ' is 
not a dream ! It may be an ideal ; bnt it might be the 
most magnifloent, most beneficent ideal It wants raising, 
liowever. The man who lives and lores in a cottage wants 
help for the most part^ snoh help as can only come from 
those who are somewhat his superiors in culture, in in- 
sight He wants teaching how to find delight in books, in 
musics in art, in all things lovely, and pure, and of good 
report ; the things that elevate thought, that awaken the 
beginnings of aspiration. He needs to be made to per- 
ceive that the mere possession of honses, of land, of cap- 



ital, can do noHiiog to help his highest happiness ; to be 
'shown how, in the simplest wayside cottage, life may be 
lived at its very best life inteliectaal, life spiritnal—nay, 
one might almost say the perfect life which has been the 
ideal of the saints from the first Obristian century to this 
nineteenth. It has never died ont the grand vision. It 
never can. Perfection I Well for the man who has not 
ceased to dream of it to yearn for it to work for it ! If 
the mere yearning exists in any man, that man is to be en- 
vied. How to imphint it where it does not exist should 
be one of the problems of the modem philanthropist" 

Thorhilda had been seated at the piano for the last half- 
hour, now and then playing one of the softer of Mendels- 
sohn's " Lieder," now and then stopping to listen, to say a 
few words to Gertrude Douglas, who was sitting with her 
embroidery near the table by the plana It was evident 
that the evening was proving more or less a disappointing 
one to Miss Douglas ; and Thorhilda, seeing that sneh was 
the case, left the piano and went to the fireside, whete her 
uncle stood on the rug, the new gnest ' near him. Mrs. 
(Godfrey was seated on the sofa by the five. 

"Are yon not tired of my nucleus parochial eonversa- 
tion ?" Miss Theyn asked, looking into Mr. Aldenmede's 
sad, grave face. "Uncle Hugh, I know, will tfevei' be 
tired ; but he may weary other peopla I often wish I 
were poor-^quite poor, like Barbara Bnrdus, for instance, 
then he would care for me !*' ' 

Thbre was'a pause. The artist was watching the piquant 
humor of the lovely face before him, the changing light 
in the gray, appealing eyes, the tender, winning smile with 
which she turned to her uncle. What sweetness such a 
woman was capable of putting into any home-life I What 
beauty ! What grace I Even for one evening to taste of 
such iifel to feel the warmth of it was like coming under 
some touch of enchantment 

The artist had forgotten the reply he intended to make. 
" Barbara Burdas !" he said at last " What a good w<nnan 
she is I Speaking of the poor, of their desert, thidir endur- 
ance, where will yon find a braver or a better girl? Think 
of all that she has done, is yet doing, and by her own un- 
aided strength, so far as human help is concerned ! She 
likes to keep up the fiction that her grandfather Helps ; 
and naturally the old man likes to keep up the same com- 
forting notion. But it is a notion utterly mistaken. She 
profits somewhat by his share, or part of a share, in the 
8(ar of the Nortli, but last year the sum was less than four 
ponnds ; it did not pay for the rent of the house. And 
this year, owing to accidents, damage done by the trawl- 
ers, and suchlike things, she is afraid it will be even less, 
yet she never utters a word of complaint It is old 
Ephraim who does the complaining, though he admits 
that he ' wants for nothing.' " 

" The most striking thing about Barbara is her craving 
for knowledge, for education," said the canon, who knew 
a little of what was being said in the Bight as to the art- 
ist's kindness in lending the girl hooks, helping her to 
understand them, and teaching her in a general way some- 
thing of the right use and meaning of her own language. 
Bnt the canon made no direct reference to the snbjeot 
though he perceived that Miss Donglas was waiting with 
suspended needle for details of the matter. 

She was not to be gratified. Aldenmede replied only 
to what the canon had said. 

" That is one tiling ; another is her hatred of sill cbarae- 
ness or roughness, her desire for refinement ; and being 
surrounded by things rough and coarse, her duty seeming 
to lie amongst them, her everyday life mnst be more or 
less one of pain to a sensitive nature. Tet I do not believe 
that she ever drean&s of escape of any kind ; that in one 
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0euM abe can evea be said io desire it. That is the 
fonohatoDe. 8h6 doee h«r duty, and more; and leiog 
virged onwatdand upward by ntaaeeo iuflaetioea, ahe ktiowa 
nd oohtent iti'ao doing. HOw shoiild she ? Oontentment 
ia Bot for ati6h' aa BarbariL To be content la too often to 
knb#^e aispkatibil-^or oneaelf dr for others, to know no 
«7mpatby, to have no human ootlook, no paaaionate 
haman deaire for progress,' foi^ attainment of any kind. 
Oontentment 1 . It is for the (Sattle in the fields, that graze 
and fatten and 
a i e 1 No 
thinking ha* 
man sonl can 
in these dnys 
be contented." 
ThoThilda 
tras liateninnf, 
thinking, i-e* 
Calling the 
apecksh of ah« 
6ther on the 
al%i e topic, 
^M "as 8 h e~ 
ihi&tight,'h'er 
hVart- beats 
«ame the faat- 
«>.- Was she 
dot 'deliber- 
ately' dream- 
ing of this 
loTi^er con- 
tent? Andnt 
^ h a t coat ? 
Never had the 
price seemed 
to be what it 
eeemed now, 
^ith this 
« tran g e r 
standing b y 
Wr 'u n c(l e * s 
hearth, dnVail- 
ing his own 
heart, his own 
ii^ifatioh, 'all 
unknowingly. 
She shrank 
even from her- 
self as she lis- 
tened. It was 
as if some voice 
vr ere heard 
drawing her 
from ease, 
from wealth, 
from laxnry, 
entreating her 
fo'^take' some 
liigher '.w'ajr. 
Xfid, harder still, this higher way was made attractiTO. She 
•conld scarcely help fearing that thia atrahger had read her 
trne character. She seemed to discern his perception in 
^▼ery look, every Irord. And the more she discerned the 
niore she was drawn to watch for further signs. Here' was 
the gnide she bad longed for, the trne helper, the adequate 
friend. Again the feeling that she had first known on that 
day by the sea' came back to her, bat with redonbled emo- 
tion, and again it waa followed by the remembrance that 
all each flings must be pat strongly away. 
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** strongly and annrly,^* she raid to herself that night in 
her own room, as she walked ap and down, trying to qniet 
her an«etth»d spirit, yet unable to put away from her men- 
tal vision that grave yet tender glance, to dose her ears to 
the tones of the most sympathetic, and sad, and kindly 
voice she had erer heard. Now, for the first time, she 
realizied what it was to be snbjngated by a look, coeroed 
by a tarn of the head, silenced by another's silence. 
What might it mean, this new and peonliar experience ? 

Whate?er it 
meant, it must 
be put away, 
afad the ioctter 
the better, the 
better fot- 
every one oon* 
cerned. **Jtfe 
evident' he 
d o es not 
know," Thor- 
hilda continu- 
ed to herself ; 
"he has not 
heard of — of 
Mr. Meredith, 
of his friend-' 
ship for me. 
He must know 
soon, 'very 
8000*1 Then 
it will be 4ver 
— this — this 
unrest, this 
strain. It will 
all be over, 
and I shall be 
at peace. Will 
hercDihe again? 
lt:Would be 
better that he 
should not — • 
better far. Yet 
it would be 
pleaaant, very 
pleasant And 
I am not a 
fool. Indeed, 
now that I 
think of it, I 
should wish 
liim to come to 
thd rectory 
again, that I 
might prove to 
myself my self- 
possession. I 
wish it, cer- 
tainly I do, and 
I wiBih that he 
the sooner will 



may come soon t The sooner he comes 
this unrest be ended 1" 



CHAPTER JCXTL 

"I Mind mb How we FkatsD Thbt." 

** So hare I, dreamed ! oh, may the dream be trne! 
' That praying booIb are purged frotn ntortal hne, 
And gtow aa pure aa He to Whom they pray.*'— IT. CMeridge^ 

DAi^tAk AiJ>ENMEDE, comiug homo in the moonlight 
alone, did not dream that Barbara Burdas was watching 
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bim from the side of the Foreolifi; aboTe the Sagged 
fioase. She stood in the shadow there, though it was 
nearly midnight, lookiog out oyer the cliff-top ways. The 
tea was rolliog softly, breaking monotononsly, even sadly 
for one in a sad mood ; and Bab's mood was not of the 
brightest An intolerable sense of yearning had pos- 
sessed her all the evening, as if somewhere, some iofla- 
eooe were drawing her from herself ; and the strain was so 
great that she found herself to be wearier than nsaal— 
weary of life, of light, of all things. Onoe David Andoe 
had passed by, not stopping to speak, bnt looking at her 
as he went onward t\ ith the old heart-broken look that 
was growing to be so painful siooe Bab was learning what 
saoh pain meant Yes, she koew now ; and as she stood 
thereb thinking of the rectoYy, trying to imagine what 
eould be happening there, how each one wonld be looking 
at and speakiug to the other, her knowledge seethed to 
deepen ; and presently, when her thoughts wandered away 
to CUrlaff, to Hartas Theyn, who might be there, or might 
not, she could not help dropping a quiet tear or two. The 
quietness was not the measure of the bitterness 

"It's hard to be ea lonely, an' to care so for others all 
Ihe while ; an' all the while to know 'at yon can never be 
naught to them." she said, half audibly. **Mebbe I'd 
not mind it so if I weren't sa lone 1" 

So abe stood, wondering if, perhaps, the artist might 
pMS that way — ^if he would stop and speak. It was one 
of Bab's weak moments, and her soul was hungering for a 
word. All was so still in the little house behind her, 
where her grandfather slept, and the children ; all was so 
still on the land and on the sea ; and the very stillness 
seemed to have aching in it, and pain. 

^'It 15 dree — oh, it is dree V* she cried softly to herself, 
clasping her hand?, and lifting her eyes as if she would 
pierce the very stars for a sign. Bnt none came. Her ap- 
peal was a prayer ; but not yet was it to be answered. 

Bab did not see when the artist pissed out of sight 
The road was hidden by a point of the green cliff-top, and 
he did not reappear on the shoreward pathway. It was as 
t^lie gnesse-.l. He had been drawn by the beauty of the 
night to go down to the rocks below, where the moonlight 
was quivering upon the wrack-fringed pools that the sea 
had left He went on rapidly over the way he knew so 
well now ; keeping mainly to the shelving banks of sea- 
worn gravel that had collected just below the sand-dunes 
under the cliff The moon was still sparkling upon the 
sea ; brightly, yet softly ; the small waves were still break- 
ing with far, faint murmurings. All was bright light or 
deep shadow ; all was silence and peace and beauty. 

All was calm, save the heart and brain of the man who 
was walking rapidly, fighting with himself, with a new 
and strong temptation ; a temptation that had come upon 
him suddenly, and yet not all un dreaded. There had been 
a moment of warning; a soul wounded long ago had 
apoken words of entreaty to a heart not yet beyond the 
possibility of further wounding. He had listened, prom- 
ised obedience — and now the chance of keeping his prom- 
ise was threatened grievoosly. Bat he was well aware. 

Tae very rapidity of his movement betrayed the force 
of the emotion that was impelling him onward, beyond 
the Bight, beyond the Nes9, beyond the rocks and oaves 
he knew so familiarly. 

It had not been so before. Love hnd come to him with all 
the soft and sweet enchantment of love. He had not 
known or dreamed of resistance. 

Now, all was otherwise. He had loved ; he had been 
betrayed ; he had suffered— suffered so that he dreaded 
lowe as a man might dread the most desolating disaster 
his human life could know. 



Until this erening he had seen, and clearly, all that t^ 
second such passion might mean to him ; now he aaw no 
longer. Helre was the one serious sign of the pass to 
which he had come. Now he could perceive naught aave 
the drawing, the delight the good, the happiness — tho 
most perfect happiness ever beheld by him, even in hi»- 
most perfect visions. 

All the drear, dead days of his penanoe poured their 
depths into this day ; all the lost days of his delight ie> 
turned their essence upon this. 

" I have been as one dead," he said to himself as he we&t< 
onwsrd ; " I have had life, and yet I have not lived ; L 
have have had the appearance of living without the 
reality; I have professed belief in hoping, whilst I myself 
was hopeless ; I have taught loving, whilst I myself was- 
loveless. And now — now whither nm I being led ? May 
all that is good guide me ; all that is strong strengthen 
me, for I would not willingly fall— no, I would not fall 
again— such falling is too terrible. Half my life hat gono 
in trying to recover from that last undoiag, and I thought 
its effect not yet over. Was it over ? It is a dozan years 
since — more than a dozen, I think ; but I scarcely know, 
since time has gone by on wings so broken — now speedini^ 
feverishlf, now halting faintly — but never at a natural 
pace. And what does this portend, this changf", this sad- 
den glow of light— the light of hope ? Another disaster f' 
or compensation for the last ? If it might mean the latter,, 
if it might I Dare I think it will ? Does Fate ever Uk* 
a sudden turn in the middle of a man's life, lifting him. 
from the lowest depth of negation to the supreme height 
of fulfillment ? Is it possible ? There are those who de- 
clare that it is not— that a life onoe certainly set on ill- 
fated lines can come to no true point of turning, of real 
escape ; but that I do not believe, I have never believed 
it ; too mucli lies in a man's own hand for any pre-doomin|^ 
of that kind to be taken as a rule. No ; it could never 
be t Far better the old and wornout proverb that declare» 
that it is a long lane that has no turning. Dare I hope that- 
I have come to a turning ? How good she looks ! how 
pure ! how true I Her every expression h«s sympathy in> 
it, and perception, with now and then faint touches of 
something that is almost sadness. It is like a question,, 
that sad look, like an appeal ! More than onoe I longed 
to know her thought, as if it must be something needing^ 
help, needing consolation. Shall I see her to-morrow T 
Will she come down to the beach ? Shall I venture there, 
or shall I fly by the first train to-morrow morning ? If I 
did — ^if I even did that my lif® wonld no more be the Iif» 
it has been I" 

So absorbed had Damian Aldenmede been in his own. 
reflections that certain sounds, not very distinct or ag- 
gressive, had fallen upon his ear almost without his notio- 
ing them ; then all at once it seemed to him that he 
heard human voices in the distance, Toices that seemed 
raised in anger or distress. The sound came from beyond 
the point of dark rock that stretched across the beach ;. 
and, very naturally, he haatened onward, feeling more 
and more certain each step thAt he should find some ono 
in need of assistance. But all at onoe, just as he rounded 
the point of rock, the sounds fell upon the air, fell to a- 
lower tone, and moro pathetically moving. 

Before he saw the dark figure kneeling upon the sanda 
he knew that only one voice was uplift:}d, the voice of a- 
man in a very agony of prayer. Instinctively he stood 
still, took off his hat, and prayed with and for the lonely^ 
suppliant, who knelt with bared brow and uplilted hands- 
under the midnight sky. Not a tho^ight of retreating 



occurred to the artist. 
He did not at first dream 
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knelt tbas. That it was one of the fishermen of the 
neighborhood be knew by the tone and the dialeot ; bnt 
bj-and-bj he discerned that it was the man whose loye for 
Barbara Bordni was apparently one of the chief topics of 
conyersation at Uiystan. 

He was near enough to hear mo'tt of the words that fell 
tremniooel J from the man's lips ; tonohing, simple words 
they were ; and though in a sense familiar, they were yet 
reverently nttered. 

** Oh, Jesas I" he was saying, *' let ma speak yet again, 
Ui' yet again hear ma whiles Ah'm speakio* I AhWe never 
another friend— no, not one *at cares ; an* my heart's well- 
nigh breakin' wi' sorrow. Ah*m fair sick wi' sorrow, an', 
worse nor that, my sorrow's leadin' ma inta sin. Ah'm 
ihinkin' on her when Ah shonld be thinkin' o' Tbee; 
prayin' 'at she may tnrn te me, when Ab'd better be 
prayin' for grace te tdrn more wholly te Thee. All my 
prayers is tainted wi' the thonght of her, an* oftens anijff 
Ah can't pray at all. Ah can't* see Thee for the sight of 
her oomin' atween ; an' what can Ah do f What can Ah 
do to stop my heart fra achin' an' yearniu' ? What can 
Ah do?" 

And then the pleading voice fell a little, the words be- 
came indistinct, and Aldenmede wonld have tamed away 
silently, as he h^d come ; bnt he coald not, some con- 
atraining force of sympathy drew him a little nearer. He 
wonld speak with David Andoe when his prayer was 
•nded. The words were more audible again now. 

''Whatever happens te me, be good te Aer," the poor 
fallow was continuing. ** Let no trouble come anigh Tier. 
Keep her fra doin* anght 'at's wrong, aught 'at 'ud bring 
misery to her afterward. An' if s^e his ony sorrow now 
do Then comfort it, comfort it Thyitlf^ wi' that love o* 
Thine, that love 'at Ah can't yet feel rightly mysel'. Some- 
how Ah know it's there ; Ah believe in it wi' my head, but 
Ah can't get hold on it wi' my heart, not so as to feel 
happy wiv it, an' satisfied. That's what Ah'm wantin', 
bnt Ah can't get hold on ii Ah niver conld, not so as te 
be no help te me when Ah was needin' help. An' Ah need 
it noo I If iver Ah wanted upholdin' Ah do to-night I 
Ah'm sa deapert lone — Ah'm a'most faint wi' loneness an' 
nnfriendedness, an' wi' the want o' peace ; Ah've no peace 
nowheres, not even a place where Ah can lie my head i' 
pa a ea . An' mebbe it hes te be so, mebbe it hes, so as Ah 
may larn 'at there's no peace nowheres oot o' Tbee — non^ 
hui Uuu *aipa»BM all understandirC, Qod gie me that — that 
precious peace I" 

Oooe more the pleading voice trembled and failed, and 
by-and-by another sound came upon the wind, the sound 
of painful, convulsive sobbing. The moon was half bid- 
dan in a nest of clouds, there were shadows upon the sands 
of the Bis^bl Then by-and-by all was still, silent 

The fisherman, yet kneeling, beard the steps npon the 
beach behind him, and rose to his feet just as the moon 
swept herself free of the clouds that were driving on. He 
recognized the artist, who spoke at once. 

"Forgive me," he said, in kindly and ajmpathetic tones. 
"I had not dreamed of finding any one on the beach so 
lata I was walking here because I was troubled, not 
thinking to find any one in the same trouble, or nearly the 
same, as my own. Believe me, I meant uo intrusion." 

David hesitated a while. He had heard muoh of what 
had been said on the Foreoli£f about the straoger's influ- 
ence over Barbara, but the freemason ly which exists be- 
tween one tme soul and another had hitherto prevented 
him from having any doubt, any fear of the artist Yet 
for a time all was changed. Andoe was trying to collect 
hioLself 80 far that he might do no injastioe to another, 
bnt in his large sympathy not much effort was needed- 



"Ah'm noan sure as I nndeistand, sir," he replied* 
" You've heard me, you*ve heard as Ah whs i' tronbl«*, an** 
you s.«ay yonr trouble's the same as mina Do I nnder-^ 
stand ya rightly ? — you*re carin' for Aer, for Barbara 
Burdas ?" 

The poor fisherman conld not see the expression on the* 
srtitt's face; it might have been helpful to him if h» 
conld. 

*< For Barbara Burdas I" Aldenmede exclaimed in a tone 
most comforting. " I was not even thinking of her at the 
present moment except in connection with yourself. No \. 
to prevent misunderstanding, let me say plainly that I wa» 
thinking of some one elte, and for sympathy's sake I may 
add, some one who is troubling me much as Barbara im 
troubling yon. I think it was this drew me to come and 
speak to you, instead of turning back, as I was moved to 
do at first I thought that perhaps I might say a word to 
comfort yon, or, if not that, I thought that mere sympa- 
thy might be some consolation. I have often in my life 
found it so — that to speak with one who had endured the 
same sufifering as myself was in some subtle way very 
helpful" 

** Ah doant doobt" said the fisherman, only hall under- 
standing muoh that he had heard. Presently he said r 
*' You've seen a good bit o' Barbara lately, sir ?" 

" Yes, I have, and I may add, that the more I have seeni 
of her the better I have liked her." 

'* That was certain. Bnt yon spoke o' comfort — snrely 
you'd never ha' done that if you'd known all they wer» 
say in* — the folks i' the toon — 'at she's only one thought, 
an' that for the squire's son." 

"I have heard of that I have thonght of it I may 
say that I have thought of it a good deaL** 
** D'ya know him, sir f 
'*I have se^n bim onoe." 

** Then that would be yesterday-— yesterday afternoon f ^ 

'* Yes, so it was I It seems a week ago I" 

*<Ah were passin' by at the time — me an' my mates^ 

An' 'twere that made my heart sa sore, that drove me out 

here last night, an' again to-night, to seek for a spot where- 

Ah could be alone. Ah'd nra other place." 

'*And I have disturbed you ? I am sorry, very sorry h 
Bat I meant well" 

** That Ah'm sure on, sir. An* since yon*ve spokken sa. 
kind. Ah may eaay 'at more nor once Ah'd wished to her- 
speeoh o' ya. Enowin' 'at you'd influence over Bab, Ah. 
thought mebbe 'at if a knew all ya*d say a word for me. 
Ah believe— nuay, Ah know— as she'd take a deal o' notice- 
o* what you taay. An' boo can I tell ya the rest ? Hoo 
can Ah tell you o' the one she seems to ha' set her heart 
on ? Ah noan wish te be guilty o' the sin o* evil-speakin' 
— ^a sin *at surely does such harm i* the world as bnt Satan 
hisself can knowou — noa; God helpin' me, Ah*ll noan 
saay aught again him as Ah can help. Ah* 11 only ask ya. 
ta think for yourself as ta whether one like me, 'at's plashed 
i' the saut water for my bread ever sen Ah was eleven years 
old, 'ud be more likely te win bread for her an' hers nor a 
skip-jack like yon, 'at's walked the eth wiv his ban's in hie 
pockets an' a pipe in his mouth, well-nigh iver sen he- 
could walk at all ? Ah'll leave it to you, sir, te think that 
question oot, an' then to act as seems ya best Ah'll safiy 
naught o' myself, o' my can trouble. Mebbe you've heerd 
anu£ An* if Ah*ve said aught o' him Ah shouldn't ha* 
said, aught 'at soonded like malice or a bad sperrit why, 
then, forgive it, please, sir, an' forget it Ah noan meant 
te be malicious." 

It was only a word or two that Damian Aldenmede said 
in reply — a word of assurance, of comprehensioD. Bat 
the fisherman went on his way comforted ; the artist went 
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on his way somewhat perph xed, jet with a very definite 
•picture in his own mind' of David Andoe'ti happiness bj 
«ome cottage fireside, with Barbara Bardas for the spring 
Aud inspiration of his Happiness. - • . 

And a touch of something that was almost en?j came 
^Hh the Vision. A home fireside, a happy home 1 Sarely 
that was the Alpha and Omega of human felicity ! QiTen 
the highest hopes, the highest ambitions, even aspirations, 
yet when were such ever reached by men whose home-life 
was cbilled, embittered ? Loneliness' might be endurable, 
but it was only that The man who had no sustenance 
save snch as came to him from contact with tbe outer 
world wus a man to be pitied, indeed. His life could know 
no true encouragemen% no true support In times of 
failure, or of pain, 
what had he to 
rest upon for con- 
•eolation? In 
lionrs of success, 
•if such cime to 
him, of what value 
was the thing that 
men were con- 
gratulating him 
upon? It had 
not even a name 
of any real im- 
port. It was not 
happiness ; it was 
not content ; it 
was not felicity ! 
Success was 
scarcely success- 
fulness to the man 
who must meet 
his day's ending 
in an empty room, 
by a lonely fire- 
side, with Tnot a 
•hand to.elasp his 
in the warmth' of 
the new emotion ; - 
not a voice to say 
well done; not a 
heart to beat in 
unison with his 
x)wn heart's in- 
' creased pulsation. 

Idifch of the 
artist's thought/ 
as he went Home- 
ward, was for him- 
-self; in u c h for 

Ddvid Andoe and Birbira Burdas ; and the strong feeling 
he had for the latter found som^ expression in his con- 
versation with Barbara; but' to^ his regret h^ was quickly 
tnade to perceive that his >word* were but as snowflakes 
upon a running stream 'of contrary 'emotion. Bab had 
no thought of David AndOe, save of his pain and of his 
trouble, of which'she was but fob well^aware ; she had no 
•other thought of him. 

« Don't speak of it," she said, in conclusion. "Don't 
fipeak of it never again. My life's over — all that's worth 
•the name :o' fifel I'll live, Qod helpin* me ; I'll live for 
nfany a yetir ^et I mun do that for the sake o' them 'at 
needs my life. Ya can tell David that it may quiet him ; 
it's quietin' for me. Tes ; }ust tell him that my life's o'er. 
I've made the last moan I'll make i' this world, or so I 
think I There-'s no knowih' what's i' store." 



■^ ** 'CHSIPTER XXVit " 
A Wild Night's "Wobk, 



'' A man can have bnt one life and one death. 

Let me fnlfill my fate." --j Robert Browning. 

Afterwabd— long afterward, it was said that there had 
been a settled plan for the work of' thatiwiJd night in the 
Bight of Ulvstan ; but the spying wse niiftiue. 'The whol^ 
from first to lasf^ was a consecutive series Of accidents, 
uiidesigned, and in i bi^rtain iienSe un^remedi&ted ; one 
le&ding to another bythe'sort of inevitatileness that ia fiot 
so nn'cominon in htiman life, as any one might perceive 
who was careful in noting such sequences. 
It all happened on the night following that on which 

the artist and 
David Andoe had 
met so unexpect- 
ed ly on the beach. 
Neither had then 
dreamied of what 
the^uTex t' night 
was to bring. ' 

As it has been 
told, they met and 
separated some- 
where about mid- 
night Tlieartkt 
had * gone - home, 
but ffot io fe^i ; 
sfeep was impos- 
sible. The only 
possible thing 
was bewildering 
and ' torturing 
thought. Before 
d a W n he rose, 
went down to tbe 
sea for his bath, 
and returned to 
the ForecUif to 
watch the grand, 
stormy rising of 
the sun. It Wis 
impressive that 
morning beyond 
desoription. The 
rose-ted bars lay 
straight across the 
sky between bars 
of orange-vermiU 
ion, and these 
.- ban were bound- 
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of burning scarlet Not the faintest, floating, formless 
cloud disturbed the impression made by the long; un- 
broken, glowing Hnes. No painter — not even Turner 
himself— might eyen have attempted to reproduce such a 
sky ; its calmness of form, its daoding Inmiuousness of 
color, its tragic glow of intensity. All the morning tbe 
influeooe of it was upon the receptive mind of the artist 
He expected some sudden storm to arise ; and when, 
about noon, the sun was obscured, the whole sky over- 
spread by a gray, leaden cloud which showed only a rift 
here and there, disclosing the aerial silver fields beyond, 
he felt that the change was but the precursor of some<i 
thing wilder and more majestic. Tet no wind had arisen 
as yet ; not a ripple disturbed tbs eold, ominous gray of 
the boundless sea. Digitized by V^OOQ IC 
So the evening dosed in ; a dead, leald-iike eoloring 
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upon the onidbbf woricl evei^ where. The great gra/ 
gulls flapped their things' slowly l>%twe^n ' id graj htevM 
and a graj'er world of waters.' Sdaroely a sail was yisible 
in the offiog. The herring flieet had gone northwi^d.-ahd 
I in safer shelter than that afforded by UlTstah' Bight ; 



had appeared); no nioon might pieroe that dense dond- 
^aU whieh had seemed 'to hang lower and yet lowec each. 
fRne-fahe had . obserTed; it. And.eyer; the same oQiinons 
stillness brooded beneath, upon, the/ ^nd» and npoathei 
deeiH ohili darkness of th* pitiless sea. 




▲ MISBRIOOBDIA FUNEBAL. 



only a pleasure boat or two remained moored by the qnay. 
The i^reaier part of the smaller craft of the plaoe had been 
drawn up to the Foreoliff ;' they^were better thera 

It niight be eight o'clock when Barbara came ont to the 
door SIT' the Sagged House, glancing to the north and to 
the south with her usual disoeming glance.' KTot' a sUr 



'' It'll be on us afore momin' t" Bab said to herself.. 

turning ta go indoonagain. ^I^Thank Qod 't most about 

here's i' shelter. There'll noau be a sotd I know out on 
yon sea to*night." - ' 

It was growing colder now — much colder. A little later 
Damiflh Aldentubdin ialniterfniaf ^e>thi to the bkoh tt> 
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Yinoke bis last oigar, was tnrprised bj the change ia the 
'temperature. " K I remaio at XJlvstan maoh longer I 
«hall bavA to write and ask Oarel to aead me a great-ooat 
•or two/* he said aadiblj, as he increased his pace. Still 
be reuiained there, walking ap and down between the 
Ness and the Forediff, now facing north and now south, 
bat finding ilbt maoh difference whichcTer way he turned. 
It was a strange night The mere air, which was scarcely 
«tirred as yet, seemed to have the force and the peculiar 
biting quality of a strong northeaster, though such wind 
as there was came off the land. And there was no change 
•either on the ocean or in the sky. The cloud-mass still 
loomed above, seeming as if fain to drop its gloomy weight 
"Qpon the wide, and dark, and gloomy sea. 

At last the sigh arose— the long, low, tristfal sigh, the 
Unt breath of the sturm, which ^eems to sweep across the 
face of the water with a sadness like to that of the sigh 
that is heard before the last breath passes from out the 
•lips of the dying. 

The storm sigh rise^, it sweeps onward, not coming to a 
moan, not fluttering or hurrying the lightest wavelet. 
There is no visible sifen— yet you see it ; there is only the 
faintest audible sound, yet you not only hear it, but hear- 
in gi you shiver. 

Then the pause comes— a dead stillness, as if the natural 
progress of the world were arrested. One might imagine 
that the earth itself had ceased to move. 

But this is only for a while ; sometimes it is a Tery brief 
while, sometimes it is longer. Of this evening it was 
efterwards said that this strange interval had lasted so 
long that it was thought that the storm might be passing by 
without breaking on this part of the northeastern coast. 

It was at the very beginning of the calm period that a 
little band of men came out from the small inn on the 
quay, known as the ** God »nd Lobster/' They were fish- 
ermen, all of them; and two, Jim Tyas and Jthn Scurr 
(Lang Jack, the name he was better known by), were 
David Andoe*s mates, and each held shares in the Star of 
ike NorOu David was not among them. The Slar of the 
Ngrth was with a portion of the herring fleet, off Danes- 
borough ; and David, with Will Scurr and Luke Furniss, 
had remained on board. The two others had walked over 
to Ulvstan for the night, as they often did. Tuey would 
return at daybreak. ',:-'•►- 

Most of the evening they had spent in the little inn, 
•smoking long clay pipes, drioking muddy beer, denouuo- 
ing trawlers and steaoaera, gossiping of this neighbor nnd 
of that, but more than all of David Andoe and Ivis trouble. 
They were angry, but not excited, when they went out, 
4B0 Ann Stamper, the lone old woman who was landlady of 
the *' Cod and Lobster," had said afterward, and there her 
testimony ended. She knew nothing more. 

They sauntered on a while, the four men ; then Lang 
■Jack went home, as he was in the habit of doing, having 
a wife capable of eliciting the *' reason why " when he 
did not. It was after ten now, yet the others stood about 
on the narrow, rugged quay, and then went down to the 
beach, still smoking, still angrily discussing the manner 
and method of the revenge they meant to take when op- 
portunity served. One was for adopting the time-honored 
and effective proCees known as "tarring and feathering'*; 
another, in a*^ moment of bitterness, had suggested that the 
squire's son should be decoyed on board some vessel in the 
•offing and subjected to the punishment known as keel- 
hauling. * But biace Hartat Theyu had one day done 

* For the benefit of the uninitiated, it may be explained that 
keel-banling was a mode of punishment used at sea in former times. 
The offender, having heavy leaden weights attached to his feet, was 
•dragged by means of ropes to and fro under the keel of the ship. 



some small kindness to Samson Yerriirs little son, Sampey 
had demurred to these more violent measures. 

'* Let*s give him a duckin*, an' ha' done wi' it/' Sampej 
said. *' Let's pop him under the water at the point o' the 
Ness, at high-tide ; and then let him go." And thereupoa 
Jim Tyas had given expression to hU opinion that Yerrill 
was a sneak, and a spiritless coward. Sampey was not a 
man to bear such an accasation tamely. His pipe was 
dashed down, his jacket off before the others were aware 
of. his intention. 

^^Gome on^w^'ll fight that oot, thoo an' me T he said, 
with subdued passion. 

Of course Jim Tyas was ready. Richard Beah had no 
thought of interfering ; and in the light of later events it 
seemed almost sad that interference should have come in 
any shape whatever. Before the first blow had been itrack 
a step came up quickly behind ; a stranger's voice broke 
in hurriedly: 

** What's up ? Who*s goin' to fight in the dark, an' at 
this time o' night ? What's the row about ?" 

There was yet no moon ; but a rift in the heavy purple- 
black cloud disclosed a steely glare that enabled the fisher- 
men to recognise that this stranger was no other than the 
man whose conduct they had been discussing, whom they 
had been desiring to get into their power by any means. 
And now, when the hot blood of anger was already cours- 
ing along their veins, it was surely the worst of momenta 
for him to come in contact with them. Before he knew 
what had happened he was struggling with the three men 
— three Against one — and two of them certainly mad 
against him. For Dick Beah had thought of Bab almost 
aa long as D^vid Andoe had done ; though a certain rude 
sense of honor had restrained him from expressing his 
preference by other than indefinite ways and means. Yet 
Bab Jinew, and he was aware that she knew ; and the 
knowledge kept up a certain amount of uneasy sensation 
on either side. Certainly the feeling he had for her added 
to the strength of the present moment's passion. 

Sampey Yerrill's voice was the only one heard above the 
strife. 

*' Let him hev a chance 1" Yerrill pleaded. ** It's noan 
fair, three again one 1 An' giv' him a chance o' speakin* I 
Let'a hear if he's owt to snay for hissel' 1" 

'* Speak r* exclaimed Jim Tyas, breathlessly. His blood 
was up as thoroughly as tbat of Hartas Thejn, who was 
strnggling to defend himself in no unscientific manner. 
" Speak ! He's spokken ower much. We'll put a stop tiv 
his speakin' 1" 

** Mak' him promise I" shouted Dick Beah. ** Mak' him 
promise 'at he'll niver oppen his lips to Bab Burdaa 
ageeaa ; 'at he'll never come near her, nor even near the 
^oose she lives in. Give him that chance. Mak' him pro- 
mise ; an' then give him a good dressin' an' let him go." 

The suggestion seemed fair enough, but it was not 
readily acted upon. The strife continued for a few mo* 
ments becauae the impetus accumulated did not permit of 
its being stopped all at once. The fiahermeo had been 
trying (o bring Hartas to the ground ; but, strange to say 
they only succeeded after some difficulty. He had morn 
muscular strength than they had anticipated, and he had 
some knowledge, of the science of self-defense. At last, 
however, they were sncoessfol ; and Beah repeated his 
suggestion. 

**Ya hear what Dick eajs ?" Jim Tyas asked, when 
Hartas was on his feet again. '*Ta bear that? If ya'll 
promise we'll let ya go, for te-neet. Ah'll noan say it 
means peace for iver ; but ya can goa for this time, if ya 
promise to keep away fra Bab Burdiis, fra the hoose she 
lives in— -nr ay, fra the varry toon 1" _ 
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••I will not make one of those promises," Hirtaa re- 
-plied, firmly and oletrljr. 

He was not blind to bis poMtioa. He knew himself to 
Ve at the mercj of three sironz, noscrapnlons, Tengefal 
Tuen ; men to whom reven^^e wai as a natnrul instinct ; not 
io bo aabdned without dread of the ainr of effeminacy. 
Tel he did not yi^ld. 

" I will not make one of those promises/' he said ; and 
the reply oame qnickly : 

*' Yon*ll either promise or yoa'U go where there'iU be no 
more chance o' promisiu'.*' 
**Then I chobse the latter.** 
«• Yon do ?" 
••I do." 

«• Wi* yer eyes oppen ?" 
••More open than yonrs appear to be/* 
•« Then hev at him, mates 1" Jim Tjas exclaimed, sav- 
nflfely, preparatory to snitinp; his action to hU word ; bnt 
-Stmpey made another effort to arrest Jim*6 wild, mad 
impetn^'asness. 

** It'll noan do to mnrdther the fool^remember that; 
an' that'll be the end on't afore we know, if we doan't tak' 
-OAre. Noo, think a minoit, Jim 1 An' let's thry this— let's 
pat the idiot into yon boat o* Dandy Will's, an' row him 
oot to sea, an* leave him there— If ave him if he ^on't 
f romise, fetch him back if he will I" 

The snggestion xvas no sooner made than steps were 
-taken to carry it into effect Hartast Theyn was bonnd 
with the ropes that were only too ready, and then p1ac(»d 
in one of the tiny, g^ly painted little pleasure boats that 
had been moored alr.ngiide the qnay. The oars had been 
removed when the boat was made fAsk Very speedily the 
men laanched it, placed themselves in another and a 
liirger one, took tha little craft in tow, and made ready 
ior starting. At the last moment Sampey Yerrill ahonted : 
"Promise!" 
" Never I" 

Away the two boats went, the fishermen polling as if 
thtir lives depend«>d on theii' f xertions, and in a faw min- 
tites they were ont upon the wide, black ocean, foil of 
revenge, of trinmph, of determination. 

And Hartas Theyo's determination was as strong as 
theirs. Though he lay in th9 boat, bonnd hand and foot, 
shivering with cold now that the straggle was over and he 
was ont npoa the dark, heaving water, he yet kept his 
•conrage. 

He was aware that the battle would be fonght ont at sea, 
too far from thd land for any sound to be heard, any help 
nfforJed ; yet no thought of breaking his reaolve c^me to 
him. No promise should be wrung from him by such 
means at this. 

With all his fanlts, he was jet no coward, and the stob* 
^mness natnrol to hi^ race might almost be counted as a 
virtue in n oriais like this. 

He knew that the present action was the result of no 
^eep-laid plot ; yet had it been ao it could scarcely have 
been more effective for the purpose of the men who wera 
concerned in it They were still pulling to the utmost of 
their power. Hartas, raising himself in the boat, watched 
Ihe receding lights of the Bight, and knew that they were 
4;oing rather to the north than to the south, though he was 
well aware that this wonli signify but little to him if they 
faiailed their threat And that they would fulfill it he 
knew but too certainly. 

Till now that strange calm had lasteJ, brooding omin* 
onsly upon earth and aea ; but Hartas became aware that 
<)hang^ was impending. A breeze was rising, beginning 
to sigh and wail ; a chill, piercing breeze it was, and the 
^Aves lapping by the very edge of the little boat was a 



dreary sound in the ear of the roan who lay there antici- 
pating the coming ordeal, and nerving himself for it with 
what strength was left him. But even jet he was unshaken 
by ony thought of yielding, of surrender. 

If it came to the worst, he could die, and some day Bab 
might come to know how and why he had died. That was 
the one comforting thought that he had ; she might come 
to know, she might even regret And, strange to say, 
this thought did oomfoft him, even this — thit by his 
death he might win 

"Snoh tears 
As would have made life preoiona.** 

Strange it is, and sad, that a human life b'uould so often 
miss th<« one hnman preciousness — ^the preoionsnsss of 
love, with all the sympathy, all the compassion, all the 
sus'eoance that a worthy love includes 1 

Strange and sad, for you, for me, if we have so missed 
th it best lasting good ; stranger and sadder far to havA 
known it and lost it ! Ah, that bitter, that unspeakably 
bitter loeing ! 

Was Barbara Burdas io find how bitter it was f Were 
there any others who might see and suffer, bit too laief 

( 7b be continued,) 



MIDSUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Bt L0UI8K Chandler Moultok. 

Thx proud pomp of the Midsummer la here : 
With daisy hlooma the meadow lands are white, 
And over them the birds chant their delight, 

And the hlne, listening heavens hend to hear. 

Within the lily^s painted cup the hee 

Swings drowsily, and dreams ahont the roee 
He loved in June, and how her leaves repose 

Where none can find them save the winds and be. 

The trees are heavy with their wealth of green ; 
And under them the waiting maidens walk 
And fill the idle hours with girlish talk 

Of such a knight aa never girl has seen — 

How he is nohle, good, and princely tall. 

And one day he will come, from his far place, 
And read the hlushes in his true love's face, 

And she will rise and follow at his call ; 

And then I see a little, painted hoat 

With white sails set to seek the Summer sea, 
And in that boat two lovers, young and free, 

With favoring winds, *neath smiling skies afloat. 

And all the proud Midsummer's pomp is come. 
And all the joy of flower, and bird, and bee. 
And all the deeper joy, when he and she. 

Their hearts' Midsummer foand, with bliss are dumb. 



THE MISE^ICORDIA. 
Ths Oboakization that Flobencb has Cause to Bispect. 

Thb stranger in Florence often meets in his rambles 
through the streets of that charming city a weird prooee- 
sion, possing. swiftly and silently thro::£:h even the moat 
crowded thoroughfares. Vehicles and pedestrians mak^ 
room for it The ragged street urchins ncTor follow in its 
wake. No noise ia made aa it passes. by. Wharever it 
goes« people raise their hats in silent homage, and both 
rich and poor, old and young, rererently step aside as it 
occupies in its hurried march the narrow. sidewalks. 

The prooession generally consists of eight or ten men. 
They are robed in long black gowns, whioh reaoli almost 
to the ground, and their heads are covered, and thoir lacea 
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masked with large, thick cawU, haTiog a small apertnre 
io front for the eyea They bear upon their Bhoolders a 
massiye bier. At night they o. rry torches, which light 
up the gloomy streets with their smoky rays, and in the 
daytime they move and look like monks on a mission of 
mercy. These men are members of the Gonfraternita 
delta Miaericordia, who Tolnotarily enter into a life of 
etriot seclusion, and for a definite period care for the sick, 
visit the poor, bear the wonnded men and women to the 
hoftpitalfl, and bnry the dead whom they hare visited dar- 
iop; their illness. They are a band of noble men joined 
together solely by pnre Christian, brotherly and charitable 
motives. 
The Order of the Misaricordia was founded in the year 



his bonnd«n tlnty to Johi, and makes application to thi» 
he«d of the Order, lie assumes the garb and cowl, and 
for a prescribed length of time is lost to the world, fan.iiy^ 
and friends among tUe gloomy halls of the Miserioordui. 
or amidst the homes of the city's poor. Not a word passes* 
the lips of one of the brotherhood to another. Amaa 
in the Order may serve next to his brother for months 
and never be oogniz int. A man may bear on his shoulders 
a dying friend and yet conceal his identity. He may ewen. 
btand at the bedside of a relative, and by the laws which 
bind the organizjttion be still unknown and unknowing. 

There were at one time quite a number of tbese Orders 
thronghoat Italy, but the present one in Florence is tlict 
only one that remains The eXAOt numbtr of meQib^^m is 
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12i4 by Piero de Lnoa BorsL The care of the sick, poor 
iind unfortunate was undertaken by nobles and rich men, 
who, in order to accomplish their object in the most satis- 
factory manner, withdrew from the world to the Church of 
iUe Misericordia on the Piazza del Ddomo, and, completely 
dlagnised from the world and from each other, carrieJ on 
their work in secrecy. During the petty wars of the many 
Italian republics, and the bitter family fends, the Order 
remained a monument of charity, and men who, during 
life, were enemies, for their allotted time would labor 
hand in hand and side by side, together in the ranks of 
the Mteerioordia. 

The rules of the Order have remained unchanged since 
that da^k period of the Middle Agea To one man all the 
members are known, and to him alone. Every resident of 
Floien^ who is competent to become a member feels it 



not given, but it is undoubtedly very large. The civil au* 
thoritiea grant them every indoigence, and the Church 
recognizee in them an important branch of charitable 
work. In times of wide-spread plagues and epidemics 
they are invaluable in their services, and many deeds of 
heroic self-denial and mercy are recorded in the private 
annals of the citizens. 

The Misericordia will always remain a feature in the 
history of Florence, and it is safe to say that ahould its 
ancient institutions be lost amid the changes Qf modern 
civilization, this one will stand for the reverential admira^ 
tion Of futuie generatLna. ' 



Evert man ought to do fbnr times as much gooci 
unconsciously as bedo^s on'pnrpoMi -^ -^ 
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SWEET SABBATH BELLS. 

By Fbamces Ridley Hayeboal. 



O SWEET Sabbath bells ! 

A message of musical chimiDg 
Ye bring us from God, and we know what you say ; 

Now rising, now falling. 

Bo tunefully calling 
His children to seek Him, and praise Him to-day— 

The day we love best ! 

The brightest and best of the seven, 
The pearl of the week, and the light of our way ; 

We hold it a treasure. 

And count it a pleasure, 
To welcome its dawning, and praise Him to-day. 



O sweet Sabbath rest ! 

The gift of our Father in heaven ; 
A herald sent down from the home far away, 

With peace for the weary. 

And joy for the dreary : 
Then, oh ! let us thank Him, and praise Him to-day. 

Rejoice and be glad ! 

'Tis the day of our Saviour and Brother, 
The Life that is risen, the Truth, and the Way ; 

Salvation He bought us. 

When wandering He sought ur, 
With blood He hath bought us ; then praise Him to-day ! 



FRANCIS JOSEPH L, AND THE AUSTRIA-HUNGARY EMPIRE. 

By Geobob Makepeace Towle. 



The reyival of the everlasting Eastern Question, 
brought 'about by the recent stirring events in Bulgaria, 
places in a oonspiouons light the relative and rival 



attitude toward each other of the Empires of Russia 
and of Austria-Hungary. These two Empires stand, 
as it were, face to face, armed cop-a-pie; each narrowly 
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watching the other lest that other should pounce upon 
the prty that both covet ; and each resolved that the 
other shall not obtain that prey without a deadly struggle. 
Amid all the many European rivalries and contentions — 
the fears of England for her gorgeous Indian dependency, 
tlie burning desire of Fi-ance to avenge herself upon Ger- 
many and recover Alsace and Lorraine, the aggrandizing 
ambition of Italy, the armed reserve of Germany regard- 
ing a possible, colossal enemy on either side — the proba- 
bilities of a great European war, also include the prospect 
of a desperate conflict between the armies of the Czar and 
of the Austrian Kaiser. 

In the light of passing events, it is important and in- 
fcerestiug to know something of the great P.owers who 
may, any day, be engaged in a deadly struggle. Of 
Russia, very much is already known, through the medium 
of English and American writers who have studied, or. 
sojourned in that vast and despotic Empire. But con- 
cerning Austria-Hungary, the general public information 
is vague. The Empire of Francis Joseph has, somehow, 
^ escaped the minute attention of readers. The wonderful 
changes which have come over it in the past twenty 
years — changes involving one of the most interesting 
and suggestive peaceful revolutions which has ever 
taken place in the kistory of nationalities — has oc- 
curred, as far as American observation is concerned, 
quietly and almost without comment. 

It is the purpose of this article to give some account of 
tho past and present of that strange conglomeration of 
diverse, restive, and mutually jealous races which are 
ruled over by Francis Joseph, and are known to the 
world at large as the Austro-H "iUgarian Empire. 

And, at the very first glance, one remarkable fact as to 
Austria - Hungary obtrudes itself upon our view ; one 
striking respect in which that Empire differs absolutely 
from any other European state. Alone among the six 
Great Powers of Europe, Austria-Hungary cannot be 
called, in any correct sense of the name, a nation. There 
la an English, a German, a Russian, a French, an Italian 
nation. Each of these has its dominant race, its puevail- 
ing language, its common customs, its distinctive na- 
tional spirit and traits. But an A^istrian nation, or race, 
or language, or character, there is none. Of nations in 
Austria-Hungary, revealing all the marks of nationality, 
there are at least four. There are the Germans of Upper 
and Lower Austria, Suabia, the Tyrol, and Istria. There 
are the Magyars of Hungary. There are the Slaves of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Gfdicia, Croatia, and Dalmatia. There 
are the Italians of Trieste. Neither one of these nation- 
cJities prevails in the Empire of Francis Joseph, either 
by numbers, or by national force. There are more Slaves 
in the German half of the Empire than there are Ger- 
mans. There are more Slaves, Serbs and Roumans in 
the Hungarian half of the Empire than there are Hun- 
garians. The German minority in the one case, the 
Magyar minority in the other, dominate and rule the in- 
ferior and divided Slavonic majority. Of the four nations 
in Austria-Hungary, the Germans are compact and 
united, and so are the Magyars ; the Slaves, on the other 
hand, who form a large plurality, at least, of the whole 
Empire, are distracted and divided in a ^hundred ways. 
The Slavic Czech of Bohemia differs as completely from 
the Slavic Pole of Galioia, or the Slavic Croat or Dalma- 
tian of the Adriatic, as he does from his German or Mag- 
yar neighbors. He speaks a Slavic dialect which they 
cannot understand ; his political aspirations are as wide 
apart from theirs as the poles are asunder ; his manners 
and customs are as removed from them as from those of 
tke Londoner or the Parisian. The Bohemian is a highly 



civilized Eui'opean ; the Croat is a semi-barbaroub semi^ 
Oriental. 

Not only is the Austro-Hungarian Empire rent by 
these strongly defined racial divisions, but, correspond- 
ingly it is distracted by their utterly diverse politicai 
aims and desires. The Hungarian and the German are 
well satisfied with the dual kingdom which exists. They, 
between them, control, each, one independent half of tha 
Empire. They are resolved upon a Centralized Govern- 
ment, a concentrated Power; upon binding close the 
different members of the Empire, and making a great, 
strong, united state. Not so the Slavic kingdoms and 
provinces. Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia demand a federa- 
tion only. They are the centrifugal forces of the pud- 
ding-stone Empire. They desire local autonomy ; what 
the Irish would call "Home Rule." They claim to be 
independent kingdoms^ and . clamor for Parliaments of 
their own. So intensely do the Bohemians feel their 
nationality, that the refusal to grant them auto- 
nomy has resulted in their abstention from taking any 
part in the government of the Austrian Kingdom, to 
which they belong. For many years the Bohemian de- 
puties have obstinately absented themselves from the 
sessions of the Cis-Leithan Parliament. 

Thus Austria is not a nation, but a group of nations, 
which are connected with each other by a purely dynastio 
bond. They are the dominions of the House of Haps- 
burg. Their only point of contact is the fact that, in one 
way or another, they have come under the rule of the 
same sovereign. How they chanced to come under that 
rule is an interesting phase of history. Some of them 
became appanages of the double-headed black eagle by 
inheritance ; some, by marriage ; some, by election ; 
some, by treaty agreement ; some, by forcible partition ; 
some, by sheer conquest of superior and relentless mili- 
tary strength. The nucleus of the Empire was the little 
Duchy Ox "Oesterreich,.** or Austria, which Charlemagne 
marked out on the south bank of the Danube, as a ram- 
part of defense for his Empire against the incursions of 
the fierce and semi-barbarous Magyars. Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, the first of the name who became German 
Emperor, granted the little duchy to his son Albert, who 
was thus the first Duke of Austria. After a while anothei 
du^chy, on the north bank of the Danube, was added to 
the first, and the whole became an archduchy. Albert 
brought with him his hereditary domain of Styria, and 
thus his state gradually grew. Later, the Kingdom of 
Bohemia and the Kingdom of Hungary got into the habit 
of electing the Hapsburg Princes as their Kings ; and so, 
after a while, those Crowns began to des^nd in the 
Hapsburg House by inheritance. Biit it. shpuld alwaya 
be borne in mind that the three Crowns — Austria, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary — were never united into one ; but have 
always remained separate Crowns, though worn by the 
same potentate, from the earliest time to this. Bohemia 
and Hungary claim, to-day, to be, and to have always 
been, independent Kingdoms. Croatia, Transylvania, 
Dalmatia, were conquered by Austrian and Hungatiaa 
arms. Galicia, or Austrian Poland, came into the handa 
of the Hapsburgs as the result of that monstrous crime 
of the last century, the partition of the ancient Polish 
Kingdom between Russia, Austria and Prussia. 

The only circumstance which saved the Hapsburg 
Empire from going to pieces long ago, was the eleva- 
tion of its Princes to the august dignity of German Em- 
peror, and the fact that, for several centuries, that 
dignity remained, without interruption, in the Austrian 
House. A power built up by an accidental combination 
of BO many racial atoms needed, for very existence sake^ 
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some sort of historic glamour, a lofty title, a symbolic 
honor, to bind it togetlier. A happy chance supplied to 
the Austrian sovereign just what was wanted to fulfill 
this need. ** The thing lacking," as a recent writer has 
said, **was found in the long connection between the 
Ducal and Archducal House of Austria with the Roman 
Empire and the Kingdom of Grermany. The majesty of a 
long line of Caesars was gradually spread over the Aus- 
trian dukes and their motley territories." 

The office of German Emperor was elective ; but, from 
the beginning of the XVth Century down to the begin- 
ning of the XlXth, the Austrian prince was as regularly 
chosen to it as he succeeded to his hereditary domin- 
ion. This Imperial dignity, however, had attached to it 
but very little real power. It was a showy but empty 
bauble. The Emperor derived little or no revenue from 
the Empire. His executive authority over the kingdoms 
and duchies of Germany was almost nothing. Again 
and again the Emperor's own vassals waged war against 
him. Once, at least, the Protestant princes of Germany 
combined to oppose him who was in name, at least, their 
supreme lord. But yet the imposing title, the historic 
dignity of the Imperial Crown, gave the Austrian princes 
that prestige in their own territories which was indis- 
ponaable to prevent the various nationalities under their 
rule from breaking loose and shattering the conglome- 
rated state they had built up stone by stone. 

It was the great Napoleon who, after his splendid 
victory over the Austrians on the field of Austerlitz, de- 
prived the Hapsburg princes of their Imperial Grown. 
He abolished the German Empire altogether, with the 
idea of erecting a French ilmpire on its ruins. Then 
Francis of Austria arbitrarily assumed an entirely new 
title — a title wholly without reason, authority or political 
logic — that of ** Emperor of Austria." Since there is no 
** Austrian" nation, as has been shown, that title is 
wholly anomalous and unmeaning. But Francis, by this 
course, wished to show the world that the House of Haps- 
u org was not to be outdone, in the matter of titular dig- 
;/*iy, by the House of Bonaparte. 

In place of the German Empire a German Confedera- 
tion was created ; and this Confederation existed, with 
Prussia and Austria as its leading members, down to the 
decisive defeat of Austria at Sadowa in 1866. Gradually 
the influence of Austria became predominant in the Con- 
federation, and for many years the German Diet acted 
very much as Vienna willed. But the battle of Sadowa 
clianged all that. Austria was dethroned from her domi- 
nant position in the Confederation, and was then ex- 
eluded from Germany altogether, and thus ceased to be 
a O^rmait Btote ; and Prussia rose to the chief place in 
Germany. 

Up to 1866 the name of Austria was identified for cen- 
turies with the ideas of absolute despotism, unfettered 
l)6rsonal power, kingship by divine right, the oppression 
of peoples, the refusal of all liberty, selfish conquest, 
and the iron dominion of military force. The Emperor 
believed himself to have absolute authority over the lives 
and property of all his subjects, not only those of his 
dominions proper, but also those who came under his rule 
by conquest. Everywhere through the Austrian domin- 
ions extended the sway of an omnipresent police, which 
obeyed the Imperial nod, and kept the people under a 
rigid and perpetual surveillance. Attached to the police 
^as a system of espionage, secretly spread through the 
Empire, to detect any symptom of disloyalty or incipient 
vevoli Avast and rapacious bureaucracy was another 
powerful engine in the hands of the Austrian despot. 
The Church was his faithful ally, and prelates and pries.ts 



served his cause and his power, receiving in their turn his 
protection in imposing their authority upon the people. 
Education, the Press and marriage were as much under 
the control of the priesthood as was religion itself. 

But a momentous change swept over the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire after the crushing defeat of Sadowa. 
That defeat excluded Austria from Germany, and forced 
the Emperor to rely for the safety of his crown upon 
winning the loyalty and bringing about the content of the 
subjects of his now discordant realm. After Sadowa it 
seemed as if the Austrian Empire were about to collapse 
and separate into a dozen parts. The Czechs and Mag- 
yars were alike restive and discontented. Hungary was 
now the most important and formidable member of the 
Austrian dominions. As Bismarck said, Sadowa had 
transferred the centre of gravity of the Empire from 
Vienna to Peath. ... 

The Emperor Francis Joseph was wise and shrewd 
enough to perceive the only method by which he couM 
save his realm from disintegration. He saw that ho 
must abandon the despotic ideas and powers of the past, 
and put Austria in harmony with the progressive spirit 
of the age. Political liberty must be granted to his sub- 
jects. In place of a purely personal authority, irrespon- 
sible and unlimited, a constitution, involving representa- 
tative institutions and responsible Ministers, must be 
established. First of all it was necessary to appease 
Hungary. Hungary, disaffected and rebellious, now in- 
evitably meant ruin to the Empire. Deprived of German 
support, the Empire could not hope to successfully re- 
sist another Hungarian revolt Francis Joseph, there- 
fore, resolved frankly to yield to Hungary's demand to 
be made an independent Kingdom, with a Parliament 
and an Executive of her own. At the same time he made 
up his mind to 'grant a real Parliament to Cis-Leithan 
Austiia. 

He chose as tho chief agent to carry out his new 
scheme a Saxon statesman, who was also a Protestant, 
Baron von Beust, and time proved that this choice was 
a very wise one. Von Beust soon showed that he had 
ample capacity to perform one of the most difficult and 
perplexing t£«ks ever committed to any statesman's 
hands. In order to effect the transformation of an 
ancient, traditional, absolute monarchy, into a dual, con- 
stitutional Empire, Von Beust constructed the complex 
system which still survives in Austria. His system in- 
volved the creation of two Kingdoms— Cis-Leithan Austria 
and Hungary— each with its own Ministry and Parlia- 
ment, and each independent of the other. The Emperor 
was to be King of each, wearing the two crowns separate. 
The two Parliaments were to consist of two Houses, the 
Lower elected upon a broad basis of popular suffrage, and 
the Upper to comprise a certain quota of hereditary 
nobles, the archbishops and bishops, and a cextain number 
of members appointed by the Emperor for life. Each 
Parliament was to be supreme in the management of the 
local affairs of the Kingdom to which it pertained. Each 
Kingdom, moreover, was to have its own Ministers, 
supreme in their sphere, who were to be responsible to 
the respective Parliaments alone. Then Von Beust 
caused the two Kingdoms to be subdivided into provinces, 
twenty-one in all. These provinces were accorded each 
its local Legislature or Diet, elected respectively by the 
great landed proprietors, the citizens of the towns, the 
small farmers and peasants of the rural districts, and the 
trade guilds. The Diets were invested with the power to 
make local laws, and to deal with education, public 
works and other local matters relating to the provinces. 

Above all these Parliaments and Legislatures Vua 
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Beast erected a supreme legislative body to manage the 
common interests of the whole Empire. This body he 
called the "Delegations.** It was composed of sixty 
members elected by the Cis-Leithan Parliament, and 
sixty elected by the Hungarian Parliament. To the Dele- 
gations were given supreme power over the Imperial 
Finances, Foreign Affairs and War. They met alternately 
at Yienna and at Pesth. Attached to them were three 
Imperial Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War and Finance, 
who composed the Executive, and who were made re- 
sponsible to the Delegations alone. Such is a brief out- 
line of the executive and legislative machinery which 
Yon Beust constructed to replace the old autocracy. It 
was a very complicated machinery, the parts of which 
fitted ill, and 
which has 
not always 
worked 
smoothly or 
effectively. 
But it at least 
a ccomplished 
the main pur- 
pose for which 
it was con- 
s t r u c ted , 
which was to 
make th e 
political lib- 
erties of the 
Austri an 
peoples a 
substantial 
r e a 1 i ty. It 
placed Hun- 
gaiy in the 
position for 
which she 
had long 
G 1 a mored in 
vain, some- 
times with 
arms in her 
hands. Hun- 
gary was now 
indeed a prac- 
tically inde- 
pendent 
Kingdom , 
satisfying the 
»spiratidf&s 
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and .conciliating the proud spirit of her people, and 
enabling her to become the mistress of her own destiny. 
A marvelous change very soon came over the attitude 
of Hungary toward their King, the Emperor and his 
dynasty. Francis Joseph repaired to Presburg, in Hun- 
gary, and there, amid an imposing ceremony, and in 
presence of a throng of the haughty Magyar nobles, was 
solemnly crowned with the ancient crown of St. Stephen. 
Hungary, from being the most disloyal and turbulent 
of his states, became the strong support and bulwark 
of his throne. The Magyars were soon the most ardently 
loyal of his subjects, and in a few years the strange phe- 
nomenon appeared, of a Magyar rebel of 1948, who had 
had a price sot upon his head, rising to the highest post 

in the Em- 
peror's gift^ 
When Count 
Andrassy was 
made Arch- 
ohancellor of 
the Empire, it 
was then clear 
the reconcilia- 
tion between 
Hungary and 
the Hapsburg 
C r o w u was 
complete. 

This great 
change from 
an absolute 
despotism to 
a constitu- 
tional dual 
monarchy was 
followed by a 
magical trans- 
formation of 
the peoples 
ruled by 
Francis Jo- 
seph, from a 
community of 
slaves into a 
land of free 
men. The 
gates of the 
Temple of 
r^ liberty were 

open to the 
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4jlftiiaii millions. The Emperor's power to ^pense 
irith the laws passed by his Parliaments waB tbJLen xrcm 
Jiim. Civil marriages were now allowed hj Jaw. Before, 
^o one could be legally married, except hy a priest. For 
the first time Austrian, Magyar and Slare were permitted 
lo assemble in free meetings for political, as well as other 
purposes. The Press was delivered from the degrading 
censorship to which it had formerly been subjected. 
The' police came under the control of a Minister respon- 
sible to the representatives of the i^eople. The system of 
spies was to a very large degree done away with. Educa- 
tion had always been a monopoly of the Church. ** Study 
in foreign universities," says MuUer, **wa3 forbidden. 
The entrance into Austrian schools of foreign teachers, 
and of scholars over ten years of age, was forbidden, and 
even for younger children, special permission had to be 
obtained. The imparting of private instruction was made 
very difficult, permission being granted by the police 
bnly under oppressive conditions. The object of the 
Austrian schools was, not to produce men of learning, 
but subjects and officials trained to blind obedience." 
With the new Constitution, all this was changed. 
Every person was now allowed to teach, whether priest 
or layman. Children of every creed were admitted into 
the public schools. School boards were established in 

J ivery province of the Empire ; and so education became 
ree and untrammelad. More important still, the free- 
flom of the citizen was amply secured by a series of wise 

},nd liberal laws. The habeas corpus was for the fii*st time 
ntroduced into once despotic Austria. It was declared 
khat, thenceforth,'** every citizen should be free in person 
ind in his house.'* No hbiise could be searched without 
k special wari-ant issued by a judge. No private letter 
sould be opened withoiit the special order of a inagis- 
irate, except in case of war. No citizen could be kept in 
jonfinement more than *forty- eight hmTrs'oh mere^sus- 
nciou/ Tilyery creed was* declared entiTTed to* absolute 
reedoin of worship. 'Besides,' every nationality in the 
EmiKfe", was asVerted " to have equal rights'-;;-^ the right 
,0 its. ownManguage and" its own * n^tioiiai customs. 
,* The State recognizes all languages spoken in a given 
^rovmco as jpqual in the public echools, the public offices 
md ^^enerallVin public life. Where more than one lan- 
guage is spoken; the authorities ar^to provide' that each 
litizon shall receive State aid* for education in his own 
;onguojvvitTiout"'l)eing'' forced to learn any other." ' 

Sucji, ing^erai, is tho'wonderful transformation which 

^'as^tbo res'ult "of tremendous defeats in war, and which 

las taken place in Austria-llungary'within thirty years. 

Chat Einpire*to-day is thoroughly constitutional ; the' old 

icspotism has vanished for ever. It could not, by any 

locident or coiiibination of circumstances, be restored. 

/The lovers of freedom," once exclaimed Burke, *'will 

30 free. " A great people which has once tasted liberty 

?.in never be wholly weaned from it again. No doubt, 

Jill the difficulties of the Emperor, all the dangers to hLs 

Empire, did not vanish when he threw aside the mantle 

pf a Caesar, and assumed the rule of a constitutional 

ulejr. The Slaves are still restive, and still demand 

* autonomy." That is, Bohemia, Galicia, Dalmatia, desire 

ach a Parliament ^bf its own, just as Austria proper has 

ts Parliament, and 'Hungary its Parliament. Political 

Lgitation is constautly'fife in the Slavic provinces ; and 

ihis creates a* constant,^ though it can scarcely be called a 

feea'dly, peril to thd'Crown. The weakness of the Empire 

{—its diversity in race, creed, language, and custom — is 

tn\ 3terate and incurable. The best that can be said for 
hw ntj\rg;y»tem uf ■ ciriftliluli onal events is, that it saved 
jihe Empire from immediate and inevitable collapse^' and 



has so held its various and naturally conflicting parts 
together. 

That Austria Hungary should thus have been saved, 
by a heroio i)oliticaI Iremedy, from the cei-tain collapse 
which once threatened it, was in no small degree owing^ 
to the character of the particular Hapsburg who was 
ruling over the Empu*e in the period of its deadly danger. 
Francis Joseph I. is no common man, and no oQmmon 
sovereign. In his long and almost continuous tronblona 
reign, he has proved himself a wise and far-seeing prince. 
If it cannot be said of him, any more than of the Bour- 
bons, that he forgets nothing, it can, at least, be asserted 
that, unlike the Bourbons, he' can learn Bometliing. 
There is much that is worthy of high admiration and re- 
spect in a potentate, who has not only cast aside the 
garb of despotism which he inherited, but who has done 
so graciously, promptly, at the right moment, and in 
obedience to the interests of the subjects who were once 
practically his slaves. Francis Joseph is the oldest 
sovereign in Europe, in length of reign, Queen Victoria 
of England excepted. He has presided over the des- 
tinies of his realm for thirty-eight years. He entered upon 
the Hapsburg inheritance before he was of age ; and lie 
has not yet long passed the period of middle life. No 
one ever looked upon Francis Joseph as a brilliant man, 
or as a ruler capable of great statestrokes or unusual ad- 
ministrative talents. His qualities are rather solid and 
substantial than shining. But he has, at least, the great 
merit, in a man used from youth up to a despotic sceptre, 
of reading the signs of the times, and bending to the 
inevitable ; of sincere abnegation and abdication of 
powei*8 once limitless ; of the shrewd choice of the right 
men to undertake thfe complex task which events forced 
upon him ; and of honestly carrying out the scheme c|f 
constitutional form and liberty, when once that schemp 
had been devised and put in operation. There are other 
respects in which Francis Joseph is worthy of higii 
praise. In personal character, he is temperate, upright 
manly, and of a kindly disposition. He is, moreoveii; 
scrupulously faithful to the duties which, even under n 
constitutional system, his Imperial office imposes upon 
him. Once he was, perhai)s, the worst-hated man in tl4j 
Austrian dominions. This was in the early days of hS 
reign, when he seemed to be blindiy' and obstinately- 
clinging to the traditional absolutism of his Hapsburg 
predecessors. But he speedily won the good opinion of 
his subjects, when he was seen to devote himself, with 
hardworking pei'severance and stubborn energy, to the 
arduous work of solving the problem of his Govern- 
ment, and at last accomplished it in spite of every 
obstacle. His life has, ever since, been one of regular, 
constant, and unremitting labor. Probably there is no 
Austrian, above the laboring class, who works more in- 
defatigably. Francis Joseph rises at six every morning ; 
and, as he takes his coflfee, reads the morning papers. 
Then he walks for half an hour through the luxuriant 
Park of Schonbrunn ; and as he strolls, a secretary, walk- 
ing by his side, gives him an abstract of the letfers 
which have come by the morning mail. Returning to his 
study, the Emperor dictates answers to such letters 
and petitions as have any importance in his eyes.. It 
is worthy of note that these answers are given in^eveu 
different languages, according to their destination in^dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire ; for Francis Joseph is easily 
the master of the languages of his many-tongued sub- 
jects. It 18 said that he thus disposes of 200 letters and 
petitions every day before nine o*clock. Next, he re- 
ceives his Ministers, who report daily' to the Emperor on 
subjects connected with their several departments.' The 
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ministerial interviewers occupy two hours, after whioli 
the Cmperor t^kes a frugal lunch, usually of eggs, bread 
and butter, with a single glass of rich Hungarian wine. 
At noon, the doors are thrown open, and Francis Joseph 
receives his subjects without distinction of rank or social 
Btanding. At this hour, he appears as the kindly and 
gi*acious father of his people. 

** The utmost care is taken," writes one who has been a 
"witness of this patriarchal scene, '* not ,to slight any of 
those who wish to speak to the Emperor, on account of 
their poverty or humble station in life. The Emperor 
himself often looks into the anteroom ^ and when he sees 
some old persons there, he motions them to step up to 
him, at the same time asking the younger applicants to 
wait, even though they belong to the highest circles of 
society." This general reception lasts an hour. Atone, 
the Emperor for the first time joins his family circle. 
The Empress, that superb Elizabeth of Bavaria, who, in 
middle age, preserves^ only in a- riper maturity, that 
beauty which, in her fouth, dazzled all Europe with its 
refulgence, is there'to greet him. She is still the finest- 
looking female sovereign in Europe^ People still talk of 
her lustroytf ^rk eyes, her rich brunette complexion, her 
abunda£i#, i^ining black hair, her handsome, firm mouth, 
and her chin of such perfect mold thJvt the Greel^ sculp- 
tors' ifiight envy it ; her haughty, but not arrogant car- 
riage, and her magnificently full, well-rounded, straight 
and supple form. Surely never was there a more daz- 
zling, more anomalous, grandmother in the world ! 

A brief ride on horseback occupies Francis Joseph after 
the domestic reunion ; and at two he is back in his small 
reception-room, receiving ambassadors or state officials. 
He dines at five ; but for the pleasures of the table he ' 
cates little^ His favorite dish is roast chicken, taken with ' 
a few sips of Tokay. He dispatches his. jjioal in a brief 
twenty minutes, and once idore returns to his cabinet, 
where he finishes off for the day whateveV biisines^ re- 
mains for him to do. Later, ke attends the Empress to 
the opera, or to a concert; but Le rarely stays through 
either performance. The late evening finds him reading^ 
for one of his favorite recreations is to run over the latest 
publications, which are brought and laid on his table as 
soon as they are issued. He retires at midnight, unless 
he is kept up on some important business ; for, early and 
late, Francis Joseph is always accessible to his Ministers ; 
and, indeed, to all who have matters of moment to lay 
befure him. 

The habits of the Austrian Emj^eror are temperate, 
coiTect and ^regular. He enjoys the work of his Imperial 
office, and has few j^j^isements besides those which be- 
long to it. He has no taste for that was^ful sort of pro- 
digality which is called magnificence, fie is thought to 
be weaJtliy ; but he has never been accused of rapacity, 
aiii his personal wants are few. He escapes the, state 
and ceremony demanded by his position as^quiokly and as 
often as he properly can. His household is carefully, al- 
most parsimoniously, managed. He is not at all fond of 
military parades and show, ai^d shirks the task of re-, 
viewing his troops whenever J»© decently can. The only 
recitation in which Francis Joseph seems still to delight 
isjy^chtoe. He is fond of chamois-hunting in the beau- 
tiful jyrolese Alps, and is said to look forward with boy- 
ish gLee to ii(^ prospect of a week's rambling over the 
giacierg, witii his short riile^lung across his back. He 
is a do*iuf^ hunter, and has more than once risked his life 
*jaong thg Tyrolese gorges and precipices. Such are 
tte of the features of the life of the remarkable sove- 
phpse- reign, and to a large degree by whose 
A iHunsiaiT has becmne a- tJonsfituHonal state. 



As a great power of Europe, the position of Austria- 
Hungary has entirely shifted since the despotism was 
exchanged for a constitutional system. Before the battle 
of Sadowa the Empire was intimately connected with 
Germany and German policy. For many yeai's it was 
the controlling power in the Germanic confederation. It 
was always in rivalry with Prussia for the chief influence 
in that body. Once expelled from Germany, however, 
Austria-Hungary ceased to bear high interests in West- 
ern Europe. It became rather an eastern than a western 
power. Just as the centre of gravity of the Empire 
shifted from Vienna to Pesth, so the locality of its inter- 
national interests shifted from the arena of Germany to 
that of Southeastern Europe. Hungary now held the 
key to Austrian policy. Hungary must, above all, be 
heeded and appeased ; her fears must be allayed, and, as 
far as possible, her ambitions satisfied. Now Hungary 
has always feaVed a union of the Slavic races in Eastern 
Europe. She has dreaded the possibility of the erection 
of a great Slavic state on her own borders, which might 
win away from her Crown the Slavic provinces now sub- 
ject to it. Besides, Hungary has a deep interest in the 
control of the Danube and its mouths. The Danube is 
the great main artery of Hungarian commerce ; it is the 
natural outlet to Hungarian products and enterprise. 
Foremost of all, Hungary has regarded with the deepest 
apf)rehension the ambition southward revealed by the 
Russian Empire. With the encroachment of Hussia to- 
ward or to the Bosphorus, pan-Slavism — the aspiration 
for a union of the Slavic races, perhaps under the Rus- 
sian Crown— could not but receive a tremendous impetus. 
If would destroy the balance of power in Southeastern 
Europe, make Russia supreme from the: Neva tpith^ 
water frontier of Asia, and put Hungary ifi. de^y peril 
of a great loss, of ierritory and strength,, c *: 

In this fact lies the secret of the policy of Austrirf- 
Huhgary as a great European power. For two cen- 
turies Austria's chief rival aiid antagonist was Prussia. 
Not only has^this ceased to be the fact since the Hafcs- 
burg was expelled from Germany, but the once invetfer- 
ate rivals have become close dlies and friends. The In- 
terests of the two I'mpires, after having been for so long 
absolutely irreconcilable, have come to coincide. The 
one strong and established alliance to-day in Europd is 
that between Germany and Austria - Hungary. It- is 
founded upon the circumstance that the interests of the 
two Powers are harmonious. Germany desires a great, 
united, unassailable Empire, and to this the realm of 
Francis Joseph no longer objects. Austria - Hungary 
wishes to preserve the dual Emi^ire, and to extend itself, 
if anywhither, eastward and southeastward. Both ai*e 
anxious to restrain Russia from growing too great and 
strong. The chief rival of Austria Hungary in Europe, 
therefore, is no longer Prussia or Germany — it is Russia. 
It is the task of Francis Joseph to check any encroach- 
ment of Russia southward of the banks of the Pruth. pt 
will be_for Ausji-ia^ if for any power, to go to war wfth 
Russia in case the Czar once more undertakes to mai*h 
on Constan tine pie. - "^ ..-^-.% _.,..... y 

By the Treaty of Berlin, and by the combined fi- 
fluence of England and Germany, the two once TurkAh 
provinces of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, lying somh 
of Hungary and west of Croatia, wore placed under me 
protection of the Austrian Empire. These two i)rovin^s 
have ever since been ruled by Austrian governors, aid 
garrisoned by Austrian soldiers. It is altogether lik4y 
that at a favorable moment they will be formally incor- 
porated as a part of the Austrian realm. Thus Austfjgi- 
Hurfgary has taben,- already, an important step eastward. 
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li 18 probable that Anstria-Hangarj*s ambition, more- 
OTer, does not stop at the Servian or the Greek frontier. 
There is little doubt that, diyorced for eyer as is the Aus- 



trian Empire, from all hope of aggrandizement in other 
parts of Europe, it does aspire and aim at further ac- 
quisitions of territory in the southeast In the natural 
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oonise of events it seems likelv that, when the Tcrkish 
Empire in Europe suffers the final collapse which has 
long been threatened — when the Turks are reallj driven 
''bag and baggage" out of Europe — one or other of the 
Great Powers will inherit the dominions of the Sultan. 
It is perfectly clear that Bussia is desperately resolvcl 
to become his heir ; to reign in Constantinople ; to en- 
throne and consecrate the Czar in the ancient Greek 
Cathedral of St Sophia ; to dominate the Bosphorus, 
and to become navally supreme on the ^gean. The 
great general aim of Austria-Hungary is less clear. But 
who can doubt that the Hapsburg, with his gaze strained 
eastward, with his inherited love of conquest not yet, 
perhaps, ex- 
tinguished, 
and with his 
fear of Bus- 
Rian aggn^n- 
dizem ent 
excited to a 
most sensi- 
tive pitch — 
incited, too, 
by the seeth- 
ing turmoil 
of Hungarian 
dread and 
desire —does 
not dream of 
one day 
raising the 
Austrian in- 
stead of the 
Bussi a n 
standard 
above the 
Golden 
Horn? If 
the Sultan's 
Empire must 
crumble and 
fall, why 
should not 
Austria, in- 
stead of Bus- 
sia, enter 
upon the 
possession of 
h i s legacy ? 
Austria, no 
less than 
Bussia, 
craves an 

outlet on the sea for her navies and her commerce. 
Is it likely that the Austrian Emperor would be 
content wiUi Salonica, and would willingly see the 
gigantic dominion of Bussia extended to the southern 
seas lying along her eastern Hungarian frontier ? 

It IS thus probable, though not absolutely evident, 
that the mainsprings of the Austrian policy of to-day 
are twofold — ^that that policy has a defensive and an ag- 
gressive phase. It is defensive, inasmuch as the advance 
of Bussia would imperil the position, and might dis- 
integrate the dominion, of the kingdom of Hungary. It 
is probably aggressive, inasmuch as Austria-Hungary has 
. see.mingly. conceived the ambition to be that, dominant 
power in Southeastern Europe whicl|' everybody knows 
BDssia has bent all her energies to be ever since the days 
of Peter the Great ; and imagines that, while obstnicting 



the advance of Bussia, Austria might as well attempt 
to win the splendid prize herself. 

In the event of the coming on of such a war as passing 
events render probable, with what strength and what 
prospect of success would Austria-Hungary be able to 
take the field ? What are her military and financial re- 
sources ? In common with all the great European 
powers, the Austrian Empire has felt it a necessity in 
recent years to maintain a great and very costly military 
armament. The Austrian law of conscription is as severe 
and universal in its application as is t^<at of the neigh- 
boring German Empire. Every Austrian subject must 
enter the Army at the age of twenty, and must remain in 

some branch 
of the mili- 
tary service 
for twelve 
years. For 
three years | 
he must 
serve in the 
active army, | 
for seven in 
the reserve, 
and for two 
more in the 
Landwehr, 
correspond- 
ing to our 
militia. Ko 
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can in 
any way have 
a snbetitnte, 
and very few , 
exceptions 
are made 
exempting 
Aus t rian 
subjects 
from mili- 
tary duty.' 
The army of 
the dual 
Empire is 
divid64 into 
four dassea 
— ^the active 
forces, the 
reserves, the 
Landwehr 
and the 
Landsturm. 
The latter, 

however, only exists in time of war, and is a sort of 
volunteer auxiliary to the regular order. The total of 
the standing army on a peace footing, exclusive of 
the Austrian and Hungarian Landwehr and the mili- 
tary police, is about 255,000 men. On a war footing 
the numbers rise to over 770,000 men. If to these 
figures we add the Landwehr and gandarmerie, we find 
that the entire disposable force in the hands of Francis 
Joseph is 270,000 on a peace footing, and rather over a 
million on a war footing. This armament seems small, 
to be sure, when it is compared with those of the three 
other Great Continental Powers ; for Bussia has a war 
armament of about 2, ()00,000, Germany of more than 
2,500,000, iand France over 3,500,000. Never, indeed, 
has the world witnessed so prodigious a multitude of 
armed men as appear on to-day's European anny rolls. 
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Franci55 Joseph I., and the Austria- Hungary Empire. 



The Austrian Army, in time of w^, is provided with 
30,000 officers and 200,000 horses. It has forty regi- 
ments of cavalry, and twenty -five of artillary. Every 
year 100,000 young men are added to its ranks. The 
ftdministration of the Army is a curious result of the 
•dual character of the Empire. The active forces and the 
reserves are under the authority of the Imperial War 
Minister, who, as we have seen, is one of the three 
Ministers who are responsible to the "Delegations." 
But the force of the Landwehr is controlled in each of 
the two Kingdoms respectively by the ** Ministers of the 
National Defense." who are responsible to the Austrian 
find the Hungarian Parliaments. In case of war, how- 
ever, both Xiandwehrs come under the central command 
of Tienna It is not easy to estimate the skill or courage 
of the Aastrfan soldiers of to-day. For twenty years 
they have not had a chance to show the world the char- 
acter of their discipline or the metal of their bravery. 
But it is undoubtedly true that the Emperor's chief re- 
■ liance, in the event of a great conflict, would be upon 
' ins Germans and Magyars. The Austrian Germans share 
' those qualities of intelligence, coolness, endurance, 
amenity to discipline and precision which enabled their 
brethren of the north to carry their arms within the 
walls of Paris, and to achieve, by military power, the 
unification of Germany. The Magyar is traditionally a 
• fighter of a more vehement and savage sort. On the 

- 1>bttlefield he always displayed a fteiy impetuosity and 

- iEtm which caused his onset to be dreaded by the Turk 
-on oQe side of him and the Teuton and Slave on the 
ix)thej*,. ^y^^ Magyar has never yet been wholly con- 
jj^iAtdredf, \ Should a war with Bussia break out, we may 
jH^reonfideftl; that the brunt of the conflict will fall upon 
■S^CM^^Tftr^ and that he will gladly and eagerly accept 
tifc^ - It^ fe"He who is chiefly interested to check Bussian 
^a^gr^sioh feputhward, and it is he who is inspired with a 

spedial ^ft^ed of the Cossack, remembering well how it 
'itoi 4l4jEJB]cmgary was restored to the iron rule of the 
rfei^B^jlij^ by BuBsian arms, in the memorable revolu- 
vtiolb iijtoriy years ago. 

•."I ''Hid XiwJtrian Navy is a small one, and cannot, of 
' tours'^, ^fcr compared with those of England, France, 
GefrAaiSyV^r even Bussia. The eeaboard of the Empire 
•ris %%Mlj£%.»d the good naval harbors are few. Still Aus- 
vijfife|g9^}i» expedient to have a navy comprising thirteen 
S^lftfg^ i^ftiads, twenty -six cruisers and coast vessels, 
^Iweaty^twcrtorpedo boats and other smaller naval craft, 
•Aft »BS?aF\4,000 marines on a war footing. T\m Navy 
Jtil H^5f "-ffie control of the Imperial Minister of War. 
^*4?ft^tfei*ni^6f naval 8er\uce is ten years — three in the active 
'^serVice^aiid' seven in the reserve. Austria finds no diffi- 
culty in filling her naval quota by voluntary enjistment. 
•Iii"*M*d(*Ho keep up her military and naval armaments 
'*ih|'^!lo%)tfe/6pbnds yearly about 110,000,000 florins, or, 
Ltaktn^ Ifc'e "florin id be worth ab6ut. forty cfeiits, ncal-Iv 

>-* ThS geographical defects of thefmirtiei' of the E*mpii*o, 
Weybldasit fe Sir' several sides of national rampaits and 
*fenils,^as'0|ei io some degfec^i-eAediefd by artifteial 
aH^H'ii 5s"*. a' curious fadlHfta* Vie^M* itMt'is 
"i?5f^'Sl*ftft#i." iut the frontiers of ©dh^ia tflkMlPokivia 
*on iihe^hortR have many citadels, ■'•intrenched camps and 
'Strengthened natural fortress^^ Hutfgary; is well de- 
♦fended by '^^ographical supportsP, and the Alpine frontier 
l6f Hie-^^1 is well providect for in refipbdt of*iortifica- 
fei*n.*'Bi^t-fl land boundary '5,000 -milit In Extent can- 
•%bt eisify be "covered wi£h lefltectuat-TttiififeiHl flection. 
I In a word, Austria-Hungarjt lies mike hiposed to ih- 
-*!»sioQ -tJiau 4ii\y othet* groat country in: Europe. 



Finally, the involvement of Austria-Hungary in a great 
war would no doubt increase the ^peril to which she is 
always more or less subject, in spite of the change in her 
govermental system — that of disintegration by reason of 
the centrifugal tendencies of some of her states. A 
mighty convulsion, in which victory would be doubtful, 
would gravely shake the not very secure foundations of 
the liberalized Eminre. After all is said, the dual Em- 
pire is a make-shift system, which is not likely to bear a 
heavy strain of expense or warlike exertion. We may at 
least hope that whatever destiny the future may have in 
store for the Empire, and for its many incongmoua 
sections, the liberties given to the Austrian peoples by 
the wisdom of modem statesmanship may be perma- 
nently enjoyed by them. 



**The best romance," says Buskin, ** becomes danger- 
ous if by its excitement it renders the ordinary course of 
life uninteresting, and increases the morbid thirst for 
scenes in which we shall never be called on to aci.** 
Further on he writes : " Whether novels or poetry or 
history be read, they should be chosen not for their 
freedom from evil, but for their possession of good." 
That is the very keynote to the whole problem of read- 
ing for rich and poor, young and old. It is the stand- 
ard by which parents and guardians should judge any 
book they may wish to give their children. The duty 
and responsibility of making the choice is an onerous 
one, but must be faced. The young mind is a virgin 
soil, and whether weeds or rare flowers and beautiful 
trees are to spring up in it will, of course, depend m)on 
the character of the feeds sown. You cannot scatter 
literary tares and reap mental com. A good book is the 
consecrated essence of a holy genius, bringing new light 
to tl\e brain and cultivating the heart for the inception 
of noble motives. Boys* literature of a sound kind 
ought to help to build up men. Girls* literatiire pught 
to help to build up women. 1 . ^ c 

The Bay of Galway is capacious in size, it has natniallv 
many advantages, and few drawbacks to the making it 
into a shipping i^ort. It is not so many acres *6f s^a 
water, useless for all purposes except that of ad'ding to 
the beauty of the scenery. On the contrai-y, it is deep 
all over, capable, at a comj^aratively small cosl,^6f full 
utilization, and, being situated at the sea-board *<gf a pro- 
vince rich in ?/» developed materials in the waters, on the 
surface, in mines, in quarries, it is no exaggeration to say 
that, even at present, the making of Galway" into a seaport 
for transatlantic and other foreign shipping is an enter- 
prise so promising that, were there not ways of accounting 
for its neglect dutside the regions of politico- economic 
matters, its present condition would be a spectacle ol 
astonishment and a standing disgrace to the common 
sense, in. industrial things, of the i^eople of the ttiiJed 
Kingdom. .• ,, 

When Longfellow visited the Queen at. Windsor tiie 
servants. crowded on to the stairs and into the passages 
to get a view of l^im. On the Queen's asking them why 
they were ^o- enthnaiastio about the poet, she was told 
tliat they used to listen tp Prince Albert reading ** Evan- 
geliue*' to his children, iijd, knowing t^e lines by heaft, 
thej longed to see the map wh j wrote them. The Queen 
is-^ond of telling thi§' story ^1, •' , • 

In thi8:v^ry:bufey- and-'p-aoUcil^-.ftge, the best of 
thoughts clothedj'in'the besflotfrx^nis find none too 
eager readers; and faiofet eloquent 'preachers speak too, 
often to hail-empty i^evfl.' ...._.;.... ^ ^ 
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HIS HAUNTED HOUSE. 
Bv John Moran. 



Somehow it will pursue him through the daytime, 
And flU him with unquiet dreams by night ; 

O'erclouding life's few fleeting hours of playtime, 
And bringing darkness where there should be light. 

He had built a house to Love in pride and pleasure, 
Where winged thoughts waited but to do the will 

Of her who held his heart's eternal treasure, 
In utterest trust of whom he feared no ill. 

From the deep foundation to the topmost rafter, 
He bad deemed it firm and steadfast, and so great 

That the storms and breakers of no vague Hereafter 
Could make one breach or lower its lordly state. 

He had ftohloned walls in many a form and color, 
With pictured fancy and with frescoed dream. 

How could fate blur or any years make duller, 
This labor of love conceived in faith supreme. 

let it stands to day In dreariest isolation. 

Untenanted, uncared for and untrod. 
Save by a weird, phantasmal congregation, 

That owns the sway ot some demoniac god. •' 

As the Eincloo leper nightly roams and wanders 

About l^eyillage. Outskirts, shunned, apart, 
Hearing the'glad glHs' laughter that but panders 

To th^ hideous canker eating out his heart- 
So he, around his debolate, haunted dwelling, 

Jb forced to wander till at length life fail ; 
Hearkening for echoes of old, glad song^ swelling, 

That always die ija. some most dolorous wail. 



Ever he bows with lowliest genuflexion 

Before Love's inner and most holy shrine.- 
Praying absolvement in deep introspection, 

Humbly beseeching for some word or sign- 
Ever to listen vainly, oh, how vainly I 

For any faintest token of reply ; 
The awful silence only uttering plainly, 

** Your dream is dead, your heaven has passed you by." 

Sometimes in wrath he wishes he could curse her. 

From the'deep despair where dreams and memories dwell ; 

But the , Past forbids him ; still his fond thoughts nurse her 
In the heart she palsied by her cold " farewell." 

It was said In such a cruel, callous fashion, 

After all the nearness that their lives had known ; 
After solemn troth-plight made in warmth and passion. 
After pledges held by Love and them alone. 

And she left the place her j^resence warmed and gluMoned, 
With no least light tumhig of her small, sweet htsad ; 

With no throb of pity for the man half maddened, 
Who was nowise conscious of what words he said. 

She, only she, has had the power to blight h^m, 
To make his life a most calamitous curse; 

And none save she has any power to right him, 
And none can make his future any worse. 

For the lone house stands, and weeds grow rank around it. 
Where once her little feet left daintiest track; 

But, save Love himself within her heart should sound it, 
He will never voice the cry, *' My queen, come back !" j 



MEMORY, AND ITS CULTIVATION. 

By Walter Edgar McCann. 



Thtlosophebs liav€i written a great deal on the subject 
of memory^ fcnt it niay be questioned whether any one 
his given 'more definitely the principles which govern the 
Buccession- of thought^ than Aristotle, who says that they 
colKist^' of .three-r-viiC, similarity, contrariety and co-ad- 
jaShcj. . Tfeings*'*thai are alike naturally come up in 
tlie 'min^ ^fesely together, as do those which have any 
B^eciel^of coiiti^it^, and, finally, contraries, have an 
associitive' conn<^cliofl ; as, if we think of black, white 
is^g^sted ; if of h^t, cold ; if of good, evil, and so on. 
Premely wfeat is the operation of memory in the brain is 
uminown, an^ probably in the nature of things must ever 
he ; althougli many theories have been offered, particu- 
larly by those who have studied diseases of the mind. 
Ope of the most intelfesting articles wrftten on the sub- 
ject is that by Th. Ribot, published in a scientific maga- 
zyie some te^ ago, and which maybe described as not 
oflv curious an(J plausible, but exhaustive. 

\vith . fhe physiological and abstruse parts of the 
qi^ion the preaent paper has nothing to do, the design 
Mjo^ ratter to show some of the interesting peculiarities 
of lUe faculty of memory and of how by natural, as well 
aa by cei-taip mec\ianicd, means it may be cultivated. 
Kotiiing is ^better established than that, with proper ap- 
pbcation and exercise, an inferior memory may be made 
gog^aofftlgood one still better. Many cases are known 
vaere, wAjl some kittle zeal, a remarkable "^^deficiency in 
tlii|, pwrjicijrfjjr lios been remedied, and Houdin, the 
p^ggUd^^^ator, a^ others have shown how a naturally 
gqgd memory^nas oy incessant practice been trained to 



discipline is of itself gentle, and the only point is to 
apply it rationally and without relaxation. Houdin and 
his assistant turned their tasks into a sort of amusement, 
as did Heller and the young lady who supported him in 
constructing their second-sight performance, and mne- 
monic feats of prodigious character were accomplished — 
incredible, indeed— but, through the method adopted, 
the rehearsals were but pastime. Perfection was acquired 
almost insensibly. The cardinal principle was, however, 
that the drill should be incessant. , 

Some astonishing stories, most of them very welB 
known, have come down to us of the memories i^os-l 
sessed by certain celebrated men, particularly among tha 
ancients. The faculty has been pronounced by one of 
the Roman writers the test of. the superior intellect, alJ 
though such is really far from the truth. Jean Jacque^^ 
Rousseau, for instance, was, as he relates, possessed of 
an exceedingly weak memory. His mind retained ideas 
vividly enough, but he could not master words by rote, 
and in the "Confessions" he tells several amusing stories 
of how this shortcoming placed him in awkward situations. 
The lively Montaigne confesses to a similar defect in his 
mental constitution and the multitude of illustrations 
used in his essays, and which seem to arise spontane- 
ously from his argument, were carefully culled from his 
notebook, which he terms his paper memory. 

But, on the other hand, there are extraordinary ac- 
counts, as we have remarked, of the gifts of memory 
owned by noted individuals among the ancients. A 
Greek philosopher is mentioned who, after delivering a' 



4^^oinl of the marvelous. Nor is there, if the right long harangue extempojSi,_;?QT;ldj'.§Pfiat it without losing, 
metbod be used, any severe strain in this exertion. The I a word. Seneca states that in his youth he could repeat 
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2,000 names ex- 
actlj in the sejne 
order they were 
read to him. He 
c o n I d acqture 
200 verses from 
hearing them 
read only once, 
and could give 
them backward 
or forward, as 
desired. This, 
however, seems 
to suggest that 
he used a system 
of mnemonics, by 
which such feats 
are comparative- 
ly easy. CynL. 
knew the name 
and face of every 
soldier in his 
army, while Arfs- 
tides could name 
every citizen in 
Athens. In 
modem times. 
Napoleon's mem- 
ory had the 
strength of ad- 
amant ; at least 
as respects those 
matters which 
interested him. 
Facts of a cer- 
tain kind were 
chiseled inefbce- 
ably in his mind, 
and from one 
hearing or read- 
ing. The player's 
faculty, however, 
of quickly com- 
mitting i n d i 8- 
criminate prose 
or V e T s e y he 
probably did not 
possess better 
than ordinary 
I)eople. 

Memory is, in- 
deed, of various 
kinds, some hav- 
ing a special gift 
of remembering 
language, others 
ideas, others fig- 
ures, and still 
others faces. Not 
seldom marvel- 
ous superiority 
in « this way is 
associated with 
inferiority of the 
under standing. 
As we know, 
idiots are some- 
times found to 
possess an extra- 
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ordinary memory, which renders the whole question of 
the endowment bo puzzling a pi'oblem. This, at least, 
appears certain and a law— that all depends on the 
impression an idea makes. What we are interested in 
we do not forget ; what is indifferent to ns passes away 
as qnickly as a portrait seen in a mirror. Age enfeebles 
all the powers of the brain as well as those of the 
body, and yet, as some one has shrewdly remarked, 
there was 
scarcely ever 
yet an old 
man, how- 
ever forget- 
ful he might 
be, who 
could not 
recall how 
much money 
he had, and 
where it was 
placed. Im- 
pressions are 
of course 
strongest 
early in life, 
and hence we 
forget easily 
recent events 
as we ad- 
V an ce in 
years. The 
reason chief- 
ly seems to 
be that we 
have become 
pretiy well 
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used to everything, and there are no surprises, which 
is one of the misfortunes of age. Few occurrences are 
so novel that they are accentuated sharply and deeply, 
and upon the vividness of the picture depends the 
strength of the impression it makes, and the length oi 
its abiding. 

Upon analysis we find, as a general principle, that 
memory depends upon association. One idea starts an- 

other in 
some way 
connected 
with it A 
man, for in- 
stance, is 
going out 
and takes up 
his coat to 
put it on. In 
the pocket 
he notices a 
lead -pencil, 
which re- 
minds him 
of a drawing 
he had pro- 
m i s e d to 
make for a 
friend of a 
house he 
had once 
seen, where 
a murder 
had recently 
happened. 
This recalls, 
by - the -way. 
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that up-8tair3 he La« a newspaper which contains an ac- 
count of that old house which has a history. Here, as we 
perceive, there is a regular chain of ideas, one thought 
leading directly to another. The whole system of natural 
memory is founded upon simple links of this sort, and 
forms, accordingly, the basis of artificial memory or 
mnemonics. A spark fires the ti*ain in every direction. 
A subject arising, a man sits down to write an article. 
Instantly his recollection awakes, and a flood of ideas 
related to the matter issues forth. They separate and 
"wander off in all directions, particularly with persons of 
discursive habits of thought. It is through this that 
•with practice or custom persons who write for the Press 
are enabled to do very acceptable work in a great hurry. 
By the exercise of a little method and order it is possible 
to perform this sort of task with scarcely an instant's 
preparation. The usage of thinking in a rapid and con- 
centrated way becomes easy, and by adherence to system 
it is possible to deal intelligently with any topic. The 
person who writes this has for years furnished matter for 
the editorial jJage of an afternoon paper, the necessity 
existing to take up subjects without any previous re- 
flection, in order to have the copy in the hands of the 
printers by a certain hour ; but by following a little 
formula the process of thinking is easy, and the article 
is made to possess the form and proportion of more elab- 
orate compositions. Heads have been devised to suit 
almost any topic. For example : 1. Belate the circum- 
stance or proposition. 2. Is it true ? Is the common 
opinion correct ? 3. Give the historical associations and 
like cases. Contrast the past and present. 4. Whom 
does it affect. Are the motives honest or the reverse ? 
5. Has clime or temperament any connection with the 
matter ? "What will be the general consequences, good 
or evil ? 6. What are the causes ? Is any one to blame ? 
Is there any inconsistency ? The explanations. Could 
the affair have been prevented ? 7. What are the reme- 
dies ? The conclusion to be drawn from it. The future. 

There are few topics to which this simple formula may 
not be mado to apply, and under expeditious circum- 
stances it may be, and is, often found of great assist- 
ance. The idea is to stir recollection, and then deal with 
it in an orderly way. 

There are many good memories which seem defective 
simply because there is no method used in employing 
the information stored up, or, as schoolmasters say of 
certain pupils, they are bright but cannot apply their 
knowledge. The proper course by which the treasure 
can be availed of is to exercise the will in laying it up, 
and thia is one of the great uses to which mnemonics 
may be turned. There must be a clew. We know how 
children carry out the principle when they desire to re- 
call anything, by tying a string to the forefinger. Some 
plan must be devised to suggest what it is desired to re- 
yive. There is, in reality, as all writers upon the nature 
of the mind agree, no such thing as a bad memory. 
Waether we attend to our impressions or not, they are 
all duly printed or registered, with the aid of the nerv- 
ous system, in the brain. The senses all do their duty 
in this way — sound, sight, smell, touch and taste. Acci- 
dent frequently calls the subject up afterward. The 
scent of a flower or the flavor of some dish will bring 
a whole scene back. 

The great necessity, if the memory is to be properly 
availed of, is to give a clear impression. Glance over a 
landscape and you will obtain a general idea of it ; but 
study its proportions and details and the whole will 
come back to you at will, piece by piece. Ruskin says 
that he has naturally only an ordinary memory, and yet 



what pictures he draws with a few strokes of the pen, 
simply because the order and proportions of everything 
he views are noted. And the sstme may be said of "Wil- 
liam Black. This, in fact, is the only way to truly enjoy 
natural scenery, and with due regard to it, anything im- 
pressive seen can be reproduced at any time without 
effort ; and so it can be written of, and this is the secret 
of vivid word-painting. The trouble with most people is 
that they do not note closely. By careful observation 
and the arrangement of ideas, life may be made to fur- 
nish a thousandfold more pleasure and information. 
There is, particularly, the delight that may be extracted 
from small things. Two men, as expeiience frequently 
shows, may take an ordinary walk, and one could write 
a chapter on what he saw, extracting interest even from 
the most commonplace objects ; while the other "would 
have seen nothing, and his experience have proven a 
bore. The close observer need never have a dull 
moment. 

Pictures are always easy to remember, and hence the 
use which has been made of ** picturing ** in all systems 
of mnemonics. In connection with this, theatrical 
memories furnish an interesting study. As a rule, the 
actor is very quick in committing his part, but not re- 
tentive, and some amazing stories are told in the Tarious 
biographies of the stage of the rapidity with which per- 
formers have, in an emergency, absorbed long parts. 
John Kemble had a prodigious faculty of this kind, and 
Macready has recorded with pride a similar gift pos- 
sessed by himself. The value of picturing is shown in 
connection with almost every theatrical production, as 
on the first night we generally find the actors more or 
less imperfect, and the action proceeding awkwardly ; 
but a little later everything progresses with the greatest 
smoothness. The reason is that, before the first per- 
formance the players have been accustomed only to the 
rehearsals, without scenery, music or other guides. But 
after a night or two the picture of each scene is drawn in 
the minds of those who take part in it, the consecutive 
order of the story and of the dialogue is understood, 
and the whole has become like a chapter from real life. 
On this account some actors cannot get words by rote, 
or commit a part to mind in the usual shape given out 
by the prompter — that is, nothing but the lines and 
cues falling to their own share. They are obliged to 
rea<l over the whole play, and must understand the 
course of the incidents and plot. 

Simonides is said to have been the inventor of artifi- 
cial memory or mnemonics, but even in the absence of 
historical record to the contrary, a little reflection shows 
that the art must have been much older. We only know 
that it was exceedingly popular among the Greeks. There 
are various versions of how Simonides came by his idea^ 
but the one generally accepted is that on a certain day 
he was at a public dinner where the guests were all 
people he knew. During the progress of the entertain- 
ment the roof of the building suddenly fell in, and many 
were crushed. Simonides was among the few who 
escaped, and when the excitement was over and the 
wreck had been removed, as the bodies of the dead were 
about to be taken away, it became apparent that each 
had been so crushed that it was impossible to distinguish 
one from another. Simonides, however, remembered 
perfectly the order in which all had been seated at the 
table, and thus he was enabled to establish the identity 
of the unfortunates, one by one. 

This is the usual account of the origin of mnemonics, 
but the arrangement of the constellations in the heavens 
proves that the principle was abready understood by the 
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JSgyptians and, perhaps, by i>eople before them. How 
old tlie constellations are is uncertain, but they were 
known to Job, who, from the character of his book, must 
have almost certainly lived before the Hebrew exodus, 
before the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah and con- 
sequently before Abraham. In the primeval astronomy 
the clustei-s and groups of stars were divided up into 
forty-eight, comprising the various rough outlines of 
men, women, animals and other objects, and a great 
many more have been added since. They were added, 
"we believe, for the very same purpose for which they 
Trere originally devised — to enable the mind to know, 
distinguish and remember these shining objects and the 
places they occupied. There was, too, doubtless some 
astrological connection with the matter. 

The primitive peoples perceived that picturing, and 
the series of pictures held together by a thread, com- 
prised the true mnemonic secret. Looking at the vast 
canopy overhead, with its multitude of twinkling lights, 
it was impossible to separate or recognize one from 
another. The mind was utterly at a loss. But by divid- 
ing thsm up into certain clusters or collections, and, for 
the purpose of knowing each, giving it the name of 
something in animated nature, even without a distinct 
resemblance existing, or, at best, only a rude and vague 
one, the difficulty was immediately removed. Order was 
established, and each collection of these resplendent- 
bodies at once linked to the next, so that to pick out any 
single star was but the work of an instant, and in due 
course every star visible in the heavens found its name or 
designation. The same principle has been applied in 
geography, and the imaginary lines of latitude and longi- 
tude have been established ; and it may be extended in 
every direction and made use of -under every possible 
combination of circumstances. However bewildering a 
network may be presented to us, let us at once set to 
work to classify, and let there be order and armngement, 
and "we are no longer baffled. This is the foundation of 
the ingenious modern systems of learning languages 
quickly and comparatively without effort, such as the 
Meisterschaft. A sentence of three or four words is 
learned, which sei'ves as a link or clew, and then one 
or two or more words are added, by which a second 
sentence can be formed, and then, with a few more, a 
third. These, again, can be varied, and in time, imper- 
ceptibly and with a little patience, we acquire thousands 
of words, and, with the same ease, the grammatical 
forms. 

THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST. 

It compels our very great respect that one evidently 
so ready as Newman with a trenchant blade, so fond of 
indulging even in the very jocularity of lively humor, 
should with such severity discriminate between things 
that differ. Perhaps our readers will remember his 
imaginary lecture on John BuUism, in which he shows, 
certainly by a most justifiable, and not altogether un- 
astonishing 'ad homineniy in reply to those who are so 
ready to prove that Rome has the number of the beast in 
the Revelation, that, in reality, Queen Victoria has that 
number. Of course the whole thing is a joke. He said : 
** Gentlemen, can it surprise you to be told, after such 
an exposition of the blasphemies of England, that, as- 
tonishing to say, Queen Victoria is distinctly pointed 
out, in the Book of the Revelation, as having the number 
of the beast ? Yon will recollect that that number is 
666. Now she came to the throne in the year *d7, at 
irhich date she was eighteen years old ; multiply then 



37 by 18, and you^have the very number, G66, which 
is the mystical emblem of the lawless King." -\ 

A volume might be compiled upon the almost in- 
numerable persons to whom has been attached the 
theory of the mystic number, 666. Edward Elliot, with 
cogent learning, fitted it on to the Papacy in his ** Hor» 
Apocalyptica." Lord Macaulay, when in Iiidia, was 
suddenly attacked by an Englishman, to whom he had 
never spoken, and whom he did not know, exclaiming : 
**Pray, Mr. Macaulay, do you not think that Bonaparte 
was the beast?" **No, sir, I cannot say. that I do." 
** Sir, he was the beast ; I can prove it ; I have found the 
number 666 in his name. Why, sir, if he was not the 
beast, who was?" **This was a puzzling question,'* 
pays Macaulay, " and I am not a little vain of my answer, 
*Sir,* said I, * the House of Commons is the beast. 
There are 658 members of the House ; and these, with 
their chief officers— the three clerks, the sergeant and hia 
deputy, the chaplain, the doorkeeper and the librarian — 
make 666 I* " His interlocutor, however, would pursue 
his demonstration, and Macaulay thought he regarded 
him as a very wicked fellow, and believed that he went 
away determined to write Macaulay*s name in Tamul, 
leaving out T in Thomas, B in Babington, and M in Ma- 
caulay, which he says would give to himself the number 
of this unfortunate beast, and which was exactly the pro- 
cess by wJiich he had fixed the number on Napoleon, 
spelling the name in Arabic, and leaving out two letters. 



A TOEPEDO CANNON-BALL, 

The AvenirMilttdire gives us some particulars concern- 
ing a torpedo cannon-ball invented by Captain Ooudray, 
of the French Navy. Four years ago the captain presented 
his projectile to the authorities, who at once ordered ex- 
periments to be made with it at Gaves, near Lorient 
We are told that for some time past the modest inventor 
has been engaged in manufacturing his projectiles under 
the supervision of a special commission named by the 
Minister of Marine. At fii*st it was found that all the 
projectiles discharged at the mean velocity of 150 meters 
a second rebounded on striking the object at which they 
were fired. Time was afforded Captain Coudray to im- 
prove his invention, and it seems that in spite of much 
head-shaking on the part of the savans, he has succeeded 
in curing the defect complained of. The torpedo can- 
non-ball, we are assured, no\V^ travels at the rate of 300 
meters a second, and instead of rebounding on striking a 
ship, glides along its side, and never loses contact until 
it explodes. The last cannon-balls constructed contain 
a charge of forty pounds of gunootton, although twenty- 
five pounds is said to be sufficient to blow up the biggest 
vessel. It is stated that these projectiles can be fired to 
a much greater distance than the Whitehead. 



Fob a long time the custom was, in writing for the. 
young, to make virtue triumphant In the end. Such a 
view of the relations cf life is recognized by the most 
careless obserrer to be false. Yirtue, far more frequently 
than otherwise, is found prostrate and helpless at the 
feet of vice. Virtue may bring its own reward ; it may 
even have proved itself impervious to the onslaughts of 
the enemy, but it is the exception rather than the rule 
that honesty and uprightness of purpose should over- 
throw meanness and wickedness. 

SsiiF Love. — Thinking most highly of the individual 
who often least deserves oar regard. ^ 
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HIS BANNER OVER ME. 

Bt FunrzB Atxab Matbswb (Authob of ** Dilvttantb Datb ") A3n> N. 0. HABmrcNk 

*Hd teonght mo to the banqnetiDg house, and hts banner oyer me was Love.''^ SoLOKcm^i SoHO a. 4. 

PABT I.-CHAPTEB XXIL 

** Would Qod I oonld awaken, for I dream I know noi how ; 
And my sool is sorely shaken lesl an evil step be taken ; 
Lest the dead who is forsaken may not be happy now.** ^Ed^ar AUmi Poe, 




>HE last rusty brown 
leayes haye blown off 
the Mlanthns-lree be- 
fore the house, and 
the first short twi- 
lights of Noyember 
Imye begun to close 
in. Jt is two months, 
almost^ since I saw 
moQD tains and forests 
and a bright shining 
riyer; I haye grown 
need to the old row of 
'^ Lrown-stone fronts^ before mj 
eyes when I tarn to the window, 
and to the narrow little strip'of 
sky, and the parallel diyisions of 
shade and sunshine in the street. 
Two months I— and of coarse I 
am the happiest of the happy— 
*^pa va 8an$ dire^** as Delle said, 
does it not? I am engaged to 
the moat deyoted and single- 
hearted and passionate loyer that 
eyer woman dreamed of and theo- 
rised about ; there is not a sin- 
gle obstacle to our bliss, as far as 
any human eye can pierce the 
future; no relatiyes who haye 
right or desire to interfere; no 
worldly considerations daring to show their faces at our 
** sapper of loye"; no nightmare of poyerty, sickness, 
necessity of any sort— nothing but a perpetual study of 
the golden laws of our new-found Arcadia. Of course I 
am happy — only sometimes, deep down in my heart, I 
feel a pain that will not quite die out ; a stirring, waking 
doubt that cannot be stifled by any kisses And some- 
times I wish — and am ashamed to own it to mysdf— that 
Tlieo loTcd me in just a little different fashion ; it is such 
an odd mixture of selfishness and self-sacrifice. I am 
quite sure that he would walk straight to death's door for 
my sake, if the need were ; or lie down on the rack, if his 
undergoing the tortures of the Inquisition would gain me 
any pleasure ; but the pleasure thus secured must be of 
htM choosing, and I must enjoy it in his way — and, aboye 
all, nobody else must dare to usurp the priyilege of dying 
or being racked for my benefit, nor I yenture to deriye 
any adyantages from it if they do. As I am all in all to 
my loyer, so he claims the utter renunciation of my undi- 
yided heart ; and^I haye not the power to giye it 

Eywy day I see him or hear from him ; there is always 
a note^ or a present— flowers and fruity and sweet things 
tangible and intangible — coming to me once in the 
twenty-four hours. Sometimes it annoys me, but only 
for a minute ; and, to tell you the truth, just one look of 
the entreating soul in those blue eyes of his is enough to 
blot out any yezation, and to silence almost any rebellion 

YOL.XXIL Hal.— 3« 



rising within my heart ; I neyer can harden myself against 
his foolish, fond recklessness and his small loyer^s follies 
when we are together. 

So the weeks haye stolen by on thehr noiseless march, 
and it is Winter, and <*the season" fairly began ; and all 
the world— my world— knows that Nannie Delamayne is 
engaged to a Southeraer, "awfully handsome "and im- 
mensely rich, who goes eyerywhere with her, and is as 
jealous as a Turk. Eyerybody asks me when I am going 
to be married, and I teU everybody "in two years"; I tell 
Oolonel Surelle the same^ occasionally, bat he only laughs 
at ma in his maddeningly oonfldent^ possessiye way, aud 
continues to delude himself with the yision of a wedding 
in February, when I shall wear orange-blossoms for him. 
Lottie Bandall and Bob Asheton are to be married in 
January, and Lottie's whole soul is embarked in her irou9- 
aectu; I hear nothing from her lips but calculations, 
measurements, loyely new pajlems, the cost of needle- 
work trimmings, and the "cat" of some gorgeous silken 
gown in process of construction* I wonder if she feels ia 
the same sott of way for Bob that I do for Theo — if she 
can stretch her sentiment far enough to coyer all his 
blemishes, see latent beauties in his spare physique^ and 
find his fnoqueu89 speech "Air aboye siuging." I wonder 
— ^I wonder if the desire of her eyes is really satisfied by 
that specimen of bone and sinew drawn out to fiye feet 
nine inches of extreme tenuity I Fm glad for Bob's sake 
if it is so, and I suppose it is ; Heayen has merdf nlly put 
a good deal of the secret of beauty in the eye of the 
gazer. 

Aunt May and I haye done our duty by exchanging 
calls with the Hogenoamps, whom she will not hear of 
my dropping— and, really, the widow is a yery worthy 
woman despite her atrocities of manner; as for Gasta, 
she is, as Delle and her brother justly declare, a boon 
not often youohsafed to those who moye in the stereo- 
typed round of polite society. Oards haye been issued 
for a ball at the palatial residence "on the Ayenue," and 
all our little party at Oatskill are to meet there. Theo 
looks rather darkly upon it, but I am going, for all that, 
and so, of course, is he. Both Mrs. Hogencamp and her 
daughter haye movingly entreated me at divers times to 
"bring the colonel round for a nice friendly evening,^' 
and have greatly deplored the unsocial disposition which 
caused him to decline being brought ; it is the good lady's 
opinion that he is "real haughty, like all them Southern* 
ers, who think nobody as good as themselves" — and 
that it's a great pity Miss Nannie should be engaged to 
him. 

Miss Nannie, at half-past nin^ o'clock, having put Ihe 
finishing touches to her toilet, is running down to the 
drawing-room to show herself to this aatoorat He likes 
me in pink, aud the lustrous, thick silk that makes my dress 
is coloiijad like the outside leaf of a rose ; roses are in mj 
hair, diamonds twinkle like dewdrops in my ears, and my 
arms and neck are bare ; I know how pretty they are, for 
somebody used to tell me so once— somebody who witt 
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never praise any woman's beauty more, since Death has 
laid a finger on his lips. 

I sweep, with my yard-long train, into the parlor, and 
look shyly up at my lover for the approval which hwH 
delights half shames me, it is always so ready and qnick 
and eager — or it always has been nniil now ; Colonel Su- 
relle has nothing to say this time : he only starts, stares at 
me, an 1 I see him bite at his brown mustache before he 
kisses me. 

•* Dj you think— do yon like my dress ?" I say, blush- 
ing rosier than the silk. 

He holds me off at arm's length, and devours me with 
a long stare, his straight eyebrows drawn together in an 
'Unpromising frown. 

••Like it!— it's very pretty," he says, rapidly; "but 
you're not goin^ so, are you ?" 

•• How?*' I ask, in dismay, with a glatios at the pink 
: reflection in the pier-glass behind him. 
^ *' Why, without anything on your shoulders — you don't 
•nppcse 1*11 let you go out dressed so, with such a oongb 
: as you have ?" 

* Theo, how absurd you are !'* I cry, laughing at bis 

angry, disturbed face, and trying to draw back from him. 

••J. haven't a cough at all — only the lea-t bit of a c Id, and 

; I've taken medicine all day, and it*8 perfectly, well. Give 

me my oloak, please." 

"Can't you ohfange yonr dress t you've plenty of time," 
-be 6ays, utterly unheeding this last remark, and glancing 
at the clock. "We can drive there in ten minutes." 

. "Change my dress! you must be mad, Theo 1 Why, 
yon foolish boy, there isti'fc the slightest danger of catch- 
ing cold— haven't I worn a low dress half a dozen times 
this Winter?" . . . 
. "You had i something over your shoulders — a lace 
thing," he says, impatiently. "Can't you go and put 
that on ?*' 

" AjiJciu— with this dress ? Why, it wouM be absurd — 

it isn't tiimmed for one ; I thought you'd like it," I Siiy, 

vexedly. "I chose pink on purpose for yon, and it*s 

made so prettily — don't you think it is ? why don't you 

. say so ?" _ 

"Pretty I" he repeats. " You might know what I think 
of it, and of you in it — ^yon look lovelier than any woman 
in tbe world, and yon always do — so lovely that I hsite to 
think of sharing the sight of you with a room-full of peo- 
ple. I^annie 1" he says, hurriedly, "just to please me, 
won't you — won't you put something else on ? — it's awfully 
pretty, but I haie to see you in a dress made that way," 
tcuohing the short sleeve, a mere lace puff, and looking 
down at me with eager, entreating eyes. 

I dra\? back. , 

" I'm very sorry yon don't like it. because I really can- 
not think of wearing another dress to-night." 

"I don't ask you to do that — only put that lace on 
your neck — you will, won't you ?" 

"Don't be so foolish, Theo. I can't spoil my dress ; it's 
ten times prettier this way, and every one goes dicollelie to 
a ball." 

I speak carelessly, gathering up my oloak, but he makes 
no movement to help me, and his face is growing angry, 
with a deep frown between his brows. 

"Nannie, you won't insist on doing the one thing that 
I tell you 1 detest ?*\he asks, hotly. 

" You detest so many things — everything I do, almost ; 
and this is too absurd, to expect me to alter a new dress 
; at tbe very last minute, and all for a wliim ! Don't be 
cfoss 1" I cry, suddenly^ stealiog a hand n > on his sboul- 
der, in a small attempt at coaxing, "Don't tease me, but 
put my cloak on for me, and Itt tn pro — like a good boy." , 



" Won't you be a good girl ?" he says, smiling just the 
least bit, with tbe frown there still— and he clasps his two 
arms round me quick and dose. ** Nannie, darling, it's 
only a whim with you, but it hurts me in sore earn^t^- 
can't you be content with knowing that yon have the 
power to make me suffer, without playing with it, aad 
W'>h mer 

" I don't play with it !" I say, reproachfully. " I donH 
want to hurt you, only I always seem to, withont meaning 
it I'm very sorry 1" 

"Then, don't do it any more," he answers, eagerly. I 

cannot help laughing at the sudden sunshine that creeps 

over his face, as he sees, I suppose, that I have yielded. 

I didn't mean to yield ; I fully intended to be obstinate ; 

but it is so much easier to be led, when the strong band 

is a soft one, too ; and I never was a woman wedded to 

my own wilL Like any naughty child who confeeaea 

itself mastered, I walk meekly up-fctairs, two minntes 

later, and go to rummaging out ih^flchu, I hurry it on, 

over tbe white shoulders and their two baby dimples, 

fasten it with a rose, and go down-stairs again, to be kissed 

and thanked and lauded for my good behavior, and to see 

tbe frown quite smoothed out between' Colonel Sorelle's 

straight eyebrows, and his face as clear as a June day once 

more. He has had his own way this time — he aloioFt 

always does in the end ; but I wonder, I wonder how it 

would be if I stood firm against him, and against the 

foolish, weak part of me that would yield almost any point 

up for his blue eyes' sake ? 

# * ♦ » • • 

Mrs. Hogenoamp's rooms are all ablaze with gay 
toilets, glaring gaslight, and kaleidescopio colors, and the 
band stationed among the orange-trees and big tropical 
ferns in the conservatory is storming away at a Strauss 
waltz as Theo and I enter the room. A gorgeous effect of 
oanary*colored satin upholstery, frescoed Cupids, crystal 
chandeliers, flowers everywhere, in ropes and baskets and 
standards, ormolu pedestals upholding bronzes, and gilt 
and ebony easels freighted with showy pictures, is multi- 
plied ad infinitum in half a dozen great mirrorsL Mrs. 
Hog en camp, in cherry - colored satin and point - lace^ 
wreathed in smiles and shining with heat and good natare, 
is receiving her gnests after a fashion of her own, irre- 
pressible even in the midst of this magnificence. Gasta, 
afar off, is too intently occupied with Bob Asheton to aid 
her parent in the rites of hospitality. Miss Hogenoamp's 
toilet is pale-green silk, with a dazzling array of diamonds ; 
the mighty structure of braids and finger-puff^ and curls 
which covers her brow is all a -glitter with diamond 
daisies, and heightened with a towering aigrette, trerm- 
bling at every toss of her head as she listens coquettishly 
to Mr. Asheton. ^ : I .^ 

" Glad to see you, Miss Nannie ; happy to meet you, 
colonel; we've most given you up, Gusta and me," says 
our hostess, with a dubious agitation of her. draperies half 
way between a courtesy and a bow.j /.'.Sorry your aunt 
ain't come; Mrs. Randall's here,' as^ Miss Kate. Miss 
Lottie sent her excuse?, and ain't ^well. You'll find plenty 
of old friends, and old beaux,'' she whispers with a wink 
of playful intelligence, "and don^t you let tbe colonel b^ 
too jealouf, but just enjoy yourself and have a real go d 
time r' , , .. 

" That's an insufferable woman !" mutters Theo, under 
his mustache, as we move on with the crowd. 

*'Why, I think she's delightful 1 she's so funny, and 
she's always good-natured. There's Adele — is that Dr. 
Welles talking to her ? I wonder how in the world he 
came here ?" 

" Asked, probably, on the principle which Miss Augusta 
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adopts, of handing a card to every man, woman and child 
«be meets, for the ii;ike of formiug a circle.*' 

•* 1 wonder why Lottie didu't come. Why don't you 
ttsk me to waltz, Theo, before they stop playing that 
lovely • Student Life * ?" 

He shps his arm round my waist, and sweeps me softly 
away, bending his bead down till his mustache almost 
brushes my tall comb. 

•• See here, Nannie— if any one asks you to waltz to- 

uigbt " 

•*I shall say, •Thanks, with pleasure/ of course." 
*• You mustn't," he says, eagerly. ** That's exactly what 
1 want you not to do. You mustn't waltz with any one 
'but me." 

**Dou't be absurd I I can't refuse, if I am asked." 
** You can say you're engaged for eyery dance — so you 
are, to me," he returns, promptly. 

*• Am I ? I haven't consented to any such arrangement 
<— don't intend to, either. I'll giye you — let me see — three 
Waltzes, not coanting this one ; that's being very generous, 
indeed ; and all the rest," I say, laugbing, *' I shall divide 
among my 'old friends.' Dr. Welles is passionately fond 
•f round dances — would you suppose it ?" 

" I'm in earnest," Oolonel 8arelle says, impatiently> 
ignoring the doctor's youthful tastes. *' I mean it. Nan- 
nie — I really wish you'd promise me not to make any 
engagements with any one else 1" 

*' I'm sure I'm in earnest, too — I mean to waltz with 
whoever is kind enough to ask me. Don't be unreason* 
able, Theo I" I cry, half beseechingly. ** I've given up 
my own wishes once to you to-nigbt." 

The music dies out with a long, sweet sigh, but Theo 
lias no ear for the sweetness ; he is looking eag-^r and 
angry, as he draws my hand tight through his arm, and 
leads me down the room, seeing nothing and nobody in it, 
1 should say, excepting myself. 

"I'm not unreasonable; it isn't asking very much, I 
think," he says, rapidly — "just that you should draw a 
public distinction i etween the privileges you allow me, 
and those you give to strangers, and to men you call 
* friends * " — with a savage emphasis — •* who may be no- 
thing to you, bat who are madly in love with you, and 
make no secret of it. Surely it can't be so much for you 
to give up, Nannie I Do you suppose /would care to waltz 
with any woman in ti.ia room, but you ?" 

"I don't know — very likely not," I say, pausing at a 
vacant sofa near the window. " I shouldn't have the least 
objection to year doing it, however. I should very much 
prefer it, in fact. I've no ambition to parade a perpetual 
UU'd.'Ute before the eyes of a room-full of strangers." 

"I don't ask you to do anything of the sort," he says, 
taking his seat beside me, and leaning forward so as to 
eifectually shut out my view of the room. ** I only ask 

you ** He breaks off, and, throwing back his head, 

greets Mr. De Forest with a look that might have anni- 
hilated him, if only the will were needed to attain that 
end. Jim has approached us, and Dows low over my 
eordially extended hand. 

"Good-evening, Miss Nannie; I've been diiftiug up 
Imd down this half-hour in search of yon. Are you en- 
gaged for this waltz ?" 

The musicians have begun again — the giddy, sweet, be- 
irildering music, that would tempt me, even at heaven's 
gate, to turn and look back upon the earth once more. 
l?heo pits up straight, and never stirs. I can hear him 
breathing a little quicker, that is all, before I answer. 
'^'No, I am not engaged; Mr. De Forest may have the 
pleasure." 

Is it wrong in me ? I think not. I never promised 



him the submission of a slave, any more than I ask him to 
render it to me. Almost always I have found it easier and 
sweeter to yield, even as I did an hour ngo ; but jast now 
the spirit of rebellion steals into me, and stirs me to self- 
assertion, rouses me to a righteous anger against his sway. 
It is in his Southern blood, I suppose, to be tyrannical, 
and to love selfishly — not as another man loved me, long 
ago. Oh, Ohallis, Challis 1 was yonr heart, after all, better 
worth a woman's having — ^your true heait^ that I trod on 
for a child's proud whim ? 

Jim De Forest is talking to me through the rhythm of 
the waltz. 

" That fellow is looking as blaok as Egypt orer there ; 
I suppose he would like to put a bnllet into me just now." 

*'I don't know what fellow yon are talking about" 

•'I mean Colonel Surelle." 

" I don't oare to hear you discuss Colonel Snrelle's looks 
or the state of his feelings," I say, coldly. 

"I wonder you are allowed to waltz with me," Jim per- 
sists, grimly. I make no reply. 

*' He needn't grudge me the boon ; I doubt if I ever 
claim it again after this evening." 

** Why ? Where are you going ?" I ask, with curiosity. 
Jim's tone is quite dramaiia 

••To Texas." 

" Oh, is that all ? Why, you have been going there for 
the last three months 1" 

*<I know it; Tve been fool enough to dangle aboal 
here," he says, bitterly, *' just to see you now and then, 
and letting business chances go to confusion ; but I'm 
going ihU time — very much to your relief, I suppose*— and 
the chances are that I'll never come back again ; certainly 
not to see yon married to another man." 

" No, you will marry some charming girl yourself, I 
hope —promise to tell me about her if yon do, won't you ?" 
I say, interestedly. We are near the parlor-door; Jim 
sweeps me out into the hall, stops, and we stand there 
under the chandelier, outside the heat and whirl and con* 
fusion. 

' <* Can't you help taming every word I say into a jeet V* 
he asks, glowering down upon me. Jim never succeeds 
in being fierce—only sulky, which is not impressive. 

•*Only by allowing myself to be angry — which I don't 
choose to do. I prefer that we should be friends, Mr. 
Dd Forest — and that you shouldn't forget we are nothing 
more." 

•• There's very small danger of my forgetting it," he re- 
plies, gloomily. *' I should say that you considered me 
scarcely even that, to-night, from yoar evident distaste for 
everything I say." 

The swish of silk, and the giggle of a feminine voice, 
cause OS both to look around. Miss Hogencamp and Bob 
Asbeton are emerging from the library, on the opposite 
side of the hall, where they have evidently been enjoying 
a duo, 

*'0b, Miss Delamayne 1" cries the conscious fair one, 
betraying a sweet embarrassment. "I didn't know — so 
glad to see you "— recovering herself, and tendering a pink 
kid hand — " I've just been showing Mr. Asbeton the new 
pictures in the libr'y— some that ma ordered done by a 
very fine artist— a sort of protegay of. hers. You didn't 
see them, did you, Mr. Da Forest ? Do oome and look at 
them. Mr. Asheton's been admirin' one in particular so 
much" — glancing with a simper at Bob, who leads the 
way into the oak -paneled and frescoed room, where 
Shakespeare and Homer, ** done "in bronze, mount guard 
over a great show of glass doors, lined with azure silk. 
The pictures occupy a recess at one end, and before them 
Mr. Asbeton strikes an a^t»tudej^j^g^ ^^ (^QQq[^ 
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** There 1** pointing onl the principal work of art, which 
depicts a blonde joang lady, Tery lightly clad, leaning 
from a window, and picking a rose that clambers np the 
lattice. '* There, De Forest— Miss Nannie— just look at 
tkat, and 4eU me what yon think of it 1" 

*• Very pretty — charming," says Jim, fidgeting my fan 
in a bnming desire to get away. 

*' Pretty t doesn't anything else strike yon ? is it possi- 
yie yon don*i see the extraordinary likeness f Jott look 
at that oontonr of the brow— the modeling of tbo extreme 
tip oif the nose, and that shading of the compU'Xion V* cries 
Mr. AshetoD, doubling up his hands to simulate an opera- 
glass. "Notice it, my dear fellow, and tell me if yon 
don't see the resemblance ?*' 

**0b, dear, Mr. Ashetoo, I don't think it's anything 
striking I" simpers Miss Gdsta. ** I'm sure Miss Dela- 
mayne don't notice it" 

•* I— really— let me look a little more closely," I say, 
with quivering lips, as I stndionsly avoid Bob's eye. *'It's 
extremely pretty ; I'm so stnpid about recogoiziog like- 
nesses, though." 

**Ab, De Forest, I knew you'd detect it t" cries Bob^ 
dapping him on the shoulder. Jim has not uttered a 
word. *' Isn't it Miss Augusta to the life ?— that eye, tbat 
ohin, the peculiar Titianesque tint of the hair t— and not 
intended as a portrait, you tell me, Miss HogeDcamp ?" 

** Oh, dear, no I I think you're just flaiterin', Mr. Ashe- 
ton ; there may be something in the con-toor, as you say, 
bnt that's all," says Ousts, modestly. " You never saw me 
with my hair dressed that way— flo win'— did yon ? I used 
to wear it so, occasiooally, in Paris, and every one said it 
was so becoming." 

" It must have been, indeed — that peaceful negligsnce 
which the poets sing. *' Robes loosely flowing, hair as 

<«Bob Asheton I do, for Heaven's sake, be quiet !" I 
manage to whisper to him, convulsively. He bends his 
head politely to catch the remark. 

^* What did you point out, Miss Nannie ? Ah I I see," 
stepping nearer and adjasting his glasses, to inspect a 
blazing piece of illumination in a broad velvet nest. 
«* These are 'the ormorial bearings of the Hogencamps — 
the coat»of-arms on the maternal side, I think you said, 
has not been furnished by the College of Heraldry ?" He 
turns to Miss Ousts, who rears her aigrette, and casts her 
eyes modestly down. 

" No, we haven't received tbat yet ; this one was de- 
signed expressly for ns. Ma ordered it at Tiffany's — so 
tasteful, I think ; isn't it ?" 

** Chastely simple I" < xolaims Bob. It is executed iu 
blue and scarlet and green, with a dash of purple, and 
great liberality in the use of gold. 

•• It's very warm in here, isn't it ?" I say, hastily, turn- 
ing to Mr. De Forest with an appealing look. He joyfully 
takes the cue, and offers his arm to conduct me to the ball- 
room, where the dancers are promenading now, and Jim 
draws me into their ranks. 

Tbeo is in the comer where I left him, but he is stand- 
ing now, 'vrith folded arms, and Delle Asheton has my 
place on the sofa. I meant to stop there, bnt something — 
the fiend tbat creeps into women's hearts for a prompter — 
makes me pass, with a smile and a nod at her ; and as my 
dress brushes hers, I see through my lashes how she looks 
up at Theo, and hear her say, very low, bnt very dis- 
tinctly : *'It's her nature, of course — bom a flirt, poor 
child." 

So she is consoling Colonel Snrelle for my bad conduct ! 
He doesn't look very much softened by consolation ; his 
mouth is shut, as if it never meant to open again, and the 



frown on his sqnsre forehead is fixed as if carved in stona 
*' Poor child !" — those two monosyllables rouse the wrath 
in me ; it is just so that he treats me like a child, to be 
scolded and coaxed altercately — threatened with the rod, 
or rewarded with a sugar -plum. ** Flirt?" I bftven't 
been a flirt since he knew me, Ood knows ; but since that 
is my reputation, I may as well deserve it, and have the 
sweet taste of the stolen apples for my share^' as well as 
the obloquy of the theft, which, in any case, to faatenei 
upon me. 

Dr. Welles is not long in making his way to me, and se- 
cures me as his partner in the Lancers ; and when we take 
our places at the side, I find Delle my mVd-tns— not with 
Theo. I suppose he is still eating his soul out in his cor- 
ner, too proud to seek me, and too angry to bestow him- 
self on any one else. I listen to Dr. Wellci's slow rhapso- 
dies, which just now are turned on the subject of Miss 
Asheton and her charms— perhaps with an eye to arousing 
jealousy in my breast. I hear the words, without recog- 
nizing much of the meaning they convey, for I am seeing 
the hurt, hanghty face of my lover all the while — foolisli 
fellow I — and foolish' me^ to have yielded, that Summer 
night 

'* In a brown stndy. Nan ?" says Dalle, softly and mock- 
ingly, as she advances with her partner. I start, rouse 
myself, and fall in with the figure. Dr. Welles can never 
be instructed in the msz.s of a ''square dance," and re- 
quires fresh counsels and mnch pushing and guiding each 
time he attempts to thread them. 

** Thinking on your sins ?" Delle whispers, as wa cross. 
** Incorrigible as ever, I see I** She laughs— it pleases her 
to think me so, at all events I I don't want to be unjust 
to Adele— I don't think I am ; but I honestly believe s^ie 
would be glad to see the beginning of the end between 
Colonel Surelle and me. 

'*What a sweet disposition Miss Asheton has!" mnr- 
murs Dr. Welles. ** Oh, woman's greatest charm! — and 
man's — ^and man's likewise," he adds, emphatically. *' Why 
should the virtues of the one sex shine less conspicuously^ 
in the other ? And yet, how little does the young and 
confiding female thiuk of tliose household qualities — those 
sterling attributes, when making her choice for life I The 
eye— the eye, must first be pleased, and tbe fancy tickled,, 
so to speak " 

*< Bight and left, if you please, Dr. Welles," I interrupt,, 
in a matter-of-course fashion. He starts trips obediently 
forward, and after some blind and inconsequent gyrations 
in the centre, gets back somehow to his place. 

'* As I was remarking, Miss Nannie, how seldom do we 
see a happy result to these hasty engagements, based upon 
imagination and mere outside show ! 

** * Misled by fancy's meteor ray !* " 

He pauses—perhaps the rest of the quotation oocurs to 
hi 00, and strikes him with its extreme inaptness, ** Quided 
merely by the eye," he goes on, recovering himself, *' per- 
haps — who knows ?-— dazzled by worldly considerations, 
a lovely girl places her future in tbe hands of a trifler, 
and too late, alas I awakes to the knowledge of her mis- 
take. A tyrant — a jealons and intractjtble disposition— 
perhaps inconstancy " 

** Cross over, plesse," I monotonously remind him. 
'*Have you looked at tbat sea piece over the mantle^ Dr. 
Welles?" I ask, coolly, as we return to our places. 
**Lovdy, isn't it? By Moran, I think." 

** Sea piece ?— eh ? — yes, charming, charming," replies* 
the little man, bewildered, as he adjusts his glasses and 
looks abont him. "I was observing " 

** How seldom people have the taste to buy such pictures^ 
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for tbeir parlors I It muA haye been by pnre aociilenfc 
that Mrs. Hogenoamp lit upOQ this one. Tliere are some 
exquisite Boman views, photographs, in the hulL I snp- 
poAA joa be?A been looking at them, thongh ?" 

Thns we la>ep up the duet, nntil the " grand chain ** 
relieves me, and signals the end. Then, as mj partner 
leads me to a seat, I see Oolonel Sarelle*8 tall figure makiog 
its waj among the crowd, over to me. 

He bows stifflj and ceremoniously to Dr. Welles, and 
atations himself at my chair. I steal a look up at him ; if 
he would only smile — no, he is sterner than ever. There 
is an awkward silence, but I will not be the one to break 
it ; and so we three stare at nothing, as mute as is the 
marble Glytie behind us, until Dr. Welles rather uncom- 
fortably bows himself away. 

I wait a minute —not a word. I glance up at him again, 
and this time catch the wrath fal blae eyes looking down 
it me. 

•'Are — are you angry with me, Theo ?'* I ask, weakly. 

••Yes. I am." 

••Don't be!" 

••You can scarcely expect me to be very much de- 
lighted," he says, puIIiDe his mustache savagely. ^Tm 
■orry I can't affect indifference, to please you." 

** I don't — it woaldn't please me. I only want you to 
be reasonable. You ought not to mind my dancing — you 
knowTm food of it" 

••7ou can dance any number of square dances with all 
the other men in the room, and you can waltz every time 
with me." 

•• And offend half the men I know here to-night — and 
make myself ridiculous into the bargain." 

**Iaee nothing ridiculous in an engaged woman's de- 
elining promiscuous attentions — attentions which no man 
has a right to offer, or she to receive, after she has promised 
to marry another." 

**Tou are utterly absurd, Theo!" I cry, impatiently. 
"Do you suppose one woman in a thousand gives up 
waltzing because she is engaged ?— or that she is expected 
to do it ?" 

*' I don*t know or care what other women do, or other 
men expect ; •• I know," he says, setting his white teeth 
nnconsoiously hard together, •• that / can't stand seeing 
iomebody's arm round your waist, and your hand on his 
shoulder, while I look on and wait for my turn. People 
are differently constituted, thank God—it's my curse that 
I neither can nor will hold a share in the thing that I want 
nndividedly." 

••You speak as if it were all in earnest," I say, feeling 
the blood rush up to my face at his words. •• Yon make 
a tremendous matter of nothing at all— as if any one 
thought twice of a waltz 1" 

The sigh of the wind instruments sobs out from among 
the flowers, timed to the rhythm of that loveliest and sad- 
dest waltz - tune so seldom heard now — Yon Weber's 
••LasL" Theo turns suddenly and abruptly. 

<« Will you dance this with mer 

I rise — I know why he asks it, the next minute, when I 
see Jim De Forest near us. 

So we float on together, and we are both silent, sweep- 
ing with the slow, eddying current of the music. Theo's 
hand clasps mine like a vise, only it is hot, not cold ; he 
holds me to him as if something or some one were trying 
to tear me away. Not a word is said until we have drifted 
twice or thrice the length of the tooms. 

"I'm tired." 

••Come outside— in the library." 

"No," I say; ••it's cold there. I'd rather sit where 
we are," 



•• Yon were not too cold there with Jim Da Forest," li» 
sa.TS, har>hly. 

••That was half an honr aoro ; I feel difft^rently now." 
He plac s me in a soft chair, leaning jealously over ik. 
There is anything but a lover-like tenderness in his face^ 
or bin tone, though, as he speaks. 

•'Nannie, will you promise what I want?" 
••I won't promise you what you ask to-nighi" 
•• You refuse — confound that pirl I" drawing him5telf ap- 
straight, as the pale-(2:reen silk aweeps our way, on the arm 
of a black broadcloth suit. Mois Angnsta begs to present- 
her friend. Count Ironolenski, from Paris ; and the county 
nothing daunted by the awful fire launched at him by ». 
pair of eyes over my head, formally requests me to danoe. 
I leave Theo standing erect, with folded arms and a saTa|^e> 
front, and I feel that look follow me all the while, as T 
whirl away, on a strange arm, to the same rhythm thai 
drifted us a little while ago. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

-••All*8 over, then — does truth sound bitter 

As one at first believes?** —JRobert Brouming, 

Thb culminating point of the night's festivity — the honr 
so gladly hailed by matron and bv man— has arrived ; the- 
banqnet is spread before us, and the cheerful voice of dear 
Mrs. Hogencamp is heard uplifted in entreaty that we- 
shall •• eat and drink, and not be afraid of what's before^ 
us, for there's enough and to spare, and everything of the* 
best ;" nor is this an empty boast, as the most carping 
epicure must needs admit I think Theo brightens a lit- 
tle at this crisis, having placed me in a secluded corner* 
with Miss Hogencamp on one hand, and the mantelpieoe^ 
against which he leans, upon the other. For a little while^ 
at least, I am safe under his eye, and, then, the evening ia* 
half over — his spirits rise with the thought, though the- 
frown is kept ready for use at the shortest notice, in ease* 
I misbehave. With a plate of cream before me, I sit very 
demurely, enjoying the scene, and the contemplation of 
my next-door neighbor in particular, as she hovers, be* 
wHdered, over the many plates with which Bob AshetiA. 
keeps her plied. 

•* Miss Hogencamp — pray remember that you are not a. 
sylph, living on dew and moonshine — ^let me entreat yon. 
to eat something ; you are positively fasting !" 

•• Ob, Mr. Asheton I — I've plenty, I'm sure— my appe* 
tite's so small )" she exclaims, fork in hand. 

•• Do let me get you some oysters — I insist upon it !'* He* 
darts away, and Miss Gusta looks after him with a sigh. 

••I declare, what a way Mr. Asheton has ! — ^yon can'i say- 
no to him — so fascinatin' I What a pity he should be en- 
gaged I" siie murmurs, compassionately. *• Miss Randall 
don't seem the right sort of person to make him happy^ 
does she ? so quiet and distant-like !" 

••Lottie 18 one of the loveliest girls I know," I reply^ 
rather emphatically. 

••Oh, of course^I wouldn't say a word against her;, 
only Mr. Asheton's so lively and so brilliant, you'd think 
his wife ought to be so too." She checks herself suddenly, 
as Bob returns, bearing her fifth relay of solids oh a ma* 
jolica plate. 

*• Are yon warm enough here ?" asks Theo, bending 
down over me. *• Do draw up your opera cloak ; don't 
crown this evening by taking cold !" 

••How could I take cold in this hot room ?" I answer, 
rather pettishly. •• Why don't you eat ?" glaneing np at^ 
him as he leans there emptj*handed. 

•• 1 don't want anything." _ 

•• Ohampagne, oolonel ?" says somebody— Oaptain Elmer 
— hovering near us. Theo deob'ne% eonrteoualy enough^. 
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•ml I wonder, for a minnte, whj he does so ; perhaps be- 
cause the captain and I waltzed together last, and my 
jealous lover refasee, like Monte Oristo, to eat or drink 
with an enemy. 

*' What are jon doing with Miss Nannie, colonel P cries 
Mrd. Hogenoamp, bearing down npon oar corner, '*on 
hospitable thoughts iuient." '*Yoa ain't eating I— can't 
Ton flad nothing you like ?" she demands, anxionsly. 
*'Ha7e some boned tnrkey and salad, do— everything's 
fall and plenty. I never counted heads when I kep' 
board " 

"Aren't you afraid of the draught, ma?" exclaims her 
loving daughter, intermpting her in excess of filial care. 
** Somebody's opened that window, and you're so over- 
heated." 

** Draught I if I knew where there was one I'd get into 
it — seems as if I should just melt away I Haven't yon 
got a fan. Miss Nannie ? Mine's Lord knows where. I 
nerer can keep track of all them gimcracks." 

I hand her my big Trianon, which she pliee vigorously 
before a face scarcely distinguishable in hue from her 
cherry-colored satin. 

"You ain't got any wine, colonel. Miss Nannie, I know 
it's no use askmg you to take any, but you haven't made 
the colonel abstain, have you?" 

"Scarcely, Mrs. Hogencamp," I say, laughing. "I 
never tried to make a proselyte yet." 

She is talking to somebody else before my sentence is 
flaiahed, and nobody hears it but Theo, as he leans over 
me, twisting his mustache. 

"Nannie," he says, hurriedly, "do you know why I 
haven't touched anything to-night?" 

"Haven't the slightest idea." 

" Oan't you guess ? Do jou remember that day at 
Catskill when Minnie had the little bottle of champagne 
out on the piazza, and yon said you disliked to see any 
one drink wine ? Fve never drunk a drop since thai 
Nannie." 

"Bot I didn't mean that 1" I exclaim, looking up at 

him in surprise. "I only meant I was talking about 

myself, and what I thought /ought to do — not what was 
right and wrong for a man." 

"Your right and wrong are mine," is all his answer; 
there is a reproach in it that would be no stronger if he 
talked for an hour. 

" Ob, Mr. Asheton I I declare I yon, an engaged man I" 1 
wonder what Bob has been saying ; something atrocious, 
I have no doubt, fully justifying Miss Hogencamp's gig- 
gling rebuke. " Ain't you ashamed ?" aha cries, threat- 
ening him with her fan. "If I was Miss Bindall I 
wouldn't trust you out of my sight ; just look at Mi^s 
Delamayne's intended, Ms a perfect pattern — no flirtin' 
and complimentin' other ladies 1" 

** Won't you have anything more ?" says the object of 
these eulogiums, stiffly beudiog over me, with a oounte- 
nance that betrays his appreciation thereof. *' No ? then," 
he whispers, rapidly, ** oome up-stairs. This is perfectly 
unendurable 1" 

We go; the rooms are half deserted, and he soon 
place me in the furthest and most out-of-the-way comer, 
and jealously draws a chair close In front of me. 

"When we are married " be begins. 

"Oh, don't, please," I cry, foreboding trouble from this 
prefaoe. 

He frowns. 

"Don't w^r 

** Begin to talk about — about that ; very likely we never 
shall be married ; we may both be dead and buried in two 
lean,** 



He does not look particularly happy at this cheerful 
prospect, which I announce in a hopeful and pleasant 
tone as one to be ardently desired, but goes ou abruptly : 

" 1 don't care if we are ; yott will have been my wife 
long enough in two years to give me my taste of heaven 
in this world ; and if we were bath dead and buried, at 
least I shall know you're safe. I was going to say that, 
when we are married, you shall wash your hands of thU 
phase of New York society ; I'll never let you set foot in 
this house !*' 

"It isn't at all worth while to discuss the subject; if it 
amuses yon to think so, you may." 

"Nannie, darling *'^ leaning forward, and pulling the 
lace of my handkerchief with his restless fingers — " Nan- 
nie, you won't torment me any more this evening, will 
you ?" 

" How can I tell I Everything seems to torment you ; 
I generally find it impossible to avoid doing so." 

"You know perfectly well how to avoid it," he says, 
the hurt ring coming back to his voice again. '* Don't 
waltz any more." 

"I've told yon once what I should do," I answer, 
quietly— more quietly than l;feeL "I can't do otherwise, 
even to please you, Thea I'm engaged for every dance, 
down to the last, and you know as well as £ do that I mu9t 
ke*p my word." 

"I know," he says, bitterly, "that if you cared two 
straws for my wishes and my happiness you would have , 
avoided any such position in the first place— or, having 
gotten into it, you would let other considerations go to 
the deuce rather than subject me to the three hours of 
torture that Tve been obliged to live through to-night 
Do you suppose I've enjoyed myself very much while 
you were waltzing and promenading before my eyes, or 
flirting away there in the library with Jim De Forest" 

"I wasn't I" I cry, indignantly. 

" You weren't in the library ? Miss Delle told me that 
you were." 

"I wa8 there. I wasn't flirting," I answer, biting my 
lips to keep down the anger that is pretty thoroughly 
roused by this time. 

Delle told him I Not for worlds would I add a supple- 
ment to her little narrative— not for worlds satisfy him by 
saying that Dalle's brother and Miss Hogencamp had 
made our duo a quarM, 

"I know you are a bom flirt," he goes on. "I know 
you can't help using your power, in one way or another, 
over every man who sees you and loves you — ^but, Nannie^ 
I tell you there's a devil, worse than your spirit of co- 
quetry, born in me, and Tve fought with it and kept it 
down for your sake, many and many a time, day and 
night since I first saw you. I didn't wait for yon to love 
me before I tried to choke it to death. I didn't wail for 
you to find it out and tell me that it stood in the way of 
your happiness ; I loved you the first minute I set eyes on 
you, and Fd have torn my heart out — if the bad that's in 
it couldn't be killed in any other way — just to make my- 
self what you would like and care for. Give up I What 
is there on the face of the earth or in the sum of human- 
ity that I wouldn't give up for you ? 1 love you 1" 

"Anything but your own will," I say, bitterly — "your 
own jealousy I" 

"My jealousy's a part of my love. 1 can't give up one 
any more than I can the other. I'm not a patient indif- 
ferent cold-blooded man, if that's what you mean. I 
can't love in the way that such fellows da If I did, you 
might care more for me ; at least I should never trouble 
and annoy you as I have to-night, for I could go on my 
way and let you go yours, and be well-enough contented 
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if some time or other joa were williag to marry me. I 
shoald be saiisfled with orombs theD, where I'm starving 
now lor the whole I" 

** I neyer should satisfy yon— nerer, if I lived a thou- 
sand years t'* I cry, weary of his importanity, and angry 
with myself and him. *<Oolonel Sarelie, Pm tired of 

trying to I— I am not the sort of person to make yon 

happy — we only torment each other. It's useless to talk 
about it ; we never can understand each other, or change 
onr natures so as to make them harmonize—we had bet- 
ter give it upl'* 

He looks at me — a look that makes me afraid for half a 
minute of what I have done— and he has no oUaoce to 
answer, for the crowd, gathering back in the room, en- 
eroaches on our comer, and old Mr. Randall interrupts 
ms ; not without a good-natured apology — dear old man I 
he little knows how glad I am to see him just at this 
special minute ! He breaks up the miserable tite-d-t^, 
and I take good care that it be not renewed this night ^ 
at all eyents, not till the ineyitable drivj home, and that 
is a short one ; the slowest hack cannot lengthen it be- 
yond fifteaa minutes. 

I waltz with every man in the room, I think— with a 
good many whom I haye no fancy for, and many times 
after I have grown tired, and heartily wish myself home 
ngain. Theo would scorn to ask me for one dance now ; 
he sits for the remainder of the night upon the same 
ebair, in the same comer, with his arms crossed over his 
cheat, and his face fixed in the savage silence that I know 
so well by heart. Oh, I am tired of it all I tired of impor- 
tunity, passion, jealousy — of loye itself, I begin to think ! 
I want my freedom— I wB have it this time ; I will be 
weak and foolish and submissive no longer. 

Dellc and I meet in the dressing-room when I go up to 
don my wraps, and the young lady's black eyes take keen 
note of my face ; she has been watching us two all the 
evening, I know well enough. 

"You look tired out. Nan. I don't wonder; you haven't 
been sitting still five minutes together." 

•*I didn't come to sit still," Isiy, carelessly. '« What 
glorious rooms for dancing these are !" 

"Delightful," she says, kindly helping me to adjust the 
lace mantle round my bead and throat. Her hand btays 
on my shoulder a minute. "Dearest — you'll pardon my 
speaking, I'm sure— but I'm so afraid I got yon into 
trouble to-night ; I very thoughtlessly happened to say 
to the colonel that you and Mr. De Forest were in the 
library *' 

"It doesn't matter in the least what you said," I an- 
swer, interrnpting her. "My moyements were open to 
the inspection of the whole room, Oolonel Surello in- 
eluded ; it can make no sort of difference to me whether 
he knew or did not know I was there." 

"Oh, Nan, don't say so— you know he's so jealous. 
Poor fellow ; it's a miserable disposition, but as long as it 
t6* so, you ought to try to make the best of it I can- 
not bear to see you so reckless about keeping up your 
flirtations." 

She speaks in the most sisterly, sympathetic of tones, 
bat I know the gall lurking underneath the nice little 
dose of honey that she offers to my lips. 

"I neyer tried to make the best of anything," I reply, 
withdrawing from her touch, and laughing as carelessly as 
I know how. " Happily, Oolonel Surelle knows me better 
than to expect any such efforts. Qood-night, DeUe ; I 
s appose I shall see you in a day or two ?" 

"Qood-night, dearest," and she kisses me tenderly — a 
sort of mild, reproachful sadness in her manner, as if my 
atrocious conduct bad shocked her to the depths of her 



nature. I suppose it ts atrocious 1 but I'm careless to- 
night of anything that's in and of this world. 

Theo bangs the door of the ooup^ with a mighty slam, 
having issued previous directions to the Jehu, and we rat- 
tle noisily away down the quiet, broad ayenue, so bright 
with the moon that is near its setting. I wrap myself np 
dose, and lean far back in my corner, away from him ; ho 
sits up straight as an arrow, with his hands on bis knees, 
clinched tight, and his face set sternly and immoyably 
toward the street Perhaps he doesn't consider me wor^y 
of being spoken to at all. I hope so ; I don't want to 
fight any more battles to-night 

"Do you know what I'm thinking ?" he says, suddenly, 
turning squarely round and looking at me. 

"No." 

"Thnt it would be easy to drive on to-night, and driye 
yoa past the reach of any living soul to interfere with ns 
any more." 

"No living soul wishes to, that Tm aware of." 

" I hope you're satisfied with the success of your experi- 
ment on my powers of endurance," he says, in the same 
smothered sort of yoica "You'ye almost leached the 
limit of them ; it isn't a yery wide one." 

" I shall never trouble you in the same way again. Col- 
onel Surelle ; your limited amount of patience will not be 
called upon to bear my • experiments ' any longer." 

" What do yon mean ?" he asks, starting. 

" I mean that you and I will both be happier apart tiian 
we can be together ; and I intend that eyerything between 
us shall be ended from this night" 

He stares at me widely. I can see his lips parted, and 
his blue eyes shining in the dull light, and then he draws 
a great breath. 

"Ended I— it's past your power to do that child P* 

" It isn't I" I say, vehemently. "Oolonel Surelle, I am 
tired of all this — Fm tired of trying to be something that 
I neyer can be to any man living — a mere echo of himself, 
answering to eyery fancy and whim and prejudice. No> 
thing short of that wonld ever satisfy you, and it is worse 
than absurd for me to keep up the farce of attempting it 
I've made you miserable— I've done it ever since I knew 
you. I always should, as long as we were near each other, 
and I should be miserable, too, with your want of con- 
fidence in me ** 

He does not let me finish this time. 

" Oonfidence in you ? Mj God, Nannie do you know so 
little about me, after all these months ? Do you suppose 
there's anything in heayen aboye, or hell undemeath it 
that could shake my trust in you ? Child, I'd believe you 
against all the tongues of men and archangels.^ Tve been 
half a heathen all my life, but I've a faith in you, and in 
God through you, that the nniyerse can't destroy I What 
have I ever done, that you shoald talk of my want of con- 
fidence in you ?" 

" You're jealous of eyery word I say, or every look I 
give to another man — to my friends, even. You don't 
believe " 

" Do you know what jealousy is?" he breaks out with a 
bitter laugh. " It isn!t saspicion— it isn't a mean distrust 
and fear, such as only men who are traitors in their own 
hearts can have. Oh, Nannie ! it's just being hungry at 
heart for eyer and eyer and ever— so hungry that eyen to 
see you giye a kiss to a little child tears my yery soul with 
longing ! It isn't enough to know that you're mine— I 
want to know that nobody else, man, woman or child, can 
do so much as touch your hand when you're out of my 
sight I Gall it selfishness, if you will— I am selfish — but 
Nannie, don't say or think that I haven't faith in you V* 

" Whateyer it is,** I cry, "it has made me wretched F* 
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Tliere is a little pause ; he does not answer, perhaps be 
cannot ; the ramble of the wheels fills np the silenoe, the 
fliokeriog gaslights pass by, shining in with swift glances 
at OS two — the man and the woman, who '* plaj the fools 
with Time;, while the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds 
and mock ns.*' 



"Where are we going?" I say, snddtsnly, ronsing np 
at the flare of light in front of us, round a big square, 
and a great white building that certainly was nowhere in 
the route home. 

"Bound Madison Square." 

" But that isn't the way— why did we come down here T* 
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He answers oooUj enongh. 

** Beoiuse I ordered the man to drive here ; I haren't 
hnd a obanoe to speak to you before to-uighf. I wanted 
it now." 

"Colonel Surelle" — I addtrss him in cold indignation — 
*'wiU jou be kind enough to have me driven home at 
once? Everything has been said that is at all necessary 
to say ; I haven't the slightest desire to listen to you any 
longer." 

** Nannie, are yon mad ?*' he says, and he lays his two 
Imnds on my shonlders and turns me to him. '* What do 
>oa mean ?*' 

**To break off all this faroe — this engagement of oars. 
Tt is broken ; nothing that yon can say or do will make 
the least difference now, and you only torment yourself 
and me uselessly by all this." 

** Broken !*' he repeats, bitterly. **No I it is too late» 
Nannie — too late for yon and me to talk of that I You 
oan'# break it So long as I'm alive I*m yonrs, body and 
•onl and mind and all that there is of me, and as for 
you Nannie, I hold yon fast enough, at any rate, 

to keep any other man from taking what yon once gave 
to we/" 

He pats me quickly, almost roa^hly, away from him ; 
I lean back in my corner again, with my face to the street- 
lights and watch the lines of bouses fall away behind us, 
and know thai we are nearing home— thank Heaven ! this 
terrible ride is almost over ! We have left Madison Square, 
and pass the landmarks along Midison Avenae ; and still 
the ailenoe remains unbroken between us, till the street- 
orner Is turned, and the carriage stops at Aunt May's 
duor. Then, when he has helped me out, and we are 
Ktandiog on the steps — when the door is open — I tee his 
f.ice for the first time. 

"Nannie " 

"Qood-night, Oolonel Surelle," I say, calmly, and I 
hold out my hand ; but he does not take it — he only stares 
.!own at me, there in the late moonlight and the early 
•lawQ, and I see his lips tremble for a minate, as if he 
WHuted to speak and dared not — and then he turns 
abruptly, and is gone, without ever a word or a look 
sent back to me as he goes. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

^ There are times for loving and leaving, 
There are seasons of the heart ; 
And parting is better than cleaving, 
When *tis sadder to meet than part.** 



^Anon, 



'*When cockle-shells tnm silver bells, 
And wine dreeps red f rae ilka tree ; 
When frost and snow shall wsrm ns a*. 
Then my tme love shall marry me.*' 

^Lady Ann BofhrodL 

1 KBVBB was so brosd4y awake in all my life as I am this 
night — this morning, rather — as I lie with my arm across 
my eyes to shut out the growing daylight, and listen to 
the waking-np noises in the street and the stir and twitter 
of my biri in his cage, and think — till my brain is tired. 
The 8un is shining in through the chinks in the shntter 
when I drop asleep at last ; but then the fatigue of body 
and mind asserts itself, and I sleep straight on until noon, 
and for an hour after. 

When I wake, and while I am slowly and langaidly 
dreesing myself, staring at my heavy eyes and colorless 
f ice in the glass. Aunt May comes up, bringing my break- 
fast with her own hand^, on a little tray. She wants to 
hear everything about the ball, of coarse ; but she does 
ool ask many questions after she has looked at me. 



•*Tou look thoroughly tired out, Nannid ; why did yom 
get up at all ? You had better lie down again as soon at 
you've had your breakfast" 

"I shall, I have such a headache ; and, auntie, if any 
one calls this afternoon — for me, I mean — won't yoa be 
snre and not let them in ? I don't want to be disturbed.** 

'* Certainly — that doesn't include the colonel* I sup* 
pose r" she says, smiling. I try to answer as indifferently 
as n^ay be. 

'* Indeed it does ; I'm too tired and ill to sea any one^ 
I'll tell you all about the ball another time, auntie ; il was 
delightful, and everybody was there except Lottla. Bob 
behaved abominably, of course." 

*' Bob is a very unscrupulous young man, I think ; h» 
isn't half good euougu for such a dear, nice girl as Lotti*. 
Well, I'll leave you. Nan. I suppose I shall have to tie 
Minnie up to keep her from your door, which she haa been, 
besieging all the morning, after some of * the party.' " 

'* Oh, I forgot 1— it's too bad, I never once thought of 
keeping the mottoes for her ! Do let Anne go out and 
buy her some for me. I wouldn't disappoint her for '^'le* 
world 1" 

*' Ob, I can console her, I fancy. Now, do go to sle%>^ 
again, dear," and Aunt May, having gently scolded me for 
my inability to eat anything but a small bit of dry toasv 
takes away the tray and leaves me. 

To sleep ? I cannot do as I am bidden ; aleep will not 
come at the call of such a troubled brain as mine. It ia 
Theo who has '* murdered it " for me ; Theo, who haunta 
me with his hurt, angry faoe, and his passionate, stubborn 
self-will, for ever rousing up all the original aia that lies 
latent in me. Love I I never want to be loved again, if it 
means all in other men's vooabuli|ry that it does in ibs— a 
jailor's vigilance and tyranny hidden underneath a lorer'a 
tenderness — and it only needed a word from me to maka 
the mask fall. 

The vagne doubts, stirring in my heart so long, spring 
up into full-statured oertaintiei now ; certainty that all 
this, as I told him last night, has indeed been a mistake ; 
that the love I gave him was only the blossom of an over- 
vivid imagination, born of a Summer's romance and 
fancy; that I do not — that I never can — ^lova him or any- 
living man with my whole heart again — that life for 
us, spent together, would have been only trouble, disap- 
pointment and vexation. I never made him quite happy* 
he wanted so much — so much more than my nature ever 
could supply. As time went on. I know that his insatiabla 
craving would have wearied itself out, starved to death 
for want of food, and in its place disgust would hav» 
steppd<l in ; and I-»I should have gone mad, I thinks 
chained hand and foot to one who hated the very air and 
light of Heaven for falling on me. No, we never were- 
meant for one another — Theo and I — he needs some> 
gentle, loving, submissive little woman to adore and yi«ld 
blindly— an echo, as I told him, of his own prejudices — 
who will accept his stubborn dogmas for the very gospel 
of love, and mold her whole life thereby. I cannot do it- 
for him ; it is better that I should cease to try. 

And then— oh, foolish Nannie I — the wild, eager, bit-^ 
terly pained face looks at me oat of the shifting mist, and 
all my old pity and fondne8% and the someOiing that waa 
so awfully like love, wells up within me, yearning t> 
comfort him. Am I mistaken ? What if GiU should b» 
the maddest mistake of all ? — what if he were to go for 
ever, and take my heart with him, and leave me to And. 
too late, that he held it tight in his hands, and had held 
it all the while ? A 

So my thoughts travel in a circle ; treading the mvnoto- 
nous round with weary fidelity, all that long afternoon. 1 
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am not distnrbe.! by any ontsHe inflnenoes ; Aunt May 
t^kes care of thai Sbe herself only comes to me at 
dinnpr-time, and, finding me still wearing the bidge of 
invalidism, insists on my stayiug where I am, and having 
my meal seryed in solitary state. It is rather a mockery 
of dinner that I indulge in, and the tray has gone down 
again with more than half its contents iotaot, when my 
annt makes me a second visit, this time with Minnie, on 
her way to bed. 

" Is yon sick f** asks the little one, stretching np on 
tiptoe to kiss me. "Poor Nannie !" — smoothing my face 
down with her hot little hands. *' What makes 'on sick, 
Nannie ?" 

*' Nannie's got a headache, dear; you mustn't tease 
her. I do wish you*d take somethiog for it, my child," 
•ays Annt May, kindly. 

"I drank a cnp of tea; that almost always helps me.** 

My headache is quite gone, bnt I don't want to con fens 
to any deep-seated ailment — "a mind diseased," for which 
I know there is no attainable remedy. 

•• Don't you feel lonely up here ? Would you like me 
to come and sit with you, when Tve seen this baby put 
to bed ?" 

"Thanks — ^yes, very much," I answer, ashamed of the 
half reluctance which I feel for any oompanioDship. 
"Hark !— wasn't that the door-beli 1" 

*'The colonel," I suppose," says Aunt May, glancing 
at the clock. "It's rather early for him, though—only 
half-past seven. Of course, you will see him, won't you ?" 

"No — I ctn't — I'm not well enough," I say, hurriedly. 

My heart has begun to beat in great throbs, and the 
blood burns up in my face. I can scarcely keep my 
hands from trembling, as I listen. Yes, surely some one 
eame in — and here is the maid at the door, to announce, 
•lis her nightly task — "Colonel Surelle, miss." 

"Please say to Colonel Surelle that I beg to be excused ; 
Fm not well this evening." I feel the difference in my 
voice as I deliver this answer, and I feel Aunt May's won- 
dering eyes upon my face. 

" Why, Nannie, you won't send him away, will you f 
•he asks, in snrprise. 

"Yes, I will — ^I— I — can't see any one ; I'm ill," I an- 
swer, my voice beginning to quiver with nervousness ; one 
more word, and I know I shall begin to cry. Aunt May 
does not wait for this consummation. 

"PU go and see him myself," she says, quietly, and she 
draws Minnie away with Ifer, and leaves me to indulge my 
hysterical fit, if I think best, in privacy. She is not gone 
very long. I listen with feverish eagerneso, and hear the 
well-known ring of his footstep on the marble tiles of the 
hall, and the noise of the street-door closing, and then the 
•oft rustle of my aunt's dress along the stairs. 

" Has he gone V* I cry, sittiog np straight, with two 
hot, red cheeks, and hands pinched together tight to keep 
them stilL 

"Yes— very unwillingly. I told him yon had had a 
bad headache all day, and were really unfit to see any one. 
He seemed very much disturbed indeed," says Aunt May, 
drawing a ohair close up to mine and taking a seat there. 
I make no answer, but as she lays her hand on my head 
and strokes it once or twice, I turn my face aside from her 
observation. 
"Nannie I" 
"Weliri answer. 

"Nannie, pardon my asking, but u there anything 
wrong between yon and Colonel Surelle ?" 

" 1 don't know what yon call wrong,** I say, restlessly, 
twisting away from her light caress, " I've broken my 
engagement with him." 



" Oh, Nannie !" 

"It is the very best thinpr I conM have done — the only 
sensible thing I ever did since I have known him," I go- 
on, vindicating myself against her amazed, reproachful 
tone. " I'm glad it's done, and so ought you to be. Aunt 
May— it's a perfect weight off my mind 1" 

"But, Nannie, my child, what do you mean ? Have yo« 
quarreled? what has happened?" she asks, so far from 
glad, apparently, that if I had told her of the colonel'a 
arrest for highway robbery and murder, she could scarcely 
have looked more horrified. 

"Nothing has happened I we haven't qnnrreled — I 
mean, any more than we always have done," I say, bit- 
terly. " Pve never been able to please him or to satisfy 
him since we were engaged, and this time I've refuned to- 
try any longer — that's all. I broke off eyerything last 
night, and I never intend to see him again 1" 

" Are you sure you know what you're doing, Nannie ? 
you are so hasty," my aunt says, anxiously, and she tum» 
my face round to hers, and looks in it with troubled eyes. 
**My dear child, if you do this thing thoughtlessly, 
remembec you are making two lives most unutterably 
miserable — you are breaking a most sacred promise,. 
Nannie. " 

**I should be unutterably miserable if I kept it," I say,, 
hotly, "and so would he ; we might better both be dead 
than married to each other 1 I do know what I'm doing ^ 
it's for my own good, and his, too. I only wish Pd don» 
it long ago 1" 

" But, Nannie," drawing me gravely to ber, " do yoi> 
mean to say that you never loved Colonel Surelle ? For if 
you did " 

"I thought I did. Ob, Annt May, can't you under- 
stand ? I was mistaken. I — I was very foolish, and it wa» 
half his doing — he mcuU me believe that I really oared 
for him I" 

" Are you $tire that you never did ?" 

"Of course I am Fare !" I cry, half indignantly. 

"Are yon sure," she goes ou in her gentle way, "that 
this isn't a mere fit of pride and petulance at some 
little fancied offense? It seems to me, Nannie, that yoo 
are taking a terrible step without half the consideration 
due him or yourself; you have been excited, and you're 
not fit to think of anything seriously now." 

"Pve been thinking of it all day. I'm not excited ;. 
and if I thought of it ten years," I exclaim, "I should 
do exactly the same thing. I don't love Theo Surelle : I 
wouldn't marry him if he— yes, I would, if he were dying, '^ 
I rush on, unheeding my aunt's shocked face, " but there's- 
nothing earthly that could persuade me to do it under 
any other oircumstancee. It's of no use. You're very- 
kind. Aunt May, but it's perfectly useless to talk to me* 
about him." 

"Then I am more sorry than I can ever tell you, Nan- 
nie," she says, gravely. 

" I don't know why you should be sorry. I'm very- 
glad I I feel as if there were a mountain lifted np off my 
heart, and I oould breathe and live in earnest I never 
was half so relieved in my life I" 

" And he — have you thought of what he probably feels- 
about it ?" she asks, with a touch of rebuke that brings 
the blood np to my face. 

Oh, blue eyes 1 shall I see yon all my life long ? Can I 
never forget you, never banish that last look, as it showed 
in the mixing of the moonlight and the dawn ? 

"Yes, I have thought; I know he<— feela badly, ot 

course," I say, biting my lip ; "he will for a little while ; 

bnt he's a man, and he has all the world before him, and 

I he'll see in the end that it's a great deal better he ahould 
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not marrj me. Anj way," I harry on, feeling mj gronnd 
4in tenable, "it's much better that he ahonld be miserable 
without me than with me ; oertainlj no man wonld oare 



night— and then she speaks sadly : '* Weil, dear dhfld, ) 
oan't help yon ; yon most do as your own mind dieiates 
in 6Q0h a matter as this. I only beg you to tltoiii^ NsMiki 




THC FUST BOSK OF BUMMU. 



for a wife who hated him, and herself for ever having 
had him." 

There is a long silence, while Aunt May keeps on her 
^oQtle stroking of my hand — there is no ring on it to* 



don't act hastily and raably or pUy with Wb bappino^ 
and your own; a man's life i/ 4>4a0tt4f .*^« *^ ^ 
wrecked for a girl's whim, ffeed by VjCTOV It 
She rises snddonly as ^i^^ ©peaks, tw if *« terminate th« 
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oonTenalioo. I aoppose abe thinks I had better be ulooe 
to oovnt the coat of mj xeokleaa act 

" Toa're tired, and jon want reat. Promise me to go to 
bed, and try to aleep, won't 70Q, dear ? To-morrow will 
be time enough to think over all this.'* 

*' I don't need to think any more," I aay, hastily, as she 
kiaaes me. Bnt for all that, I lie awake, long after mid- 
night baa rung from the ohnroh-ateeplea, with the ghoatly 
f«ee of my lorer to keep me company — my lover, who, 
parted or at band, will be my lover for erer and erer-— 
that I know I 



** Nannie I — Nannie I 
— Nan-nt> /" screams 
my small conain, at the 
door of my room. 
** Nannie I let me iu 1" 

"No, no, dear — not 
now," I cry, aooth- 
iogly, for the dozenth 
time. **RQn away, 
pet— Nannie'a bn»y." 

••What'ou doiii'?' 

"Working! Rnn to 
mamma, darling I*' Min 
ia getting tired of 
ponndiog with her fat 
banda and wailing 
through the keyhole. 
I have been looked in 
my room for a good 
honr, and abe haa been 
drumming on the door 
at abort interrala all 
the timet 80 ahe now 
retreats, crying that 
** Nftnnie*a a mean, 
naughty aing," and I 
hear her juoa ping down, 
staur after stair, with 
aaob apparently ahaken 
out of her by each 
jumpL 

What am I doing? 
What I wonld fain be 
apared ; and yet I muat 
flaish it before noon, 
lam gathering together 
and packing np every- 
thing that Theo Surelle 
has ever given me, from 
a note of three linea on 
a half-sheet of paper, 
np to the great aolitaire 
diamonds that ahone in 
my eara like dewdropa 
only cue nig||l ago, 
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How many tlieie are, those fond, etitmniguk^ gifts of his I 
He waa ao glad to be rich, foollah boy, because he could 
*'apend and be epent" for me in every aenae, and heap 
my cup up with oosUy and beantifol thinga aa well aa my 
iieart. What a fool I am to think of it 1 

I have toeaed everything on my bed — packages of notes, 
photographa, books, trinkets, ornaments from my table 
and bareao, and firom the walls->pretty things vithont 
number or name, each one speaking with an eloquent 
tongue of him whom I must learn to forget I have an 
absnrd habit of growing'Jond of inanimate things that lie 
ia my way day after day, and miasing them if they are 



removed ; that is why the room looks so desolate and 
empty, when the little picture on my dresaing-table^ and 
the big one over my bed, are gone. Bnt I do not stop to 
look about me ; I bundle everything together— -nerroosly 
first, in a very illy organized and onateady parcel— and 
then untie it again, and go over it all with infinite paina. 
I am not remarkably expert in handling brown paper and 
string, and everybody knows how many comen develop 
in parcels when you want to do them np particularly well ; 
bnt by the time I have fretted myself almost to crying, I 

get it ordered to my 
satisfaction* and then I 
tie the laat knot, and 
slip under the atring 
the aealed envelope with 
Theo's name and ad- 
dreaa. Inside it there 
ia only thia : Miaa Dela- 
m>iyne*8 oird, under 
whoae dainty script she 
has written in pencil 
her '*best wishes for 
Ck)lonel Surelle's hap- 
piness." 

The parcel is dis- 
patched on its way ; it 
is barely eleven o'clock, 
and if my knowledge of 
Colonel Sureile'a habits 
may be truated, he will 
be found at hia hotel by 
my emissary, and the 
misaive and accom- 
panying tokens person- 
ally delivered. I won- 
der what he will do — 
sit down and write to 
me, I suppose. I know 
of old what sort of a 
letter it will be, and 
harden my heart against 
it in anticipation. I 
have done well, and 
done quickly, the deed 
that puts a gulf between 
ua two ; all that re- 
mains now is to insure 
his keeping on the 
further side, and I 
think I am strong 
enough for that I 
don't love him — I say 
that to myself twenty 
times an honr. I count 
up all the little quar- 
rels we have ever had — 
all the harah words he 
has ever let fall in the hurry of hia passions — all the 
strictures he has ever laid npon me^ and fill np the 
meaaure of my resentment, and keep it brimming over. 
Take him biok again t — never, never, if I live to repent 
myself a thousand yeara I I will act like a child no 
longer, fighting one hour for my own way* and erying 
penitent tears the next over the hand that has pun^ 
lahed me. 

The clock ticks away two hours, whUe I sit idle and all 
alone. In the midst of my reverie somebody oomes to the 
door— it is Anne, with a parcel '* for Miss Nannie." 

'•For me V* I'm not expecting anything ; isn't it for 
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Mrs. Elliott ?*' I ask, tnrniiig to look. My toDgne oleaves 
to mj month, and I feel the live scarlet asoending in my 
oonDtenance, as I recognize in Anne's grasp the identical 
package that went off on its travels two hours ago — the 
same brown paper that I wrestled with, preserring its folds 
intact ; the same string, with its knots inviolate — nothing 
^o show whither it has been, bat a card in place of my 
Jiote, with '* Miss Delamayne ** scrawled thereon in pencil, 
in a hand that I know oijy too well. 

" No, miss, it's for yon — 'twas a boy left it, and asked if 
you lived here. There*s no answer, he said." 

"Very well— put it down, Anne." 

I tnm away as though the very sight of it stung me, 
4ind between anger and shame, I feel my poor face in a 
^low that rivals the fire. If Oolonel Surelle supposes 
that I am to be handled in this summary manner, and 
«wed by a prompt and insulting disregard of my express 
wishes, he has only to find out his mistake I It would be 
itoo absurd to seod the parcel back at once. I don't know, 
in fact, what to do with it, except hurry it out of sight 
before Aunt May comes up to my room. Bat I am not to 
l>e forced into keeping it ; he shall see that I am as firm 
•as he is, and not one inch will I yield to pertinacity any 
tnore than to pleading. I take up the unfortunate parcel, 
with fingers that shrink as if it burnt them, and thrust it 
tiway in a closet, behind a great pile of clothes. Not for 
the gold mines of India would I let Aunt May see or boar 
of it. Its dignified exit she witnessed, but this is too 
mortifyiDg I I am just ready to cry, if wrath did not act 
«s a tonic, bracing up my nerves to the sticking-point 

So I make no allusion whatever to the matter, at 
lancheon, and after that meal I withdraw to my own 
iroom. I have nothing particular to do with myself when I 
am there, and it is deplorably dreary and lonesome, but 
I can be alone, and that is eyerything just now. I tnm 
my table-drawer inside out, rearrange it, and burn up the 
-odds and ends accumulated there ; I put my work*box in 
-crlt-r, and pick out the empty spools for Minnie; and I 
take up a book and try to read ; and, lastly, I lie down i>nd 
try to sleep — most hopeless of all I My eyes have been 
shut tight for twenty minute?, and my spiritual part is 
riotously wide awake and rebellious, when another knock 
4)]iDgs me upright in a second. 

**Mi&s Nanuie!*' — Anne looks into the room with a 
tnrtive air ; servants are so horribly well acquainted 
with the ins aud the outs of their employers' private 
affiairs I — **Miss Nannie, Colonel Surelle would like to 
^'e yon." 

I fliug myself back on the pillow again. *' Say to Colo- 
-nel Surelle that I*m too much indisposed to see him," is 
the mandate issued, in atone that I only wish Anne could 
•oonvey to him. "Yes, miss," she said, obediently, and 
Ti tired. I lie, listening keenly ; the door is ajar, and I 
liear Minnie down in the parlor-hall, screaming for tho 
'*' turnel." I wonder what he will do I 

Apparently he lingers to dispute the me88ap:e ; ten min- 
utes, at leaftt, I count before his quick, determined tread 
•fchoes in the hall, and the door closes. 

Minnie comes trotting np-stairs, singing all the way, 
und her little figure appears before me in another minute, 
dragging her doll by the hair of its head, as the giants of 
<ld were used to hale the captive priooesses. 

" Nannie 1 say, Nannie, turnel's been here, and he's 
'gone again V* she announces, in a tone of indiguaiion. 

" Has he V 

*'E9, he has ; been in 'e parlor, walkin' up and down ; 
and eay, Nannie, he wouldn't tiss me !— he didn't say nofin' 
at all to me nor dolly, but he just ksp' walkin' about, and 
wrote on a piece of paper, and tore it up again, and then 



he went away. Why didn't you let him stay t— 'Cause he 
was cross ?" 

** Because I was ill,** I say, hiding my face. 

" You ain't ill ; you told mamma you didn't have « 
headache at all — and I told Anne so, and she wcuUi keep 
sayin' 'Miss Nannie's ill;' and ttien turnel began to 
walk up an' down, and I heard him say " 

"Never mind what he said t" I exclaim, impatiently, 
but my young informant declines to be silenced. 

" He said " 

" Minnie, I don't wish you to repeat anything he said,** 
I interrupt her, severely. *' Take your doll and run down 
stairs again." 

*'What for?" she queries, planting herself in front of 
me. But 1 go and find the apron-full of empty spools as 
a bribe, and send her away with them rejoicing, to forget 
all about the oolonel, and the unaeoonntable fact of his 
having omitted to kiss her. Happy little mind, to hold 
only one thing at a time, and that a sweet one ! — happy 
short memory, that keeps no trace of the very same 
things which eat into my heart 1 

{To be continued,} 



A LEGEND OF THE CROSS. 

When Adam had falfilled his nine hundred snd thirty 
years, having, according to a Jewish tradition, given up 
seventy years in favor of his descendant David, he still 
clung to life, and, finding himself ill, sent his son Seth to 
the gates of Eden to beg for the oil of mercv. But the 
archangel was obdurate, and wonld only give him three 
seeds from the tree of life. These seeds were placed 
under Adam's tongne at his burial, and from them grew 
a cedar, a cypress and a pine, which, side by side, adorned 
the Yale of Hebron, and marked the place where the body 
of Adam was returned to the "red earth." Of the wood 
of the trees was formed the ru ider of the Ark, and with 
a branch Moses smote the rock. Another was Aaron's 
rod that budded. Before Moses ascended Pisgah be 
pUnted the rods in Moab, and there David found them 
and brought them to Jerusalem. They were laid in a 
cistern near the Tower of David till the morning, by 
which time they had taken root and entwined themselves 
into one stem, round which the King built a wall, banging 
precious jewels to its branches, and composing his Psalms 
in its shade. But Solomon cut it down for the building 
of his temple, and made from it a beam thirty cubits in 
length. Yet, when he wonld have fitted it into a plaoe, 
it was always too long or too short, and' so was at last 
thrown aside as useless. When Balkis, Queen of Sheba, 
came to visit Solomon, she had to pass over the brook 
Eidron ; but she recognized the wood of the footbridge, 
and, refusing to tread on it, waded through the water. 
At her desire Solomon brought it into the temple, and 
covered it with gold and silver. When the temple was 
despoiled, the Jews buried the wood on a spot where, 
later, the Pool of Bethesda was dag, and its virtues caused 
the healing of the sick who bathed in the water. At 
length, when the day of the Crucitixioa was at hand, the 
holy wood flo&ted up from the depths of the pool, and 
was selected by the high priests as suitable for the Gross. 

The remainder of the legend is even more apocryphal 
and even less poetical. St Helena, when she had found it. 
** toke one part thereof to send to the Emperour her sonne, 
who put the same at Constantinople upon a fyne pyller of 
marble in the middest of the market,'* as Calvin tells the 
story. The other part remained at Jerasalem in **a copher 
of silver." Calvin goes on to argue against the authenticitv 
of most of the fragment^gj*^]^^ be short, vf a man wonlde 
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gather together fill that bath bene foande of this orosse, 
there would be inongh to fraighte a great ship/' Bat M. 
Bobault de Flearj has made a list of all the relios of the 
Cro 8 ia Europe and Asia of whioU he can find any re- 
cord, and the sum amounts only to 3,941.975 cubic mil- 
limeters—a Terj small part indeed of what would be re- 
quired to make a cross. At Mount Athos, Brussels, Ghent, 
Limbnrg, Paris and Bagusa the fragm'^nts rang) from 
800,000 to 180,000 millimeters ; and England can boast of 
the existence of 30,516 cubic millimeters, of which 8,287 
belong to Lord Petra in two pieces, and at St. Mary's, 
Tork, is a pectoral cross of the tenth century, which con- 
iains two fragments. 



SOME CURIOUS PULPITS. 
Thkib ICiiTBBiALS, Thkib AHTiQmTT, Theib AssooiATions. 
SoiCB pulpits are curious on account of their materials, 
«s in the case of some Spanish examples, when the familiar 
«tone or marble and wood are abandoned in favor of iron. 
There are two of these iron pulpits in the Cathedral of 
Zamora, lined with wood, and standing on stone bases ; 
and there is another in San Gil, Burgos, whigh has a 
wooden frame-work, on which the rich open tracery of 
iron-work is laid. There was once an iron pulpit in Dnr- 
liam Cathedral. And there is to be one in the new Ameri- 
can church in the Bne Montaigne, Paris, which is to bare 
a semicircular front divided into panels filled with scroll- 
work, and raised on a marble base to the heij;ht of the 
entrance to it, which is pierced tlirough the wall. 

Some pulpits are curious on account of their antiquities, 
eaeh as the marble and mosaic examples — ambonex, anti- 
quaries call them^in Bome, in S. Lorenzo fnori le Mara 
and S. Clemente, and at Salerno and Bareua, from which 
the Epistle and the Gospel used to be read seven or 
eight hundred years ago. Others are interesting on ac- 
eonnt of the preachers who have discoursed from them, 
such as John En ox's pulpit, John Banyan's pulpit ; or of 
some assosiation with celebrated preachers, as that of St 
Margaret's, Westminster ; or on account of their donors, 
as in ttie case of St. Mary Abbot's pulpit, presented by 
George IV. ; or of that in tho nave of Westminster Abbey, 
composed of variegated marblea and mosaic, and in- 
scribed: **ThiB pulpit ia presented to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster by a few friends, in grateful 
•commemoration of the opening of the nave for pnblic 
worship and preaching in Jauaary, 1858. *' 

Others, again, attract our attention on account of their 
eitaation being unusual, as in case of that in the Holme, 
Ltoey Church, which is placed in the south aisle of the 
nave, much of the great body of the betiding being left 
nnoonsidered, save by the sunshine and silence, and soft 
Herefordshire zephyrs, and perhaps the soent of flowers 
bome by them from the superb yew avennes of flower- 
4ardens of the neighboring halL » 

Ross Charoh, the church where the Man of Boss wor- 
ebiped, in which we may see the monnment put up to his 
memory on the north wall of the chancel, within the rails, 
and the pew in which he sat, in the north transept, with 
two tall trees growing in it that have insinuated themselves 
from the churchyard without, through the masonry of 
the outer wall, has an open-paneled pulpit Each of its 
eight panels has a rosette-like star carved in the centre of 
it, and there is a molded cornice running round the ledge. 
It is now raised three steps from the chancel- floor, but 
was formerly ligher. Xhere are three doors in the ma- 
sonry dose to it, which once gave access to a turret stair- 
ease leading to the loft of the rood-screen, now removed. 
Cue of these doors formed the entrance from the nave. 



and another formed the entrance from the chancel to the 
foot of the winding stair in question, and the third opened 
high np, on the rood-loft, at the level of the top of the 
rood-screen spanning the chancel arch. When this screen 
was removed there was no fnrtUer use for the turret-stair, 
and it was closed in and lost sight of till restorations dis- 
closed the doors leading to it. — The Quiver /or April 



Lord George Gordon's Conversion to Judaism. 

Ths story of Lord George Gordon, and his connectiou 
with the riots of 1780, has often formed a fruitful theme 
for writers. It has again been laid under contribution by 
Millioent Erskine Wemyss, who contributes nn article ou 
the subject to the March number of Temple Bar. The 
most remarkable incident in Lord George Gordon's career 
was his conversion to Judaism. The story, though oft 
told, will bear repeating. His lordship's attachment to 
Christianity doubtless received its deathblow in 1786, when 
he was excommunicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for refusing to give evidence in the Eccl<>8iastioal Court. 
From that time Christianity yielded to the superior At- 
tractions of Judaism, and in due course he embraced the 
latter faith. By the Jews he was welcomed as ** a second 
Moses." He was something more than a convert in nnme, 
for he conformed to all the ceremonies of the ancient 
fathers, and expected all who professed the same rr-ligioti 
to do likewise. In the following year Lord Gkorf^e, after 
being let out on bail in a libel case, fled to Holland, 
whence he returned to England and hid himself for some 
time in Birmingham, consorting there entirely with Jews, 
and adopting their dress and manners. So thoroughlr did 
he carry out these customs that when he was again put on 
his trial at the Court of King's Bench, he was ** attired in 
a Jewish enrb and decked with a Ion?, flowing beard," and 
when in New<?ate, '*he fasted according to the rites of the 
Jewish Church." Lord George Gordon is generally re- 
garded by posterity as having been mad, and his con- 
version to Judaism is ad i need as an argument in favor of 
this assumption. The author of the article in Temple Bar^ 
however, believer him to have been not mad, bnt extrava- 
gantly vain. — Jewish Chronicle, 



Ivory Carvings of the Flemish Sculptor Duquesnoy. 

IvoRY-OABViNa does not often rise to be regarded as 
genuine art, and the work of Chinese hands generally 
takes its place among the multitudinous objects which 
constitute the collections of brio-d-brac Few pieces of 
ivory-carving can be ascribed to any artist of known merit 
Most of them are anonjmous or psendonymons, and seem 
to accept their fate with resignation. 

Occasionally, however, a real sculptor chose this mate- 
rial and attained high eminence. Such was notably 
Francis Dnqnesnoy, the son of a sculptor, bom in Brus- 
sels in 1594. His ability attracted the attention of the 
Archdnke Albert, when Governor of the Low Countries, 
who sent him to Bome, where he studied for several years. 
The death of his protector left him without resources at 
Bome, at the age of twenty-flve, with no friend but Pons- 
sin, then a struggling young painter. Duqnesooy had 
acquired delicate prace and a nobility of stjle. Great 
commissions were not easily obtained, so he carved smalt 
works in ivory, which at once won admiration, and // 
Fiammingo, or The Fleming, became widely known. H*- 
was remarkably successful in childish figures, and th - 
groups of children at the base of the columns of the bigli 
altars of St. Peter's at Boiie are the work of this sculptor. 
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A marble child bj him, now in Maneilles, is cited as a 
marrel of aimplicitj, grace and sappleneaa. Hit '*St 
SaBanna** at Oar Ladj of LoretU, and his ** St Andrew/* 
in St. Peter*B, are regarded aa masterpieces. The latter is 
one of the colossal atataea, and stands on the same pier as 
Raphael's ^'Transfigaration.'* When the commission was 
given to the Flemish sculptor for this statne, which is fif- 
teen feet high, Bemina was greatl j annojed» and said : 



Oathedral at Chreen Baj, Wisconsin. Bishop Krantbaner 
found it» neglected and injured, on the top of an old pRa% 
and, struck bj its remarkable merit, set to work to learn 
its history. The records of the Ohnroh put the matter 
bejond all doubt It was the work of Francis Daqoenoj, 
and was presented to the Bedemptorist Father Sanderl 
and his companions bj Francis L, Emperor of Anatrii, 
when the/ came to America, in 1832, and roTired the old 
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" You will see that Dnqueanoy'd * St Andrew ' will be only 
an overgrown child 1*' But the result silenced all caTil, 
HQd the statue has stood the critical test of centuries. We 
gi?e three statuettes on irory by him, a '* Blessed Virgin," 
a *<St Peter," and a ««St Paul," which belong to Mr. 
D.igat, of lille. They are full of grace, and in figure 
and drapery, as well as in feature and expression, show 
the work of an able and gifted sculptor. 
, A Tery fine crucifix by this sculptor is preserved ia the 



French mission at Green Biy, which had been without 
resident pastors for more thaa a century. 

After their departure from Green Bay its origin was for- 
gotten, and it was thruat aside with little regard for its 
history or artistic merit 

The crucifix, placed beyond fear of further injury, can 
now be studied with the interest it merits, as the work of 
a sculptor who was deemed worthy to contribute to the 
adornment of St. Peter's in Borne. 
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A WOICAH'B JXALOU8T.— '* FALLING BESIDE HBB ON HIS KNBB8, HE 
CBIED : * STELLA, HAVE PITY V " 



A WOMAN'S JEALOUSY. 

By Philip Bourkr Marston. 

"It was just the day for the Derby." So every one 
said who took any interest at all in the great national 
horse-race. ** There was a breeze ; not so much breeze, 
bat just breeze enough. " The sun shone through a soft, 
transparent mist, and early in the morning a brisk shower 
had cleared the_ roads of dust without making them in the 
least heavy. 

I have no intention of describing the Derby, for has 
not that been done by Dickens and Thackeray down to a 
whole host of nobodies ? Pretty and prettily dressed 
women gave charm and animation to the scene. They 
seemed happy as butterflies flashing in the sun, and 
most of the men there seemed cheerful, whether they 
were or not. 

One man, however, formed a noticeable exception. 
He was, probably, about thirty- five. His clear-cut face 
was deeply seamed, and his large, gray eyes had in them, 
as it were, the relics of what may once have been a devil- 
may-care kind of look. His bands were long and slender, 
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and xery while, A rod 
beard hunpt to hifi biL'tast, 
and LiH hair would have 
l>ecn improved bj ciir- 
tai 1 men L llm clothes 
w e ro |>ai 1 1 fill \y r h ab by, 
but bti liehl himself well. 
Indeed, til ere wa^ Hume- 
tliiag alninwt ttf svva^^ger 
ill Ills maimer, as if he 
were proud oi his eviileiit poverty. In his 
right hand ho held a light caiie^ with 
which lie frequently tai>ped hi-s well-worn 
Ijoots. lltf bad between liis teeth a brior- 
root pipe which he smoked steadily. Oc- 
casionally he produced from the side- 
pocket of his coat — it had been a good 
coat once — a flask, from which he drank, saying, **I 
need it to-day, if never in my life before." Then he 
would muse to himself, "The favorite scarcely ever 
dees win, but I think he must this time. Harlington 
thinks he will beat, and Harlington is a knowing hand 
about horses." 

Just then a young man with eyeglass fixed in eye, 
as well dressed as the other was ill attired, came up 
behind him, and, slapping him on the shoulder, ac- 
costed him with : 

**Well, old man, fallen into a reverie I A penny for 
your thoughts ; the same as mine, I suppose— centred 
upon our friend the Flying Dutchman ?" 
**Your shrewdness does you credit." 
** 1 thought you would say so. But knock that 
horiid pipe out, and have a cigar. You'll look twice 
as respectable then." 

"I don't care whether I do or not." 
'*No; but I do." 

'* All right, then ; I'll oblige you. Anything for a 
quiet life." by GOOQie 

"I shall be surprised if Quicksilver, our enem^ licks 
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the Dutcliman,** went on the other, whose name was 
Harlington ; " good action, plenty of go, but no staying 
power, and then she isn't suited to his man. Arnold is a 
good, bold rider, but in ^1 his horsemanship there isn't 
one grain of finesse. Now, Quicksilver wants harboring ; 
but Arnold will let him go, and trust to his doing it with 
a rush. Well, I couldn't give you better earnest of my 
opinion than by doing it myself, as I have advised you 
to do; not to speak of lending you fifty to pay your 
man with till you have sold your last. I told you at the 
time, you know, I thought it a mad proceeding on 
your part." 

"Perhaps it is," assented the other ; "but, as I told 
you at the time, I am in debt all round, and all the 
betting men say the result of the race seems a fore- 
gone conclusion." 

** I know," responded Harlington. ** Still you can't al- 
ways put your faith in betting gents any more than you 
can in gents who write reviews for the Press, but we will 
hope for the best, and I'm in the same boat with you, as 
you know, if that's any comfort. I know if one is laid 
up with some beastly complaint, it always comforts one to 
think that the man in the next house is suffering from 
the same malady ; but the worst of this is, if the Flying 
Dutchman plays us false, it will mean some retrench- 
ment on my part. Maud will have to do with fewer 
dresses, but it seems to me from what you tell me, it 
will about knock you into a cocked hat. Suppose that 
is so, what are you going to do ?" 

*'0h, I don't know ; go to the deuce." 

** Oh, you've done that already. Well, but seriously, 
what are you going to da ?" 

"Well, as seriously as you like, I haven't the faintest 
idea. I wish I had back all the money I have spent on 
hansoms and champagne. We came of an extravagant 
stock. My father shot himself dead because he couldn't 
meet his creditors. My grandfather was wiser in his 
generation. He gave them the slip and got away to 
America, but he had more to go with than I should have. 
I sold and sold and sold, and always thought that when 
it came very near the end something would turn up, but 
nothing showed the faintest sign of moving. You see the 
market is so confoundedly overstocked, and there are so 
many much better men than I in it vending their brains, 
that I have scarcely a chance, and quite right, too. 
When I go into a fruit-market, I go at once to the man 
who will give me the best for my money. I never got 
on well with Latin and Greek at Oxford, and, as for ma- 
thematics, I was out of that altogether, so I'm not much 
good by way of a tutor. Then I tried my hand at re- 
viewing, being introduced to the editor of The SL George* s. 
I thought what I wrote uncommonly smart, but he 
wrote back to say he was sorry to have troubled me for 
nothing. He wanted a more French style of criticism ; 
80 there you are, you see." 

"Yes," rejoined his friend, flicking the ash off his 
cigar ; " it is true, * there you are.* But put your trust 
in Flying Dutch, and he will pull you through. Come, 
it is time we should be taking our places. " And they 
made their way to the stand where they had secured 
their seats. "I hoi^e it won't come down and let us all 
through." 

"Shouldn't much mind if it did." 

"No, I don't suppose you wouW, but I should. I 
haven't spent my money on riotous living." 

^* No, you are too careful even to have been jolly," 
responded liis friend Jack Maythorp. 

"Oh, I don't know ; I haven't drunk champagne before 
bi^akfast, and my cigars have not been from the swellest 



crops. I have not given fair ladies expensive dinners, nor 
done the same thing in a house which I bought at a high 
figure to occupy wholly myself, nor bought pictures to 
hang on the walls ; but, in spite of these cruel privations, 
I have bfeen as jolly as I wish to be, and my pals have, 
I hoi>e, had many a jolly night at my chambers, though 
the supper did not run to very much ; mostly a couple 
of cold chickens and cheese, and for drink, Bass, or a 
modest, unassuming claret." 

To which responded Maythorp, with an attempt at 
gayety : 

" * Come, then, let come what may, 
I shall hav'^* had my day.'" 

" As you like it, ' said Harlington ; " but, really, what 
about that confounded house ? It is much too bifr for 
you and the Missus and the small boy. I should have 
thought you would have let it long ago." 

" Can't afford the cash to do it up ; it's all gonu to 
pieces lately for the same reason." 

"Let it on a repairing lease, then." 

" Should get scarcely anything for it, and at least wa 
do live there rent free." 

*'^ellit, then." 

" House property in that part of London goes for very 
little. It's so remote. There is a house next door to 
mine with a board on it saying it was to be sold, and it 
has been in that forlorn condition for, I should say, at 
least a year. I like the neighborhood because it is 
quiet, but I suppose most people are not so susceptible 
to noise as I am." 

"Yet it seems," said Harlington, "as if something 
ought to be done with the house." 

"Yes," mused Maythorp, "something must be done 
with the house." 

Then they sat still, hearing all round them a very sea 
of voices. All round them, below them, every spot where 
people could stand or sit was jammed. At length the time 
came, and amid a deafening roar the horses started. 
The air was stormed with cries of "Dutchman I Dutch- 
man 1 Quicksilver ! Quicksilver ! Quicksilver !" 

The two friends rose and shouted for the favorite, as if 
he were their good angel, and must respond to their en- 
treaties. It was not long before he got away from the 
rest, then the shouting ceased and the suspense became 
as dumb as an infinite despair. Maythorp heard his heart 
beat distinctly. The Flying Dutchman held on his 
course, resistless as fate, and it seemed to Maythorp the 
victory was already achieved ; but Harlington was alarmed 
to see Quicksilver held in, as firmly as if his rider had 
overheard and benefited by Harlington's remarks. Sud- 
denly Arnold called upon his horse, who answered nobly, 
and with a rush like a whirlwind joined the Dutchman. 
For a minute the contest between the two was desperate, 
and a very frenzy of shouting burst forti on all sides. 
Quicksilver led, as it were flying over the ground. It 
would have been impossible to have kept up such a pace 
but Arnold had harbored his horse's strength, as Harling- 
ton had anticipated he would not do, and it was but a 
short distance now to the goal. The favorite made a gal- 
lant but fruitless effort, and midst a thunder of shou.*, 
Qiiicksilvor came in by a half a neck. 

" By George, what a beat !" said Harlington, " I never 
did SCO a horse go like that. Nothing could stand against 
it for a little while, but he neafly dropped when he got 
in. Two minutes more and he Would have been out of it 
altogether, and then that brute Arnold did just as I 
thought he would not do, as if to spite us." 

"No doubt he did," sneered Maythorp, who was sur- 
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prisingly calm, ** but come to tlio Eagle and let's have 
a drink." 

"On condition tliat I stand." 

** On condition that I stand." 

** That shall be as yon like, but I've got two sover- 
eigns here, really." 

"And you will need them." 

•* Well," said May thorp, "if you put it in that way, 
OS. a matter of fact, I suppose I shall." 

Then the two men walked away together, through the 
hot afternoon and all the buzz of the time. Harlingion 
knew his friend was ruined, but, as most of our dear 
friends do, he believed that, ciHike, he would fall on 
his feet. 

"I suppose I may tell Maud ?" he said. Maud was 
his sister. " She'll be awfully sorry to hear. What a 
lot of pretty women there are about to-day ; it really 
quite bowls a fellow over. I wish I had the braining of 
<3uicksilver. It would be a relief to one's feelings, 
though I must say that Arnold trotted him out A 1. I 
had no idea the man had it in hitn. Had I known, we 
might have been richer than we are just now. A fiver 
4my good ? Yours to command, if it is." 

"No, thanks," replied May thorp, taking a cigar from 
his friend's case. "It would be just like trying to 
^et to the North Pole in a row-boat." 

"I suppose it would be," answered Harlington, "and 
but for that I should make you swallow it on the spot." 

With such Hke talk did the two friends beguile the 
time till the noted "Spread Eagle" was reached. 

" Hang it !" said Harlington, "let us split a bottle of 
•ohampagne together over this matter. I can stand it. 
TThey turn out their chops as well here as at any place 
I know." 

Nothing loath, for he was hungry, Maythorp assented ; 
and to all appearances they made quite a festival out 
of their failure. It was evening when they got back to 
Xiondon, and then Harlington said, if they never did 
Bach a thing again, they would go to the music-hall. 

"All right," said Maythorp, "I am with you." And 
•BO they went The place was crowded, many ladies with 
▼ery golden hair being present, and not a few young 
cnen who with advantage might have withstood the 
pangs of thirst daring the day. 

The great song of the evening was one of those topical 
ditties in which our music-halls delight. Two stanzas, 
for no special cause, branded themselves dreadfully on 
Majthorp's memory. They were these : 

** We're all so happy now, because we have a cow 
And three acres of good land. 
Happy, happy we, bom beside the sea, 
On this happy, happy English strand. 

*• We'd rather have some geese, or of piggy a good piece, 
So that it all came round ; 
But happy, happy we, bom beside the sea, 
Bom on this English, English ground." 

The depressing entertainment over, the two separated, 
Harlington to go back to his sister, who kept house for 
him ; and Maythorp to go back to his wife, who played at 
keeping house for him, though she loved him but too well, 
if jealousy be any sign of love. Maythorp loved his wife 
quite as much as she loved him, if, indeed, he did not 
love her better ; but, while they were engaged, and sepa- 
rated, Stella being in attendance on a sick relative abroad, 
Maythorp became acquainted with the Harlingtons. He 
ioo^ to Maud Harlington at once — a dark-haired, bright- 
ejed little woman, who dressed pre-Raphaelitely and 
talked under her breath when much moved, and was alto- 



gether very sympathetic and very charming. H. 
of Stella — his wife to be — and told Miss Harlingto. 
lonely he was, she being away. She said how sorry 
was, and wouldn't he come sometimes in the evening an 
have some music ?" 

"Yes, he liked music very much. Did she sing ?" 
"A little ; not very well," a statement which he found 
subsequently to be scarcely consistent with truth ; but 
the end of it was that he came in pretty frequently to 
the apartments rented by the Harlingtons, at Souf 
Kensington. Maythorp was no more in love with Maud 
Harlington than he was with her brother ; but when Mrs. 
Maythorp to be came to know of the friendship, which, 
indeed, he had taken no pains to conceal, then trouble 
began between them, for she would have none of it 
Now, Maythorp, who was even then beginning to feel the 
end of things near, had boiTOwed. mo^iey from Harlington 
which he was not in any particular hurry to repay, and 
so kept on to brother and sister, writing his engaged wife 
that he loved her, and only her, which was quite the 
truth. For the time the fair lady— and she vsas a very 
fair lady — was pacified, and the two were married, he 
having promised never to see Miss Harlington again. 
But, alas I he did ; and the worst of it was that she wrote 
him a letter, which he, like a fool, neglected to bum, 
and it fell into the hands of Mrs. Maythorp. I think all 
my readers can imagine what happened better than I can 
ever hope to describe it. Alas ! what was the unfortunate 
man not ? He was a liar, he was a coward, he was a das- 
tard; he was the meanest thing crawling under God's 
sky ; and then, when he was about to leave the room, she 
flung both her beautiful Bironj^aurms about his neck, and 
cried herself nearly blind upon his breast, after which, 
being very short of money, they went to a swell restau- 
rant and had a champagne dinner. Alas I do many of 
us not know this kind of thing too well ? I think most 
of yon would have been in love with Mrs. Maythorp, 
could I paint her as I have seen her. She was about the 
average height, with a divinely shaped figure — her face 
if anything, was a trifle too pale, but beautifully cut. 
One of her admirers, a sculptor, told her she had just the 
mouth they were trying, but in vain, to give to their 
Yenuses. This pleased her, for she liked, as most women 
do, to be worshiped. Her hair was brown, shot with 
gold. She wore it low upon the white, fair forehead. 
Her eyes were changeful in color, sometimes purely 
gray, at other times with such gpreen lights flashing in 
them as a diver knows as he goes down under sea-water. 
She was one of those women who seem to mak# fragrant 
all the air about them. Could she but have known her- 
self as other people knew her, she could never have been 
jealous. But, alas I she was. 

Maythorp walked back that night to his house with a 
dreadful sense of everything being played out. His wife 
might get a post as governess, but he didn't believe she 
could do much in that way, educated though she was, if 
indeed she could find such a place. There were a few 
pounds, and then the end ; and. then he remembered, 
and sickened to remember, just as ho was passing over 
London Bridge, and pondering the advisability of jump- 
ing into the water beneath : 

" We're all so happy now, because we have a cow 
And three acres of good land. 
Happy, happy we, born beside the sea, 
On this happy, happy English strand.'* 

There is always, or nearly always, a certain calm boru 
of facing the worst, and this calm had in a measure como 
to him. Still, how should he break to his wif^ Stella tji^ 
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^WB that they were mined ? He could not tell 

.e extent of it at once. He mnst cast about to 

nothing could be done. Meanwhile she must visit 

J relatives in the country, the servants must be dis- 

jurged, and he depend on the tender mercies of cheap 

'ench restaurants to get along as best he could. 

While the husband was making his way through the 

wded streets, his wife was pacing up and down, her 

•avy dross of silk and velvet making a soft frou-frou as 

e went to and fro in a large, well-furnished room. 



pause, as she heard a step, which she knew for her bus- 
band's, coming up the stair. I don't think she noticed 
with what a heavy tread it cAme. 

** Not in bed yet, darling ?** he said, assuming a little 
of that gayety which he certainly did not feel, "and 
wandering up and down." 

And he went to her as if to kiss her, but she darted 
back, and said : 

*'I am not your darling, and don't you dare to tonch 
me." In spite of what she said he grasped one of her 
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The clock on the mantelpiece chimed tlic hour in a 
tone as if it had heard a cathedral-clock chime, and were 
trying at a humble distance to imitate it. A great cart 
went by and jarred the window-frame a little, then* all 
was still again in that part of the world. Stella con- 
tinued her walk, but the hands that worked in one an- 
other were cold. There was a fragrance of flowers in the 
room. Back and forth, back and forth she walked, not 
even staying to glance at herself in the mirror which 
hung over the mantelpiece, and on either side of which 
candles were burning. Presently, however, she did 



ice-cold hands, but, with what seemed for tlie moment 
greater force than his, she wrenched her hand away, and 
said: *' I command you not to touch me. I may have 
the misfortune to be your wife, but not the cui-se to be 
your slave." 

Her breasts were rising and falling quickly, her eyes 
flashing. It is true that she looked very handsome. 
Perhaps his temper was scarcely less quick than hers-, 
and then he was not in a mood^ta be tamjijered with. 
H^ replied, with a sneer it i zed by V^OOQ^lC 

*'Let us get to the bottom of this with no more 
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>. you weie my ^ .J I.ould know how 
. you in these tan+ - a ; but as you are 
Ay my wife, if you \- .. to explain your 
, and will not be more than three or four min- 
will listen ; but I cannot give you more, as I am 
out with my day, during which it seems you have 
Dothimg better to do than to lash yourself into a rage 
e of your rages which I am getting accustomed to. 
'he joy of married life under given circumstances. " 
uch as being my husband." 
,never said so." 
'/ut you thought so." 
• If you know all about my thoughts, I wonder you 
think it worth while to ask any questions." 

He moved toward the door, but she intercepted him 
with a bound, and set her back to it. 
**No, you don't go like that !" she cried. 
**I can*t fight with you, of course," he rejoined. 
** There's where what we call the lower classes have the 
best of us. I am your captive. Proceed ; only as you 
love me be as brief as you can," and he threw himself 
into a chair, she resuming her walk to and fro. 

** Kate Lea was here this afternoon," she began, fixing 
her fine eyes upon him. 

**0h, was she? I hope you enjoyed her visit. I 
should have done had I been in your place." 

He assumed indifference, but he could not help a start. 
He knew now what was coming. Mrs. May thorp re- 
sumed, with constrained calmness : 

^* She lately became quite intimate with the Harling- 
tons, and who do you think she met there on two occa- 
sions ?" 

** The Prince of Wales? He does go to odd places." 
** Can you refrain from being insolent ?" 
** Yes, really I will try ; but remember I have been 
out all day, and it is late." 

"You know as well as I do it was yourself she met 
there." 

** Oh, yes, so she did ; but I never thought you would 
try and make a game of twenty questions out of such 
an insignificant person as myself." 

**And that, on the second day, when you left, she 
showed her beautiful flowers, and said you had sent 
them to her because it was her birthday, and how charm- 
ing and Frenchman-like she thought it of you. Nice 
words for me to hear from a woman whom you swore 
before you married me never to see again, because, as 
you said, *You knew too well what I had suffered on 
her account.' " 

She ceased, and, dropping into a seat, began to fan 
herself violently. 

** May I spef^ now ?" said her husband, looking down, 
not quite as guiltlessly as he might have done. 

**I will trouble you for only one word, Yes, or No ?" 
'«Yes." 

"Thank you," she said, quickly, and moved toward 
the door. 

But this time he intercepted her, and, catching her 
hands, forced her back into her chair ; then falling 
beside her on his knees, he cried : 

** Stella, have pity 1 It was by the merest chance that 
I met Harlington again. Our affairs were getting despe- 
rate. I saw, or thought I saw, that he could be of great 
help to me. He said it was too bad of my wife to make 
me cut old friends. I had to go and see them." 

** And you had to send flowers !" put in Mrs. May thorp. 
•*Let my hands go, please ; you liurt them." 

He loosened his hold, but did not release them. 
Then he went on : 



"I own that the sending of the flowers was a weak- 
ness, but you know that an attention like that from me 
means nothing ; whereas when I give you one or two 
of your favorite flow^ers, it means everything." 

"You would have made a good special pleader," she 
said, still holding hei-self back from his embrace. " Will 
it never happen again ?" 
"Never." 

Then, as in times gone by, her arms went round hi» 
neck, her head dropped upon his shoulder, and he felt 
her bosom shaken by her sobs. Then, with her hand m 
his, his arm about her neck, they went up-stairs. 

The next day, after a late breakfast, he gave Stella a 
pretty good inkling into the state of their affairs, but he 
did not infoim her just how bad they were. News like 
that she could take composedly ; most women can con- 
template money troubles better than men, perhaps owing 
to the fact of their being less practical, and ^ing to 
realize what ruin means. They believe in a Providence 
which will provide them with Paris 7ats an'S good gowns. 
When Maythorp disclosed his plans for his wife visiting 
a relative at Kichmond and their discharging the serv- 
ants at once, she started and turned psde, but when he 
urged the necessity of it, if only for a short time, she 
gave a reluctant consent. It was arranged that she 
should write to her relation and leave the following day. 
Then Maythorp went cityward to see Harlington, who 
had offices there. 

" Headache ?" asked the l.tter, when the two were 
alone. 

" After yesterday's dissipation ?— not in the least." 

"Well," went on the other, unlocking a drawer, from 
which he drew a roll of notes, "here is what I said I 
would advance you, and, after all, I find T can lentf you 
twenty more, so you had best take it for personal ex- 
penses." 

" Thank you awfully," said Maythorp, "I think I will, 
since you are so good." 

"Don't mention it, my dear boy, don't mention it I 
only wish I need never ask you for it back. I think I 
must have taken a chill last night coming out of that 
hot music-hall. I seem to have taken cold." 

The other assented, thanked his friend again for his 
loan, and, pushing back the great swing-door, descended 
the flight of steps and went out into the brilliant May 
afternoon — brilliant even in the city. He walked west- 
ward, and experienced a feeling of relief in getting into 
that part of the town. Then an immense craving to see 
his wife, from whom he was so soon to be separated, 
came upon him, and he hurried home. 

"I couldn't keep away any longer, Stella," he said. 

" Why should you have gone, my dear ?'i was her quiet 
answer, a look of pleasure in her eyes as she reached 
one hand to him while the other laid aside a book she 
had been trying to read. 

" Have you written your letter to Richmond, sweet- 
heart ?" 

" Are you in a great hurry to get rid of me ?" 

" Stella !" 

"Well, then, you won't want to." 

Then they went to the park and sat under the trees, in 
the boughs of which the birds were chirping, and the 
sunlight fell through and made bars on Stella's gown, 
and they watched the carriages roll by and made little 
histories out of their occupants, and for the time they 
half forgot they were ruined. Then, because she would 
have it so, he took her to the restaurant which he should 
frccjuent during her absence, and the Frenchmen and 
the Italians who chiefly frequented the place looked up 
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in surprise as they san tht^ l>o{\iitifiil Jind fasliionably at- 
threil woman enter. Poor Stella ! she had to own that it 
vos not over- clean, that it was yery noisy, Tery full of 
8nn>I;o. Still the cooking was fair, and certainly cheap. 
How clad she was to get into the fresh air again, though 
jnst then she would have liked to have had that iced. 

Two or three days after this, Maythorp saw his wife 
off to Bichmond. • 

'* Shall yon be out all day ?'* she asked, as* he stood 
leaning by the carriage-door. '^" 

" Yes, I shall be out all day, so the time will be occu- 
pied. It will be very lonely at night." 

He spent all that day trying, but trying vainly, to raise 
money. In the evening he dined, very inexpensively, 
where he had "dined the previous evening, and, to rouse 
himself from the lethargy into which he seemed falling, 
he partook freely of brandy till it fired his brain and 
blood. Then he went to the house of which he was now 
the sole ^cupant. He sat down on a couch in the draw- 
ing-room where Stella had b6 often reclined, and it 
seemed yet fragrant of her. There was her favorite low 
easy-chair, by which he had knelt so often in their 
happy times. The room seemed pervaded by a ghost- 
like sense of her presence. He clinched his hand, and 
said, under his breath : 

**It might have happened years ago. It may mean 
everything to us by giving ns time, and time can mean 
nothing to them. What is a hunted man to do ?" 

And it seemed to him as if a ghostly voice, like his 
wife's, growing weak and thin and far away, said, ** En- 
dure and struggle." 

" Nonsense 1" he said, and drank from a flask which he 
had filled before leaving the restaurant. He left the 
room and went to his wife's bedroom. There was the 
wardrobe with its mirror for door, in which she must 
often have surveyed her fair shape. He opened the door 
and looked in. Some of her gowns, which seemed yet 
to hold the impress of her shape, hung upon the pegs. 
He raised the quilted hem of one skirt to his lips and 
kissed it. He remembered what a favorite it had been 
of* theirs in its days of pristine glory. 

"You must go, my darlings, I suppose," he said, as he 
shut the door and turned away. He would like to look 
at the trunks which had accompanied him upon so many 
jonr ipys. These were in her dressing-room, which ad- 
joined the bedroom. He tried the door, but she had 
lockod it and iiken away the key. He was not a snper- 
fititijis man, but it seemed to him as if the house were 
haunted ; as if he felt his wife's hand upon his shoulder 
and she kept whispei*ing, with dreadful entreaty, in his 
ear, "Don't, don't, don't ! for the love of God, don't !" 

He could bear it no more, and closing the door, he 
fled to his own room, which was on the lower floor. 
Relighting the candles, he placed one on a table by his 
bedside and one upon the mantelpiece, then quickly un- 
dressing, he assame4 his night-shirt, over which he cast 
a long dressing-gown. For a minute he hesitated, and 
then with the one word " bum I" he cast both the candles 
among the bed-curtains and clothes. The bed-curtains 
at that time pf the year were of silk and muslin. In a 
minute the flames were half-way across the room. Then 
he darted from the apartment and rushed' down the 
stairs and out of the house, raising the cry of fire ; but 
as I have said, his house stood in a strangely isolated 
position, and, as he had hoped, it was long before his 
cries, which were not too violent, it must be said, at- 
tracted any attention. Meanwhile his eyes, greedy for 
the spectaele, saw the flames burst forth. At length 
the cry was taken up, it seemed to him with dreadful 



rr.pidity. The quiet neij;Iiborhot>d was at last beginning 
to rouse itself. Suddenly a wild shriek for help rang 
over, or, rather, seemed to pierce through, every other 
sound to the heart. Maythorp shrieked in his turn, for 
he saw at the window of the front room, on the third 
floor, flash the wild face of his wife. 

"The flames are at the door 1" she cried. **Can no 
one save me. Shall I jump ?" 

" Keep where you are I" cried Maythorp. " I will save 
you or die with you." 

Then a roar of cheers announced that the engines were 
arriving, and so they were, and began playing in good 
earnest. An escape was placed against the wall. Just 
then Mrs. Maythorp, my beautiful Stella, who had held 
out so bravely, was choked by the smoke, and fell back, 
as it were, into the arms Of the flames. Like a rocket up 
the sky, Maythorp burst through the crowd and darted 
up the escape. He seemed to plunge into the heart of 
the flame and smoke, from which' fie issued bearing his 
precious burden. Then help was sent, and they were 
brought safely down amid deafening cheers, and at once 
conveyed to the nearest hospital, where their wounds, 
which proved to be of an alarmingly severe nature, were 
dressed. Here is poetic justice if you like it. Maythorp 
had set fire to his house that he might get the insurance 
money for it. For this his punishment was to bear to 
the end of his days a face all seamed and scarred. Stella, 
who in her mad jealousy suspected that he had sent her 
and the servants away in order that he might see Maud 
Harlington better at his own house than he could else- 
where, when half-way to Bichmond had returned and 
concealed herself in her dressing-room, with a view to 
prying upon his actions. For this her right hand 
was so burned in the fire that it had to be amputated. 
Maythorp got the insurance money, and thought if the 
company knew, they would have been satisfied, though 
it is probable they would not. 

Nothing now remains to be said except that with thai 
ill-gotten money they took some land out Far West, which 
prospered under Maythorp's direction as if Fate thought 
she had punished them sufficiently. Had he given her 
the greatest cause for jealousy again, which he never did, 
Stella would have been more jealous than ever, for he 
could have said that she was a cripple. And when she 
was alone, where no one could see or hear, she shed 
bitter tears over the fact. My poor, passionate Stella. 
But she strove to be all sunshine for him when he, in hi« 
farmer's great top-boots, would come tramping in, for 
she knew how he reproached himself for the doings of 
that dreadful night. 

Sometimes Maud Harlington, who is married, and 
speaks less under her breath than she used to do, per- 
haps because of having children to speak to, will say to 
her brother, who is not married : 

** I wonder how those poor May thorps are getting on ?'" 

And he answers : 

" Oh, all right, I believe. It's not such a great while 
since I heard from them." 



According to the latest consular report from Mew- 
chwang, in Manchuria, Seoul, the capital of Corea, is 
now in telegi'apbic communication with Pekin, and so 
with the outer world. The line runs through Moukden. 
Six years ago no European was allowed to visit Coroju 
and those who ventured to disregard Corean seclusion 
generally paid for their temerity with their lives. To- 
day a merchant in London miprht telegraph direct to 
the capital of the Hermit Kingdom. ^ 
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WHEN GREEK MEETS TURK. 

By Oscanyan. 



When, in 1821, Greece revolted against Turkey, the 
whole world was in sympathy with her cause. The 
Powers aided her, and the people everywhere went to 



her rescue. Even America sent Dr. Howe to assuage her 
sufferings and help Greece in her. efforts to attain her 
freedom. But when that freedom was attained, Greece 
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"was left to herself, to work out her own salvation nmler 
pecnliav diflficulties. 

With a limited territory assigned her, sufficiently large 
to form a respectable shire or county, containing a 
population scarcely exceeding in number that of the 
City of New York of the present day, Greece was ex- 
l^cted to work wonders in the way of progress. 

The fertile lands lay fallow through Turkish misrule 
and anarchy. The inhabitants were demoralized and de- 
based. Long despoiled of the fruits of their labor, and 
driven to despair by unrelenting taskmasters, the people 
had become disgusted with life, and to avenge their 
wrongs had turned into klephts and pirates. 

To reclaim the land from waste and make it product- 
ive, so as to yield a revenue to the state, and to re- 
generate a people who were 

** Staiu'd with each evil that pollutes 
Mankind, where lea^t above the brutes ;" 

to recall them from their evil ways, so as to become 
once more industrious husbandmen and loyal citizens, 
was a herculean task, and required means which the 
nation did not possess. 

Two elements of economic life are needed everywhere 
— capital, and that initiative element of great industrial 
enterprises by which a country receives a transforming 
impulse. These desiderata were wanting, and, were it 
not for the timely aid of the Hellenes abroad, the in- 
dependence of Greece would have proved problematical, 
if not a failure. 

The Greeks whose families left Constantinople after 
the Ottoman conquest took refuge, some in Venice or 
Crete, the greater part in the islands of the iEgean Pea, 
Buch as Chios and Psara, where the Turks exercised an 
authority more nominal than effective. When the revo- 
lution broke out the descendants of those families emi- 
grated anew, and established themselves at Odessa, at 
Alexandria, at Trieste, at Leghorn, at Marseilles, at 
Vienna and at London. 

Everywhere they opened brokers' offices or banking- 
houses. Everywhere they thrived and became opulent. 
In their prosperity they did not forget the love they bore 
to the country of their ancestors. Great contributions 
were made by them, not only to help the revolution, but 
also to sustain the Government when that point was 
gained. But donations could not constitute a regular in- 
come to meet the exigencies of the new kingdom. 
The Government, therefore, had to struggle hard for 
an existence. 

In view of the needs of Greece, the cession of the 
Ionian Islands by England in 1864 was not only a timely 
boon, but proved also an immense benefit. The annex- 
ation brought into the country a new element of industry 
and loyalty, which inspired the people with confidence 
in the Government and their own ability to improve 
their condition. Accordingly, Greece made more pro- 
gress from 1864 to 1877 than she had made from 1830 to 
1864. Education spread in all sections ; agriculture took 
a new start ; industries sprang up ; commerce was de- 
veloped ; roads, where none existed before, threaded the 
country ; new towns were built ; brigandism disappeared, 
and piracy was turned into channels of legitimate com- 
merce. 

The result of the annexation having proved most bene- 
ficial to Greece, the Greeks were inspired with the idea 
of expansion — not, however, with the view of establishing 
a new empire like the one of Byzantium, but the annexa- 
tion of those territories that contained Greek population 
— and a new principle of national policy. 



In these latter years a grand oconoraic fact, which ncaj 
have the consequencps of a gi^and political event, has 
taken place iu t..u instorv of modern Greece. It is the 
return of the h.mofjenes - a love for those of the same 
race ; in other words, pan-Hellenism, like that of pan- 
Slavism, or the gathering of all the Greeks into one fold. 
Thek enthusiasm was intensified by a singular and most 
nuexi^ected incident. The . revolution in Roumelia es- 
tablishing pan-Slavism militated greatly against pan- 
Hellenism, and forced the Greeks to energetic action. 
Thus the Greeks would have asserted their rights and 
gained their point had it not been for the interference 
of the European Powers, who thought their interests 
jeopardized by the conflict. 

During the year 1877 Turkey had to face Russia, 
Servia, Iloumania and Bulgaria. Her troops fought in 
the Balkans and the Caucasus. On the Turkish confines 
of Greece there remained scarcely more than a few de- 
tachments of regulars and a few Isands of Bashi-Bazonks, 
the scourge of the land, who only indulged in atrocities. 
Events urged the Greeks to begin a campaign, the Rus- 
sians inciting them to this step. Never had so propitious 
an occasion offered itself. The Greeks had 18,000 men 
under arms, and in less than one month the first corps of 
the reserves doubled this effective force. Moreover, the 
Greeks of Epirus and Thessaly were only awaiting the 
passage of the frontier by a battalion, bearing the blue 
flag with a white cross, to rise en masse and lend their 
aid. Crete was almost without a garrison ; it only 
needed the landing of a small force to start an insur- 
rection there, so that the advance of more than 60,000 
combatants, composed of Greek regulars, Epirote, 
Thessalian and Cretan insurgents would have created 
an important diversion. The Turks, who had all they 
could do with their whole army to resist the Russian 
invasion, would have been placed in a dilemma. 

A few successful engagements for the soldiers of King 
George— not an improbable hypothesis — and the arm- 
istice of 1878 would have found the Greeks masters 
of a great part of Epirus and of Thessaly, and of the 
Island of Crete. The Russians could not have over- 
looked the timely aid of Greece, and they would have 
stipulated Tor her in the Treaty of San Stefano the pos- 
session of the territories her troops occupied at the 
time of the armistice. These preliminaries could not 
have failed to be ratified by the Congress of Berlin in 
virtue of the principle of ihQ/ait accompli. At least, the 
Congress would have assigned to Greece an important 
part of the territories now in dispute, as it did in the 
case of Roumelia, or it would have constituted Crete^ 
Upper Thessaly and Epirus into autonomic governments 
under the suzerainty of the Porte. But the Greeks 
failed to avail themselves of the opportunity and profit 
by the immense advantages afforded them by the occa- 
sion, through the selfish and treacherous diplomacy of 
the European Powers, who were jealous only of Russian 
successes. 

When Russia took up the cause of Servia and Bulgaria 
against Turkey, the European Powers urged Greece not to 
take part in the conflict, and, as a reward of their neu- 
trality, they guaranteed her the possession of those ter- 
ritories which the Greeks coveted, saying that when 
hostilities terminated, diplomacy would have to regulate 
the question of the Danube Provinces, and Greece would 
then be rewarded. Moreover, the Cabinet at Athens 
was assured that Europe considered Hellenism as an 
essential factor in politics, to be used against Slavic am- 
bition and growing interest. Confiding in these pro- 
mises and plausible assurances, aided by their natural 
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aversion to Slavism, and furthermore disliking to pass 
as the instrument of Bnssia, the Greeks readily yielded 
to the counsels and abstained from aggression, and 
the war was thus confined to the North of Turkey. 

Meanwhile, the Russians, without the anticipated Hel- 
lenic aid, arrived at the very gates of Constantinople. 
An armistice was soon after concluded, followed by a 
treaty of peace, by which great advantages were secured 
for the Slavic race, and Greek interests were totally 
ignored. 

When the settlement of the affair was carried to Berlin, 
Russia, who bore a grudge against the Greeks for their 
non-participation in the war, naturally opposed the 
claims of Greece. Moreover, she was less than ever dis- 
posed to look with favor on the progress of Hellenism. 
The Western Powers, for the sake of peace, did not insist 
in carrying out their promises made to the Greeks. The 
war was about to end, and diplomacy asked nothing 
more. Besides, "Hellenism forgot itself" — such were 
the words used — did it devolve upon the Powers to 
substitute themselves in the place of the Greeks and 
espouse their cause ? thus adding insult to injury ! 

The question before the Congress was already very 
grave and complicated, and a speedy arrangement and 
settlement was necessary. The claim of Greece was 
acknowledged, but was patched up to terminate the 
affair. 

Greece, owed its independence to two causes — the 
general sympathy of all Christendom for the sufferings 
of the Greeks from the tyranny of the "unspeakable 
Turk "; and the requirements of the European states 
for their own safety and general peace. So, Greece was 
freed from thralldom, and made a barrier to the aggres- 
sion of the Turks. But neither of these conditions now 
existed. The sentiment of the community in favor of 
the Greeks had long subsided, and recent events had 
carried the "scientific frontier" further East ; so that 
the claims of Greece were not as potent now as hereto- 
fore with the ruling diplomats, whose sole aim was to 
fight Russia through diplomacy. 

Nevertheless, the very legitimate protests of Greece 
would, doubtless, have remained inoperative had not the 
Greeks at this juncture shown great energy. When their 
case appeared desperate, the Greek Government lost no 
time in seconding the aspiration of the people, and bring- 
ing their just claims to the notice of the European 
Powers. At the very moment when the preliminaries of 
the peace were being signed, a band of Greeks entered 
the frontier of Thessaly with the view to establish their 
deferred claims. This incident produced the desired ef- 
fect. For, scarcely had the news been telegraphed to the 
Qnai d'Orsay and to Downing Street, when France and 
England, alarmed at the incident, interfered. They de- 
manded the immediate recall of the Greek army; and, in 
compensation they promised that Thessaly and Epirus 
should be considered in a state of insurrection by the 
Congress about to convene. The plenipotentiaries would 
give their attention to the Greek populations of Turkey, 
who would be considered on the same footing with the 
Slavic populations. 

Greece made no difficulty about withdrawing her 
troops; her object being only to recall the minds of 
both France and England to their engagement. 

When the Congress convened at Berlin, the Marquis 
of Salisbury proposed that Greece should be admitted to 
take part in the deliberations of the Congress as a manda- 
tory Power. His proposition was not adopted, but a 
restricted right was accorded to the plenipotentiaries of 
Greece to be present at certain meetings to offer observa- 



tions, and to state their demands. Beyond this, instead 
of having to defend tlie interests of all the Greek popu- 
lation of the Ottoman Empire, Messrs. Deliyanii and 
Rhangab^ had to limit themselves to the frontier pro- 
vinces only, and on this point the Congress gave satisfac- 
tion to Greece. For, at the sitting of the 5th of July, 
on the motion of M. Waddington, it was decided that a 
rectification of frontier should take place, in favor of the 
Kingdom of Greece, as indicated in Protocol 11. This 
was ratified by Article 24 of the Treaty of Berlin, which 
restored to Greece a territory of at least 22,000 square 
kilometers, and a population of more than 500,000 souls. 
In signing this treaty Turkey had formally acquiesced in 
Article 24, and by the act of her signature was estopped 
from any reservation. But it is not for nothing that the 
diplomacy of the Sublime Porte has become renowned. 
It is a saying with them, "Two hands are made for a 
purpose: to sign with one and effiEice with the other." 
Ajid what is a compact, but an instrument to be broken, 
when occasion requires it ? So, they began to procras- 
tinate, and finally to refuse absolutely to hold even 
**pour-parler8** on the subject, and to dilly-dally with 
diplomatic skill, till some change in European politics 
should occur by which they could profit. This chance 
occurred by the change of administration in France. 

France and England, who, having been the first to 
support the claims of Greece at the Congress, were par- 
ticularly affected by the attitude of Turkey, eould not 
tolerate the condition of affairs, and undertook a new 
arrangement. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield took the initiative of a new 
international Conference, "charged with determining by 
a majonty of voices the line of Greco-Turkish frontiers 
which it would be suitable to adopt." Tliis proposition, 
strenuously seconded by M. de Freycinct, received the 
approbation of the cabinets of Europe. 

The Conference met at Berlin. With the plenipoten- 
tiaries were joined a military commission of ten members, 
who, keeping in view the hydrographic conditions and 
strategic exigencies, were expected to trace the frontier 
lines generally indicated by Article 24 of the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

This commission, however, with the design of accom- 
modation, proposed a new frontier line, by which the 
claims of Greece were greatly reduced. This delimita- 
tion was adopted unanimously by the Conference, and 
declared as its final act, obligatory on Turkey as well 
as upon Greece, as " the solemn manifestation of the 
will of Europe." 

Yet the Turks were not satisfied, and affected to 
consider as null the work of the Conference, which, they 
said, had in nothing advanced the solution of the 
subject. With cunning diplomacy they multiplied notes 
and circulars, protesting at the same time both their 
ardent desire to defer to the wishes of the Powers, and 
their firm determination not to accede to them ; bear- 
ing in mind the phrase, "Beati possidentes. " Turkey, 
above all, sought to temporize, with the view to gain 
time and wait for eventualities. 

At last a change of Ministry takes place in France. 
The new Ministers hasten to undo what their prede- 
cessors had done. At his entry upon the conduct of 
foreign affairs, M.Barth^emy Saint-Hilaire seemed at first 
to approve the measures taken by his predecessor, but 
it soon appeared that he did not bear the Greeks that 
profound and legitimate affection which he possessed 
for Aristotle. The irrefragable title of Greece becomes, 
in his estimation, nothing more than "the claims 
of GrePCG," the European verdict a simple "council of 
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Europe," and the obligatory decision **a doctrinal do' 
liberation !" 

After the six ambassadors near the Sublime Porte had 
declared by a collective note that ** Europe could accept 
no discussion on the tracing of the frontier," M. Bar- 
th^emy Saint - Hilaire asserted, that ''the deliberation 
fixed by the Berlin Conference was made in order to serve 
as a basis tor pourparlers,'' To constrain Turkey to sub- 
mit to the decision of the Conference of which France 
and England had taken the initiative, it required a com- 
plete agreement between these two Powers. But the 
Cabinet of Paris abandoning suddenly all policy of in- 
timidation toward Turkey, the Foreign Office found itself 
partly disarmed, and could no longer dream of a demon- 
stration. 

The Greeks meanwhile, seeing themselves abandoned 
by the defection of France, in desperation set about mak- 
ing war, a casualty greatly desired by Turkey, who felt 
certain of crushing the Greeks. But the Powers, who 
feared the dangers of a conflict in the East, desired an 
arrangement. Once more they interfered, and stopped 
the Greeks by advice and fresh promises. A proposition 
of arbitration having fallen to the ground — Turkey only 
being willing to accept it on the condition that it should 
decide in her favor ! — Germany now stepped in, and ad- 
vanced the idea of pourparlers, to be held at Constanti- 



nople between the represent- 
atives of the six Powers and 
the Ottoman delegates. 
These negotiations, which 
were of the most laborious 
character, for the Turks in- 
sisted at first in yielding a 
zone of territory only four 
kilometers wide, resulted in 
a compromise. Turkey was 
to keep almost the whole of 
Greek Epirus, and the fer- 
tile country which extends 
between Salamvrias and 
Olympus. So that by this 
arrangement Greece, instead 
of receiving 22,000 square 
kilometers and a population 
of more than 500,000 indi- 
viduals, had her territories 
extended scarcely to 13,500 
kilometers, and her people 
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augmented by 300,000 Thes- 
salians ; and Janina, the 
hotbed of Hellenism, still re- 
maining in the hands of tlie 
Turks. Disparaging as this 
arrangement was to Greece, 
she submitted to it, because 
her spirit had been broken 
by the long delays, so many 
vain promises and hopes de- 
ceived. The Turks, on the 
contrary, made every effort 
not to fulfill even this en- 
gagement ; for it took the 
Greeks three years before 
they were able to take pos- 
session of half the sections, 
the whole of which had been 
assigned to them, and that, 
too, under ruioons conditions. 
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being obliged to keep an armed peace for its accom- 
plisbmeni 

It Tirill thas be seen that the present difficalties be- 
tween Greece and Turkey owe their origin to Turkish 
procrastination, and even bad faith, in the fulfillment of 
a compact made bj her concurrence and signature, be- 
ginning at Berlin and ending at Constantinople. Yet, 
strange to say, the Greeks are held responsible and 
threatened wiUi coercion. 

The Greeks were not talking idly when, in 1878, they 
declared to 
Europe that 
the possession 
of Epirus and 
Ihessaly was 
necessary to 
the existence 
of Greece, 
which, by the 
act of the sig- 
natory powers 
of the Treaty 
of 1830, had 
the obligations 
of a state with 
the reventies of 
a province. 
Did they de- 
ceive them- 
selves when 
tbcy imagined 
that the in- 
crease of terri- 
tory would be 
also an m- 
crease of re- 
Bourc es ? 
Then, again, 
Greece 
brought for- 
ward a reason 
still more 
decisive — the 
interests of 
the Epirote 
and Thessa- 
lian popula- 
tions them- 
selves. 

According 
to the Greeks, 
the reunion of 
these prov- 
inces would 
he merely the 
return to the 
mother coun- 
trv of almost 

.,,. . A SUMMEB THEATBB AT PHALEBITlf BAT, NEAB ATHENS. 

Hellenes. It would also be their return to the common 
rights of all the peoples of Europe to liberty, ad- 
ministrative order, security and justice. In penetrating 
these countries civilization would develop, industries 
would increase commerce, and the products of agri- 
culture would augment the public wealth. The con- 
struction of the Thessalian Railway, of which three 
main lines are already open to traffic, and which in a few 
year* will bind Greece t^ Central Europe by way of 
Salonica, Sofia, Nisch and Vienna, is also an inestimable 




boon to the country. In Thessaly, where th«» crops 
greatly exceed consumption, and where, on the other 
hand, there is a lack of raw materials, and industries are 
as yet almost nothing, there is necessarily a movement 
in importtecion and exportation. To a country in this 
condition a railway is a serious factor in the attainment 
of prosperity. Not only does transportation become 
more prompt and easy, but, furthermore, the cost is re- 
duced seiventy-five per cent. Freight being carried upon 
the back of mules, a charge is made of fifty to sixty 

leptas per ton 
and per kilo*- 
meter ; by rail 
the charge is 
fifteen leptas. 
The four 
years which 
the Thessa- 
lians have 
passed under 
the govern- 
ment of King 
George have 
already real- 
ized their 
hopes. 

The Thes- 
salians of the 
Greek, faith 
are not alone 
in congratu- 
lating them- 
selves upon 
the new order 
of things by 
annexation ; 
but the Mo- 
hammed an 
population 
also do not 
underrate the 
advantages. 
They, more- 
over, appreci- 
ate the fair- 
ness of the 
Greek Consti- 
tution, which 
proclaims the 
oiyil and 
political 
equality of all 
citizens with- 
out religious 
d i s tU n c tion. 
Shenf Bey, a 
Mussulman 
deputy from 
Larissa, gave 



public testimony to the excellence of the Greek ad- 
ministration of the laws. What an anomaly ! 

Prior to the cession of the Ionian Islands the re- 
ceipts of the Greek Government were, in round numbers, 
27,000,000 drachmas. 

In 1878 they had increased to 38,000,000 drachmas. 
During this period the extent of cultivated lands had 
wonderfully expanded from 700,000 hectares to 1,100,000 
hectares. Vineyards which scarcely comprised 64,000 
hectares now extended to over 103,000 hectares. Daring 
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these twelve years, iu fiue, a great number of factories 
were established : notably, the extensive tanneries at 
Syra, which drove French-dressed leather goods out of 
the Eastern markets ; and commerce, both domestic and 
foreign, was augmented in enormous proportions. The 
receipts of the octroi had increased from 843,000 drachmas 
to 3,340,000 drachmas ; exportations and importations 
were raised from 141,000,000 to 195,000,000 drachmas, so 
that the Greeks of to-day can rightly say that they have 
not only kept pace with civilization under most trying 
circumstances, but have a promising future before them. 

Since the annexation of a imrt of Thessaly the increase 
of commerce, of industries, and the development of the 
public wealth, has been still more marked. Greece has 
done, within ^four years, to Thessaly as she had done to 
herself since 1830, or even within the past decade. This 
will astonish certain parlor travelers and library political 
economists, who know nothing of actual Greece except 
through Abont's **La Grece Contemporaine.*' 

The progress attained by Greece is mainly due to 
private initiative, the work of the people ; but since 1882 
the state applied itself seriously to the task of advancing 
the interests of the commonwealth. Their aim has been, 
for the past few yeai*s, to establish the cn»dit of the state 
by just assessment of taxes, opening new avenues for the 
productions of the country by treaties, favoring new 
industries, reorganizing the army and navy, and under- 
taking everywhere considei-able public works. At Syra 
the harbor has been enlarged ; at Andros, Kalamata and 
Patras new havens have been constructed ; at Katacolon 
a dike 700 meters long has been raised under the direc- 
tion of French engineers ; 600 kilometera of carriage 
roads have been constructed, and plans are laid out for 
8,000 more kilometers. 

While General Tiirr is piercing the Isthmus of Corinth, 
railways are beginning to cover Greece. Four years ago 
the only railway in the country was from Pirceus to 
Athens, five miles. Now there are five lines opened, 
namely, from Katakolon to Pyrghos ; from Piraeus to 
Laorium ; from Piraeus to Kioto via Athens, Megara 
and Corinth ; from Yolo to Larissa and Kalabak, and 
from Liarissa to Frikkala, representing a distance of 350 
kilometers. There are also other lines projected and 
under construction, which will extend to a total of over 
600 kilometers in length. 

In fiscal affairs Greece has made great reforms. Tithes 
in kind — a reminiscence of Turkish practice — have been 
entirely abolished, and duties on tobacco and alcohol 
substituted, the revenues therefrom enabling the Govern- 
ment to restore the credit of the State by the i*egular 
payment of the interest due on loans effected since 1824. 

The army and navy have been reorganized under the 
directions of General Vosseur and Admiral Lejeune. 

The example of productive activity set by the Govern- 
ment has been followed by the people in a noble manner. 
Agriculture, the industries, and commerce have, in con- 
sequence, developed to a remarkable degree, and great 
enterprises, due to private initiative, are transforming 
the country. 

The extent of cultivated land to day has attained 
2,000,000 hectares. The vineyards which, years ago, 
yielded only 37,000,000 francs' worth of grapes, now pro- 
duce over 60,000,000. Numerous factories, spinning and 
grist- milk and distilleries have sprung into existence at 
various points. A few years ago there could be counted 
only 100 steam-engines ; there are now three times that 
number. The mines and quarries employ 20,000 work- 
men. The tanneries of M. Kabouta, at Syra, keep 450 
men at work, and those of M. Salistro, from 350 to 400. 



The shipyards of Pirseus, Syra, Galaxidi, and of Hydra, 
construct annually 100 sailing-vessels, some of which 
measure 600 tons. It must not be forgotten that the 
Greek merchant marine holds its place with honor 
among the mercantile navies of the world. 

Uhe Bulletin of the Ministry of Public Works of 
France, published in 1884, assigns to Greece the elev- 
enth place as a maritime power. Greece comes imme- 
diately after Holland, and precedes Austria and Denmark, 
which in number and tonnage she surpasses by nearly 
one-half. 

The Hellenic Steamship Navigation Company has a 
fleet of vessels plying in the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea. Thus, from the development of industry, from the 
increase of productions of the earth, and the enhanced 
welfare of individuals, it has resulted that the exports 
and imports have, within a short 8i)ace of time, almoet 
doubled ; that is, from 152,000,000 francs to 246,000,000 
francs. Such encouraging conditions naturally invited 
capital, which was not slow to pour into the country, but, 
above all, incited those influential and wealthy Greeks 
who were abroad to repair to its shores. Is this sud- 
den impulse to be attributed to a patriotic love of conn- 
try, or is it because those cosmopolitan Greeks, always 
so shrewd and keen of percei>tion, congregate instinct- 
ively where there is money to be made ? This must re- 
main a mystery. But it is none the less certain that the 
flocking home of those influential persons has been for 
Greece one of the greatest benefits that could have been 
hoped for. It is to their presence that all the economio 
development of the realm may be attributed. It was 
through their efforts, and owing to their relations with 
the highest financial circles of Europe, that the Hellenic 
Government was enabled to effect those loans at various 
periods, amounting to 360,000,000 francs, without which 
the administration of the kingdom would have been 
paralyzed. The fact is also significant, that of the 
28,000,000 francs of interest that Greece pays every 
year, only one-quarter goes to strangers. Through theie 
energy and practical efforts, banks, railways, mines, 
and other industrial enterprises, sprang into existence 
everywhere, and became in active demand ; for whatever 
one touched turned to gold. 

In a few days the stock of the National Bank went up 
from 1,000 to 5,000 francs ; the shares of the Hellenic 
Bank, from 300 to 425 francs ; those of the Piraeus Rail- 
way, from 100 to 600 francs ; those of the Mines of Lan- 
rium, from 70 to 225 francs ; and lands that were worth 
less than a franc per meter rose to eight francs. 

Like profits being made on house-building, this in- 
dustry has of late acquired a great stimulus, and many 
fine edifices, both public and private, are the conse- 
quence. The National University at Athens is a mag- 
nificent structure, built of Parian marble, and the man- 
sion of Mr. Schliemann, the famous archaeologist, stands 
pronounced and attractive. 

Athens, the capital of Greece, had formerly a popula- 
tion of 67,000 souls. Within five years it has increased 
to 125,000, and the vacant lots are in consequence being 
fast covered with dwellings. The insignificant seaport 
town of Piraeus boasts now of its being a great city with 
40,000 inhabitants and full of factories, besides being a 
great shipping-place. Other cities have increased in like 
proportions ; such as Syra, Patras, Volo and Pyrghos, 
and many others have, like our Western cities, spmng 
from the earth into existence ; such as Laurium, which 
sixteen years ago had only 500 inhabitants, has now 
16,000 souls, and has become the Colorado of Greece. 

Nor has the cultivatioUfjijLJ^pture, arts and science* 
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escaped the attentiou of the Greeks. As the descendants 
of Homer, Xenophon and Thucydides, they evince a pen- 
chant for learning quite characteristic. The University at 
Athens stands unrivaled. It is well endowed, and has 
more than thirty professors. Its greatest patron is the 
renowned banker of Vienna, Mr. Sina. 

The law branch of the University is as complete and 
effective as those anywhere, and in medicine some have 
evinced a degree of ability quite surprising. M. Panas 
has distinguished himself in Paris as a surgeon, and is a 
member of the French Academy of Medicine. M. Metaxas, 
an intimate fiiend of Gambetta, is a renowned oculist, 
established at Marseilles. In painting and sculpture, 
they have produced works that compare favorably with 
those of their ancestors, so that it can no longer be said 

*' 'Tis Greece, but liviug Groeco no more." 

Under these circumstances, then, is it a matter of 
woniler that the Greeks should aspire to the noble am- 
bition of being ranked as peers among the civilized 
nations ? With this object in view, the leading men of 
Greece have been led to take an active part in politics. 
Financially deeply involved in the progress and prosper- 
ity of the country, and, filled also with sentiments of 
patriotism, these men have urged the Government to 
measures of expansion based on pan- Hellenism ; expan- 
sion involving an increase of x^opulation and consequent 
augmentation of revenue, increase of population bring- 
ing numerical strength. They have, accordingly, in- 
sisted that the Government, in view of the violation of 
the Treaty of Berlin by the Bulgarians, shoidd persist in 
their demand and execution of the clause in the treaty 
relating to Greece, or return to statu quo ante, for both 
the honor and interest of Greece demand it. 

The leading statesmen of Greece of the present time 
are, decidedly, Messrs. Deliyanii and Ti-ikoupis. These 
two differ in politics as they do in character. M. Deli- 
yanii is sincere in his conviction and stern in his pur- 
pose ; that is, to a Gladstonian honesty he adds the 
stubbornness of a Jackson ; so that when he is convinced 
of the moral right of a measure there is no swerving from 
it He goes at it with a straightforwardness and even 
blantness that has gained him the nickname of ** Deli 
Yanni," or ** Cranky Jack," whereas M. Trikoupis is of a 
diplomatic nature, patient and enduring, and given to 
temporizing, waiting for favorable opportunities and 
eventualities. It is plain, then, that with such dia- 
metrically opposed views and principles, when one is in 
function the other becomes the opposition in the Vouli, 
or House of Hepresentatives, for each has his respective 
partisans. 

When M. Deliyanii undertook the execution of the will 
of the people, to exact what was due to Greece, vi et 
armU, the Powers again interposed, and threatened co- 
ercion by blockade. 

It may seem strange- that Greece should be held re- 
sponsible for a breach of the peace, brought about by 
the non- fulfillment of a compact on the part of Turkey. 
The fact is, the Powei-s could do nothing to Turkey, be- 
cause the latter, conscious of her vantage over the Euro- 
pean-Powers by holding Constantinople, that great bone 
of contention, has become defiant, and determined not 
to depart from Europe without creating a general war, 
60 the Greeks must be coerced. 

Under the circumstances M. Trikoupis steps forward 
to relieve the Greek nation from the dilemma. In one 
of his speeches on the situation, he said : **For along 
time to come Greece ought to think of developing her 
territorv rather than of increasing it, of finding laborers 



rather than soldiers, and of constructing more railroads 
than ironclads." And, since Greece owed her prosperity 
to a long-continued peace, he recommended strenuously 
the continuance of pacific measures rather than those 
of aggression, and a conciliatory policy toward the Euro- 
pean Powers. As for Greece, the f*d/e was marked out — 
to await with patience the last days of the Ottoman 
Empire, so establishing herself in peace as to be strong 
for war. The richer Greece shall have become at the 
hour of the final partition of Turkey, the more, either by 
arms or by diplomacy, would she receive of the spoils of 
the Empire. The whole Legislative Assembly and the 
country at large rallied at these ideas, and M. Deliyanii 
had to retire. 

Moreover, Greece had nothing to fear from Turkey. 
Although Turkey had done her utmost to paralyze the 
effect of the Berlin Treaty, yet the Greek Government, 
after the settlement of the frontier question, had sus- 
tained the best relations with the Porte. More than one 
Greek politician actually dreamed of what would formerly 
have been considered a monstrous anomaly— an alliance 
of Greece with Turkey— because, if Turkey be the enemy 
of Greece, Greece sees no longer the worst enemy in 
Turkey. The true, the sole enemies to be dreaded by 
Greece are the Slavs. The danger lies with those who 
menace Constantinoj^le and Salonica, and not with those 
who hold them. 

On the part- of Turkey, where is the peril for the 
Greeks ? Turkey may occasion great injury to Greece 
and retard her progress, but she cannot take Greece 
from the Greeks any more than she can take Bulgaria 
from the Bulgars, or Servia from the Serbs. Her only 
hope, which each year weakens, is the maintenance of 
the statu quo in the East. 

The only thing left Greece, under the circumstances, 
is to patiently and philosophically bide her time and 
continue to improve, so as to show Europe at the oppor- 
tune moment her awakening powers, and prove that she 
is fully capable of filling the mission which history, 
ethnography and the political interests of the Occident, 
assigned to her in the Orient. 

" Nationalili satis/aite " has become a fixed principle 
in politics, which will be observed in the case of Greece, 
and her claims will be admitted sooner or later. 



CHINESE SIGNBOAKDS. 

Mr. W. Simpson, in "Meeting the Sun," writes : **I 
saw in Pekin a list of signboards, and a few samples of 
them will illustrate their general character : * Shop of 
Heaven-sent Luck,' * The Shop of Celestial Principles,' 

* The Nine Felicities Prolonged,* 'Mutton Shop of Morn- 
ing Twilight,' * The Ten Virtues all Complete,* 'Flowers 
rise to the Milky -Way. ^ In these signs we can see that 
the Chinaman can combine the soul of a poet with the 
pocket of a shopman. Contrast such efforts with * The 
Noted Eel-pie House,' of the London streets, and one 
must feel that we are outer barbarians. Carlyle quotes a 
Chinese signboard, *No Cheating Here,' but I could not 
find anything like it in the list. * Good and Just accord- 
ing to Heaven * ought to satisfy the ideal notions of the 
author of 'Sai-tor Besartus.* *The Honest Pen Shop of 
Li * implies that other pen shops are not honast. Tho 

* Steel Shop of the Pock-marked Wang ' suggests that any 
peculiarity of a shopman may be used to impress the 
memory of customers. Snub noses, squint eyes, lam* 
legs, or hump backs might all be used in this way. A 
charcoal-shop calls itself the 'Fountain of Beauty,' and a 
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place for the sale of coal indulges la the title of 
'Heavenly Embroidery.* An oil and wine establish- 
ment is the * Neighborhood of Chief Beauty,' a descrip- 
tion the realization of which it is hard to conceive any- 
where in Pekin. * The Thrice Righteous ' is a pretension 
one would scarcely. expect from an opium-shop." 



OLD MORTALITY. 

Db. R. Shelton Mackenzie, in his ** Life of Sir Walter 
Scott," mentions a curious fact in connection with the 
original of " Old Mortality." According to the Doctor, 
the old man, whose pious task it was to repair the 



defaced monuments of the Cameronians, was named 
Patterson. 

John Patterson, a son of Old Mortality, emigrated to 
America some years before the breaking out of the War 
of Independence, and settled in Baltimore, where he 
accumulated a large fortune by trade. He died, leaving 
two daughters, famous for their extreme beauty. 

One of these ladies, according to Dr. Mackenzie, mar- 
ried the Marquis of Wcllesley, elder brother of the 
Duke of Wellington ; while the other captivated Jerome 
Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon. He married her, 
greatly against *thtf wish of his Imperial relative, who 
afterward did his best to annul the marriage. This 
lady died some years ago at Baltimore. 
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THE HOME-PULPIT. 

STINaiNa ANNOYANCES. 

SbRMOH, BT THB BsY. Bb. T. DI Witt TALHAOB, PbCAOHBD in THB BbOOKLTM TlBBBllACtB. 

"The Lord thj Qod will send the hornet."— Dedt. viL ao. 



It aeems as if tbe insect world w«re determined to war 
•gainai the human race. It ia erery jear attacking tbe 
grain*flelda and the orchards and the yineyards. The 
Colorado beetle, the Nebraska grasshopper, the New 
Jeiaej locust, the nniyersal potato-destrojer, seem to 
carry on tbe work which was begnn ages ago when the 
insects bnzzed ont of Noah's ark as the door was opened. 

In my text the hornet flies ont on its mission. It is a 
spedes of wasp, swift in its motion and violent in its 
sting. Its tonch is tortnre to man or beast. We have 
all seen the cattle mn bellowing from the ont of its lancet. 
In boyhood we need to stand oantionsly looking at the 
globular nest hnng from the tree-branch, and while we were 
looking at the wonderfnl pasteboard eoyering we were 
stmok with something that sent ns shrieking away. The 
hornet goes in swarms. It has oaptainsover hnndxeds, and 
brenty of them, attacking one man, will produce certain 
death. The Persians attempted to oonqner a Ohristian city, 
bat the elephants and beasts on which the Persians rode 
were assanlted by the hornet, so that the whole army was 
broken up and the besieged city was rescned. This bum- 
ing and nozions insect stnng ont the Hittites and Oa- 
naanites from their country. What the gleaming sword 
and chariot of war conld not accomplish was done by the 
pnnctnre of an insect. The Lord sent the hornet 

My friends, whtn we are assanlted by behemoths of 
trouble — great behemoths of trouble — we become chiral- 
ric, aod we assault thorn ; we get on the high-mettled 
steed of our courage and make a cavalry charge at them, 
and, if God be with us, we come out stronger and better 
than when we went in. But, alas I for these insectile an* 
noyances of life ; these foes too small to shoot, these things 
without any avoirdupois weight— the gnats and the midges 
and the flies and the wasps and the hornets 1 In other 
words, it is the small, stinging annoyanoes of our life 
which drive us out and use us up. Into the best candi- 
tioned life, for some grand and glorious purpose, €h>d 
sends the hornet. 

I remark, in the first plaoe, that these small, stinging 
annoyances may come in the shape of a sensitive, neivoos 
organization. People who are prostrated under typhoid 
fevers or with broken bones get plenty of sympathy— but 
who pities anybo:1y that is nervous ? The doctors say, 
and the family sajs, and everybody says, *'Oh, she's only 
a little nervous ; that's alL" The sound of a heavy foot, 
the harsh dlearing of a throat, a discord in music, a want 
of harmony between the shawl and the glove on the same 
person, a onrt answer, a passing slight, the wind from the 
east, aoy one of ten thousand annoyances, opens tbe door 
for the hornei The fact is, that the vast majority of 
the people in this country are overworked, and their 
nerves are the first to give out A great multitude are 
under the strain of Leyden, who, when he was told by 
bis physician that if he did not stop working while he was 
in such poor physical health he would die, responded, 
"Doctor, whether I live or die the wheel must keep going 
round." The persons of whom I speak have a bleeding 
sensitiveness. The flies love to light on anything raw, 
and these people are like the Canaanites spoken of in the 
text or in the context— they have a very thin covering 
▼oL. XXII. Nal.-5. 



and are vulnerable at all points. And the Lord sent the 
hornet 

Again, these small insect annoyances may come to us In 
the shape of friends. and acquaintances who are always 
saying disagreeable things. There are some people yon 
cannot be with for half an hour but you feel cheered and 
comforted. Then there are other people you cannot be 
with for five minutes before yon feel miserable. They 
do not mean to disturb you, but they sting you to tbe 
bone. They gather up all the yam which the gossips spin, 
and peddle it. They gather up all the adverse criticisms 
about your person, about your business, about your home, 
about your church, and they make your ear the funnel 
into which they pour it They laugh heartily when they 
tell you, as though it wdre a good joke, and you laugh 
too— outside. These people are brought to your attention 
In the Bible, in the Book of Ruth : Naomi went forth 
beautiful and with the finest of worldly prospects, into 
another land, but after a while she came back widowed 
and sick and poor. What did her friends do when she 
came back to the city ? They all went out and, instead 
of giving her common-sense oonsolation, what did they 
do ? Bead the Book of Ruth and find oat They threw 
up their hands and said, "Is this Naomi ?" as much as to 
say^ '*How very bad you look I*' When I eutered the 
ministry I looked very pale for years, and every year, for 
four or five years, a hundred times a year, I was asked if 
I was not in a oonsumption. And passing through the 
room, I would sometimes hear people sigh and cry, '* Ah I 
not lonp: for this world 2" I resolved in those times that 
I never, in any conversation, would say anything depress- 
ing, and by the help of Qod I have kept the resolution. 
These people of whom I speak reap and bind in the great 
harvest field of discouragement Some days you greet 
them with a hilarious '* Good-morning," and they come 
bnzzing at you with some depressing information. The 
Lord sent the hornet It is astonishing now some people 
prefer to write and to say disagreeable things. That was 
the case when, years ago, Henry M. Stanley returned 
after his magnificent exploit of finding Br. David Living- 
atone, and when Mr. Stanley stood before the savans of 
Europe, and many of the small critics of the day, under 
pretense of getting geographical information, put to him 
the most insolent questions, he folded his arms and re- 
fused to answer. At the very time when you would sup- 
pose all decent men would have applauded the heroism 
of the man, there were those to hiss. Tbe Lord sent the 
hornet And when, afterward, that man sat down on the 
western coast of Africa, sick and worn, perhaps, in the 
grandest achievements of the age in the way of geographi- 
cal discoveries, there were small critics all over the world 
to buzz and buzz, and caricature and deride Lim ; and 
when a few weeks after that he got the London papers, as 
he opened them, out fiew the hornet When I see that 
there are so many people in the world who like to say 
disagreeable things, and write disagreeable things, I come 
almost, in my weaker moments, to believe what a man said 
to me in Philadelphia one Monday moroiog. I went to get 
tbe horse that was at the livery, and the hostler, a plain 
man^ said to me, ** Mr. Talmage, I saw that you preached 
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to theyoiiDg men yeaterdaj." I said, **Ye8." He said, 
**No nae, no nse ; maD*B a fail are.** 

The small insect unnojances of life sometimes come in 
the shape of a local physical trouble, which does not 
amoQnt io a positive prostration, bnt which bothers yon 
when yon want to feel the best Perhaps it is a sick head- 
ache which has been the plague of yonr life, and you 
appoint some occasion of mirth, or sociality, or usefal- 
ness. and when the clock strikes the hour yon cannot 
make your appearanca Perhaps the trouble is between 
the ear and the forehead, in the shape of a neuralgic 
twinge. Nobody can see it or sympathize with you ; but 
just at the time when you want your intellect clearest and 
your disposition brightest, you feel a sharp, keen, discon- 
certiog thrust The Lord sent the hornet 

Perhaps these small insect annoyances will come in the 
shape of a domestic irritation. The parlor and the kitchen 
do not always harmonize. To get good serTice and to 
keep it is one of the great questions of the country. 
Sometimes it may be the arrogancy and inconsiderateness 
of employers ; but, whatever be the fact, we all admit 
there are these insect annoyances winging their way out 
from the culinary department If the grace of God be 
not in the heart of the housekeeper, she cannot msintain 
her equilibrium. The men come home at night and hear 
the story of the annoyances, and say, *'0h, these home 
troubles are very little things.*' They are small, small as 
wasps, but they sting. Martha's nerves were all nnstrung 
when she rushed in asking Curist to reprove Marj, and 
there are tens of thousands of women who are dying, 
stung to death by these pestiferous domestic annoyances. 
The Lord seut the hornet 

, These small insect disturbances may also come in the 
shape of business irritations. There are men here who went 
through 1857 and September 24th, 1869, without losing 
their balance, who are every day unhorsed by little annoy- 
ances— a clerk's ill manners, or a blot of ink on a bill of 
lading, or the extravagance of a partner who overdraws 
his account, or the underselling by a business rival, or 
the whispering of business confidence in the street, or 
the making of some little bad debt which was against your 
judgment, just to please somebody else, tt is not the 
panics that kill the merchants. Panics come only once 
in ten or twenty years. It is the constant din of these 
ereryday annoyances which is sending so many of our 
best merchants int3 nervous dyspepsia and paralysis and 
the graven When our nationsd commerce fell flat on its 
face these men stood up and felt almost defiant ; but their 
life is giving way now under the swarm of these pestifer- 
ous annoyances. The Lord sent the hornet 

I have noticed in the history of some of my congrega- 
tion that their annoyances are multiplying, and that they 
have a hundred where they used to have ten. The natur- 
alist tells us that a wasp sometimes has a family of twenty 
thousand wasps, and it doej seem as if every annoyance 
of your life bred a million. By the help of Qod to-day 
I want to show you the other side. ^ The hornet is of no 
use ? Oh, yes. The naturalists tell us they are yery im- 
portant in the world's economy— they kill spiders and 
they dear the atmosphere ; and I really believe God sends 
the annoyances of our life upon us to kill the spiders of 
our soul and to dear the atmosphere of our skies. The 
anBoyanoes are sent on us, I think, to wake us up from 
our lethargy. There is nothing that makes a man so 
livdy as a nest of "yellow jackets," and I think that 
these annoyances are intended to persuade us of the fact 
that this is not a world for us to stop in. If we had a 
bed of everything that was attractive and soft and easy, 
what would we want of heaven ? You think that the 



hollow tree sends the hornet or you think the devil sands 
the hornet. I want to correct your opinioo. The Jjoitd 
sent the hornet 

Then I also, think these annoyances come upon us to 
culture our patience. In the gymnasium you find upright 
parallel bars — bars with holes over eaoh other for pegs to 
be pnt in. Then the gymnast takes a peg in eaoh hand 
snd he begins to climb, one inch at a time, or two inches, 
and getting his strength cultured, reaches after a while the 
ceiling. And it seems to me that these annoyances in life 
are a moral gymnasium, each worry a peg by which we 
are to climb higher and higher in Christian attainment 
We all love to see patience, but it cannot be cultured in 
fair weather. It is a ohild of the storm. If you had 
everything desirable, and there was nothing more to get 
what would you want with patience ? The only time to 
culture it is when you are slandered and cheated, and sick 
and half dead. '* Oh," you say, ^^ if I only had the circum- 
stances of some well-to-do man, I would be patient too." 
Ton might as well say, '* If it were not for this water I 
would swim "; or, '* I could shoot this gnu if it were not 
for the caps." When you stand chin-deep in annoy anoes 
is the time for yon to swim out toward the great headlands 
of Christian attainment, and when your life is loaded to 
the muzsle with repulsive annoyances — that is the time to 
draw the trigger. Nothing but the furnace will oyer bum 
out of us the clinker and the slag. I have formed this 
theory in regard to small annoyances and vexations : It 
takes just so much trouble to fit us for usefulness and for 
heaven. The only question is, whether we shall take it in 
the bulk, or pulverized and granulated. Here is one man 
who takes it in the bulk. His back is broken, or his eye- 
sight put out, or some other awful calamity befalls him ; 
while the vast majority of people take the thing piecemeaL 
Which way would you rather have it ? Of course in 
piecemeaL Batter have five aching teeth than one broken 
jaw. Better ten fly blisters than an amputation* Better 
twenty squalls than one cyclone. There may be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to allopathy and homeopathy ; but in 
this matter of trouble I like homoepathic doses — smdl 
pellets of annoyance rather than some knockdown dose of 
calamity. Instead of the thunderbolt give us the hornet 
If you have a bank you would a great deal rather th%t fifty 
men should come in with checks less than a hundred dollars 
than to have two depositors come in the same day, eaoh 
wanting his ten thousand dollars. In this latter oase^ you 
cough and look down to the floor and up to the ceiling 
before you look into the safe. Now, my friends, would 
you not rather hsve these small drafts of annoyance on 
your bank of faith than some all-staggering demand upon 
your endurance ? I want to make you so strong that you 
will not surrender to small annoyances. In the village of 
Hamelin, tradition says, there was an invasion of rats, and 
these small creatures almost devoured the town, and 
threatened the lives of the population ; and tlie story is 
that a piper came out one day and played a very sweet 
tune, and all the vermin followed him to the banks of the 
Weser, and then he blew a blast and they dropped in and 
disappeared for ever. Of course this is a fable, but I wish 
I could, on the sweet flute of the Gospel, draw forth all 
the nibbling and burrowing annoyances of your life, and 
play them down into the depths for ever. How many 
touches did the artist give to his picture of " Cotopaxi," 
or his " Heart of the Andes "? I suppose about flfty 
thousand touches. I hear the canvas saying: "Why 
do you keep me trembling with that pencil so long ? 
Why don't you put it on in one dash ?" "No," says 
the artist, "I know how to make a painting; it will 
take fifty thousand of th^^.togo^e^"^^ud I want yon. 
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4DJ friends, to nnderstend that it is these ten thoasand 
SDooyances whioh, under God, are making up the picture 
-of jonr life, to be hong at last in the galleries 'of heaven, 
fit for angels to look at God knows how to make a 
picture. 

I go into a sculptor's stadio and see him shaping a 
Jitatna He has a chisel in one hand and a mallet in the 
otber, and he gives a very gentle stroke— click, dick, 
disk I I say : •• Wby don't yon strike harder ?" " Oh," 
lie replies, '* that wonid shatter the statae. I can't do it 
tbat way. I must do it this way." So he works on, and 
.after a while the features come out, and everybody that 
enters the studio is charmed and fascinated. Well, God 
has your soul under process of development, and it is the 
little annoyances and vexations of life that are chiseling 
"Out your immortal nature. It is click, click, click I I 
-wonder why some great providence does not come, and 
with one stroke prepare yon for heaven. Ah, no ; God 
eays that is not the way. And so He keeps on by strokes 
of little vexations, until at last you shall be a glad speota- 
*«le for angels and for men. Yon know that a large fortune 
'may be si>ent in small change, and a vast amount of moral 
character may go away in small depletions. It is the little 
troubles of life that are having more effect upon you than 
great ooee. A swarm of locusts will kill a grain-field 
sooner than the incursion of three or four cattle. You 
•ay : ** Since I lost my child, since I lost my property, I 
have been a different man." But you do not recognize 
-the arohitecture of little annoyances, that are hewing, dig- 
;ging, cutting, shaping, Splitting, and inter joining your 
moral qualities. Bats may sink a ship. One lucifer match 
may send destruction through a block of storehouses. 
•Catherine de Medicis got her death from smelling a poison- 
ous rose. Columbus, by stopping and asking for a piece 
of bread and a drink of water at a Franciscan oonyent, 
^was led to the discovery of a new world. And there is an 
intimate eonneotion between trifles and immensities, be- 
ttween nothings and everytbings. 

Kow» be oareful to let none of those annoyances go 
through your soul unarraigned. Compel them to admin- 
ister to your spiritual wealth. The scratches of a six- 
"penny-nail sometimes produce lookjaw, and the clip of a 
most infinitesimal annoyanoe may damage you for ever. 
Do not let any annoyance or perplexity come aoroas jour 
•soul without its making yon better. 

Our national (Government does not think it belittling to 
put a tax on pins, and a tax on buckles, and a tax on 
•shoes. The individual taxes do not amount to much, but 
in the aggregate to millions and millions of dollars. And 
1 would have you, O Christian man, put a high tariff on 
•very annoyanoe and vexation that comes through your 
soul This might not amount to much, in single oases, 
bat in the aggregate it would be a great revenue of spirit- 
ual strength and satisfaction. A bee can suck honey cTen 
«ut of a nettle ; and if you haTe the grace of God in your 
lieart, you can get sweetness out of that which would 
-otherwise irritate and annoy. A returned missionary told 
me that a eompany of adventurers rowing up the Ganges 
were stung to death by flies that infest that region at oer- 
iain seasons. I have seen the earth strewed with the car- 
casses of men slain by insect annoyances. The only way 
1o get prepared for the great troubles of life is to conquer 
these small troubles. What would yon say of a soldier 
who refused to load bis gun, or to go into the conflict, be* 
eanse it was only a skirmish, saying : <* I am not going to 
^expend my ammunition on a skirmish ; wait until there 
'Comes a general engagement, and then you will seb how 
courageous I am, and what battling I will do ?" The 
4Beneral would say to such a man, " If you are not faithful 



in a skirmish, you would be nothing in a general engage- 
ment" And I have to tell you, O Christian men, if you 
cannot apply the prinoiplea of Christ's religion on a small 
scale, you will never be able to apply them on a larger 
scale. 

If I had my way with you I would have you possess all 
possible worldly prosperity. I would have you each one 
a garden — a river flowing through it, geraniums and, 
shrubs on the sides, and the grass and flowers as beautiful, 
as though the rainbow had fallen. I would have you a 
house, a splendid mansion, and the bed should be covered 
with upholstery dipped in the setting sun. I would have 
every hall in your house set with statues and statuetteSi 
and then I would have the four quarters of the globe pour 
in all their luxuries on your table, and you should have 
forks of silver iind kniyes of gold, inlaid with diamonds 
and amethysts. Then you should each one of you have 
the finest horses, and your pick of the equipages of the 
world. Then 1 would hare you live a hundred and fifty 
years, and you should not have a pain or aohe until the 
last breath. •« Not each one of us ?" you say. Yes ; eaoh 
one of yon. *' Not to your enemiea ?" " Yes ; the only 
difference I would make with them would be that I would 
put a little extra gilt on their walls and a little extra em* 
broidery on their slippers. But you say : " Why does not 
God give us all these things t" Ah I I bethink myself. 
He is wiser. It would make fools and sluggards of us if 
we had our way. No man puts his best picture in the 
portico or yestibule of his house. God meant this world 
to be only the vestibule of heaven, that great gallery of 
the uniyerse toward which we are aspiring. We must not 
have it too good in this world or we would want no heaven. 
Polycarp was condemned to be burnt to death. The stake 
was planted, he was fastened to it, the fagots were plaoed 
around him, the fires kindled, but history tells us that the 
flames bent outward like the oanvas of a ship in a stout 
breeze, so that the flames, instead of destroying Polyoarp, 
were only a wall between him and his enemies. They had 
actually to destroy him with the poniard ; the flames would 
not touch him. Well, my hearer, I want you to under* 
stand that by Gt>d*s grace the flames of trial* instead of 
consuming your soul, are only going to be a wall of de- 
fense, and a canopy of blessing; God is going to fulfill 
to you the blessing and the promise, as He did to Poly- 
oarp : " When thou walkest through the fire thou shalt 
not be burned." Now you do not understand ; you shall 
know hereafter. In heaven yon will bless God eyen for 
the hornet 



Hebe is a true story from Leetsdale, Pa. The minister* 
in his sermon the other Sunday, referred to Luther nailing 
his theses, and taking such a stand at the Diet of Worms 
that the papal bull against him had to be executed. A ' 
business man and his wife had been drowsily listening to 
the sermon, and, after the service waa over, began to dis- 
cuss it " John," said the lady, "I didn't know that the 
Catholic Church still believed in such barbaric supersti- 
tions at the time of Luther." «« What's that r' inquired 
the husband, sleepily looking up. *'Why, didn't you 
hear the minister say that after Luther took his stand at 
Worms the bull haid to be slaughtered ? I never knew 
that" *« Neither did I," responded John. "But, if he 
said so, I guess it must be true ; though I don't see why 
they had to kill the bull, because Luther wasn't afraid of 
it or what in the name of sense the Pope meant by send- 
ing it out at alL Funny things in this world 1" Th«i 
they relapsed into silence, and dreamily meandered 
through the mud.— iVew York IW&wwe, jOOQlC 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE'S SLAND. 

It 18 a remarkable faet in Jiterary history, or, perhaps, 
"we should say, in literarj oritioism, that for more than a 
hundred years an nnqoesiioned oonneotion has been main- 
tained in popalar opinion between Bobinson Omsoe and 
Jnan Femandea ; so that in geographies, books of Toyages, 
and the like, whererer it beoomes neoessary to mention 
the island, an allusion to the hero of Defoe's romanoe is 
anre to follow, while yet the slightest examination of an 
unabridged copy of " Bobinson Crusoe !' will show that it 
contains no reference whaterer to Juan Fernandez ; but 
that, on the contrary, a yery well-defined locality in an- 
other part of the Western Hemisphere is assigned to the 
imaginary island. Undoubtedly this delusion originated in 
the charge against Defoe that he had derived the idea and 



of navigation and his mathematical instrumenta He 
remained upon the island four years and four months, 
until he was taken off, in February, 1709, by Captain 
Woodes Rogers, commander of the Dvhe^ a British prira* 
teer, in which vessel Selkirk shipped himself as mate, and 
after a long cruise returned to England in October, 1711,. 
eight years before the publication of "Bobinson Crusoe. "^ 
Selkirk, it will be observed, voluntarily went ashore^ 
well supplied with arms, tools, clothes and books, upon 
an island that for two centuries had been the resort of 
ships of various nations. Bobinson Crusoe, on the con- 
trary, as every boy knows, wras shipwrecked, and escaped 
by swimming to a desolate island, not laid down upon the 
maps. Juan Femandea is in the Pacific Ocean, about 34 
degrees, or more than 2,000 miles, ioiUh of the Equator, 
and 400 miles from the southwest coast of South America^ 
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many of the details of his fiction from the well-known story 
of Alexander Selkirk's residence on Juan Fernandez, 
though it can be easily proved that Defoe was under little 
or no obligation to the Scotchman's narrative. 

The story cf Selkirk is briefly this : He was the sailing- 
master of an English privateer, commanded by Captain 
Stradling, which was cruising in the South Seas, and 
which stopped at Jnan Fernandez in 1704, for supplies 
and repairs, that island being then as well known, and 
almost as frequently visited by French, Spanish and Eng- 
lish vesselsi as it is now. In consequence of a violent 
quarrel with his commander, Selkirk resolved to leave tbe 
Yessel, and accordingly, in September, 1704, he was set 
ashore at his own request, being supplied with a sea-chest, 
his wearing clothes and bedding, a firelock, a pound of 
gonpowder, a large quantity of bullets, a fiint and steelt a 
few pounds of tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a 
Bible and other books of devotion, together with books 



Let us now see where Bobinson Crusoe's island is aituated,^ 
according to his own veracious and explicit narrativeii 

He relates that he had been living for aome years as a. 
planter in Brazil, and being ** straitened" for want of 
slaves, was induced to go on an expedition to the oppo* 
site coast of Africa, for the purpose of procuring negroes. 
From St Salvador, or Bahis, on the east coast of Brazil, 
he says: *'We set sail, standing away to the northward 
upon our own coast, with design to stretch over for the^ 
African coast." 

When they came to about ten or twelve degrees ol Tiortk" 
ern latitude, which, it seems, was the manner of their 
course in those days: '*We had good weather, Cfoij 
excessive hot, all the way upon our own coast, till we came 
to the height of Cape St Augustino^ from whence, keeping 
farther off at sea, we lost sight of land, and steered as if 
we were bound for the Isle Fernando de Broha, holding 
our course northeast bj/ north, and leaving those iales oa 
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the east In this coarse we passed the line in about twelve 
days' time, and were, by oar last observation, in 7 degrees 
"22 minates northern latitade, when a violent tornado, or 
harricane, took as qaite oat of oar knowledge. It began 
from the soatheast, came about to the northwest, and then 
eettled in the northeast ; from whence it blew in such a 
terrible manner, that for twelve days together we coald do 
Dothicg bat drive, and 
sendding away before 

it, let it carry as 

whither ever fate and 

the fnry of the wiad 

directed. 
'*Abont the twelfth 

day, the weather abat- 
ing a little, the master 

made an observation, 

as well as ha coald, 

and fonnd that he was 

in 11 degrees north 

latitude, but that he 

was 22 degrees of 

loDgitude difference 

west from Gape St 

Angustino ; so that he 

found he was got upon 

ihe coast of QuianOf or 

the north part ofBrazil^ 

heyond the River Ama' 

zon, toward that of the 

River Oroonoque, oom- 

moDly called the Great 

Biver. . . . Looking 

over the charts of the 

seaooast of America, 

we' condnded there 

was no inhabited 

country for us to have 



reconrae to, till we came 
within the circle of the Oarib* 
bee Islands, and therefore 
resolved to stand away for 
BarbadoeSt which, by keep* 
ing off to sea, to avoid the 
in-draft of the Oulf</Meah 
ico, we might easily perform, 
as we hoped, in about fifteen 
days' sail With this design, 
we changed our course, and 
steered away northwest by 
west, in order to reach soma 
of our English islands, where 
I hoped for relief ; but our 
voyage was otherwise deter- 
mined ; for, being in the 
latitude of 12 degrees 18 
minutes, a second storm 
came upon us, which carried 
us away with the same im- 
petuosity westward, and 
drove us so out of the very 
way of all human commerce, 
that, had all our lives been 
saved, as to the sea, we were 
rather in danger of being da» 
voured by savages than ever 
returning to our own coun- 
try. In this distress, tha 
wind still blowing very hard, 
one of our men, early in tha 
morning, cried out **Iiand I" and we had no sooner run 
out of the cabin to look out ui hopes of seeing where- 
abouts in the world we were, but the ship struck upon 
a sand, and in a moment her motion being so stopped, 
the sea broke over her in such a manner that we expected 
we should all have perished immediately." 
The ship being thus stuck fast the crew took to tha 
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boati wbioh soon swamped, and all perished, except Bob- 
inson Crasoe, who swam to shore, and found himself on 
. an island, from the highest part of wbioh the mainland 
was distinctlj yisible on a fair daj. In his first conversa- 
tion with his *' man Friday," Omsoe states that thej talked 
of a current whioh swept bj the island, which, he says, 
"I understood to be no more than the sets of the tide, as 
going cut or coming in ; bnt I afterward understood it 
was occasioned by the great draft and reflux of the mighty 
River Oroonoto, in the mouth or gulf of which river, as I 
found nflerward, our island lay ; and this land, which I 
perceiyed to the west and northwest, was the great Island 
of Trinidad, on the north point of the mouth of the river." 
This is certainly sufficient to prove that Jnan Fernandez 
was not Robinson Ornsoe's island. But, if any more evi- 
dence be needed, it will settle the question to quote the 
title of the original edition of *' Robinson Crusoe," which 
is generally abridged, or modified, by modern publishers. 
It reads : <* The Life and Strange Sarprising Adventures of 
Robinson Orusoe, of York, Mariner ; who lived eight and 
twenty jears, all alone, in an uninhabited Island, on the 
Coast of America, near the mouth of the great River 
Oroonoque ; having been cast on ahore by Shipwreck, 
wherein all the men perished but himself. With an Ac- 
count how he was at last strangely delivered by Pirates. 
Written by himself, Iiondon : printed for Mr. Taylor at 
the Ship, in Paternoster Row." 

It is possible that Defoe may have been indebted to 
Selkirk's brief and bold narrative for a few hints and sug- 
gestions ; but considering the locality which he has as- 
signed to Robinson Crusoe'a island, the manner in whioh 
Crusoe gets there, and some other circumstances of the 
btory, it seems to us highly probable that, in planning his 
work, Defoe was thinking less of Selkirk than of Peter 
Seirano, a Spanish sailor, whose story is told in a book 
with which Defoe could not have failed to become ac- 
quainted with, namely: "The Royal Commentaries of 
Pern, written originally in Spanish, by the Duca Ghircil- 
lasso de la Vega, and rendered ioto English by Sir Paul 
Rycaut, Et." This is a large folio volume, published in 
the best style of the day, at London, in 1688, when Defoe 
was twenty-seven years old. The translator. Sir Paul 
Rycaut, was a notable personage in his time, and bis book 
attracted general attention. The story of Peter Serrano 
is at the very beginning of the Tolume, on the third page, 
and it is altogether unlikely that it should have escaped 
Defoe's attention. It is interesting in itself, and affords, 
so far as it goes, a tolerably close parallel to the '* Adven- 
tures of Robison Crusoe." The island on which Serrano 
was oast is one of a small cluster, now called the Serrano 
Keys, lying in the Caribbean Sea, in latitude 14 degrees 
north, andj longitude 80 degrees west from Greenwich, 
about midway Letween Cuba and the Isthmus of Panama. 
The locality given by Defoe to Robinson Crusoe's island is 
2 degrees further south, and 18 degrees east. 

The following, with the omission of a few unimportant 
sentences, is Rycaut's translation of the account of Ser- 
rano : " Peter Serrano escaped from shipwreck by swim- 
ming to that desert island, whioh from him received its 
name^ being, as he reported, about two leagues in com- 
pass. ... It was Peter Serrano's misfortune to be lost 
upon these places, and to save his life on this disconsolate 
island, where was neither water nor food, nor grass, nor 
anything for support of human life, at least not for main- 
tenance of him for so long a time as until some ship pass- 
ing by might redeem him from perishing by hunger and 
thirst, which langaishing manner of death is much more 
miserable than by a speedy suffocation in the waters. 
With the sad thoughts hereof he passed the first night, 



lamenting his affliction with as many melancholy reflec- 
tions as we may imagine capable to enter into the mind of 
a wretch in like extremities. So soon as it grew day, h» 
began to traverse his island, and found on the shore 8om» 
cockles, shrimps, and other creatnres of like nature, which, 
the sea had throirn up, and which he was forced to eat 
raw, because he wanted fire wherewith to roast them ; and 
with this small entertainment he passed his time, till ob» 
serving some turtles not far from the shore, he watohe I a. 
convenience until tbey came within his reach, and then 
throwing them on their backs (which is the manner of 
taking that sort of fish), he cut the throat, drinking thr 
blood instead of water ; and, slioicg out the flesh with ft 
knife which was fastened to his girdle, he laid the pieces- 
to be dried and roasted by the sun ; the shell he made ua»- 
of to rake up rainwater, which lay in little puddles, for 
that is a country often subject to great and sudden raina 
In this manner he passed the first of his daya by killing^ 
all the turtles he was able, some of which were so large 
that their shells were as big as targets or bucklers ; others- 
were so great that he was not able io stop them in their 
way to the sea, so that in a short time experience taoght- 
him which sort he was able to deal with, and which were* 
too unwieldy for his force. 

"With his lesser shells he poured water into the greater,, 
some of which contained twelve gallons, so that, having 
made sufficient provision of meat and drink, he began 
to contrive some way to strike fire, that so he might not* 
only dress his meat with it, but also make a smoke to- 
give a sign to any ship which was passing in those seas. 
Considering of this inyention (for seamen are much moro 
ingenious in all times of extremity than men bred at- 
land), he searched everywhere to find a conple of hard 
pebbles instead of flint, his knife serving in the plaoe of a- 
steel : but the island being all covered with a dead sand, 
and no stone appearing, he swam into the aea, and. diving 
often to the bottom, he at length found a couple of stones 
fit for his purpose, which he rubbed together until he got. 
them to an edge, with which being able to strike fire, he^ 
drew some thread from his shirt which he worked so small 
that it was like cotton and served for tinder ; so that hav- 
ing contrived a means to kindle fire, he then gathered » 
great quantity of seaweeds thrown up by the waves,, 
which, with the shells of fish and planks of ships which 
had been wrecked on those shoals, afforded nourishment 
for his fuel ; and lest sudden showers should extinguish, 
his fire, he made a little covering like a small hut with, 
the shells of the largest turtles or tortoises that he ha^ 
killed, taking great care that his fire should not go oat. 
"In the space of two months and sooner, he was a* 
unprovided of all things at he was at first, for with f he- 
great rains, heat and moisture of that climate, his pro- 
visions were corrupted ; and the great heat of the sun was 
so violent on him, having neither clothes to cover him 
nor shadow for a shelter, that when he was, as it wer% 
broiled in the sun, he had no other remedy but to run into- 
the sea In this misery and care he passed three year% 
during which time he saw several ships at sea, and a» 
often made his smoke ; but none turned out of the way to- 
see what it meant, for fear of those shelves and sands^ 
which wary pilots avoid with all imaginable oircumspeo* 
tion ; so that the poor wretch, despairing of all manner of 
relief, esteemed it a mercy for him to die, and arrived at 
that period which could only put an end to his miseries r 
and being exposed in this manner to all weathers, th» 
hair of his body grew in that manner that he was ooTsred 
all over with bristles, the hair of his head and beard 
reaching to his waist, so that he appeared like some wild 
and savage creatura DiQitizec 
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*' At the end of three jears Serrano was strangely snr- 
prised with the appearance of a man on Lis island, whose 
«hip had, the night before, been cast away npon the saods. 
and had eared himself on a plank of the vessel. So soon 
•8 it .was day, he espied the smoke, and imiaginiog whence 
it was, he made toward it. Serrano imagined that it was 
the deril who oame in the shape of a man to tempt him to 
despair : the newcomer believed Serrano to be the devil 
in his own proper shape and fignre, being covered all over 
with hair ;md beard ; in fine, they were both afraid, flying 
one from the other. Peter Serrano cried ont us he ran, 
' Jesns, Jesns, deliver me from the devil !' The other, hear- 
ing this, took courage, and returning again to him, called 
out, 'Brother, brother, don't fly from me, for I am a 
Ghristian af thou art ;' and because he saw that Serrano 
still ran from him, be repeated the Oredo, or Apostles* 
Creed, in words aloud, which, when Serrano heard, he 
knew it was no devil that would recite these words, and 
thereupon gave a stop to his flight, and returning to him 
with great kindness, they embraced each other, with sighs 
and tears, lamenting their sad estate without any hopes of 
deliverence. 

** Serrano, supposing that his guest wanted refresh- 
ment, entertained him with such provisions as his mis- 
erable life afforded ; and having a little comforted each 
other, they began to recount the manner and occasion of 
their sad disasters. Then, for the better government in 
their way of living, they designed their hours for gather- 
ing weeds, fish-bones and other matters which the sea 
threw up, to maintain their constant fire; and especial 
ears they had to observe their watches and relieve each 
other at certain hours, that so they might be sure their 
fire went not out In this manner they lived amicably 
together for oertain days, for many did not pass before a 
qnarrel rose between them, so high, that they were ready 
to fight The occasion proceeded from some words that 
one gave the other, that he took not that care and labor 
as the extremity of their condition required ; and this dif- 
farence so increased (for to such misery do our passions 
often betray us), that at length they separated and lived 
apart one from the other. However, in a short time, 
having experienced tha want of that comfort which mu- 
tnal society procured, their choler was appeased, and so 
they returned to enjoy converse and the assistance which 
friendship and company afforded, in which condition they 
passed fonr years ; during all which time they saw many 
ahipe sail near them, yet none wonld be eo charitable or 
enrious to be invited by their smoke and flame ; so that 
now, being almost desperate, they expected no other 
remedy besides death to put an end to their miseries. 

** However, at length a ship, adventuring to pass nearer 
than ordinary, espied the smoke, and rightly judging that 
it mnst be made by some shipwrecked persons escaped to 
those sands, hoisted out their boat to take them in. Ser- 
rano and his companion readily ran to the place where 
they saw the boat coming ; bnt so soon as the mariners 
were approached so near as to distinguish the strange 
figores and looks of these two men, they were so af- 
frighted that they began to row back : but the poor men 
eriedL ont, and that they might believe them not to be 
devils or evil spirits, they reheansd the Oread, and called 
alond npon the name of Jesus ; with which words the 
mariners returned, took them into the boat and carried 
them to the ship, to the great wonder of all there present, 
who, with admiration, beheld their hairy shapes, not like 
men, bnt beasts^ and with singular pleasure heard them 
relate the story of their past misfomnes. The companion 
died on the voyage to Spain, bat Serrano lived to come 
thither, from whesce he traveled into Germany, where 



the emperor then resided; all which time he nourished his 
hair and beard to serve t^ an evidence and proof of his 
past life. Wheresoever he oame, the people pressed as a 
sight to see him for money; persons of quality, having 
also the same curiosity, gave him sufficient to defray his 
charges, and His Imperial Majesty, having seen and heard 
his discourses, bestowed a rent upon him of four thoa- 
sand piecea-of-eight a year, which make 4,700 ducats in 
Peru; and, going to the possession of this income, he 
died at Panama, without further enjoyment 

*' All this story was related to me by a gentleman called 
Qarci Sanchez de Figueroa, one who was acquainted with 
Serrano and heard it from his own mouth ; and that after 
he had seen the emperor he then cnt his hair and beard 
to a convenient length, because that it was so long be- 
fore, that when he turned himself on his bed he often lay 
upon it, which incommoded him so much as to disturb 

his sleep.*' 

■ ■■•■«■ ■ 

AN "UNLUCKY" DAY. 

Ok Friday, August 21st, U92, Oolumbas sailed an his 
great voyage of discovery ; on Friday, October 12th, 1492, 
he first discovered land ; on Friday, January 4th, 1^3, 
he sailed on his return to Spain, which, if he had not 
reached in safety, the happy resalt would never have been 
known which led to the settlement of a vast continent ; on 
Friday, March 15th, 1493, he arrived at Palos in safety ; 
on Friday, November 22d, 1493, he arrived at Hispaniols, 
on his second voyage to America ; on Friday, June Idth, 
1494, he, thongh unknown to himself, discovered the Oon- 
tinent of America. On Friday, March 5tb, 1496, Henry 
yiL of England gave to John Oabot his commission which 
led to the discovery of North America. On Friday, Sep- 
tember 7th, 1565, Melendez founded St Augustine, the 
oldest town in the United States by mora than forty years. 
On Friday, November 10th, 1620. the Mayflower^ with the 
Pilgrims, made the harbor of Provincstown, and on the 
same day they signed the compact, the forerunner of the 
present Constitution. On Friday, December 22d, 1620. 
the Pilgrims made their final landing at Plymouth Rock. 
On Friday, February 22d, 1732, Georgf v^ashington was 
born. On Friday, June 16th, Bunker Hill was seized and 
fortified. On Friday, October 7th, 1777, the surrender of 
Saratoga was made. On Friday, July 7th, 1776, tha mo- 
tion in Congress was made by John Adams that the 
United Colonies were, imd of right ought to be, free and 
independent Statea 

Shaui BEannoNas. — The late Bishop Hannington ^ace 
took part in a very remarkable work which is carried on 
by the railway men at the Derby station. He aays : '* I 
went to the Midland Bailway breakfast-room, where about 
a hundred men meet and listen to an address from a spe- 
cially invited preacher every morning, while they consume 
their breakfasts. A short time ago the Bishop of London 
spoke to them. This gathering originated in a half-witted 
man who used to read his Bible at meal-time, and was 
badly treated in consequence by the other men. He went 
apart into a corner by himself, and was presently joined 
by another. They both of them got so persecuted that 
somebody spoke to the officials, and they gave them a 
small shed. This has now grown into tha present meeting 
of about a hundred strong. I oame in and asked if I 
might be a listener. The foreman said : ' We have been 
disappointed in our man — will you speak to us ?* I had 
not come prepared, but the Lord helped me, and they 
immediately begged me to come agsin." — Bishop Han» 
ninffton*$ Lf/e. Digitized by VnOOQ IC 
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SYDNEY SMITH. 

Thb reigoing bore at one time in Edinburgh was ; 

hii fftTorite robjeot, the North Poie. It mattered not hew 
far Bonth yon hegan, jon fonnd yonraelf transported to 
the North Pole before jon eoold take breath ; no one 
escaped him. Jeffirej fled from him as from the plagne, 
when possible ; bnt one day his arch-tormentor met him 
in a narrow lane, and began instahtly on the North Pole. 
Jeitrey, in despair and out of all patience, darted past 



but now he has occasional flashes of silence that make hia 
conyersation perfectly delightfaL" 

Sydney Smith said of Macanlay at another time thai 
<« he not only OTcrflowed with learning, bat stood in the 
slop." Again : ''I wish that I were as snre of aoj one 
thing as Macanlay is of every thing." 

"Whewell's forte is science," some person onoe re- 
marked to the rererend wit 

<*Yes, that is nndonbtedly his forte^" was the qniok 
reply ; *'and his foible iB omniBdence." 
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him, exclaiming : 



the North Pole!" Sydney 



Smith met him shortly after, boiling with indignation at 
Jeffrey's contempt of the North Pole. **0h, my dear 
fellow," said Sydney, " ncTcr mind ; no one minds what 
Jeffrey says, yon know ; he respects nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Why, you will scarcely believe it, but it is not 
more than a week ago that I heard him speak disrespect- 
fully of the Equator 1" 

Sydney Smith said of Mscaulay, *'He is a book in 
breeches. ... He is certainly more agreeable since his 
return from India. Hia enemies may have said before 
(thongh I never did so) that he talked rather too much, 



"WE GIVE THEE BUT THINE OWN." 

There is Scripture warrant for systematic cltaritj. 
'*Upon the first day of tbe week," says the Apostle, "let 
every one of yon lay by him in store, as Qod hath pros- 
pered him." It has been truly said that sometimes im- 
pulse is mere luxury ; an eloquent sermon may elicit a 
generous contribution, bat systematic charity, founded 
upon principle, may be of higher cost and richer worth. 
The habit of regular giving reminds us constantly of our 
indebtedness to God, and promotes self-denial and thrift ; 
what we cannot afford we learn to sacrifice, in order that 
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ire maj have Bomeihing to render to the Lord. *' The 
^enth IB not enough," says many a heart in 0eoret» laying 
by thank-offering, flrstfrnits, and many a coin naseen aaTe 
bnt by One^ Lei na not forsake a caref n], oheerf ol system 



of oharity, but nerer let it become mere routine work, for 
there mnst be times and seasons with erery Chriatian when 
we ory, '*It is not enongh«*' Let ns not be backward to 
remind those connected with ns of the Master's claims. 



PERSONAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



The Princess Beatrice writes mnsio and plays the piano 
and organ with marked ability. 

GoTERNOB Bbatze of Pennsylvania is a total abstainer 
from intoxicating drinks and also from tobacco. 

John D. Lanksbman has given $1,000,000 for a German 
hospital, to be in charge of Lutheran deaconesses at Phil- 
adelphia. 

At the last Trinity ordination in England, five Hebrew 
Ohristians were ordained to the ministry of the Church of 
England. 

LnrcoiiN's Bible, which he read in the White House, 
lias been giren by his son Bobert to the Lincoln Memorial 
Episcopal Church. 

The Dake of Westminster has promised to give, during 
the remainder of his life, S5,000 a year for the building of 
new churches. He is now sixty years old* 

The Rev. Db. Cubsib has resigned the rectorship of 
Bt. Luke's Church, Philadelphia, and next Fall will revisit 
ScoUand, where he was bom and educated. 

GovBBNOB Bbaveb of Pennsylvania draws a pension of 
4M5 a month for the loss of a leg in the war, and scrupu- 
lonsly devotes every cent of it to charity. 

Miss Axicjb Jobdan, who took the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws at the Yale Law School last June, has jost been 
Admitted to practice in the Superior Court of Michigan* 

MooDT, the evangelist, has received from, an English- 
man now in this country a ietter urging him to make an 
evangelistic tour through Lidia, and inclosing a check for 
:$25,000. 

The Rev. Db. T. C. Sahson has resigned the pastorate 
of Calvary Baptist Church, New Haven, after seven years 
of suocessful work, and will take some rest before seeking 
« new charge. 

The proper name of Lewis Carroll, the author of the 
delightful ** Alice in Wonderland/* and other books 
-equally dear to the juvenile heart, is the Bsv. C. Lutwidge 
Dodgson. 

Amoko the Pope's Easter gifts was an egg carved from 
■% bloek of the finest ivory, lined with quilted satin, and 
inclosing a ruby and several diamonds. The gems were 
vrorth $10,00a 

Mb. Gladstone lately said, in answer to a question, that 
he believed he had been influenced by Aristotle, St. Au- 
gustine, Dante and Bishop Butler more than by any 
other authors he had read. 

Tbb late Bev. Dr. J. B. McFerrin, of Nashville, Tenn., 
book agent of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was 
in ihe ministry more than sixty years, and was also for 
•eighteen years an editor. 

Tbb Rev. W. H. Bbid, of the Reformed Episcopal 
•Church, has left that denomination, and has been re- 
ceived by the Presbytery of Monmouth, N. J. Mr. Beid 
was originally of Presbyterian stock. 

The Rev. Db. Chables H. Setmoxtb has been elected 
President of Griswold College, Davenport^ Iowa. He is 



an alumnus of Trinity College, Hartford, and has for 
many years been rector of St John's Church, Dubuque. 

Thb Garrett family, of Baltimore, have shown special 
liberality to Princeton College, where several of the sons 
Bkve graduated. Mr. Robert Garrett has given 98.000 
toward the new Art Museum, in addition to the $7,000 
contributed not long ago by Trustee Harrison Garrett 

Sbbanttb, in the Toronto Week, remarks as follows : 
*' Mr. Howells is not a literary connoisseur at all, but 
simply a painstaking, conscientious depicter of certain 
bald phases of American civilization, unenlightened by 
the faintest gleam of imagination or suspicion of senti- 
ment" 

DxTBiKO the year 1885, 98,669,500 was given by volun- 
tary offerings to the Church of ^England, for building and 
restoration, endowment of benefices, parsonage houses 
and burial grounds. During the quarter of a century, 
from 1860 to 1885, the voluntary gifts to the Church of 
England aggre^ted the enormous sum of 9407,866,185. 

The American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
has been presented hy the Ghreek Government with a fine 
site on Mount Lycabettus, and will soon erect a $20,000 
building. The purpose of this institution is to afiford 
American students an opportunity to study the Greek lan- 
guage in Greece. The friends of the school desire to raise 
an endowment fund of not less than $100,000. 

Emfebob WrLUAH of Germany neither smokes nor 
snnfE^ but is very fond of flowers and fresh air. He 
drinks very little wine, but has a good appetite for solid 
nutriment He sleeps on a very hard bed, under the 
lightest of covering, and is an early riser. His first meal 
is a cnp of cofEee and a biscuit His midday meal is taken 
as if he had suddenly dismounted at a wayside inn, and 
wanted to snatch a morsel of nourishment before pressing 
on to engage the enemy. 

It is told of Emerson that when he was traveling in 
Egypt with his daughter they met an Englishman, who 
did all in his power to make it pleasant for them, and, 
when the time came for their separation, said : *< You may 
wonder, sir, at my having so far overstepped my usual re- 
serve as to become so intimate with you, but^it is for the 
sake of a countryman of yours, one bearing the same 
name — Emerson— Ralph Waldo Emerson. He has done 
me much good, and I hope some time to cross the ocean 
to meet him." And Mr. Emerson never told him that ho 
was the man. 

On Sunday, May let, Bishop Potter ordained Miss For- 
neret a deaconess in St George's Church, New York, with 
a special service arranged by Dr. Rainsford, the rector of 
the church, and authorized by the bishop. This is the 
first deaconess ordained in the Diocese of New York, 
though other Episcopal dioceses have long had the Order. 
A few days later a man was received into the Order of 
the Brothers of Nazareth at the Holy Cross Church, New 
York, at which the Rev. Dr. Diz preached the sermon. 
This is an Order of laymen organized for Church work, 
and living under a rule.. ^ 
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QusBN EiJZABETR of Bonmania was latelj assured by 
her friends that she was entitled to rank among the great- 
est of singers, so that she was inclined to display her vocal 
powers in pnblio. But to make sure, she first went incog, 
to a great professor and critio and asked him his honest 
opinion of her voice. He heard ber run the scales and 
sing a ballad and aria from an opera, and then said, *< You 
have good musical feeling, but no voice at all. I would 
train you for the comic-opera stage, but your face is Lot 
pretty enoagh." The Queen gave him her card and a 
handful of gold, and went away satisfied. 

Mb. a B. Chittenden's gift of $100,000 to Yale College 
lor a new library building has, it appears, ascertain sigril- 
fioance that has not yet been noticed. Mr. Chittenden is 
a firm believer in the doctrine of co-education. One of 
the conditions of the gift, imposed by Mr. Chittenden, 
and agreed to by President Dwight, was that the new 
library should be open to women. The new library will 
be a model of its kind. It will be coustructed according 
to the latest and most improved system of arrangement. 
The shape will be.that of a short-armed crosa It will be 
built of red saodstone and will stand between the art 
school and the old library. The reading-room, which will 
be amply lighted,.will be large enough to accommodate at 
least 150 readers* 

John Buskin having been reported as a convert to the 
Boman Catholic faith, writes to a friend : *'I was, am and 
can only be a Christian Catholic in the wide and eternal 
sense. I have been that for these five-and-twenty years 
at least. Heaven keep me from being less as I grow older ; 
but I am no more likely to become Boman Catholic than 
Quaker, Evangelical or Turk." Buskin inherited a fortune 
• of a million, and in his younger days freely indulged his 
splendid taste as a collector and Laturalist, bringing to- 
gether in his house the most remarkable variety of treas- 
ures to be seen in England outside Kensington and the 
British Museum. Then he resolved to invest in consols 
enough to afford him a yearly income of $1,800, which, 
he declared, a gentleman bachelor ought to live upon, and 
all the rest of his property he as good as gave away to his 
kindred. 

A *• Boston Gazette" writer relates that the late Profes- 
sor Agassiz once, being engaged to lecture at Concord, went 
to the old Fitchburg Bailroad station at North Cambridge 
with his wife. They arrived just before the time for the 
train to leave. All of a sudden he turned to his wife and 
exclaimed, •* Why, Louisa* I have lost my portemonnaie /" 
'* Why, how could you be so careless T* was the reply. 
Mr. Murray, the station agent, saw the dilemma and 
quietly remarked, "You wish to go to Concord ?'* •* Yes, 
sir, but I hava no money." " Here are two tickets." 
Agassiz remarked, " My friend, I shall lecture at Concord 
to-night and I shall have money and will pay you." The 
next day Agassiz returned. He left the train at North 
Cambridge, lighted his cigar and was starting homeward 
when he suddenly turned to his wife and said, *' Louisa, I 
must pay that gentleman," which he did, saying, *'I have 



money and I repay yoa ; also accept my great thanks.*^ 
The next week he [strolled up to the station, and, ap- 
proaching Mr. Murray, exclaimed, "My good friend, X 
did not lose my portemonnaie ; I left it on the table a^ 
home. I thought you would be pleased to know." 

The Bbv. Samuel Willouohby Duffdeld, pastor of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church at Bloomfield» N. J.» 
died on May 12th, from the effects of an injury received 
nine months before. While running to catch a train ou 
the Morris and Essex Bailroad he ruptured a blood-vessel 
of the heart. Since the accident he had been confined to 
his bed, being informed by his physicians that death was- 
only a question of time. His long period of sickness was 
occupied with literary work. Mr. Duffield was forty years 
old and was born in Bloomfield, his father having been pas- 
tor of the old First Presbyterian Church of that plaoe. He- 
entered the ministry twenty years ago, and took a charge 
in Jersey City, N. J. He then went to the Presbyterian 
Church in Ann Arbor, Mich., and afterward was a pastor 
of a church at Altoona, Pa. Seven years ago he became 
pastor of the Westminster Church. He was the author ul 
several works, including a " History of Hymns and 
Hymn- writers." At the time of his death he was engagtd 
on a work which is left half -finished. Mr. Dufiield was 
married, and was a man of remarkable physique and a fine* 
speaker. His work on "English Hymns, their Anthoi» 
and History " (Funk & Wagnall), is the greatest work on 
hymnology which has yet appeared. He was at work on 
a companion volume, "Latin Hymn-writers and their 
Hymns." 

Thb late W. C. De Pauw left a fortune variously reck- 
oned at from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. During his life 
he gave way about $4,000,000. A writer in the Indiana-^ 
polis Journal related this story of him : "Some years ago 
the New Albany rolling-mill shut down and 300 men wt^r» 
thrown out of employment. Mr. De Pauw owned half oi 
the stock^^of the mill. He proposed to the other stock- 
holders to i/et them run the mill and he would resign all 
profits due him if they would start up for the benefit of 
the unemployed men. They refused, and he then ofifercd 
to do the same thing, and they consented. At the end of 
the first month, when the statement came in, he looked at 
it and saw that he had lost $1,000. Handing it back t» 
the bookkeeper, he said : <It is $1,000 out of my pocket, 
but $1,000 in clothing and food for the poor of New«^ 
Albany.' The mill lost him money f r several months, 
but the latter part of the year it paid well, and at the dose 
the balance-sheet was in his favor. . . . His ancestry was. 
remotely from Holland, and he was a descendant, proba- 
bly, of De Pauw, who, in the old Dutch colony days, was 
apatrooQ owning about all of Staten Island. Whatever 
became |of this great property, how it escaped from th» 
hand of a patroon and his immediate descendants, is un> 
traceable, there being no history or record whatever upon 
the subject. The father of Mr. De Pauw was an active 
business man in his day, owning mills and stores along^ 
the Musoatetuck Biver, and shipping produce from that 
river down the Wabash and down the Mississippi in the> 
old days of flatboating." ^ 
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MORE HOLIDAYS. 

Wb thank the New York Legislature for the passage of 
a Bill makiDg the first Monday in September a legal holi- 



day and the declaration of the Saturday half*bo1iday. Lti 
not the people who have two months' or a week's absence 
from business during the warm weather bsgrudge that 
one daj at the close of the Summer for recuperation to 
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lb« Tast mtiltitades who will get no other rest. Emplojera 
. will maka money by it Labor rested is worth twenty 
per oeni more than labor worn ont We want far more 
.holidays than we hare had in this country. Between 
Jaly 4th and Thanksgiving Day there are near five months 
in which for millions of people there is no let np. The 
anticipation of that first free Monday in September and 
the remembrance of it will be worth in practical work fire 
times what coold be made in that day if there were no re- 
laase. So in regard to the Saturday half -holiday. People 
will do more work in fire days and a half than they will do 
in six It is a delusion that the more hours people work 
the more they accomplish. I can do more work in one 
day when I am rested than in a whole week when I am 
tired, and so can you. People seem willing to pay for 
work in proportion as it is prolonged. If people can do 
at much work in fire days and a half aa in six, let them 
hare as much compensation for the shorter time as for 
the longer time. Besides that, all these wonderful inren- 
tions in machinery ought to make some alleriation to 
human hands and feet. If man can now, by these inven- 
tions, in one day do as much work as ha could in four 
days, ought not he to get some advantage from that con- 
sideration ? Besides that, we never can have the Sabbath 
day properly regarded in this country until wa give a 
slice of the aecnlar week for recreation. Keep the people 
toiling from Monday morning till Saturday night, and 
on Sundays they will seek the fields, however attractive 
your churches. Let them have Saturday afternoon for 
aeoular rest, and more of them will .take all Sunday for 
•piritual rest 

DANENHOWER. 

^ How icANT memories are revived by the announcement 
of the decease of this Arctic explorer. The fact that ha 
took his own life in temporary insanity should throw no 
mora discredit upon his memory than the act of a patient 
dalirious with typhoid ferer. No doubt, the long strain 
of Arctic endurance had much to do with his fatal de- 
mentia. The men who died of wounds or exhauBtion 
twenty years after battle are just as much martyrs as those 
who dropped lifeless before the guns ; and in all paits of 
the land are those who, from exposure in cold, or heat, or 
malaria, for purposes patriotic or scientific, long years ago, 
are now wasting away unacknowledged and nnsnng, 
though just as worthy as those whose sudden death has 
evoked eulogium and tha dirge. Danenhower was one of 
those men who throw a glory on the race ao often dishon- 
ored with homtmculi. We need more men who are willing 
to suffer for the world's knowledge and benefit. The men 
who shrank from All hardship will be forgotten, but those 
who dared all things for God and the world's enlighten- 
ment will be held in everlasting remembrance. When 
Danenhower was lowered to his last resting-plaoe, there 
passed out of sight a great hero. The nation watched 
him from the time he took command of the Jeannette; 
aympathized with his sufferings, as six times his eye was 
put under surgical treatment ; admired him instructing 
the orew in the art of navigation ; read his letters that were 
from address to signature so many poems, commanding a 
whole boat party frantic with hunger and cold ; condoled 
with him amid appalling hardships, finding his way to St. 
Peteiaburg ; r^oiped with him as he received unwonted 
honor* from Ozar and Czarina in Butaian palaces ; and 
listened entranced as on the lecturing platforma of this 
country he told tha story unparalleled for interest. Ah, 
this courage of Danenhower, and other Arctic explorers, 
was different from *tbat courage which we all admire — con- 
tage in battle-^for it was against the dumb elements. 



Going into ordinary battle, the soldier knows that there 
is a possibility that tbe enemy may give way through 
cowardice ; but icebergs never get afraid, and are never 
thrown into a pania Going into ordinary battle, the sol- 
dier knows that it is possible that the enemy may be over- 
come by a flank movement, or an assault from the rear r 
but the Arctic Ocean never was flanker^. A soldier going 
into an ordinary battle knows that the enemy's ammuni- 
tion may give out ; but the Polar regions never lack ice for 
bullets and ice for guns and ice for cavalry charges and> 
ice for thunderous bombardment. Fleets of ice, squad- 
rons of ice for eyer armed against shipping. "Gome to 
me," these armies of cold cry ; " come to me, thou proud 
Jeannette, and I will crush in thy bows and take off thy 
masts and loosen thy rudder, and I will bury thee with no 
funeral honors in the same grave where I dropped the 
Resolute and the Intrepid and the Pioneer and tha 
Resistance.** 

Most difficult of all courage was the courage of 
Danenhower and his comrades, for they fought not other 
men who may be routed, but dnmb forces of nature wbicb 
never give any quarter, and never surrender and never die. 
All reverence for these heroes of the Arctic as one by one- 
they go. Pat them to rest with all the honora that our 
civilization can bestow, and let the courage and aelf-saori- 
fice they show in secular aohievemeut be copied in spirit-^ 
ual work. God is fitting out expeditions on all sides, and 
men and women are wanted to care little for their own 
comfort, and everything for what they can do for othera 
Frederick Oberlin commanded auch an expedition, Flor- 
ence Nightingale another, Alexander Duff, another, John 
Howard another, Bishop Asbury another. If you cannot 
command an expedition, you can join one. The day will 
arrive when all the great expeditiona will come back in 
the presence of many worlds, and not only the leaders 
but the led, not only tha commanders but the com- 
manded, not only the celebrated but the obscure, shall get 
celestial and divine recognition. Then those who expected 
to take back seats in heaven will be called to take front 
aeats, and those who would have been satisfied to occupy 
a footstool will be awarded a throne, and those who had 
no ambition except to get inside the shining gates will bo- 
made rulers over many cities. 

PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 

Stand aloof from all books that give false pictures of 
human life. Life is neither a tragedy nor a farce. Men 
are not all either knaves or heroes. Women are neither 
angela nor furiea. And yet, if you depended upon much 
of the literature of the day, yon would get the idea that 
life, instead of being something eameat, aomething prac- 
tical, is a fitful and fantastic and extravagant thing, flow 
poorly prepared are that youngs man and woman for the 
duties of to-day who spent last night wading through 
brilliant passages descriptive of magnificent knavery and 
wickedness I The man will be looking all day long for 
his heroine, in the tin-shop, by the forge, in the factory,, 
in the counting-room, and he will not find her, and he will 
be dissatisfied. A man who gives himself up to the indis- 
criminate reading of novels, will be nerveless, inane and a 
nuisance. He will be fit neither]for the atore, nor the shop,, 
nor the field. A woman who gives herself up to the 
indiscriminate reading of novels will be unfitted for the* 
duties of wife, mother, sister, daughter. There she is,, 
hair disheveled, countenance vacant, cheeks pale, bands 
trembling, bursting into tears at midnight over the fato- 
of some unfortunate lover; in the daytime, when she- 
ought to be busy, staring by the half-hour at nothing. 
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biting h.r fioger-nails into the qaiok. The carpet, that 
'was plain before, will be pLiner after haying wandered 
through a romance all night long in tessellated halls of 
•castles. And yonr industrions companion will be more 
nnattractiye than ever, now that yon have walked in the 
romance through parks with plumed princesses, or 
iounged in the arbor with the polished desperado. Oh, 
these confirmed novel- readers I They are unfitted for 
this life, which is a tremendous discipline. They know 
■not how to go throngh the furnaces of trial through 
which they must pass, and they are unfittel for a world 
where everything we gain we achieve by hard, long-con- 
tinuing and exhaustive work. 

Abstain also from all those* books which, while they 
have some good things about them, have also an adolix- 
tnre of evil. Tou Lave read books that had two elements 
in them — the good and the bid. Which stuck to you ? 
The bad I The heart of most fpeople is like a sieve, 
which lets the small particles of gold fall through, but 
keeps the great cinders. Once in a while there is a mind 
like a lodestone, which, plunged amid steel and brass 
filings, gathers up the steel and repels the brass. But it 
is generally just the opposite. If you attempt to plunge 
through a hedge of burrs to get one blackberry, you will 
get more burrs than blackberries. You cannot afford to 
read a bad book, however good you are. You say : "The 
influence is insignificant.*' I tell you that the scratch 
of a pin has sometimes produced the lockjaw. Alas, if 
through curiosity, as many do, you pry into an evil 
book, yonr curiosity is as dangerous as that of the man 
yrho would take a torch into a gunpowder-mill merely to 
see whether it would really blow up or not. In a me- 
nagerie in New York a man put his arm through the bars 
of a black leopard's cage. The animal's hide looked so 
eleek and bright and beautiful He just stroked it once. 
The monster seized him, and he drew forth a hand torn and 
mangled and bleeding. Ob, touch not evil, even with 
the faintest stroke I Though it may be glossy and beau- 
tiful, touch it not, lest you pull forth your soul torn and 
bleeding under the dutch of the black leopard. **Bat," 
you say, " how can I find out whether a book is good or 
bad without reading it?" There is always something 
suspicious about a bad book. I never knew an exception 
— something suspicious in the index or style of illustra- 
tion. This venomous reptile almost always carries a 
^warning rattle. 

THE BLESSSINGS OF RUM. 

"What fan they must have had near Vienna, Austria, 
lately. Members of the royal family under the influence 
of strong drink meet a funeral procession, stop it, take the 
corpse out of the coffin, lay it in the road and then leap their 
horses over it— the news of this delightful sport coming 
to us by ocean telegraph. At the same time, in Chicago, 
a company of men sent a boy t > get them a pail of beer, 
and after he brought it they drank it, sent him for more, 
put in it a decoction of tobacco juice, and then compel the 
boy to drink it, and he, falling asleep under its influence, 
the men frighten him awake with such horrible sounds 
and demonstrations that the boy loses his reason and the 
doctors say he will never regain it. So you see that on 
both sides the Atlantic strong drink is productive of great 
fun. Surely such an exhilarating beverage ought to have 
especial privilege and especial defense. Other articles of 
food and drink must not be sold on Sunday, but alcohol- 
ism ought to have free course on all the days of the week ; 
for a liquid inspiration that will help the royal family to 
«top a funeral procession of common people, and on horse- 
back leap over a corpse, or put a boy sound asleep and 



then scare him into an insane asylum for life, ought to be 
the pet of all legislators and politicians. O bleawd rum- 
jug, how can men so roughly defame thee, thou iDspirer 
of royal families and of the common people f What a bleos- 
ing thou hast been in all the ages I What would the world 
have been without thee ? To whom but thee oaa be 
ascribed the architectural triumphs seen in prisons and 
asylums ? But for thee the eloquence of criminal courts 
would never have been kindled. What profitless office that 
of coroner if thou hadst not helped the engineer run the 
train off the track, or taken the steamer on the rocks at 
midnight What dull things the elections if thou hadst 
not presided at the caucus and counted the votes to please 
thyself after the returns came in. Down with the Pro- 
hibitionists I No mercy for the temperance fanatics I 
Give us mm in all shapes. Long live the demijohn and 
decanter I Three cheers for delirium tremens I 

THE RAGAMUFFINS. 

What about the seventy thousand destitute children off 
New York, and the scores of thousands of destitute chil- 
dren of Brooklyn, around whom are thrown no benign and 
heavenly and Christian influences ? It is a tremendous 
question, what is to become of the destitute children of 
these cities ? We must either act on them, or they will 
act on us. We will either Christianize them, or they will 
heathenize us. It is a question not more for the Christian 
than for the philanthropist and the statesman. Oh, if we 
could have all these suffering little ones gathered to- 
gether, what a scene of hunger and wretchedness, and 
rags and sin, and trouble and darkness I If we could 
see those little feet on the broad road to deith, which 
through Christian charity ought to be pressing the narrow 
path of life ; if we could hear those voices in blasphemy, 
which ought to be singing the praises of Ood ; if we oonld 
see those little hearts, which at that age ought not to be 
soiled with one unclean thought, becoming the sewers for 
every abomination ; if we could see those suffering little 
ones sacrificed on the altar of every iniquitous passion, 
and baptized with fire from the lava of the pit, we wonid 
recoil, crying out : '* Avaunt, thou dream of heU I" Thej 
are not always going to be children. They are coming up 
to be the men and women of this country. That spark of 
iniquity that might now be put out with one drop of the 
water of life will become the conflagration of every green 
thing that €bd ever planted in the soul That which 
ought to have been a temple of the Holy Ghost will be- 
come a scarred and blasted ruin— every light quenched 
and every altar in the dust. That petty thief, who slips 
into your store and takes a yard of cloth from off your 
counter, will become the highwayman of the forest, or the 
burglar at midnight, picking the lock of your money- 
safe and blowing up yonr store to hide the villain j. A 
great iirmy, with staggering step, and bloodshot eye, and 
drunken hoot, they are coming on — gathering recrnits 
from every grogshop and den of infamy in the land, to 
take the ballot-box and hurrah at the elaotions. The 
hard-knuckled fist of ruffianism will have more power 
than the gentle hand of intelligence and sobriety. Men, 
bloated, and with the signature of sin burned in from the 
top of the forehead to the bottom of the chin, will look 
honest men out of countenance. Moral corpses, which 
ought to be buried a hundred feet deep to keep them 
from poisoning the air, will rot in the face of the sun at 
noonday. Industry, in her plain frock, will be unappre- 
ciated, while thousands of men will wander around In 
idleness, with their hands on their hips, saying: *'The 
world owes us a living." Oh, what a tremendous power 
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there is in iniquity when nnednoated and nDreetrained, 
and nnbUnohed it goes on oonoentrating and deepeniDg, 
and widening and gathering momentnin, nntil it swings 
ahead with a rerj triumph of desolation* drowning like 
surges, soorohiug like flames* dMishing like rooks ! What 
are yon going to do with this abandoned population of the 
streets ? Will yon gather them in your obnrohes ? It ui 
not the will of your Heayenly Father that one of these 
little ones should perislu If yon have ten respeotable 
children in your olass» gather in ten that are not respect- 
abla If in your Bible class there be twenty young men 
who haye come from Ohristian homes and elegant sur- 
roundings* let those twenty young men go out and gather in 
twenty more of the young men of the city» who are lost to 
Qod and lost to society. This outside population, unless 
educated and restrained, will work terror in ages that are 
to come. Tears ago, at New Orleans, when the cholera 
was raging fearfully, a steamboat put out just before night- 
fall, crowded with passengers who were trying to escape 
from the pestilence. After the boat had been out a little 
whiles the engineer feQ ill with the cholera. The captain, 
in consternation, went down among the passengers, and 
isked : ** Is there any one here who knows anything about 
engineering ?" A swarthy man replied :** I am an en- 
gineer." ««Wdl," said the captain, **I would be yery 
glad if you would take charge of this boat" The man 
went to the engine. The steamer moyed more rapidly, 
until, after a while, the captain and some passengers were 
alarmed, and they went to see what was the matter, and 
they found that this was a maniac engineer, and that he 
WM seated on the safty-yalve ; and as they came to him, 
he said: *'I am commissioned of Satan to driye this 
steamer to hell !" and he flourished his pistol, and woold 
not come down. But after a while, through some strata- 
gem, he was brought from his position, and the liyes of 
the passengers were sayed. Oh, my friends ! that steamer 
had no such peril as our institutions are threatened with, 
if the ignorant and unrestrained children of this land shall 
some up in their ignorance and their crime to engineer 
our dvU and religious institutions, and driye them on the 
rocks. Educate this abandoned population, or they will 
oyerthrow the institutions of this land. 

HERE AND THERE. 
Onb morning I left Bichmond, ya.,and arriyed home 
the same day. Some of us remember when it took four 
years to get to Richmond, and that with military force 
and many battles. Now we reach it in eleyen hours. 
What miracles of trayel ! Chicago within twenty-four 
hours of New Tork I The transcontinental journey made 
in six days I Through telegraphy the extremes of the 
eouDtry are nearer together than when it comprised only 
the thirteen colonies. Had not telegraphic and railroad 
train yelodties come to the rescue, the keeping of such a 
yast rea^ of country under one goyemment would haye 
been an impossibility. By its own ponderosity it would 
haye shattered into many fragments. San Francisco is 
now nearer to Brooklyn than once were New Tork and 
New Hayen near together, and the immensity of this con- 
tinent has no more threat of political catastrophe. I hail 
e?eiy new limited express rail train as a pledge of frater- 
nisation. Eyery Northern man who goes South, eyery 
Southern man who comes North, eyery Eastern man who 
goes West, eyery Western man who comes East, is a 
pledge of peace and amity. Ton could no more haye an- 
other war between the States than you could haye a war 
between Broadway and Oanal Street, or between Boston 
Common and State Street Had it not been for this com- 
pression in the way of swiftened communication we would 



haye fractured into smaller fragments than were the Qer* 
man states. How beautiful and grand and merciful Pro* 
yidenoe has been in controlling the destiny of this nation f 
But if we are to expect the perpetuity of our national 
welfare, we must hssten to put down the spirit of out*^ 
lawry which oyer and anon breaks out, and of which the^ 
last few weeks haye been partioularly prodnctiye in Biis- 
sonri and Oalifomia, and our own State. Bail-train rob- 
beries, gangs of masked desperadoes assailing quiet oiti*^ 
zens, and burglaries. By quick trial and no waste of 
sentimentality such soonndrels ought to be con?inoed that 
this country is a poor place for that kind of business. 
That spirit of outlawry is increasingly rampant It is the 
result of the anarchy that has been so much preached 
among the people of this country. It is the logical se- 
quence of the theory that the holding of property is a. 
crima It would take this land and diyide it up, or, rather, 
diride it down. The panther of outlawry ha?ing prowled 
across other lands, has set its paw on our soil, and it is 
only waiting for the time in which to spring upon its prey. 
The worst of it is, that the political parties of the day are 
disposed to coqnet with this influence. Juries are afraid 
to condemn, though the guilt be demonstrated, and judges 
are afraid to sentence. We want a new importation of 
backbone into the courts of Oyer and Terminer if wo 
would not haye Nihilism terrorize in America as it does in 
Russia* or Communism triumph here as again and agaiu 
it does in France. Good laws must be executed. Crimo 
must be alarmed. Ruffianism must go under. But all 
the troubles on this side the sea are incidental and insig- 
nificant as compared with the perpetual duturbances 
among some of our transatlantic neighbors. All this year 
and all this century, with brief interregnums, the attempt 
has been made to coerce Ireland. When will the world 
find that* while a goyemment may be coerced, or a small 
body of people may be coerced, a nation cannot be co- 
erced. It may be dammed back, but it will oyerflow the 
dam. When a police force as large as a standing army ia 
required to keep order, some radical change is needed. 
There are questions too high for human statesmanship^ 
and then Gk>d steps in. For sixty years this nation tried 
to get rid. of slayery, and Missouri Compromise and Fu- 
gitiye Slaye Law and Congressional discussion and Presi- 
dent's message only seemed to make matters worse, and 
all human statesmanship on the subject of human bon dage 
was a dead failure. Then God took the matter in hand, 
and let loose a reyolntiou which broke all the fetters, and 
afterward put North and South into what I l>elieye will be 
an eyerlasting peace. For ages the Irish controyersy has 
raged. Lord Derby tried his hand at settlement, Loid 
John Russell tried hi% Lord Palmerston tried his, Disraeli 
tried his, Gladstone tried his, and that controyersy, which 
was a centenarian when the oldest man now liying was 
born, is no nearer solution than it was one hundred years 
aga After all the world shall be persuaded of human 
impotency on this subject, there will be a diyine interpo- 
sition that will astound the nations. In some way that I 
oannot prophesy, God will settle it so that it will stay set- 
tled. Before the present coerciye measures get fully at 
work they will react and submerge the present English 
Ministry fifteen cubits deep. Then another Ministry will 
take up the question and fail, and deliyerance will come 
from Heayen when it comes to stay. God did not put 
England and Ireland side by side for everlasting quarrel 
He did not spread abroad the enchantment of Irish 
scenery to haye it defaced with squalor, or reddened with 
blood, or impoyerished with unending disquietude. Lord 
of Nations, in our day begin the prosperities of Ireland 
and the peace of Great Britain. 
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"And $earc?ied the 8criptwe$ da&y whetkmr Uum thingi toere jo."— Acts ztIL 11. 



BIBLB QtTBSTIONS. 

1109. What occnpation did St. Paul work at while at CJorinth ? 

1110. In what way does the Prophet Isaiah refer to the Oriental 
method of building walls with nnbnmt brick ? 

nil. What prophet was shun by Jehoiakim, King of Judah, of 
whose prophecy nothing is recorded ? 

1112. Who were the Epicureans, and on what occasion did they op- 
pose St. Paul*B teaching? 

1113. In what way does Jeremiah show the terrible fear into which 
the people of Judah were thrown, by the ware of Baasha, King 
of Israel? 

1114. " Behold the mound, they are come unto the dty to take it.** 
Wliat is meant by this expression ? 

1115. On what occasion was the Prophet Jeremiah tried for Ws life 
because of the prophecies which he had delivered? 

1116. In what words is the peace produced by the Gospel expreised 
by the prophet Isaiah ? 

1117. From what passage should we gather that the apricot formerly 
grew wild in Palestine ? 

1118. To what does Solomon compare the laughter of fooUsh people ? 

1119. What promise of protection did God vouchsafe to Jeremiah 
at the commencement of his prophetical work ? 

1120. What reference does Isaiah make to the habits of necroman- 
cers or spirituaUsts? 

1121. What two evils are especially mentioned as the cause of God*B 
displeasure against Judah? 

1122. From what passages do we gather that there was an impression 
among the people at Jerusalem that the city would never be de- 
stroyed because the Temple was there ? 

1128. What parable of our Lord does St Mark alone mention, illus- 
trating the gradual growth of the Truth in the heart of man ? 

SOBIPTTTRBS AOBOSTIO. 
Ko. 105. 
1. The'plaoe where innocence was lost ; where in her bitter woe. 
Eve heard the promise that her seed should crush the crafty 
foe? 
% The place where in timers fullness was the Father*s promise 
sealed. 
And as the long-expected Child the eternal Son revealed? 

S. The place where Jesus in EQs youth with earthly friends abode ; 
In stature growing and in grace, beloved of man and God ? 

4. The place where He declared himself to be' this world's true 
light. 
Where he who blind repaired in faith, rejoiced to find his 
sight? 
■S. A place where eager multitudes His teaching thronged to hear, 
Where often He withdrew alone for solitude and prayer ? 

■6. A kindly greeting given Him which scribes with envy hear, 
Which children*s voices echo back, in accents sweet and clear? 

7. The place where He became obedient even unto death, 

Where Hwixt "two criminals He hung and yielded up His 
breath? 

4. The place where he abode who to his own new tomb removed 
The mangled body of his Lord, whom secretly he loved? 

"9. The place where two disciples mourned His fate in converse sad, 
When He appeared— their risen Lord, and lo! their hearts 
were glad? 

10. The place where He in human form was yet a third time known. 
As full of power and tenderness as now upon His throne ? 

Transpose the initials of these words— a sacred place appeare ; 
A hallowed spot of ground, bedewed with the loved Savionr^s 

tears. 
Oreat drops of blood He shed, the while more earnestly He 

prayed 
That in His hour of agony His God would give Him aid. 
That bitter cup ! He drank it there ; and by His death we live ; 
Oh, have we not a meet return for such great love to give ? 
Too weak our words— too faint oar praise — too cold our 

wannest love ; 
Ob ! Saviour, Lord, forgive us here, and perfect us above ! 



REPORT ON SECOND COMPETITION. 
This competition was very largely entered into, and the majorftf 
of the answera received attained high figures. The total number (M 
points attainable was Sa Two competitors reached 29. They were : 
BiGss Alice E. Allen, of Constable ville, N. Y., and Miss Aipies Oarr, 
of Layton*s Station, Pa. ; and as both of these contestants mailed 
their answen on the same day, the editor cannot distinguish between 
them, and is, therefore, compelled to divide the prize equally with 
them both. One other contestant reached 29, but her answen were 
received too late. Five answen came next with 28 points, four with 
27, five with 26, four with 25, and four with 24. All the rest were 
lower ; none, however, went under 20 points, which indicates a high 
degree of Bible study among the readen of this department. Qaes- 
tion No. 1095 seemed to be very difficult, very few giving the correct 
answer. As formerly, the Acrostic, Bible Scenes and^Character wen 
easy, and the principal contest was on the questions. 

NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERa 
For the best list of answers to the questions and exercises in the Bibk 
Class, Mrs. Frank Leslie offers a prize of $5 in cash^ ani for the 
next best list a prize of $2.50 in cash. All anstoers must be received 
before the Isi day of J^dy, and must be accompanied by (his page of 
the Magazine, Adiress aU answers to ** Editor Bible Class,'* Fbihx 
Lbsus's Sqmdat Maoazins, 53 Park PtaoSf New York, 

ANSWERS TO BIBLU CLASS 'Ilf JIIirB. 
BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1097. As hired servants were engaged by the year, their serviccf 
terminating on a fixed day, the expression "year of an hireling ** 
came to mean a definite, fixed period of time (Isa. xvL 14:, xxi. 16). 

1098. "Take no heed unto all words that are spoken, lest thou hear 
thy servant cune thee " (Eccles. vii. 21). 

1099. Crigpus was the chief ruler of the synagogue at Corinth, and 
Gains was St. Paul's host (Acts xviii. 8 ; Rom. xvi. 28). 

1100. There could be but one High Priest, according to Jewish law, 
but the Romans having deposed Annas, appointed Caiaphas ia 

< f his place ; thus both were termed High Priests (Luke iiL 2). 

1101. It meant to ''expel from the Church," or excommunicate 
(I Cor. V. 5). 

1102. The Prophet Isaiah (Isa. Ixiv. 4). 

1103. They were the collectore of the public taxes for the Romani 
(Luke iii. 12). 

1104. To the custom among heathen nations of tattooing the flesh in 
memory of the dead (Lev. xix. 28). 

1105. It was one of the fenced cities built by Rehoboam, and was 
the dwelling-place of the Prophet Amos (Amos i. 1, and H. Chron. 
xi. 5, 6). 

1106. More than sixty yean ; probably about sixty-five (Isa. i. 1). 

1107. The River Nile ; the black deposit of which caused her to gain 
the Hebrew appellation Sihor, or *' black river ** (Isa. xxiii. 3). 

1108. " Seek ye the peace of the city whither ye be carried awaj 
captives, and pray unto the Lord for it *' (Ser. xxix. 7). 

SCRIPTURE ACROSTICS. 
No. 102.— Merct and Truth. —Prov. iii. 2. 

1. M-ea-t Prov. xxx. 25. 

2. E-rro-r Dan. vi. 4. 

8. R^-M Gen. xi. 20. 

4. C-ove-/ Ex. XX. 17. 

6. Y-out-A Eccles. xii. L 

No. 108.— Death.— Rom. vi, 23. 

D-emas IL Tim. iv. 10. 

E-lijah I. Kings xix. 5. 

A-bel Gen. iv. 4 ; Heb. xi. 4 

T-abitha Acts ix. 36-40. 

H-adassah Est. ii. 7-17. 

No. 104.— Pride.— Prov. xi. 2. 

P-ilate lilatt. xxvii. 24. 

B-ehoboam I. Kings xii. 8. 

I-ttai II. Sam. xv. 19-22. 

D-oroas Acts ix. 39. 

E-hud Jadg. iii. 15-29. 

BIBLE SCENES. 
No. 39.— Paui, at Damascus. . ><-^ /-^ T /> 
Acts ix. 22-25 j IL Cor. xi. 32, «»J^ ^^ 
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LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC. 



**ZuRT " ii a novel of pioneer life in Dlinoiti by Joseph Eirkland. 
Ik tnoes the history of Uanry (short, Znry) Pronder from boyhood 
■io mmnhood and age — how he worked, married, prospered, was sent 
to the State Legislature, and became the richest as well as the 
meanest man in the ooonty. It has the air of being tme to life. 
TThe time is along in the forties, and Abraham Lincoln*s name ap- 
pears onee in the book. The peculiar dialect is at first somewhat 
pQzzling, and the author appends a glossary of the most unfamiliar 
terms and phrases. There .is a slight lore story running through 
the book, and the plot is not intricate. It is more like a life picture 
than a novel, and is well worth reading for tbe glances it affords of 
the primitive, hardworking life of the early Western settlers. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Miflain k Co., Boston. 



Mbssbs. Novxllo, Eweb & Co. have issued, recently, several 
«6rvioes of song by different editors, each devoted to a single Bible 
-character : Abraham, Hoses, Elijah and Daniel have appeared. They 
*re all constructed on the same model— a few prayers, some selec- 
tions from the Biblical record of the history of the character, inter- 
«per8ed with hymn tunes. To accommodate choirs of considerable 
«bilty, appropriate anthems are indicated which may be used instead 
-of the hymns. The idea is a good one, and has long been in prac- 
tice in this country, though only recently introduced in England. 
These services are handsomely printed and cheaply sold. 



•* Thb IiTFEiimDiATE State," a tractate by the Rev. P. a JeweU, 
published by the Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee Wis., is an 
elaboration of point No. 9 of the same author*s statement of the 
''Beliefs and Objects of Catholic Churchmen." It is an argument 
and defense of the doctrine of the Intermediate State as held by the 
advanced school in the Episcopal Church. But, while forcefully 
advocating the Intermediate State, it carefully distinguishes it from 
tha Roman doctrine of Pnrgatoiy. Evangelical Protestants deny 
the Intermediate State altogether, and the Low Churchmen of the 
Episcopal Church also deny it The school to which Dr. Jewell 
l)eIong8 advocates it strongly. We notice that our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Southern Ohurdiman^ of Richmond, Va., about the 
•only Low Church Episcopal paper left, calls upon the bishops of 
the Church to take some action repudiating Dr. Jewell's tract and 
p rese nting him for trial for teaching false doctrine, but we fear that 
the High Church party is too strong now to be overcome. 



Ths May number of TTie Church JRevieio, the able Episcopalian 
•organ, is largely devoted to historical topics : Mr. J. G. Hall, Jr., 
writes on the "Dissolution of the English Monasteries"; Bishop 
Teny on " The Life. Times and Correspondence of Bishop "White," 
and also on "The First Bishop of Nova Scotia," who was Charles 
IngUs, previously rector of Trinity Church. New York ; the Rev. Dr. 
W. W. Olssen contributes an article on "The First President of 
'Oolnmbia College," and there is an anonymous article on "Our 
Arctic Province." The other articles in the number deal with 
Munray*s new English Dictionary, the name of the Church, the 
law of the Church, and Church work among young men. The 
department of contemporary literature is very full and able. 



Ths Washuvotoii Chobal Socibtt gave, on Friday, May 6th, the 
^fiist performance of Dudley Buck*s cantata, "The Light of Asia," 
•ever given in this country. It was, however, against Mr. Buck's 
protest, who desired the orchestral accompaniment. The Choral 
'Society, however, could not get either the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra or Theodore Thomas's, nor even the copies of the orchestral 
aoore, so that an organ accompaniment was used, in spite of Mr. 
Back's natural objection. 

Ik the collection of Leo Lippmannsohn, the great German auto- 
inaph-gatherer, may be seen a manuscript opera by the Austrian 
Emperor Ferdin^d IIL ; the original score of Albert Lortzing's 
^mpublished operetta, " Blozart," consisting of an overture and nine 
^ocal numbers, with orchestral accompaniment ; a chatty letter 
written by Leopold Mozart to an intimate friend, and fall of " Meister 
Wolferrs" exploits— Wolf erl was the great composer's pet name, by 
which his father usually designated him in familiar correspondence ; 
«nd several manuscript letters and scores emanating from the pen 



of the late Richard Waflmer. One of the letters, addressed to his 
body - servant, Franz Maschek, is a humorous composition, which 
Wagner wound up by exhorting Mascheok to prove, in the execution 
of certain commissions intrusted to him, that he was " instinct with 
the genius that should inspire a true-bom valet." This missive the 
composer of the Tetralogy signed " Your most obedient master, 
Richard Wagner. ____^ 

Messrs. Biolow A MAm, of New York, have published "Floral 
Praise No. 5 " (" The King's Garden "), a new service especially for 
Children's Day, compiled, and largely composed, by Hubert P. Main. 
It is-bright and attractive. . . 

Stainkb's new cantata, "The Crucifixion." was sung in Si Luke's 
. Church, Baltimore, on Pahn Sunday, April 3d, with much success. 



Ths eleventh annual meeting of the Music Teachers' National 
Association will be held at Indianapolis, Ind., July 5-8. In addition 
to the meeting a festival will be given, consisting of three evening 
concerts and several matinees, the programmes of which will be 
principally made up of the compositions of native and reaideDt 
composers. 

Thsbs has been opened In Vienna an interesting exhibition called 
the Richard Wagner Museum. It contains a large number of objects 
collected by the exhibitor dnriog the past ten years, and connected 
in some way or other with Wagner and his productions. The Wag- 
nerian literary works are there complete. Photographs, engravings 
and woodcuts of the author adorn the walls. The collection of docu- 
ments comprises more than one hundred of Wagner's autographs 
and different papers from the Bayreuth Theatre. There is a special 
cupboard for the personal souvenirs, which contains Wagner's writ- 
ing and smoking requisites, his knife, spoon and fork, visiting 
cards, etc The statutes of the different Wagner societies, and the 
accounts that appeared of his funeral, also figure in this extraor- 
dinary gathering. On each cupboard, and, in fact, in every arail- 
able place, there are busts of Wagner, relieved here and there t^one 
of Franz Liszt The whole exhibit is the property of the gentle- 
man by whom it was collected. 

" The most successful American book*to-day," says the American 
Bookseller, " is * Ben Hur,' yet for some time after publication it was 
not a success. Nothing but the consistent and persistent advertis- 
ing of the house that manages it, and their immense command of 
means of distribution, made its merits known and worked it up to 
its present enormous sales." " Ben Hur," it is said, is read in roli- 
gious institutious of all sects, Catholic as well as Protestant. 



Ths library of tne late distinguished historian. Yon Ranke, son* 
sisting of 8,500 volumes and 75,000 pamphlets, has been secured bj 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) University. The library is particularly rich in 
the Idstoiy of the Middle Ages. 



HuNOABiAK and Serbian papers assert that the prize of 100 
ducats for the best Serbian drama, offered last year by the adminis- 
tration of the National Theatre in Belgrade, was won by no less a 
person than— King Milan of Serbia. When the judges opened the 
numerous pieces ^ent m, they found on one envelope the title "Ne- 
manjie," whose author declared on the inside that he wanted tc 
remain anonymous for the present, but might be inclined to name 
himself later on. The piece was awarded first prize. Its special 
tendency is to denounce the opposition of the people to their rulei 
as unwise and uujast. 

Bishop Wiudeb of Alabama has prepared a volume of " Remi- 
niscences of a Grandfather," which is to be published by Mr. Thomas 
Whittaker. The book is a study, of tl^e recent past from the Southern 
point of view. ___^ 

Ths names of his chief works are inscribed on the pedestal of 
Berlioz's statue, except." L'Enfance du Christ," which was omitted, it 
is said, because the Government objects to anythbig^^nd everything 
™i.ttng to Ohrtattanlty. ^.g.,.^^^ by GOOg IC 
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O Lord of All Creation. 



O LORD OF ALL CREATION. 



Words by tht Rev. F. Langbridge, M.A, 

I N 



Music by tht Rev. F. Peel, B.Mus.»Oxoil 
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I. O Lord of all ere - a - tion, In whom we breathe and live. 
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3. 

Yet when we make confession. 

And own that we have erred, 
By infinite transgression, 

In thought and deed and word, 
Soon as our hearts are riven, 

Thou bid'st their anguish cease ; 
We lift our heads, forgiven, 

And rise, and go in peace. 



But if some heart beside us 

Hath wrought us spite or ill, 
Hath grieved us, or denied us, 

Or balked our wa)rward will ; 
Although he come repenting. 

And our forgiveness pray, 
Unmoved and unrelenting, 

We frown his suit away. 



I 



Whene'er in wrath we harden, 
O Father, bring to mind 

Our trespass, and Thy pardon. 
So infinitely kind ; 

Our hearts toward each other 
Shall turn in pity thus, 

And each forgive his brother. 

As Thou /orgivest u% I ^ 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

By MARY LINSKILL, 

Attthob of **Bbtwebn Heather and Sea," *'The Haven Undeb the Hill/' Eto. 

Chaftbb XXVin.— " Alone, Alone, on a Wide, Wide Sea !" 

" Then all was stilL Upon me fell the night, 
And a Toioe whispered to me, * L^e is past,'' " —John Payne. 



^NWARD over the dark, j 
lieayiBg sea still the two 
boats went, the three 
rowers rowing swiftly 
and silently as might be, 
under the dark, silent 
sky. 

It was past midnight 
now ; the heaving water 
was beating more 
strongly agaipst the 
sides of the little boat; 
the heavy pall of olond was begin- 
ning to break and scatter and drift 
wildly across the heavens ; now dis- 
closing a glimpse of the wan moon 
that was riding high by this time, 
yet vailing her face as if not wishing 
to look npon that soene of omelty, 
of inhumanity^ 

Hartas Theyn was still awaiting 
the coming moment with sufficient 
fortitude ; and almost he persuaded 
himself that he was indifferent. 
Truth to say, young as he was, he 
was very weary ; life had never been 
» very happy, or very pleasant, thing to him. He had 
been to blame, as he knew, and had confessed. He had 
lived idly, carelessly, thoughtlessly, and worse than all (it 
seemed worse now in this hour of testing), he had resisted 
the help of those who would have helped him irom him- 
selt This was the bitter sting that lent its piercing to 
the diill of the wind on the midnight sea. 

Tet it did not embitter his thought or emotion. When 
ml last the rowers laid their oars on the rowlocks, and after 
brief consultation turned to him, though his determina- 
tion was as resolute as before, he was less vehement in the 
expression of it. He did not even take the trouble to 
raise himself from the side of the boat in which he lay 
bound. 

Unfortunately, Jim Tyas was the spokesman ; the ran- 
eoious and truculent one of the three, though it may be 
that Dick Beah was not far behind him in evil will 

"Here's a last chance for ya !" Jim shouted, standing 

up in the stem of the larger boat, and hauling the grating 

tow-rope as he spoke so as to bring the two boats nearer. 

•* A last chance ! Give us yer word en* honor 'at ya'll 

TOX..XXII. No. 2.— 6. 
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keep away fra Barbara Burdas, an' fra the Forecliff, an' 
we'll row ya back to the quay wi' niver another word I 
But refuse, an' you're left driftin' here, oot at sea, ov a 
dark night, with never so much aa a sail i' sight, an' wi^ 
never a bite o' meat, nor a sup o' water, left te drift te the 
north, or te the south, as wind and wave may take you, 
or, what's likelier far, left to drift downward to the bot- 
tomless pit Tak' yer choice." 

*' I've done so already." 

" An' yer mind's noan changed ?" 

"Never for a second." 

*' It may be as you're ower much of an idiot to tak' in 
what we're meanin'," Dick Beah broke in with charactCF- 
istic impetuonsness. *' Thinlc again, ya fool 1 Whafll ya 
do two hours after this, ay, or less nor that, when ya find 
the waves chopping ower the sides o* that bit o' boat 
yon're in as if she were a cockle-shell ? What'll you do 
then ? Think on it for a moment, that is, if ya've brain 
anuff to tak' it in. Think of hoc ya'll feel when ya're 
goin' doon to the bottcm, an' oiver a soul near ya, even to 
see when or where ya go." 

'* My brain can see all I wish to see, thank you," Hartas 
replied, speaking with a dignity, a calmness so unusual as 
to be a surprise to himself. He had not even raised his 
head as he spoke, and his tones were untainted by any 
harshness, any defiance. A keen instinct might have 
discerned an underlying sndnefs ; bat no such instinct 
was there, out upon the dark water. Still, Samson Yerrill 
was moved to make yet another effort 

** Look here, you son of a squire — a fine squire's son 
you are ! but all the same, look here, this is suicide you're 
committin' I" 

" Or you are committing murder, which is it ?" Hartas 
asked, (»lmly« 

•• An' what o' that ?" Jim Tyas asked, mockingly. "It 
'ud not be the first murder done on the seas atween the 
points ov Uivstan Bight, no, not the first by a lot There's 
more sorts o' murder nor one. An' who'll know o' thisb 
think ya ?" 

Hartas hesitated for one impressive moment ; then he 
said, quietly, emphatically : 

"It will be known. There will be evidence you little 
dream of." 

What might move him to speak so, he could scarcely 
have told ; yet the quiet, oracular tone in which he spoke 
was not without its effect upon the men who heard. The 
night was still a dark one ; the moon was behio^ a bank 
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of thick cloud ; the T^ind was wailing aadly, wildly, coldly. 
Saropey Verrill, with only hiff shore-going jacket on, was 
shivering in a Wayjie was not mnoh acqnainted with ; the 
wind he knew and the sea he knew, bnt strong and deep 
emotion was something to be dreaded. 

••Are j&mad?'* Sampey asked, coming to the stern of 
the boat and standing a little behind Jim TyaP. '* Are ya 
clean daft ? Yh ve only got to saay a word, an* back ya'jl 
go, wi' no more harm npon ya nor if ya'd been sittin' i' 
yer oan armchair." 

*• Oh, he'll sit on a sofy, he will, wiv a sixpenny cigar 
atween his lips,'* Dick Beah interposed by way of aside. 

And Sampey Verrill added, perhaps not without an 
nndertone of warning to his word : 

" The boat'll do better nor even a sofy. It'll be more 
like a rockin'*chair by-and-by." 

But the patience of Jim Tyas, never a large store at the 
best, was being rapidly exhausted. 

" We've had anuff o' this 1" he exclaimed, moving away 
with an impatient gesture. Then, turning again to the 
stern of the boat, taking a huge knife from his pocket, 
and unclasping it with ostentitioo, he said, speaking 
loudly, emphatically: *'Ah'll give ya a last cbaoca ; an' 
then yer life '11 be i' yer oan band. Will ya mak' that 
promise, or will ya not ?" 

The answer came clearly, deliberately : 

*•/ will not,** 

No more was said just then ; none dared to prevent Jim 
Tyas from cutting the rope that held the smaller boat in 
tow; strand by strand, -and with scientific manipulation, 
he did it. Tbere was only a la^t fibre. 

•• Speak, ya fool I" 

But no one spoke. 

Hartaa Theyn felt the moment when the last strand was 
levered, the boat set adrift ; he felt it through his very 
aonl aa with a shock, yet comparatively but a slight shock. 
It was much as if some one had opened a vein in his 
body, from out of which his life would slowly bnt surely 
flow. 

For perhaps one minute the two boats had drifted apart ; 
yet the space between was a wide one. The sky seemed 
darker and wilder ; the waters blacker and more torbu- 
lent Then once more a voice came from out the distant 
gloom. 

••Will ya saay that word, ya bom idiot ?" 

It was Samson Yerrill's voice, and tbere was an under- 
tone of strong entreaty in it ; bnt no response was made. 

For a long while they listened ; but there came never 
any response. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
''Hast thou, then, Wrapped xm in tht Shadow, Death?*' 
" And yet that hollow moaning will not go, 

Kor the old fears that with the sea abide.** 

— Wtflfam M. W. Can, 
As 80ME of the older people had expected, that nigbt 
iras one of the wildest nights ever known on the northeast 
coast of England. 

The story of it— or rather a mere outline of the story- 
may be read in the local chronicles of that day. It is told 
in the usual brief, journalistic fashion how the sloop 
Joanna, of Sunderland, came ashore at Flamboro'; how her 
crew were drowned, all but the little cabin-boy, who was 
washed ashore, stunned and senseless, and awoke to learn 
that his father had gone down in that same squall only a 
few miles further to the south. 

The next wreck to come ashore was the Fchooner Viking, 
Though the vessel was registered as sailing from Hild's 
Haven, the crew were all of Uiem Ulvstan men. There 



were six of thara, a father, his brother, his three sons, and 
a cousin. They bad been caught out at sea suddenly d^^ 
ing that wild night, and almost immediately the little 
vessel had sprung a leak. It had probably seemed to the 
crew, in the first moments of their danger, that it was a 
matter of congratulation that distress had oome npon 
tbem so near to their own home. They made at once for 
the Bight of Ulvstan ; but in thote days the men of the 
Bight had no help to offer ; no lifeboat was stationed 
there, no rocket • apparatus ; they could only go up to the 
cliff-top with the wives and children, the parents and sis- 
ters of the men in danger, and watch there. They pre- 
sently saw that the crew had ••taken up aloft" Bat the 
sea was breaking over the rigging. One tremendous wave 
was seen to wash several of them off into the boiling surf ; 
this was about daybreak, and at last the ship wf nt down. 
Before she quietly sank the topgallantmast was seen to be 
out of the water, with men clinging to it in sight of their 
agonized and powerless friends. But the storm went on 
raging; and at last, one by one, tbe poor fellows were 
seen to drop of^ to battle with the furiously dashing sea 
below for a moment or two, and then to go ander. If yon 
should ask for any of the Barrells of Ulvstan Bight now, 
you would receive for answer, •• The sea goC him/** 

An hour or two Uter, when the crimson of the rising 
sun had ceased to flush the tossing snrf with fiery color, 
another vessel came in sight, remained visible for a few 
minutes, and then suddenly disappeared with all hands on 
board. Later, tbe hull of this brigantine washed up, and 
her name-boar J proved her to have been the Marie Siedeitt 
of Rotterdam. The captain, a young man of not more 
than five-and-ttrenty, was found lashed to the helm, hit 
right arm broken, a pitiless bruise on his left temple. 
There was still a smile on the dead, placid faoa A lovely 
miniature on ivory, a portrait of a young girl, golden- 
haired (a rich red gold it was), blne-eyed, crimson-lipped, 
was near the heart of the drowned captain of the Viking, 
Two days later strangers laid him to rest in the qniet 
churchyard at Market Yarburgh ; and he was not unwept 

Natarally enough, these days of storm and stress wers 
days of great excitement in Ulvstan Bight. When tbe 
tide was ont the fisher^folk gathered about the sands and 
the foot of the Forecliff ; when it was high and the storm 
was at Its worst, they went up to the quay and to the 
ledges of sbaly rock that ran to the southward of the 
Bight. This they did especially when any sail was in 
sight, watching the laboring of the distant vessel as it 
passed from point to point, wondering what its fate might 
be. But very few ships passed by, and these were screw- 
steamers for the most part, more equal to the fight wt^h 
wind and wave than tbe wooden-built, canvas-sped vee8(ris 
that awoke so much more interest It was tbe oak or 
teak-built brig, the white sail, that aroused the fears of 
every heart watching in or near the Bight of Ulvstan. 

All day the excitement was kept up in an intermittont 
way, and at nightfall it increased. There were two or ^ 
three vessels in sight ; one seemed as if it might hold on 
its way with some chance of safety ; the second, a brigan- 
tine, appeared to be driving more or less at the mere/ of 
tbe waves ; a third, the Lady Oodiva, of Danesboroagfa, a 
schooner with only four men on board, was evidently try- 
ing to make for the beach when tbe night began to fall, 
and the chance for her crew, with that awful sea whiten- 
ing all the bay, seemed very small indeed—they mnst 
surely know how small, those poor storm-driven sonls 
whose own home was not so very far away. Tes ; they 
would know all the coast, its dangers, ita advantages, its 
possibilities. Yet they were trying ^r^f\Aff9J^^^ ^* 
Ulvstan Bight, that was evident. JVJO^IC 
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It seemed as if not onlj the population of XJlystan was 
there to watch the on-coming of the little schooner, bat 
l>eople from all the neighl)orhood ronnd about Barbara 
"Bardas, with two of the three little lads beside her, was 
ont upon the Foreoliff. Old Ephraim was down below 
:answeriDg Mrs. Kerne's brusque questions with a quite 
'equal brnsqneness, yet he was not at all averse to reoeiy- 
ing a shilling for his apparently grudgingly giren informa* 
tion. Jim Tyas, with Dick Beah, Samson Yerrill, and a 
doEen others, were by the edge of the quay, \raiting in 
readiness to do aught that might be done ~ waiting pa- 
iiently, watching closely, almost silently. If they grieyed 
4hat they could do so little, their grief was not audible. 
More than one then present noticed how downcast some 
few of these fishermen seemed that day ; but none 
dreamed that they bad other cause for being dispirited 
than the yery natural sympathy they must be feeling for 
<ho)e in danger. Their close watobing was approved, 
"their patient waiting commended. Though no boat might 
be launched in such a sea, yet all else that might be done 
•in readiness to help was done, and with an almost passion- 
ate eagerness. And no one was handier in coiling ropes 
than Samson Yerrill ; no one took more trouble to see 
that the tar-barrels were rightly prepared than Dick Beah. 
Jim Tyas was more sullen, more restless { and shook off 
poor Nan, when she went down to the quay with some hot 
coffee in a can for him, with a harshness of manner he was 
never to repent of. Nan*s eyes filled with tears as she 
turned away ; and others raw and were sorry, even some 
-of the roughest of them felt pain. They knew that Nan 
-was not well just now ; and that she had fought her way 
down to the quay at one of the wildest moments of the 
gnle, with a furious rain beating upon her, were all things 
to be remembered afterward — too late. 

Yet it was Jim Tyas who improvised the life-line that 
was to be flung on board the schooner if she came near 
enough to be helped so ; he it was who kept to the quay 
end to the Foreoliff, while others went home to snatoh a 
hasty meal. 

*' He's noan such a bad 'an, after all, isn't Jim !*' said 
•ome of the old fishermen, watching his alertness with a 
certain pride as in some way belonging to themselves. 
He was not much liked, he had often made himself to be 
dreaded, though his temper was rather of the bitter than 
«f the passionate type. Yet he could be violent enough 
en occasion. He was best known for his daring, his wild 
and reckless daring ; courage, one called it ; fool hardi- 
ness, another ; yet none had ever doubted his desperate 
bravery. More than one man living in the Bight knew 
well that he owed his life to the eager temerity of Jim 
Tyas. ^ 

They were watching there in the deepening twilight 
'Groups of sailors and fisher-folk were down on the as yet 
-nnoovered beech; the women and children were for the 
most part on the quay. There was a carriage or two at 
the bottom of the hilly road that led down into the Bight 
irom Yarva, and from the moorland townlet of Eildwick. 
It seemed as if few could rest in their own warm and com- 
ifortable homes on such a night as this. 

All day Damian Aldenmede had been there. At first he 
iiad tried to sketch, to put on canvas the fierce, wild roll- 
ing and curving of the waves — waves more drtad, more 
•magnificent than any he bad eyer seen ; but he had soon 
to desist It was like trying to make artistic capital of 
some influence that was appalling, impressing his inmost 
nature^ In a word, ha was too greatly overcome by the 
-force of the spirit of the. storm to make use of his talent 
fie had known nothing like this before. 

He ooold not paint er sketob, he could scarcely think to 



any definite end. What responsiye man or woman can 
ever use the power of thought to any intelligible purpose 
during a hurricane that is sweeping both land and sea? 
The least sensitive person must surely be uustrong. The 
sound alone— the loud, continuous, nerve-wearing, brdUu- 
racking sound, must of itself be sufficient to untune every 
string of the chords of human life. And then there is al* 
ways some dread present, either in the background, or in 
the forefront of sensation. And it is a 6trange, peculiar, 
magnetic kind of dread for some of us, much akin to that 
which strains the soul when the eaiba is all a-tremble be- 
neath one's feet It is only when the storm has ceased, 
only when the wind lies dead upon land and sea, only 
when the ocean is stilled to an almost appalling atillness, 
that one can at all measure the depth of prostration one 
has reached. If the tension be taken off suddenly the 
reaction is almost indescribable. 

Damian Aldenmede was all unaccustomed to the strain 
caused by a storm at the sea's marge. He could not 
realize it, or understand it altogether, and consequently 
he gave to other perturbing causes more than their due 
share in his perturbation. 

Twice or. thrice during that day he had seen Canon 
Godfrey in the Bight ; once he had met him c'ming out 
from the cottage where the poor little shipwrecked lad 
was lying, conscious now of the fact that he had been left 
fatherless, and, since his captain was gone and his ship* 
mates, almost friendless. The canon grasped the artist's 
hand warmly, hurriedly. •* We must look to the little 
stranger," he said, passing on to the next cottage, where 
an old woman, mother of one of the drowned Burrell 
family, was sitting alone, stunned, tearless, resentfnl, 
waiting for some one to listen to her raving against the 
ways of God and man. No such task had ever had to be 
met by Hugh Godfrey as that which fell to him under 
the low, red roof of the Borrells. 

The long, gray, stormy twih'ght how it seemed to linger 
that evening! The groups of anxious people gathered 
and grew ; the great waves rose, and tossed, and fell in 
long, whitening lines upon the beach. The little schooner 
was still struggling brkvely, but ah ! how slowly, toward 
the land where nlone was safety. 

And now once again the'^canon and Damian Aldenmede 
met ; it was at the point where the road that crossed the 
Foreoliff joined the path that led to the new promenade. 
There was a tioy wooden bridge across the beck that ran 
down from the moors aboye to the sea. Close at hand a 
coastguardman's cottage stood behind trim garden pal- 
ings. Some fisher-folk were grouped about the little 
gate ; the gray road that led op the hill behind was lined 
on either hand by people teekiog the slight shelter 
afforded by the rising ground. Everywhere the same 
subdued excitement was noticeable. 

*' What do you think ?" the artist was asking. ** What 
do you think of the chances of the schooner ? Is there 
any hope for ?" 

Mr. Aldenmede's question was never finished. There 
was a sudden commotion among the little crowd by the 
coastguardman's gate ; a stepping aside as if to make way ; 
a murmur of consternation ; a white figure fljing down 
the dark road I The canon turned in instant anxiety, and 
the artist's sympathy was with him. Then, all at once, as 
if Thorhilda had known where her uncle must be, she 
flaw to him, clinging to his arm with pathetic fervor of 
tenderness. 

*'Is it you? Is it Uncle Hugh ?" she cried, gasping 
between each word, being so very breathless. ** Is Hartas 
with you ? Is he f Surely he is ?" 

She could say no more just then, and the rector, seeing 
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how it was with her, placed her arm within his own, and 
drew her away from the gaping little crowd that had 
gatiiered round. "Oome with me," he said, gently. 
«* Come into Mackenzie's cottage. Aldenmede, will yon 
see if Mrs. Mackenzie has oome home V 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Nan Ttas and heb Troubles. 

'* Let not the waters close above my head, 

Uphold me thai I sink not m the mire ; 
For flesh and blood are frail and soi-e afraid ; 
And young I am, unsatisfied and young. 
With memories, hopes, with cravings all unfed. 
My song half snug, its sweetest notes unsung, 
All plans cut short, all possibilities.'* 

^Christina RosseUi. 

Thus invited, the artist was well content to accompany 
them, to see Miss Theyn seated by the oottage*fire, tryiog 
to collect herself, to overcome her emotion ; but it w&s 
evident that these things were diffionlt to her. 

*'Have you not seen Hartas ?" she asked, still speaking 
with effort. '* He is missing/ He has not been at home 
all day, all night I Some time yesterday he left the 
Grange, and they have not seen him since ! Bhoda is at 
the rectory, with Annt Millicent. She has walked all the 
way from the Grange alone and in this storm to see if we 
oonld tell her anything about him. Poor Bhoda, she 
cares so much more about him than I ever dreamed she 
did. She guessed when I was there yesterday that I had 
something particular to say to him. As I told you, he 
was out ; but I ought to have gone before. I ought to 
have done something. / was asked to warn him f And I 
did not How shall I bear it ^-—how shall I bear? What 
can they have done, those enemies of his T* 

"Ton know nothing more than you told me of before ?" 
the canon asked. '* You told me that Nan Tyas had in* 
timated that some harm was intended him ; you know no 
more ?" 

«( I know nothing but that. Surely it is enough. And 
I did not forget — not for a second. But I wanted to see 
Hartas alone, to talk to him a little, that is, to appeal to 
him. You have not seen him since V 

" Not since that moment I told you something of — the 
moment when we parted on the sands, and he gave me 
such hope of his future." 

It was strange how the canon's heart sank, remembering 
that hour. Of this he did not speak, but for a moment he 
left the room. Thorhilda had seen that the blue, kindly 
eyes were bright with unshed tears. 

She made a momeotary effort **You have not seen 
my brother, Mr. Aldenmede ; I need scarcely ask 7** she 
said. 

Then, worn out by physical fatigue, by mental strain, 
she closed her eyes and sank back in her chair ; and he 
saw by the dread pallor on her face that she was uncon- 
scious. The sight was strangely overwhelming, almost 
paralyzing. 

*' My child ! my child/'* he exclaimed, in a subdued, 
agonizing tone, as he took her cold hands in his and 
chafed them. It was only a moment or two before con- 
sciousness began to return. Her color came back with a 
sudden, betraying flush. Had she heard ? And what ex- 
actly had he said ? He scarcely knew. Canon Godfrey 
was re-entering the little room ; Mrs. Mackenzie was com- 
ing with a cup of tea ; Miss Theyn, recovering herself, 
was asking : 

•• What can we do ? Uncle Hugh, you will do some* 
thing ? for my sake you will do something ? I feel as if it 



were all on my head. Bemember that. I ought to haTeb 
made more effort, but I did not dream of anything hap- 
pening yet ; how should I ? And now it may be too late^ 
— it may be I What can we do ?" 

<• There are some things to be done at once," the canox^ 
replied, with peremptoriness. **You must, in the first 
place, take this tea. You have acted with sufficient on* 
wisdom for one day, Thora dear. The carriage coold 
have been brought round in ten minutes, and in the end 
you would have been here much sooner. Now you moat 
please obey me. Mr. Aldenmede will get a cab ; he will 
take you home in it, and then he will come back, and 
help me to do all that may be dona You see I am count- 
ing upon you in a very cavalier fashion," he added, tum» 
ing to Aldenmede. "But this is no time for deliberate 
courtesies. I need not ask if you will do all you can ?" 

The artist was not one to deal in mere words at suol^ 
a moment. 

**I will do all I may do, and gladly," he replied. Bat 
the restrained, eager fervidness of his tone said more than 
many eloquent phrases. 

It was about this time that somehow, no one ever knew 
exactly how, the news was flashed about Ulvstan Bight 
that Hartas Theyn was missing ; thai he had been missing 
siuce the previous day. This was Miss Theyn's motive 
for flying all the way from Yarburgh Bectory on a stormj 
evening, with only a white shawl for protection. The^ 
sensation seemed to mingle itself with that that was 
gathering about the little schooner that was struggling to 
reach the Bight with her crew of four exhausted men — 
each man now lashed to the riggiog. Ouce, about an hoar 
earlier, a flash had been seen ; the dull boom of a signal- 
gun had struck upon the ears of the waiting, helpless, sad- 
dened crowd. That was the last effort, the last appeal. 
And no answer could be made — none. There was no life* 
boat in that little bay. 

Had a boat been there, there were fifty men from whom^ 
a crew of twelve might have been chosen. 

Surely all the people of the neighborhood must now have 
been there by the sea's wild margin ! Gray-headed men 
and women, who have lived by the sea, and toiled by it, 
and suffered by it ; little ch'ddren, whose brief life waa all 
bound up with the sea-life of the place ; young men» 
strong, anxious, eager to fight for the lives of these men« 
their fellows, bound helplessly there in the rigging of 
the drifting ship, yet having no means^ of fighting-; 
young maidens excited by sympathy, prayeiful, tearful, 
calm, hysterical— all these and others were there ; emo- 
tion mingling with emotion ; thoughts, hopes, regrets, re- 
pentance finding expression in that unwonted momoit 
that might have remained unexpressed for ever in the 
routine of daily existenoa 

The twilight yet lingered ; the tide was not yet at its 
highest. The little vessel, with her black hull, could be 
seen quite distinctly as she tossed there in the white surL 
She yet held together, and she was beating in ; these 
were the sole grounds for hoping. 

Intense as were the hopes, the fears, that held that mul- 
titude of people in a common thrall, the news that the 
rector's niece had brought to the Bight was by no means 
ignored. All at once the feeling that some dark deed had 
been perpetrated seemed to seize the people. No one 
knew how this idea had arisen, yet it was there ; and 
almost immediately spoken of more or less openly. 

<* They^ve done it — them Andoes," old Dau Fumiss said 
at once. *' Ne'er a worse woman lived nor old Suse, an' 
they're all of a breed, 'cept* David ; an' he's like anuff a 
changlin', whoa knows ? Wi' such a family as yon— whoa 
knows ? But that's neither here nor there ! What ha' 
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they done wi' the jonog sqaire ? Hes noaa sa much, or 
he'd neyer^ha' set hia heart on a flither-picker ! Bat for 
all that they're scarce within the law o' the land i' mnr- 
derin' him ? An* whoa knows ?*' 

Snch were the words, the hints, the snggestioDS, that 
flew round the Bight on that wild Autumn evening. 

Did they hear, those three men who had rowed out to 
sea the night before, towing a tiny boat which they had 
cut adrift miles from the land ? 



showing the spot toT^ard which the schooner's crew might 
aim with some hope of deliveranoe — supposing any power 
of aiming anywhere were left to them. Very soon after 
this it was perceived that they had abandoned themselves 
to the mercy of wiod and wave. 

The gun had been fired at sea ; the burning tar-barrel 
bad answered on the shore ; and now out upon the Balder- 
stone— a long, dark tongue of low-lying rook that stretched 
across the bay at a right angle from the cliff, some fifty 




Did they need to hear any spoken word ? Was not the 
Toioe of the stormy sea as it rolled and broke and thun- 
dered at the foot 6t the cliffs— was not this sufficiently 
informing ? 

Who can say what it was that was lending such despera- 
tion to their effort to save life— the lives of those com- 
parative strangers that fate was driving into their hands ? 

As every one saw, the men of Ulvstan were doing their 
atmost. A tar-barrel had been lighted upon the beach, 



men and lads of the place were assembled, a few with 
ropes, a few with flares of blazing pitch or tar. They 
were all anxious, all ready ; a few pressed forward in a 
very passion of desperate eagerness. 

It was just then that Nan Tyas and Bab Bardas met un- 
expectedly on a shelving part of the Forecliff Nan was 
sobbing, shivering, trying to cover herself with a little red 
woolen handkerchief that was about her neck. Bab saw 
and understood, and was oil compassion in a momenta 
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'* Ta daffc lass I*' she exclaimed, nnfasieDing ber own big 
warm Scotch plaid, and pinniog it in a motherly fashion 
aboQt the joang fishwife's shoulders. "Ya daft body ! 
What are ya doin' here ? YouVe no right to be oat o' 
doors at all I One*ll hear tell o' ya bein* i' bed the next 
thingr 

Nan's first answer was a deeper sob ; then nt last words 
came. 

'*Eh, but yonVe a good friend, Bab, an' kind ! As for 
stay in* indoors, it's ncan sa easy at a time like this !" 

" You're gettin' nerfous, Nau, an' no wonder I What's 
your mother about 'at she's not lookin' after ya ?" 

"My mother !" Nan exclaimed, oheckiog ber tears for 
the moment, and lifting her face with a look of soom 
upon ii '*My mother I Eh, well, she is my mother, so 
mebbe I'd better say no more ; but it's little ya know o' 
her if ya think she'd put herself oot o' the way for me. 
If I thought I'd ever live to be as hard to a bairn o* mine, 
I'd wish to die to*night, afore 1o-morrow. Bat what am I 
•ayin' ? She is my mother !" 

"Don't say no more of her, Nan — not just now," Bab 
urged, gently and kiudly. " You're noau dependent on 
her now. Surely Jim's kind anufif ?" 

Bab had no idea of being inquisitive. She was ouly 
wonderiog how far she need go in oaS^e of Nan being in 
any trouble or danger. 

For a while Nan did not reply. Then she said, sadly and 
alowly : •« Off an* on he's kind ; there's worse nor he is." 

It was evident that she wished to say no more ; and 
Bab nnderstood atid was sileut in her oompassion, but she 
drew a little nearer to Nan, and watched her in the 
motherly, protecting way that was an instinct always, 
when any one needed her care. Nan was well able now to 
appreciate kindness. 

And still the storm seemed to be increasing. The few 
stars that had appeared in the slqr were obscured, the 
heavens became one black mass of oloud, and suddenly 
from out the mass Ihere came a vivid, blinding flash of 
lightning, disclosing the scene in the Bight with painful 
clearness. The schooner was still there, her dark hull 
rocking slowly, her masts still standing, and apparently 
two, at least, of the crew had descended from the rig- 
ging. The crowd of men were still clustering upon 
the tongue of rock ; some of them seemed quite near the 
•hip. In point of fact, they were holding a difficult con- 
versation with the master and mate of the Lady Oodiva, 
The lightning-flash silenced the speakers for the moment 
Then came the thunder, loud, dread, long - continued, 
teeming as if it silenced all things. 

"You mun go home, Nan 1" Bab urged again, her sym- 
pathy roused to the uttermost by the uncontrollable 
tremor of the girl at her side. *' You're none well ! You 
mun go home." 

•* Let ma wait a bit longer-^jnst a bit," Nan begged with 
a r.ew quietness, a new gentleness. **rd like to see what 
comes o' yon schooner." 

CHAPTER XXXL 
"At Midsioht, when the Cry was Made." 
** 'Love Me in sinners and in saints, 
In e&ch who needs or faints *'» 
Lord, I will love Thee as I can 

In every brother-man. ' 
'All sore, all crippled, all who ache, 

Tend all for My dear sake * — 
All for Thy sake, Lord ; I will see 

In every sufferer Thee." — ChtHsHna RosseUL 

It was just at that moment that old Ephraim Burdas 
came up to the point of the ForeoUfif where Barbara and 
Nan were standing. Bab saw at once that he was a 



little excited, and louj^ing to unburden himself of the 
cause of his excitement. 

•'What's i'the wind noo. grandfather f she asked 
•• What have ya yeered thafs new ? Naught 'afs good 
such a day as this, I'm fearin'." 

" Good or bad— whoa can ssay ?" exclaimed the old 
man. "Think ot a laady like yon, dressed all i' white, 
fra the crown of her head to the sole of her foot, flyin' 
doon fra Yarburgh Rectory, all alean, an' wi* niver a bat 
nor a bonnet on her head I Think on it I An' a storm like 
this ragin'— wind an' raain, an* thunder an' leetnin', an*^ 
slush, an' mud— think on it I An' what's she done it for T 
All aoause yon scapegrace brother of hers is missin*. 
Missin'? NeK doot on it ; an' mis&in' he'll be ! Missm^ 
Some o' them Andoes oould tell what sort o' missin' it 
means. They're bad anuff for owght— all but Dave ; an^ 
as for Jim Tyas *' 

** Oranyather S*' Bab exclaimed, warmly, feeling the 
heavy weight of poor Nan, as the young fishwife reeled and 
fell against her. For all Bab's strength it was as much as 
she oould do to sustain the half-conscious form. She had na 
time or opportunity to realize the stun and hurt that the 
old man's words had been to her own brain. But almost 
immediately Nan made a great effort — there was need 
for it — and recovered hes«elf sufficiently to say : 

"Keep a quiet tongue i'yer heal. Barbie. I'll tell y^ 
what Ah know ; it isn't much, but I'll tell ya by^an'-by.*" 

That WAS all Nan could say just then ; and she spoke 
the truth in saying that she did not know much. 

One thing everybody knew. Dandy Will's little boat 
had been missed at daybreak ; but that such a tiny craft 
should have been broken from its moorings and drifted 
out to sea during such a night as that just passed was far 
top commonplace a matter to attract much remark. Why 
had not the owner taken the trouble to do what the owners 
of other boats had done — draw his little possession up to 
the side of the Forecliff, and turn her upside-down among 
the grass and .the gray-green bents ? Who could pity 
him ? 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Bab that she had Nan to 
think of and care for in this first moment Still she began 
to feel as if her own strength were being taken from her ; 
as if she must be growing cold and white and ill Miss 
Tbeyn was there in the Bight I Her brother Hartas was 
missing I People were suspecting foul play I Surely her 
little world was crumbling beneath her feet I Yes, oar- 
taiuly it was well that Bab had to give the best energy she 
had left to the suffering girl by her side. ■ • * ~ 

** You'll go home now. Nan I" she said, entreatingly. 
But Nan was not yet to be persuaded. 

*' Hoo ya talk !" she replied, with the mingled tremor of 
cold and fear and pain in her Toice. *'Go home, an' ki» 
doon there, bent o' riskin' his life as he were never bent 
afore I TVs been on him aU dat/^ that desperateness I £h 
me ! it's been the strangest day o' my life— the strangest 
of all. God send Ah may never know such another I" 

Sobs prevented Nan's utterance of any further forebod* 
ing. By this time the lightning was flashing across the bay 
with some frequency ; the thunder rolling and crashing 
with appalling nearness ; the white waves were still fiyiog 
and tossing down below. 

Every now and then the schooner oould be seen ; the 
long, dark Balderstone, with a few men yet remainuig 
upon it, lingering th^'re because of their humane errand. 
There were not more than five or six of them now ; the 
rest had fled with the rising of the tide, warning the others 
that the deep gutter that surrounded the rock was ahready 
filled with water. Jim Tyas and Samson Verrill were 
among those who remained, beseeching the 'crew of the 
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Lady Qodiva to leaye the Teasel while jet there was 
iime. 

Again Jim Tyas was the spokesman. He knew the cap- 
tain of the little ship, koew that he was part owner as well 
an captain, and he knew also that, for- economy's sake, she 
had not been insured. If she were los^ that night, left to 
the meroj of the wild waters of UlTStan Bight, all was lost 
so far as Jonas Lee was concerned. He would be a penni- 
less man. His crew knew this, and held by their captain 
bravely. 

"There's no more nor five minutes noo!" Jim Tyas 
nrgeJ, apparently moved by such urgent compassion as 
had never moved him before. " Give us a rope I We'll 
land the lot on ya i'less time nor it's ta'en us to talk 
of it." 

The captain shook his head ; being an old man^ his voice 
eould scarcely be heard above the roar of that wild storm ; 
and the rest of the crew made no reply. They were free 
to do as they would, and their freedom might hare meant 
their death-warrant, had fate so willed it. 

A few more words passed between the men on the shud- 
deiing vessel and those who would save them even from 
their own self-sacrifice. Then all at onoe a cry was heard, 
the cry of men suddenly, wildly despairing. One of the 
five fishermen who had staid on the Balderstone dis- 
covered all at once that their sole chance of escape was 
out off. They were surrounded by the rising tide. A 
rush was made ; the men on the deck of the schooner, ex- 
hausted as they were, fired another fiare, as if to help the 
fishermen who were making that desperate rush through 
the tossing, hurling wave& 

"Follow me !" Jim Tyas shouted, as he dasheid foremost 
into the surf at the one point whence escape might be 
possible. And the men followed him. Again, in the mid- 
dle of the narrow channel, they heard his voice. It 
sounded strange and faint and heavy, yet the word was 
encouraging. " Follow me 1" 

And they did follow him, through the fierce, fatal, nar- 
row sea, but not to his doom. Whether he had struck his 
head upon f ome point of rock, or whether ftome piece of 
floatiag wreck had struck him, none knew, none ever 
miglit know. 

When. Jim Tyas washed up, as he did within half an 
hour of his leaving the Balderstone, he was bruised and 
hurt, and cold and dead. 

They dared not tell Nan the truth — ^no one ever did tell 
her. She saw it in the look of the men who had escaped 
80 hardly from the rocky peninsula, and who came up to 
the For€c1iff with torn and bleeding hands, with white and 
ghastly fac?fl, with dripping hair and clothing, and the 
sm^U of the salt seaweed about them everywhere. 

Nan met them, looked upon them — there were four 
where five had been. All her questioning was in that one 
look. She turned away silently, quite quietly. Only Bar- 
bara Burdas tamed with her. 

"Come wi' me. Nan— come home wi' me. You'll be 
quieter there nor an j where else. An' there's noan i' the 
world '11 do better by ya. Say you'll come 1" 

Nan made no reply, but she permitted herself to be led 
a;7ay, Bab's arm round her, Bab'e soothing words in 
her ear. 

All that night Bab had no thought of herself, of her own 
strange grief. How should she ? Dr. Douglas came and 
went ; old Hagar Farniss came and staid. Suzie An doe 
ref ased to come, and Nan never asked for her. She asked 
for nothing, for no one. She made no moan. 

It was some time aboat midnight when her baby was 
born — a fine, fair woman child as any mother need wish 
to look upon. 



But it was evident that poor Nan's heart sank still 
lower, hearing what was said. - 

"Don't say it's a girl. Barbie, donH. I'd liefer you'd 
say it were dead-born nor tell me it's a girl ? Poor folk 
should niver ha' nowt but lads. They can fight their own 
waay, lads can I They've less to suffer. Nobody niver 
dreams o' what women has to go through, when they're 
poor— oh, Gk)d, no! Does God Hisself know o' what 
women bears — an' nobody to give 'em a thought ; nobody 
to make naught no easier for 'em ? Does He know ? If 
He does, why doesn't He put it into the hearta o' rich folk 
to think, to help a bit ? They could do suoh a lot I Ob, 
do they iver think o' what they could do ? Why doesn't 
He make 'em think ? Why a' easier bed, a softer pilla*. 
a belter blanket, a few better bits of under-tbings for 
onesel' an' for the bairn, they'd all make a difference, a 
strange difference. Not 'at I've aught to complain on 
noo, no ; but that's your doin', Barbie. Gie me a kissl 
You'll be as good to the little 'nn as ya've been to me ?" 

" Nannie, be still 1" Barbara sobbed, kissing the dying 
woman as she spoke. But Bab did not dream that death 
was near. She sat on the edge of her own little bed 
where Nan lay ; all was quiet, and clean, and warm. The 
doctor had gone, saying that he would return presently; 
and Hagar Farniss shook her old head wisely when she 
heard this, saying nothing of her fear to Bab. It was 
poor Nan herself who fir^t awoke the dread that was 
slumbering in Barbara's brain. 

" Qie me a word," Nan whispered, after a brief silence. 
"I'll sleep quieter under the sod if ya'U say one ^ word. 
You'll be a mother to the little 'un ?" 

" Jlf« be a mother to her I" Bab said, restraining her- 
self. "But Where's the good o' talking to-night, when 
you're sa down ? You'll be a mother to her yersel'." 

"Then ya'il noan promise, Barbara?" 

" Promise ! What need o' promise. Nan ? D'ya think 
'at I'd ever see the bairn want so long as I'd bite or sup 
for mysel'?" Then she put out her hand, and took Nan's 
chill fingers in her own. " Be at rest," she said. " If the 
little 'on ever wants any mother, I'll be proud to take 
your place. £h, me. Anybody 'ud be proud of a bairn 
like this. Why, there is princesses 'ud give a thousand 
pound to hev one like it 1 Be at rest about her, Nan." 

The poor girl smiled faintly, opened her eyes, in which 
there was a new, soft, strange light, and dasped Barbara's 
hand more strongly and warmly in her own. 

" It ts good o' ya, Barbara, it ts good ! Bat yon were 
alius like that, alius so different fra me. Ah've never been 
good mysel', though Dave's said so much, an' tried so 
hard. But Ah wasn't like him, no, never. Will Ah be 
forgiven, d'ya think ?" , 

" The Bible says so, if ya're sorry." 

"Ah'm sorry enough noo. Ah've often been sorry 
when Ah couldn't say so. An' Ah doant know how to 
saay noa prayers nor nothing. Oould yon saay one — a 
prayer. Barbie ? Ah'd like ya to, if ya can. But afore ya 
do, will ya saay again 'at ya won't forsake the little lass ? 
If ever they take her fra ya, her father's folk, ya won'i 
forget her ?" 

'*Meforga! What's the girl thinking on ? Hevn'tAh 
said 'at ya were to set yer mind at rest ?" 

Barbara was still sitting on the edge of the bed ; the 
chill hand of the dying mother was still clasped in her 
own strong and warm one. But even yet Barbara did not 
dream that the end was near. Strange to say, she had 
never witneril^d the oncoming of the last enemy saye in 
that hour when her father and mother had struggled with 
him in the deep waters of Ulvstan Bight Now all was 
different " Digitizec 
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Bab thoagbt a while, praying silently with closed eyes, 
then a few tremolons and reverent words oame audibly. 
Nan was oomforted. 

Presently she spoke again : 

*< Tm still thinkin' o' the little lass,*' she said. '* It's a 
strange thought, mebbe, but I would like te call her after 
yon lady — ^her ya think so much on I Would she take it 
badly, d'ya think ?" 

** Take it badly ! None her I She'll be eyer sa proud 
ya wish it" 

"Then will ya teU her?" • 

**Ay, or you'll tell her yourself." 

•* No ; Ah'll noan do that now " Then there came 

a pause. Old Hagar was dozing by the crackling fire, the 
dock ticked loudly. Presently Nan spoke again. 

*' Barbie I Ah'll noan live till the morning," she said 
slowly and feebly. ** Ah'm dying noo. Ah know Ah*m 
dying ! Give me another kiss. An' be good te the little 
lass. An' Barbie, say that prayer again. Ah'd like ya te 
be sayin' that just when Ah go. Ah'd like ya te be 
speakin' a word for me then I 'Twould go wi' me like. 
Ah'd not seem to be sa lone— not-^-not sa despert lone 1" 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

CoxjECTURB Vague. 

•* Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew ! 
In quiet she reposes; 
Ah, would that I did too." 

^Matthew Arnold, 

It is fitrange, recalliDg the story of the sea, to remem- 
ber how often desperate effort has been made, lifeboats 
launched, rockets fired, men's lives sacrificed, in the desire 
to aid some ship's erew, while afterward that crew had 
been able calmly to leave their stranded vessel, to walk 
ashore without danger or difficulty. It is strange, and it 
is is sad ; yet no human forethought may avert each sad- 
seeming incidents. 

It happened thus, precisely thus, to the crew of the 
Lady Godivcu They clung to their vessel, and about 
three o'clock on the following morning they descended 
from the side to the beach as if no very extraordinary 
escape had been theirs. It even seemed to some mat- 
ter for congratalation that only one life was lost in con- 
nection with the wreck of the schooner, and that the life 
of a man not too highly respected or too greatly beloved. 

Yet the death of Jim Tyas made sensation enough on 
the Foredifl^ and far beyond ; and that the poor girl wife 
ehonld have laid down her life with his did not make the 
sensation less. The child, left so solemnly to Bab Bardas, 
would have been a cause of curiosity had Bab permitted ; 
but she did not, and, as old Mr& Andoe said, in an ag- 
grieved tone, ** Nobody daures say ' Wrong does she do 1' " 

As a matter of course, Bab had admitted old Suzie to 
see her little grandchild, and the child's dead mother. 
Suzie had wept, knelt, prayed, wept again, and thanked 
Bab almost abjectly for her goodness. 

Barbara stood strong and silent and pale, dreading the 
next event ; but there was not much need for dread. 

'*You must say once for all what you mean to do, 
Susan," Bab began, speaking even more gravely and 
weightily than was her wont, "I've told you what she 
said, her that's lying there on my own pillow. Tve re- 
peated what she said almost with her last breath, an' I've 
told you my own wish an' all. But for all that, you're the 
bairn's gran'mother, an' the mother o' her 'at's lyin' there. 
So speak, but let it be once for all. D*ya want te take the 
child, te bring it up as you've brought up most o' yer own 



— i* rags, i' dirt, i' hunger, i' ignorance, i* wickedness ? 
Fm noan sparin' you, as mebbe I ought to ha' done, seein' 
as yer hair's gray, an' yer head tremblin'. But I've no 
patience with you — I never had. Still, if yer bent on 
takin' the bairn fra me, take it 1 I'll none forget it, for 
her sake. But if you've ony regard for her last word, 
you'll leave it here^ where it lies." 

Another gush of ready tears was the first answer, and 
Bab, not being trained to refinements of humanity, turned 
away impatiently. Then all at once her conscience trou- 
bled her. She would have spoken again, and more kindly, 
but Susan prevented her. 

" Dea as ya will, Bab ; dea as ya will ! What could Ah 
mak' of a little recklin' like yon at this tahme o' daay ? 
Naay, Ah can noa be bothered wi 't Ah'd get noa sleep 
of a niglit, nowther me nor Pete. We're ower oad te take 
a newborn bairn I Dea as you will, Bab. Ah'll niver goa 
agaain ya 1" 

'* You promise ? You won't take the child away fra me 
when I've got her beyond bein' a burden ?" 

*' Noa. Ah'd noan do that, Bab. You're hard, so they 
all say ; you're hard when ya do tak' agaain onybody. 
Bat you're good to children, they alloo that It's such as 
Dave you're hard wiv, an' such as yon son o' the squure's. 
Eh, hoo'ivver can ya rest i' the hoose, an knaw . • . naay, 
what is Ah eayin' ? Ya knaw nowt— nobody does—that's 
the worst on't It 'ud noan seem sa bad if onybody knew." 

All at once Bab's attention had been arrested. She had 
turned so as to face old Susan, watching her closely, 
almost fiercely. 

•* Nobody does know, ya say ? That's a lie — a down- 
right lie ! Ya know yerself I" 

It was in vain the old woman denied, protested, shuf- 
fled, wept, denied again. The more she protested, the less 
Bab believed her. 

**Now look here, Suze 1" Bab said, at last <*If ya 
don't tell me all ya know about young Theyn, I go 
straight this very hour to Dr. Douglas an' tell him what / 
know, what I know about the watch that Mis3 Douglas 
lost on the sands two years agone. Oh, don't ya look so 
startled ; ya know all about that !" 

Poor old Suzie 1 She could scarcely be said to turn 
pale, but the smoke-brown tint of her face yielded to a 
mingled green and yellow ; her lips dropped apart, ber 
eyes stared angrily. 

'* A watch ! What are ya talkin' on. Bub ? Are ya daft 
to-night ? What are ya meanin' ?" 

'* Ah'm noaa one to waste words !" Bab replied, curtly. 
'* You know what I mean 1 You know what I'm goin' to 
do— that is, unless ya tell me what they've done to — to him 
ya spoke of— Squire Theyn's son 1 Tell the truth, an' oU 
the truth, or I start for Yarburgh within five minutes." 

It was of no avail that the old woman denied all know- 
ledge of the matter alluded to, wept, and denied again. She 
had to disclose all she knew ; indeed, all she conjectured, 
at last It was not much, but Bab was satisfied that no 
more was to be extracted. 

'*Ah can only guess," the poor old fishwife said. "I 
heerd a word, only a word ; 'twas poor Jim spoke it An' 
then somebody said as how Dandy Will's little boat were 
missin', an' Ah couldn't but put two an' two together. 
An' noo, if ya tell o' ma, they'll murtber ma, as sure as 
Ah'm stannin' here 1 But ya won't, Bab ; Ah know ja 
won't Ya were never one o' the leaky sort 1" 

Bab's heart was palpitating ; her eyes seemed blinded 
with a mist, not of [tears, but certainly of emotion. 
Though Susan had done no more than confirm poor Nan's 
word, the confirmation ^'^jl^Qf® than Bab could easily 
bear then. 9 _ 



Then and Now. 




THEN AND NOW. 

For an Irish atr^" The Liiile iJrown Lark,^* 

The little brown lark sfini? clear ami high, 

And Boart^d in Vhe liglit of the sun ; 
:Jy lover wooed ^.tnth tho uioniiu^' feky, 

Our life and our love ivere one. 
My heart was gwy a** a ^iini^'iug bird ; 

Youth's eourage vrtis im his brow j 
All e«rth WQR dtiar nnd all heaven neeraed near— 

What a chiiiigt3 beiwwn Then and Now ! 

The littlij brown lark sleeps in his nest. 

The shadows fall long and gray; 
Each wraps around ua h< r eloak 'if r.-st. 

And there's re^t in our hearts this day. 
My hand is feeble, his head iB white, 

As wo sit at our suiiB*-t door; 
My man of men I dear now as then, 

And deareet for evermore. 

The AiTuon of 'Joun Halifax, Oehtlekak. 
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The storm was still raging, the wind was howling roond 
the little cottage, wailing in the chimnej, beating at the 
door, shnddering at the window. Even there, in the mid- 
dle of the Forecliff, the sound of the sea thundering at the 
foot of the cliffd, breaking upon the shore, boomiog, as it 
were, in the yery ears of those who listeoed, and of those 
who would fain oease from listening— even there the yio- 
lenoe of the storm seemed suffioientlj appalling. What 
must it be out at sea ? What could it be to any man ex- 
posed to the worst ? on the deck of a ship, for instance ; 
or lashed in the rigging, as those had been lashed in 
the Bight below. That any man shoald be out in such a 
storm in a small boat and live was an idea to be mocked 
at, if any had heart for such mockery. 

Bab had stood by her own fireside, silent for a while ; 
but at last she spoke. 

"Ta can go noo, Susie," she said, at last, speaking 
gently enough now. ** The funeral 'il be the day after 
to-morrow. The rector's been here, an' he says Miss 
Theyn's goin' to tak* all the expense hersel'. Ah'il let her 
do it ; I wouldn't ha let nobody else. It may be a bit o* 
satisfaction to her. She'll ha' trouble annff now. She 
oared for hiin, him 'at they've done to death oot o' spite. 
An' now go, Susan. An' if ya can fetch any news o* him, 
I'll pny ya as ya niver was paid for no piece o* work since 
yon were born. Remember that." 

Susan Andoe had scarcely left the door of the cottage 
on the Forecliff when B«b, a ]itt4e to her suprise, saw two 
other figures approaching : an elderly, worn, sorrowful- 
looking man, and a young girl wrapped in a gray cloak, 
with the hood drawn over her head in place of hat or bon- 
net, a wise enongh arrangement on such a day. " 

Intuitively Bab recognized Squire Theyn and his 
younger daughter ; and when the old man knocked at the 
doo^, Bab was at least as white, as much overcome by 
emotion as Bhoda herself was. She listened to the squire's 
questions — questions put briefly, Cilmly, and with dignity; 
and she answered with a dignity at leasii equal to that she 
heard. 

'*I know but little, but very little, sir/' she repliel ; 
the wind was shaking the door so violently that she could 
scarcely hold it, scarcely hear herself speak. '* What I 
do know I'll tell ya if ya come into the house." 

*'That 1 will not do," the squire replied. *' Ho wean 
you ask it ? Tell me what you know about my son." 

Bab grew so pale that Even Bboda grew pitiful. 

••If Tou know anything, do tell us," Rbodt^urged, in 
her hoarse, low-pitched voice. There was trouRe in it, as 
Bab heard. 

In very few words Barbara told the squire what she h&^ 
gathered, what she feared ; this she did without betraying 
either the dead or the living. 

Squire Theyn listened, looked into tlie face of the girl 
who was speaking with a dazed, wondering look, as if he 
scarcely understood. Then he turned away, stunned, 
silent. For above an hour he went on silently over the 
cliff-top ways ; and Bhoda walking beside him, had no 
heart to break that sad silence. 

Then, apparently awakening to her presence all at once, 
he turned quickly, but not savagely, as the child half 
expec!ed. 

**Qo home, Bhoda," he said, speaking gently enough ; 
" go home at once. You can't walk all the way back to 
Garlaff. Take Skipton's cab. Here's the money to pay 
for it." 

"Oomewith me," the girl ventured to say, unwonted 
tears in her eyes. "Don't stay here, father, don'i What 
oan you do ?" 

The squire was not angry, nay, he was touched more 



than he knew, but no thought of yielding came to him. 
«Do as I said, Bhoda; go home. Til come by-and-bj.** 

The squire turned away, but slowly and sadly rather 
than impatiently; and Bhoda going back by the Bight 
oame suddenly upon Ganon Godfrey and Mrs. Kerne, in 
earnest conversation with David Andoe. But David knew 
very little more than they did ; though, perhaps, he feared 
more. He was about to express his worst fear when Mrs. 
Kerne disoerned Bhoda coming down the pathway that 
led from the cliE She saw that the girl was alone and in 
tears. Mrs. Kerne's own face was not free from the sigik 
of weeping. 

•• Hush V* she said, imperatively. ** Say no more now.** 

Then she turned to her niece with a kindness, a sympa* 
thy that caused poor Bhoda to break down altogether. If 
her Aunt Katherine ceuid be so gentle, so affectionate as- 
this, things must be looking very dark, indeed. Bhoda*a 
distress increased her aunt's attempt to relieve it ; and 
presently they all went together to Laburnum Villa, the 
beautiful new house that Mr. Kerne had built out beyond 
the promenade. Tea was ordered, gas lighted every n here, 
fires stirred to a blaza ; but Mrs>, Kerne's tears were mcr» 
than her all hospitalities in her niece's sight. People who- 
have wept together are friendlier friends than before. 

When Bhod4 went home, her uncle went with her ift 
the cab, and did his best to comfort her. 

"Don't give up hoping," he said, understandingly ;^ 
*' don't do that. Will it help you to know that I for my 
part feel something that is almost certainty that I have 
not looked my last upon the faca of year brother Hartas ? 
I won't say too much ; but I will repeat what I have said 
in other words. I have not yet for a single moment felt 
hopeless." 

CHAPTER XXXm. 
Watohinq bt ths Ska. 
*' Just Heaven instmots us with an awful voioe, 

That Conscience rules us e'en against our choice; 

Our inward monitress to guide or warn, 

If listened to— but, if repelled with scorn. 

At length as dire Bemorse she reappears, 

Works in our guilty hopes and selfish fears. 

Still bids Bemember ! and still cries, Too late ! 

And while she scares ns, goads us to our fate.** 

—CoteridgeL 
AiiL alone the old squire walked there on the wind-swept 
clifif-top ; the thundering of the sea at the foot of the clifEs^ 
in his ear, the far white wide sea filling all his sight 
Night was closing in again, the storm had not abated. 
Men's fears were not yet at rest. 

Some there were who had especial cause for fear. Dick. 
Beah, not able to bear the sight of the little inn, after the- 
inquiry during which he had been called upon to give evi- 
dence as to the death of Jim Tyas, had escaped from the- 
place altogether, taking up his quarters at Danesborongh. 
Sampey Verrill took a different view of the matter, and 
was not t^ any entreaiy of wife or child to be drawn from< 
walking to and fro by the edge of the still stormy sea. At 
high water, when he might walk there no longer, he took 
his stand on a rugged point of blue- black rock to the* 
south of the Bight, and remained there till the tide had 
turned. He might not escape from that drear watch-point* 
if he would, till the receding sea gave him permission. 

They did not know of each other, these two lonely 
watchers. All night the squire walked up and down to- 
the north of the Bight ; all night Samson Yerrill sat or 
stood on the point of rook to the south, within a few feet 
of the sea that was still tossing wildly, madly, eagerly, as 
if no cry of lamentation were going up from the little- 
bay for the death it had already done. 
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At daybreak three of the drowned Borrells were found 
Ijing on the shore ; the father was there, his eldest son, 
and the joangesi Thej were taken home, and a day or 
two later they were laid to rest in the old churchyard. 
Yon may see the tombstone now, with the date and man- 
ner of their death told in brief words. It is all the bi- 
ography of men who lived braye lives, and died sad 
deaths, and it is told in some five or six lines cut with a 
graver's tooL 

Thia is the conclusion : 

** Through many varionB tempests have we past, 
But a safe harbor we have found at last/* 

It was David Andoe who found the yonnge&t Bnrrell 
lying among the weed-covered stones, to the north of the 
bay. David went sauntering over the beach, hoping to 
meet Samson Verrill, to get the truth from him as to what 
had become of Squire Theyn's son. David could not yet 
quite believe the tale that was spreading everywhere now ; 
yet he feared that Sampey knew whether it were true or 
not How else could his strange conduct be accounted 
for ? Why should he be wandering about among the rooks 
by night and by day, only going home for a few moments 
at a time to snatch a little food between the tides ? Surely 
Samson knew somethiog, and David was fain to learn what 
he knew. 

. But when at last an oppoitunity came, he could extract 
no details. Samson would acknowledge nothing, deny 
nothing. 

**For the sake o' yon old man, his father, as is wan- 
dering aboot yon cliffs — for his sake tell me the truth, 
Sampey." 
So David urged ; but the truth did not come. 
"If the squire's watchin', let him watch. I*d noan 
hinder him I" That inas all that Samson Verrill would 
say. But he turned back to his own watching, and David 
oould scarcely fail to fenr the worst. 

Another night passed, the storm continued, and at day- 
break the ocean seemed churned, so to speak, so far did 
the white surf extend, so entirely one mass of surging 
foam did it appear to be. 

That a small boat should be anywhere on such a sea and 
not be broken to matchwood, seemed an impossibility. 
The one possible thing was an event not to be thought of 
without pain, even by those least concerned. 

Hope dies hardly — how hardly let those say who have 
«pent not only days but long nights in the endurance of 
the agony of desperate hoping. 

No entreaty prevailed with Squire Theyn. All the first 
night he had walked there, wind-driven, rain-swept, on 
the cliff- top. His eyes had looked upon the sea at even, 
while the last ray of light was dying from the furthest 
white wave, and bis sight swept the same sea when the 
first ray of morning broke above the eastern horizon, 
spreading so slowly, so very slowly, to ihe margin of the 
eea at his feet. And in all that wide stretch of water there 
was no sail, nor any boat ; there was nothing for the poor 
old man's wearied goze to rest upon save the stormy sea 
iteelf. *■ 

Very weary he was, for the soul within him was already 
fainting. 

'*Hartas 1" he said, speaking softly, as if he were heard. 
*' Hartas ! forgive me ! Forgive me and come back. I've 
not been a good father to you, Hartas, but things shall 
be different. Only come back 1" 

When the day was fnll in the sky he went home and 
took some food, when Bhoda urged him, and rested 
a while. But before nightfall he went back to the cliff-top 
pathway, and when Canon Godfrey, wearied with his 



day's work, his many visits to the cottiges of the bereaved* 
his ministrations in the churchyard — when the canon 
joined the old man, and would have walked with him, he 
found no response. 

"Leave me — leave me alone I" the squire prayed. <'It i» 
all I ask of any one now, that I may be left alone I" 

On the fourth day the storm went down, but the com- 
parative calm brought no hope to any who believed that 
Hartas Theyn had been dealt with as the people on the 
Forecliff were declaring. But little else was talked of ii> 
the place now. Dick Beah had never returned from 
Danesborough. Samson Verrill still went to and fro on 
the rooks, already a mere shadow of himself, and the sight 
of the squire's gray, gaunt figure, going up and down the 
hillside road in the twilight and at dawn, drew tears txouk 
eyes not much accustomed to weeping. 

Each day the carriage came down from the rectory with 
Mrs. Godfrey in it, and sometimes Mrs. Meredith and her 
son Percival. Thorhildti did not come. 

And none saw Barbara Bnrdas outside the cottage-door 
during these terrible days. It was understood that she 
must have enough to do. One day there had been a 
double funeral, attended by half the people of the Bight. 
James Grainger Tyas, fisherman, and Ann Elizi, his wifis,. 
had been laid side by side in the old churchyard at Tar-^ 
bnrgh, on the same day, iu the same hour. Bab Bnrdas 
was there by the two graves, the three-days-old baby saf ely^ 
sheltered in her arms. 

"I'll tell ya on it some day, my bairn," she whispered' 
through her blinding tears to the little one. " An* maybe- 
you'll be glad to know I brought you here — that is, if* 
you may ever be glad at all, bein' fatherless an' mother* 
less I Bnt, eh, God helpin' me, you shall never misa 
them I ril be father an' mother to you, both V one f * 

That day passed, and then the next. Tet no tidings- 
came of Hartas Theyn. 

Bhoda wept at home, growing paler and thinner ; yet 
she did her father's bidding, and kept one room ready for 
anything that might happen, doing all more willingly and 
gladly than ever before. Even her short-sighted and self- 
absorbed Aunt Averil marveled at the change, and had not 
the.human grace to keep her marveling to herself. 

And Bab Bnrdas wept in the rude house on the Fore-^ 
cliff; bnt cot when any one was by to see. Bib's weeping 
was done when her grandfather and the children were in 
bed ; and Nan's baby lay quietly smiling and sleeping on- 
her lap. It was only then that Bab gave way. 

So another day went on — it was the sixth. 

And yet another came and went. 

Each night Squire Theyn had kept his vigil on the cliff 
to the north of the Bight of Uivstan ; and the people saw 
and wondered. Was the old man going to watch there 
for ever ? What was he hoping now ? What eould he be 
thinking ?" 

They could not hear what he still kept saying: 

" Hartas 1 Hartas I Forgive me I Oh, come back, and 
forgive me 1 I wasn't a good father— bnt I cared for yon. 
I always carsil. Even when yon were a little lad, I oared. 
Oome back again I" 

At last came the eighth evening — the eighth from that 
on which three angry and resentful men had sought to eXf 
press their resentment in a manner not altogether unknown 
in the annals of Uivstan Bight And now one was lying- 
in the churchyard at Yarburgh ; and one was drowning 
his remorse iu drink at Danesborough ; and one was try« 
ing in his own dumb and blind way to atone by wandering 
among the rocks by the edge of that sea that might give- 
np the dead, but could surely never give np the living 
. man to whom that ornel deed had been done. 
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" Yon Sampey Yerrill's losin* his seDses, be mna be !*' 

It was old Hagar Farniss who spoke ; she had gone in 
to help Bab a while, as she did almost every evening now 
when her own day's work was done ; knowing that no- 
thing she oonld do for Bab wonld be nnreqaited. 

The old woman saw at onoe that some change had come 
over Barbara. The girl's face was flushed to a boming 
crimson ; her eyes bright and restless ; her lips seemed to 
tremble when she spoke. 

" Eb, but I've looked long for yon, Hagar 1" she said, 
eagerly. " I'm wanting you sorely. Can yon stay the 
nighty all night here with the bairn ? Say you can !*' 

'*Ah can stay if Ah'm wanted, honey I" the old woman 
•replied, kindly. •• ghat's wrong ? Naught wi' the bairn, 
I hope ?" 

•* No, it's none her, thank God ! But I'm goin' Out o* 
doors. I must ga Don't ask ma no question, Hagar I 
Give the little one all she needs ; an' take the best o' care 
on her. I must go at once !" 

Then, kissing the new-born infant ; taking an anxious 
look at the sleeping children in the next room, at little 
Ailsie in the room above, Bab went out It was dark by 
-this time ; but not entirely dark. There was no moon, 
Ibut that wondrous clear, deep starlight so often seen on 
Autumn evenings in the north, seemed to glow upon the 
earth as if some light came from below to meet that from 
above. 

Bab took her way to the north without a thought ; go- 
ing down into the Bight, up the opposite cliff-side, and 
away out across the diff-ficdds. The squire was there ; 
6he passed him silently, tremulously, about a mile and a 
•half beyond the Bight. He, too, was going northward, 
•but slowly, wearily, hopelessly. A sigh reached Bab's 
^ars as she flew onward, a long, sad sigh that was half a 
groan ; and drew the tears from her eyes once more ; a 
very passion of tears, blinding, scalding, not relieving. 
"She felt shattered when the moment was over. 

And yet she was not hopeless, not as others were. Had 
she had no thought that Hartas Theyn was yet alive, she 
had not been there. 

Bab was too sensitive to ridicule to have been able to 
iell any one about her of the real reason for her present 
notion. 

"I could ha' told her** (her meaning always Miss 
Theyn) — "I could ha' told her 'at I was moved by a 
dream. She wouldn't ha' laughed at me. She wouldn't 
ha' looked at me as if she thought I was a fooL" 

A dream, only a dream, but one so vivid that all day 
Bab had lived and moved in the atmosphere of it. 

For days past all her thought, all her imagining, had 
'been of the sea, and of what might be happening some- 
-where out upon it if the things that people were whisper- 
ing were true ; and almost as a matter of course her dream 
4iad been a sea-dream. 

She seemed to see it quite plainly, even after she awoke 
— the wide, stormy ocean she knew so well ; and far away 
in the horizon a boat, a mere dark speck upon a shining 
-floor. And she had known — at once she had known — that 
in that boat was a solitary man, the man she loved. Then, 
all at once, as things do happen in dreams, she had found 
herself in the same tiny croft, and there, at her feet, this 
man dying or fainting. She took the dark, drooping 
head in her arms, the hair wet with the salt sea-spray, and 
in her dream she caressed it, in her dream she kissed the 
pallid lips ; kissed them again and again ; kissed them so 
passiocfl^^ly that once more life, dear life, breathed 
through them. And with this breath of another's life on 
4ier lip she awoke. 

This was why Bab wns out upon the cliff-top that calm, 



star-lit night ; this was why she remained there, waiting 
to see what might come to pass. 

She no more came so near to the squire, though she 
knew of his presence there.. Always she remained a little 
further to the north, receding when he advanced. Her 
instinct toward self-efEaeement in all things had developed 
rapidly of late. It was a certain sign of other develop- 
ments. Only the coarser soul desires to be aggreasively 
en Evidence. 

Long after midnight Bab watched there. She thought 
often of the old man behind ; of what his sorrow most be, 
his longing, his weariness, his despair. Her heart yearned 
toward him ; for another's sake, perhaps, still the yearn- 
ing was tender and true. If only she nught have apoken 
to him ; if only she might have dared to comfort him with 
the hope that still lingered in her own heart I 

So the night went on — that long, drear, silent night 

At last the dawn broke ; a soft, pink-gray dawa above a 
soft, pink-gray sea. 

Slowly the faint pink deepened to rose-oolor ; slowly 
the rose-tint spread across the wide, far distance. 

Then, presently, above the pure rose-red, a glowing 
gold gleamed through the shining edge of each aecending 
cloud ; pearl-gray shadows subdued the amber and the 
rose into one lovely harmony of color ; the sea took up 
each note and repeated it ; while overhead, even now, the 
stars were fading one by one from the night- toned ether 
of deepest blue. Bab had seen many sunrises, bat none 
had moved her as she was moved now. 

She was standing on the furthest point of the big brown 
point called Scarcliff Nab, tremulous, hopeful, admiring, 
despairing, expectant ; above all, expectant Every mo- 
ment the scene about her seemed to reproduce more eloaely 
the scene of the vision she had had. 

Expectant ? Yes, her very soul seemed to tremble 
within her as her quick sight swept the sea-leagues of the 
wide horizon before her. Her heart was beating wildly. 
This was the scene ! this the light I this the honr I this 
the moment ! 

*< He is there I he must be there ! And yet no, not 
there, but ^e— somewhere near to me. I feel it I I 
know it I He is living I He is near T' 

Bab did not say these things; even to herself she 
did not say them. 

For a long time, or long it seemed, Bab stood there on 
the brown ruggednesa The light morning breeze sighed 
as it passed her by ; she had no sigh to give in response. 
Her whole being was strained to the utmost tension. 

At last I at last ! at liAsr ! Bab kcelt on the bare brown 
rock, -and covered her face with her hands ; and as she 
knelt she prayed ; prayed passionate prayers for whomso- 
ever might be living, or dying, in the far-off speck that 
she knew to be a boat But for her dream, that warning 
dream, she hod not been there. 

Beyond doubt this was the very boat of her dream, the 
very aspect it had had in that vision of the night, a mere 
dark speck out upon a wide and shining sea. 

<*He is there! living or dead, he is thei-eP* Barbar* 
exclaimed, rising to her feet, and hastening over the 
cliffs to find the old man, who was yet doubtless watching. 
** Living or dead, Hartas Theyn is in yon little boat/** 

(To be continued,) 



THE PARTRIDGE. 



This bird, so dear to sportsmen, is found spread over 
the greater part of Europe, and quite common in 'Ame- 
rica, always being found most plentifttlly near cultivated 
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groand. It feeds upon Tarioas anbetanoes, such as grain 
and seeds in the Autumn, and green leaves and insects in 
the Spring and early Summer. In all probability this 
bird, although it may do some damage to the cornfields, 
may still be very useful to the farmer by its unceasing war 



upon the smaller "vermin," that deyasti^te the fields and 
injure the crops. Small slugs are a favorite diet with the 
partridge, which has a special faculty for discovering them 
in the recesses where they hide themselves during the day, 
and can even hunt successfully after the eggs of these 
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destniotiye creatures. Caterpillari are aUo eaten by this 
t)ird, and the terrible black grub of the turnip is consumed 
in great numbers by the partridges. Even the white cab- 
bage butterfly, whose numerous oflBspring are so huitful in 
•the kitchen garden, falls a victim to the quick-eyed part- 
•ridge, which leaps into the air and seizes it in its beak as 
the white -winged pest comes fluttering unsuspectingly 
over the bird's head. 

The partridge begins to lay about the end of April, 
^gathering together a bundle of dried grasses into some 
shallow depression in the ground, and depositing therein a 
dutch of eggs, generally from twelve to twenty in number. 
"Sometimes a still f^reater nnmber have been found, but in 
these cases it is tolerably evident from many observations 
that several birds have laid in the same nest. Now and 
ithen a number of pheasants' eggs are fonnd in the uest of 
a partridge, and vice versa ; the pheasant seeming, however, 
to be the usurper in most iostances. The partridge is 
singularly careless of the position of her nest, placing it 
in the most exposed situatiouF, and sitting upon the eggs 
with perfect contentment, although within a yard or two 
•of a footpath. In color the eggs are not unlike those of 
the pheasant, being of a smooth olive-brown. 

The mother bird aits very closely, and is not easily v 
frightened from her charge ; and during the last day or 
two of incubation she is so fearless that she will not suffer 
4ierself to be disturbed, and will allow the scythe of the 
mower to kill her on her nest rather than desert her home. 
"Sitting partridges have sometimes allowed themselves to 
•be taken by hand. When imminent danger threatens the 
<ne8t, the mother bird has been known to carry off the eggs 
aiod convey them to a place of safety, executing the task in 
41 wonderfnlly short space of time. 

Wlien the young are hatched they are strong on their 
legs at once, rnnniog about with ease, and mostly leaving 
the nest on the same day. The mother takes her little 
new-born brood to their feeding-places, generally ant-hills 
or caterpillar-haunted spots, and aids them in their search 
After food by scratching away the soil with her feet. The 
meets of the wood-ant, which are mostly found in fir 
'plantations, or hilly ground, being very full of inhabit- 
■ants, very easily torn to pieces, and the ants and their 
'larvse and pupse being very large, are favorite feeding- 
iplaces of the partridge, which in such localities is said to 
acquire a better flavor than among the lower pasture- landa 

The young brood, technically called a '* covey," asso- 
ciate together, and have a very strong local tendency, 
adhering with great pertinacity to the same field or patch 
of land. When together they are mostly rather wild, and 
dart off at the least alarm with their well-known whirring 
£ight, just topping a hedge or wall and settling on the 
other side till again put up ; but when the members of the 
-covey are separated they seem to dread the air, and crouch 
•closely to the ground, so that it is t\^e object of the sports- 
man to scatter the covey and to pick them up singly. 
"They are alirajs alarmed at a soaring bird, whether of 
prey or not, and squat closely to the ground. When they 
4ire very wild and shy, the sportsmen take advantage of 
this propensity, and fly a kite shaped like a hawk over 
them, thus inducing them to lie frightened on the ground 
•until the dog can point them in the proper fashion. Even 
■a common, long-tailed, round-shouldered boy*s kite will 
Answer the purpose well enough. Some punctilious sports- 
cnen, however, denounce the kite as a trick only worthy of 
« poacher, and would rather walk after the birds all day 
without getting a shot than secure a full bag by the use of 
fiuch a device. 

About the middle or end of February, according to the 
mildness or inclemency of the season, the partridge begins 



to pair ; and as the male birds are very numerous, they 
flght desperate battles for the object of their love. While 
engaged in combat, they are so deeply absorbed in battls^ 
that they may be approached quite closely, as they whirl 
round and round, grasping each other by the beak, and 
have even been taken by band. So strong, however, is 
the warlike instinct, that, when released, the furious birds 
recommence the quarrel 

The females take no part in these battles; waiting 
quietly, like the strong-minded heroines of romance, to 
abide the issue of the combat, and to reward the victors 
with their love. Not that they are devoid of courage, but 
they reserve its display for a better purpose, namely, the 
defense of their young. Should a hen partridge be dis- 
turbed while in charge [of her little brood, she will en- 
deavor to put them out of danger, and to draw the intruder 
aside by the exertion of many a crafty wile. But should 
the enemy come upon them too suddenly to be deceived 
by cunning, she will boldly dash at the foe, and, with 
self-sacrificing courage, attack with beak, foot and wing, 
until the enemy has left the ground or herself is killed, 
knowing that her young charge are taking advantage of 
the time to place themselves in safety. Small though the 
bird may be, it can strike with considerable force, and has 
been known to inflict some painful wounds on the faces 
of human beings who have suddenly disturbed a brood of 
young. ^' 

Though strong and rapid of flight for a short distance^ 
the partridge loves not to trust itself overmuch to the air, 
and cannot fly to any great distance without alighting. 
When these birds are forced to pass over wide rivers or 
arms of the sea, they are often so wearied that they fall 
into the water, and these are mostly drowned, having but 
little idea of swimming, beyond the idea that they are to 
sit still and trust to their fortune. A bird thus fallen into 
the sea wilV sometimes be washed to shore, should the tide 
be favorable, but in fresh water it is generally drowned, or 
snapped up by a hawk from above, or a big pike from 
below, should such fresh- water sharks feed in the same 
locality. 

The plumage of the partridge is brown of several shades 
above, mingled with gray. The breast is gray, with a 
horseshoe-like pate!) of rich chestnut on its lower portion, 
and the sides and fltuks are barred with chestnut The 
total length of the male bird is rather more than a foot ; 
the female is smaller than her mate, and the chestnut bars 
on the flanks are broader than those of the male. 



EDtJCArKioN IN FRANOB.— Tbe Oatholics of Franoa are 
solving the educational queation in their own way. The 
Government withdrew from the theological faculties of 
the Catholic Ohnrch all financial aid, and the latter there- 
upon at once began to establish universities of their own, 
over which they could have absolute control In the last 
ten years no less than five such schools have been or- 
ganized, and all are in good working order. They are 
situated at P^ris, Lille, Toulouse, Lyons, and Angers. 
The Protostant faculties are still supported by the State, 
but it is every year l>ecoming more difficult to persuade 
the Government to grant the meagre pittance. The 
stipends formerly paid to the theological students the 
State has refused to pay, and collections are now regu« 
larly taken in the churches in order to raise this money. 
This has been very successful, especially in the Reformed 
Ohurch, and there it is very necesiary that it should be 
so. There are fifty-three Reformed parishes vacant in 
the Reformed Church of France, some of them having 
been eo for eight or ten ¥)^SKfy^^^^^P^^^^^f^Q\p^ 
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THE STORMING OF THE REDOUBT. • 
Bt Pbospeb Meiuusb. . 
Ohb of mj naiHtary friends, who died of fever in Greece 
come jeart ago, gave me an account one day of the first 
aff«ir in which he bad been engaged. I was so stmok 
that I wrote it down from memory as soon as I had leisure. 
H«re it is : 

I rejoined the regiment on the evening of the 4th of 
September. I fonod the colonel in bivouac. He received 
me at first roughly enough ; but when he had read the 

letter of reoommeudation from General B , he changed 

bis tone, and addressed some kind words to me. 

He presented me to my captain, who CAme in that mo- 
ment from a reconnoissanoe. This captain, whom it did 
not take me long to fathom, was a tall, dark man, with a 
liard, repulsive physiognomy. He had risen from the 
ranks, having gained his epaulets and his cross on the 
field of battle. His voice, which was hoarse and weak, 
contrasted strangely with his almost gigantic stature. 
Tbey told me that this strange Toice was owing to a ball 
which had pierced him through and through at the battle 
of Jena. Learning that I came fresh from the school of 
FontAinebleau, he made a wry face and said : '* My lieu- 
tenant died yesterday " I caught his meaning: '*I 

want a man to take his place, and you are not the man for 
ii*' A sharp word came to my lips, but I checked it 

The moon rose behind the- redoubt of Oheverino, not 
more than two cannon-shot from our bivouaa It was large 
and red, as it usually is when it rises ; but this CTening it 
appeared to me of extraordinary size. For an instant the 
redoubt stood out in sbadow on the shining disk of the 
moon. It resembled the cone of a volcano at the moment 
of ernptioo. 

An old coldier, near whom I was standing, remarked the 
«oIor of the moon. '* It's very red," said he; "that's a 
sign that we shall have to pay dear to get it, this famous 
redoubt r I have always been supeistitions, and this 
augnry, at that moment especially, affected me. I lay 
down, but I could not sleep. I got up and walked for 
some timf>, looking at the immense line of fires which 
oovered the heights beyond the village of Oheverino. 

When I thought that the fresh and keen night-air had 
pooled my blood enong'.), I returned to the fire, I wrapped 
myself carefully in my cloak and shut my eyes, hoping 
not to open them before day ; but sleep would not come. 
Insensibly my thoughts assumed a gloomy coloring. I 
said to myself that I had not a friend among the hundred 
tbonsand men that covered the plain. If I were wounded 
I should be in a hospital, treated without consideration by 
ignorant surgeons. All I had heard of surgical opera- 
tions came into my mind. My heart beat violently, and 
inecbanically I placed my handkerchief and pocketbook 
on my chest, as a kind of cuirass. Fatigue overwhelmed 
me, and I doz?d every minute, and every minute some 
dark thought came back with fresh force and woke me 
with a start Howefer, fatigue got the best of it, and 
%ben the reveille sounded I was fast a&leep. We drew up 
in line of battle, the muster was called, then wa stacked 
arms and everything announced that we were going to 
spend a quiet day. 

About three o'clock an aHe-de-camp rode up with 
orders. We were commanded to take our arms again, our 
skirmish - line spread itself over the plain, we followed 
slowly, and in twenty minutes we saw the whole of the 
Bussian advanoe-gnard fall back and enter the redoubt. 
A battery of artillery came and unlimbered itself on our 
Tight, and another o our left but both much in advance 
of us. They opened a very lively fire on the enemy, who 



replied energetically, and soon the redoiibt of Oheverino 
disappeired under thick clouds of smoke. 

Our regiment was almost sheltered from the fire of the 
Bnsilans by a bend in the ground. TUeir bullets rare, 
moreover, among us (for they fired in preference on our 
gunners), passed over our heads, or at most sent a little 
earth and amaH stones down upon us. 

As soon as the order to march forward had been given, 
my captain looked at me so sternly, that 1 was forced to 
pass my hand over my young mustache with as easy an 
air as possible. 

I was not afraid, and the only fear I had was, that they 
should fancy I was frightened. These harmless bullets 
contributed, besides, to keep up my heroic calmness. My 
self-love told me that I was running into great danger, for 
at last I was under the fire of a battery. I was highly 
gratified at being so much at my ease, and I thought of 
the pleasure of relating the taking of the redoubt of Ohev- 
erino in Madame B 's drawing-room in the Bue de 

Provence. 

The colonel passed before our company. He addressed 
me : <* Well 1 I think you will see some sharp work for 
a beginning 1" 

I smiled with a perfectly martial air, and brushed the 
sleeve of my coat on which a bullet fulling some paces off 
had sent a little dust 

The Bussians, perceiving the inefficacy of bullets, began 
to use shells, which could reach us more easily in the hoi* 
low where we were posted. An explosion carried off my 
shako, and killed a man near me. 't^^Vi i 

**I congratulate you," said the captain, as I came back 
after picking np my shako ; *<you are quit for the day." 
I knew this military superstition, that the axiom non bis 
in idem finds its application as much on a field of battle 
as in a court of justice. I put on my shako proudly. 
"That's an unceremonious way of saluting people," said 
I, as gayly as I could. This bad joke, under the circum- 
stances, seemed excellent '*I congratulate you," an- 
swered the captain ; ** you will have nothing more, and 
this evening yon will command a company, for I know the 
oven is getting hot for me. Every time I have been 
wonnded, the o£Scer next to me has received some spent 
ball ; and," he added, in a lower and almost bashful tone, 
"their names always began with P." 

I tried to be strong-minded. Many people would have 
done as I did ; many people would have been as much 
strnck as I was by theso prophetic words. Baw soldier 
that I was, I felt that I could not confide my feelings 
to any one, and that I ought to appear always coldly 
intrepid. 

At the end of half an hour the Bnssian fire slackened 
sensibly ; then we left our covert and marched on the 
redoubt Our regiment was composed of three battalions. 
The second was ordered to turn the flank of the redoubt 
on the side of the gorge ; the two others were to assault it 
I was in the third battalion. Ooming out from behind the 
kind of breastwork that had protected ns, we were received 
with several discharges of musketry which did little mis- 
chief in our ranks. The whistling of the balls surprised 
me; I often turned my head, and thus drew some jokes 
upon myself from my comrades, who were more used to 
the noise. "On the whole," I said to myself, "a battle 
is not such a terrible thing 1" 

We advanced at a running pace, preceded by sharps 
shooters. All at once the Bussians uttered three hurrahs, 
three distinct hurrahs, then remained silent and did not 
fire. "I don't like this silence," said my captain ; "that 
augurs nothing good for us." I found that our men were 
ratber noisy, and I could not help drawing a comparison. 
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in my own mind, between their tamnltnona clamors and 
^e imposing silence of the enemy. 

We qnickly reached the foot of the redoubt ; the pali- 
lades had been broken down and the earth torn up by our 
bullets. The soldiers sprang on these ruins with cries of 
"YiTC TEmpereurl" louder than could haTC been ez* 
pected from men who had already shouted so much. 

I looked up, and I never shall forget the sight I saw. 
The greater 
part of the 
smoke had 
risen and re- 
mained sus- 
pended like a 
canopy twenty 
feet above the 
red o u bt . 
TJirough a 
bluish vapor 
you saw the 
Bussian gren- 
adiers (behind 
their half -de- 
stroyed breast- 
works), their 
arms raised, 
motionless as 
statues. I 
think I can 
?till see each 
soldier, with 
his 1 e f t eye 
looking at us, 
and his right 
hidden by his 
raised musket. 
In an embras- 
ure, a few feet 
from us, near 
a cannon, was 
a man holding 
a match. 

I shuddered 
and thought 
that my last 
hour was 
come. 

••Now the 
dance is going 
to begin," 
cried my cap- 
tain. •* Good- 
night !" These 
were the last 
words I ever 
heard him 
utter. 

A rolling of 
drums was 
heard in the 

redoubt I saw all the gnns lowered. I shut my eyes, ond 
I heard a frightful crash, followed by cries and groans. I 
opened my eyes, surprised to find myself stilt in the 
world. The redoubt was anew enveloped in smoke. I 
was surrounded by wounded and dead. My captain was 
stretched at my feet, his head crushed by a ball, and I 
was covered with his blood and brains. Of all my com- 
pany, there only remaiaed standing six men and myself. 

To this carnage succeeded a moment of stupor. The 
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colonel, putting his hat on the end of his sword, was the 
first to climb the breastwork, shouting, " Vive 1* Empe- 
reur I'* He was followed immediately by all the survivors. 
I have scarcely any further clear remembrance of what 
followed. We entered the redoubt, I know not how ; we 
fought hand-to-hand amid a smoke so dense that we could 
not see one another. I believe I struck, for my sword was 
alt bloody. At last I heard the cry of victory, and the 

smoke clear- 
ing oS, I per- 
ceived that the 
ground of the 
redoubt was 
quite hidden 
by dead bodies 
and blood. 
The cannon, 
particularly, 
were buried 
under heaps of 
slain. Abont 
two hundred 
men in French 
uniforms were 
groux>ed with- 
out any order ; 
some were 
loading their 
guns, others 
wiping their 
b ayo nets. 
Eleven Bos- 
sian prisoners 
were w i tb 
them. The 
colonel was Ij- 
ing bleediog 
on a fragment 
of cannon, 
near the 
breach. A few 
soldiers press- 
ed round him ; 
I approached. 
"Where is the 
senior cap- 
tain r* he ask- 
ed a sergeant 
The sergeant 
shrugged his 
shoulders in a 
very express- 
ive manner. 
••And the se- 
nior lieuten- 
ant ?" •* This 
gentleman, 
who came yes- 
terday," said 
the sergeant, 

in a perfectly calm tone. The colonel smiled bitterly, 
hiding all expression of his sufferings. 

"Come, sir," he said to me, "you command in chief ; 
barricade the breach of the redoubt quickly with these 

wagons, for the enemy is in force ; but General C 

will support you." 

"Colonel," I said, «* you are badly wounded !" 
•' Done for, my good fellow, but the redoubt is taken, 
au'i you must hold it" — 
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THE CONVICT'S MESSAGE 

By Floren'ce B. Hallowell. 



Geoffbey Bochesteb considered his life a foilure, for, 
fetariing out with bright hopes, high ambitions and a de- 
tcsrmination to win fame and fortune, be fijids himself, at 
twenty -eight years of age, a prison surgeon, with convicts 
and jailbirds for his patients, and no prospect of ever 
ooonpying a more exalted position. 

His parents were powerless to help him. They had 
orippled their resources very considerably in giving him 
his medical education, and they could do no more. It 
was from a sincere appreciation of the many saciifices 
they had made for him, and a desire to release them as 
soon as possible from the burden of his support, that 
Oeoffrey accepted the appointment of cT^urgeon in the 
Howard County Jail, which some friends had interested 
themselves to procure for him. 

He had at first considered it only a temporary position, 
to be resigned as soon as something better appeared in 
view ; but the something better had kept persistently 
out of sight, and at the end of five years he was still in 
the jail, prescribing for the various ills and ailments of^ 
the most degraded of God's creatures. 

Custom had not attached him to his duties, and his 
salary was too smaU to reconcile him to them. 

It seemed to him sometimes as if he grew more rebel- 
lions, more diaaatidfied with every day, more keenly con- 
scious that the best years of his life were being wasted, 
and that his oonBtant association with convicts was hav- 
ing a degrading effect upon him. 

He grew to loath every detail of the wearisome prison 
life— to leel sick of the perpetual sight of the dreary 
stone corridors, the whitewashed walls and narrow cots 
on which his patients lay ; to dread th^ clang of the 
heavy doors, the clank of the heavy chains, the monoton- 
ous tramp, tramp, of the guard pacing up and down 
the long corridors. 

But he saw no way to release himself from his mar- 
tyrdom* 

The resignation of his situation would involve the dis- 
comfort of his parents, unless he could step into some- 
thing else that would pay as well. 

He was thinking over his woes one night as he rest- 
lessly walked up and down the floor of his small surgery. 
His sense of the injustice and cruelty of the fate he had 
met had never been keener than on this night ; for all 
day long he had been working over a convict who was 
dying of congestion of the lungs, and he was worn out, 
tired, sick, and in a fit mood to feel the hardness of his 
fate. 

'* I shall begin to believe myself a convict like all the 
rest if this goes on much longer,*' he muttered. ** I dare 
■ay I have thoughts as wild, rebellious and bad as any 
among them. My chains are as heavy as theirs, in spite 
of the fact that they make no sound. Oh, if something 
would only occur to take me away where I would never 
see the face of a jailbird again !" 

He threw himself into the only chair the narrow cell 
contaiaed, and buried his face in his hands. 

There was a dull kind of satisfaction in giving way to 
the gloomy thoughts which oppressed him, and he had 
never felt less like being interrupted by the call of duty. 
The sound of a respectful knock on the door brought a 
frown to his brow, and a dark, angry look to his hand- 
some face. 

His voice sounded extremely harsh as he cried : 

•' Come in ! What's the matter now ?" 



The door opened to admit a warden. 

**No. 86 is going fast, sir." 

"Well, I've done all I could for him," said Geoflrey 
Rochester, impatiently. ''I felt sure from the first that 
he was done for. " 

'*But he has asked for you, sir," said the man. 

'* They all ask for me," said Geoflfrey. *' They seem to 
think I can bargain with Death to stay away. For xnj 
part, I should be glad to die any time if I was a convict 
You can go, Jeffries." 

The warden withdrew, wondering at the doctor's irrita- 
bility. It was seldom that Geoffrey Bochester permitted 
any one to see him otherwise than composed. 

"What under heaven can the man want of me?" he 
muttered, as he took a couple of bottles from a wooden 
press in one comer of the room. " I'll give him a sooth- 
ing draught, and he won't know anything more of the 
troubles of this world until he wakes up in the next" 

He went out, and walked quickly along the dim stone 
corridor until he came to the door o^ the cell at the ex- 
treme end of it. Into ihis he stepped, and softly cloeed 
the door behind him. 

It was an ordinaiy narrow cell, with bare, whitewashed 
walls, and deatilnte of furniture, except a low bed, on 
whioh the dying prisoner lay, and a three-legged wooden 
stool, on which the surgeon took a seat directly he en- 
tered. 

On a bracket on the wall stood a small kerosene 
lamp, which threw a sickly gleam of yellow light OTer 
the white, drawn face on the bed. 

The prisoner so soon to be released fnmi the cares, 
sorrows and perplexities of this stcange world was de- 
cidedly unprepossessing in appearance. His hair was cnt 
short in compliance with the regulations of the prison, 
and his pain and suffering had given his face a drawn 
and haggard look. 

But in good health and before sin and bad passions 
had marked his mouth with such heavy, unmistakable 
lines, ha might well have been called fine-looking. 

His eyes were large and dark, his features regular, and 
his figure tall and well-proportioned. 

That he had been born a gentleman, and had fallen bj 
degrees into the paths of vice and crime, the surgeon feli 
pretty certain ; but he knew nothing of his history ex- 
cept that, after a long career of crime, he had been finally 
convicted and sent to prison to serve a term of ten 
years for forgery. 

Only three of those years had passed, and he was to 
escape the other seven through the portals Death held 
open for him. 

** Is there anything I can do for you ?" asked the 
surgeon. 

** Tell me again that you are sttre there is no hope for 
me," said the convict, feebly. "I feel myself growing 
weaker ; but hope, you know, dies hard." 

*'Iam sure that you have not an hour to live," said 
Geoffrey, firmly. ** If there is any message, any " 

" There's no chance of a sudden turn for the better ?"^ 
interrupted the man. 

"None whatever," answered the surgeon, firmly. 

"You wouldn't deceive me ?" 

"What would possibly be my motive for doing so?" 

The convict did not answer. He seemed exhausted, 
and closed his eyes. His breath came in slow, fitful 
gasps. ^^ 
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"YouVe been kind to me," he said, at length, after 
snch a long panse that Geoifrey thought he wonld never 
speak again ; "and I mean to trust " 

A sadden fit of coughing came upon him, and when it 
was over he was perceptibly weaker. 

"Don't try to talk. You only hurt yourself," said 
GeoflOrey. " Lie still, and I will give you a few drops of 
something that will make you sleep." 

The convict slowly turned his head on his pillow, and 
fixed his keen, dark eyes on the surgeon's face, as if he 
fain would read his very soul ; then he said, faintly : 

" Pencil r 

Understanding at once that he was too weak to talk 
more, and had something to communicate in writing, 
Geoffirey drew a pencil and notebook from his pocket 
and handed them to him. 

Endowed with that singular strength which often 
comes at the last to the dying, the convict began to 
write. 

But the process was a slow and difficult one, and dur- 
ing one of his frequent pauses for rest he looked up at 
Geoi&ey, and his lips formed rather than uttered the 
word : 

"Prwniser 

" I promise," said the young surgeon, without the 
least idea to what he was committing himself. 

The man seemed satisfied, and returned to his writing. 
Suddenly a tremor seized him, the pencil fell from his 
nervelesB fingers, his hand dropped by his side, there 
was a peculiar, rattling sound in his throat, a film came 
over his eyes, and, with a little gasp, he sank back — 
dead I 

Geoffirey saw at once that all was over, and, accus- 
tomed to such scentes, he made no ado about it. 

He picked up the notebook, which still lay on the 
dead man's chest, drew the sheet over the ghastly face, 
and, stepping to the door, told the warder watching out- 
side that No. 86 was gone. 

It was not until an hour later, when h* went to his 
room to retire for the night, that the surgeon thought of 
looking at what had been written in his notebook. 

He had attached no importance to it, for he knew by 
experience thai the dying have generally a few last words 
of some sort or another to write or say; and this was 
probably a message to some mother or sweetheart which 
he had engaged himself to deliver. 

The writing was almost illegible, so tremulous had 
been the convict's hand, but when at length deciphered, 
the message ran as follows : 

"Brooktown Junction. Heathcote Meadow. Big oak-tree. 
Di|p. Give all to in " 

"Deuced mysterious," muttered the doctor. "Pity 
his strength hadn't lasted a few minutes longer. What 
does this Sanscrit mean ? I'm to dig, it seems. Now, I 
wonder " 

Then suddenly his face lighted up. He thought he 
saw to what his promise bound him. Something had 
been hidden in Heathcote Meadow under a big oak-tree. 
He was to find it and give it— to whom ? 

There was no way of answering this question. It 
eofuld never be answered by the silent figure lying in the 
bare cell which the surgeon had just left, and to whom 
else could it be put ? The poor convict had died just 
as the most important part of his message was to be 
written. 

Yery much excited and agitated, the doctor sat up 
tmtil nearly dawn, turning this strasge case over in his 
mind* '^ 



He determined at last to go to Brooktown Junction. 
He knew the place welL 

It was only about fifty miles from Millborough, where 
his parents lived. He would probe the matter to the 
bottom if possible; if not, as far as he could. 

Perhaps in the discovery he would make at ihe oak- 
tree would be a clew to the one to whom the treasure — 
for treasure the surgeon believed he should find — was to 
be given or restored. 

As soon as it was daylight Geoffrey set about arrang- 
ing for the journey he had decided to make. 

He persuaded a young surgeon of his acquaintance to 
assume his duties temporarily, and was enabled to take 
the noon train for Brooktown Junction, which was & 
small country village about two hundred miles dis- 
tant 

During the ride, which seemed tediously long to him, 
he occupied himself with speculations about the dead 
convict and his dying message. 

Who was No. 86 ? He had been consigned to the jail 
under the name of Bichard Hartford ; but it was safe to 
conclude that that was not his real name. 

How earnestly GeofErey wished that he had Hved long 
enough to finish that message he had begun too late. 

The young surgeon arrived at Brooktown Junction too 
late to begin his investigatiomi thai night, and he wa^ 
obliged to control his impatienoe ae best he could, and 
make himself as comfortable as poBsihle in the small 
inn. 

At daylight he was up and dressed, too much excited 
over the prospect of the discovery he expected to make 
to be contented in bed. But he was foroed to wait «ntil 
eight o'clock for his breakfast, and it was nearly nine 
before he started out to look for Heathcote Meadow. 

He did not like to make any inquiries, for, he thought, 
snoh a course would inevitably arouse suspicion, and so 
he trusted to luck to give him the desired informattion. 
Foot once luck was in his favor. 

As he walked down one of the many green lanes lead- 
ing from the picturesque little village, he met a child, 
barefooted and sunburnt, carrying a large bundle in his 
small arms. 

" Where are you going, my lad ?" asked the surgeon. 
" That bundle is too heavy for you, I fancy." 

The child stopped, pleased at the stranger's notice. 

"It ain't as heavy as it looks, sir," he said, with a 
slight lisp, "and I'm goin' to Miss Heathcote's with it," 
pointing toward the west, where the chiocAeys of a large 
house were distinguishahle through the trees.' 

"Miss Heathcote's I" repeated the surgeon. " I tbink 
I will walk with you a little way, my boy. " 

He turned and followed the child, who was delighted 
at his condescension, little dreaming of its motive. 

As he climbed over a moss-grown stile leading into a 
large meadow, the boy said, in an explanatory tone, " I 
goes through here 'cause it's shorter," and immediately 
struck into a well-worn foot-path leading directly from 
the stile. 

"Stop a moment," said Geoffrey. "What do you call 
this field ? Has it any name ?" 

"Heathcote Meadow, sir," answered the boy; and 
though Geoffrey had been almost sure of receiving ex- 
actly that reply, he could not help the sudden bound of 
his heart as he heard it 

"I think I will wait here until you come back," he 
said, seating himself on the stile ; and with an " All 
right, sir," the child left him. 

There were only three oak-trees in the meadow, and 
Geoffirey had no difficulty in singling out theLi&rgeei 
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and he was thinking with some impatience how difficult 
it would be to restrain all day his anxiety to go to work 
under it, when he heard the rustle of a woman's garments 
behind him, and a soft, wonderfully pleasant voice said : 

** Excuse me, sir ; but may I pass ?'* 

Geoffrey turned, thinking as he sprang down from the 
stile that he had never seen a lovelier creature than 
this young girl, on whom his eyes fell with an earnest, 



admiring gaze, which brought the blood to her cheek. 
She was tall, slender and extremely graceful, with a 
well-rounded form, a proudly poised little head, crowned 
with rippling chestnut hair, and brown eyes as soft and 
innocent as those of a wild gazelle. 

Embarrassed by the earnest gaze of the stranger, the 
girl hastened to escape from it ; but she was not to do so. 
Fate was to make her acquainted with the young surgeon. 
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In passing over the stile her dress canght in a large 
splinter, and, as she attempted to step down, she was 
thrown suddenly backward and fell, almost at Geoffrey's 
feel In an instant he was assisting her to rise, full of 
regrets for her accident ; but as she stood on her feet 
bhe gave a little cry, and almost fainted on his breast. 
"What is it?" he cried, in alarm. 



He held her in his arms, his heart beating wildly. 

"I am afraid that I have sprained my ankle," she an- 
swered, in a tone of great agitation. 

" What shall I do ?" answerM Geoffirey, as he seated 
her on the stile, looking anxiously at her pale face and 
trembling lips. *'Will yon ^lexmit me to examine yonr 
ankle ? I am a surgeon." 
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"No, no," she said, coloring deeply. "But would 
jou be willing to go to the Manor and ask that a car- 
riage be sent for me ? I am Miss Heathcote. " 

Geoffrey was beginning to reply that he would be only 
too happy to serve her in any way, when he was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the little boy he had pre- 
viously seen, who came running along the path in fall 
pursuit of a yellow butterfly. 

. "Ah," said Miss Heathcote, "here is Benny Lowe. 
"He can go for me." 

She called the child to her and gave him the message 
to the Manor, urging him to hurry. 

"You must let me stay with you until your carriage 
comes," said Geoffrey, as the child ran otL "I feel as if 
] was a good deal to blame for your accident." 

•' Not at all," returned Helen Heathcote, quickly. " It 
was entirely due to my own awkwardness." 

She thought, as she spoke, that this stranger was the 
handsomest and most pleasing man she had ever seen. 

She really enjoyed the half -hour spent with him before 
her carriage came, in spite of the pain in her ankle, and 
felt quite well acquainted with him. 

She willingly accorded him permission to call upon 
her the following day, making Geoffrey feel that he had 
not made a disagreeable impression on her. 

He had learned a good deal about her in that half- 
hour's conversation. She told him that until recently 
she had lived with an aunt a long way from Brooktown 
Junction, and had never expected to find a home at the 
Manor ; for her uncle who had owned it had never ex- 
pressed the slightest affection for her, and had openly 
avowed his intention of leaving his money to found 
a hospital for aged men. 

He was a strange, morose old man himself, and lived 
like a hermit, seeing no one but his servants from the 
beginning to the end of the year. 

On his death it had been a great surprise to every one 
to find that his niece inherited his property. 

"If it wasn't for just one thing, I would be as happy as 
the day is long," Helen Heathcote had said to Geoffrey ; 
and the arrival of the carriage prevented him from ask- 
ing what that thing was. 

Geoffrey watched the carriage drive away, a smile on 
his &ice as he reflected on his good fortune in meeting 
this lovely woman ; and it was not until it disappeared in 
a cloud of dust down the lane that he remembered again 
the big oak-tree. 

He lounged about the inn the rest of the day, think- 
ing of Helen Heathcote, and did not return to the 
meadow until nine' o'clock, when most of the inhabit- 
ants of the sleepy little village were seeking their beds. 
He had pravided himself with a spade and a small lan- 
t«m» and he began his work as soon as he had reached 
the tree. 

Unaccustomed to vigorous exercise of any kind, he 
soon tired of this, and only the ^pectation of making 
an important discovery induced him to continue it. 

He dug a hole several feet deep, and came to no- 
thing. The perspiration was pouring from every pore. 
Almost convinced that he had been deceived, after all, 
he paused to rest. 

"I will dig five minutes more, and then if I don't 
come to anything, I'll give the whole affair up," he said 
to himself, as, after resting ten minutes, he again took 
up the spade. 

But he had not dug half the allotted time when he felt 
his spade strike against something hard. Another uk)- 
ment and he was able to draw to light a small, iron- 
bound box. He did not make any attempt to open it ; 



but quickly threw the earth back into the hole, stamped 
it down with his feet, and then, taking the box nndw his 
arm, made his way back to the inn. 

Alone in his room,' with the door locked and the cur- 
tains down, Geof&ey opened the box, which was fastened 
by a padlock, which he was obliged to break. 

What did he find ? Evidently the hoard of some one 
who had been afraid to trust in banks. Pounds, shil- 
lings and pence — enough to keep a prudent man in com- 
fort for many years — and several pieces of old-fashioned 
jewelry. There was a costly necklace of pearls with a 
diamond pendant, a superb bracelet set with emeralds, 
and a beautiful onyx locket set with pearls and dia- 
monds. 

To whom did the contents of this box belong ? This 
was a question Geofl^y could not answer, and, as he 
asked it, he reflected that he alone knew of those last 
words spoken by the so-called Bichard Hartford, and a 
great temptation assailed him. Why should he not keep 
for his own use this fortune which had fallen so strangely 
into his hands ? Possibly by advertising, by ferreting 
out the story of every robbery which had taken place 
during the past ten years, he might discover the owner of 
this wealth. 

But ought it not really to belong to himself ? Had he 
not worked for it ? As the finder, was he not entitled to 
it ? The thought of returning to the dreary prison, to 
his narrow slip of a cell, to the hard, monotonous life, 
was terrible to him. And here was the chance for re- 
lease. Never, in all probability, would a second come 
to him. If he went back to the prison, he must go 
back with the expectation of staying there the rest of 
his life. 

Geoffrey Bochester spent a sleepless night, pondering 
this question of his keeping this fortune he had found, 
and when morning came he was pale and haggard. But 
he had decided the great question. 

He wrote a letter, resigning his position at the jail, 
and sent it off at once, so fearful was he that even now 
he might change his mind and prefer poverty and peace 
to wetdth and guilt And then he went up to the Manor 
to call on Helen Heathcote. 

She received him in a cozy little morning-room, wheie 
she lay on a sofa, as befitteda young lady with a sprained 
ankle. And she was very glad to see him. That was 
evident by her smiles and blushes. She introduced him 
to her aunt, a quiet, pleasant-faced old lady, whom he 
liked at once. 

Never had time passed more quickly to him, and 
when he rose to go, and glanced at the bronze dock 
on the mantel, he was loath to believe that he had spent 
two hours at the Manor. 

The consequence of his acquaintance with Helen 
Heathcote may be easily imagined. He remained in 
Brooktown for three weeks, learning with every day to 
love her better, and drawing her gentle heart moie 
closely to him, until the day when he confessed his love 
for her, and she was only too happy to promise to be his 
wife. She was easily satisfied as to his means, for her 
own were ample, and she asked no questions. Her 
heart was so whoUy his that she would have married 
him had he been a pauper. 

"The estate needs a master," said Helen, brightly. 
"I expect you to make a model country gentleman, 
Geoffirey." 

The young surgeon's parents wore delighted that he 
was to marry an heiress, and overwhelmed him with con- 
gratulations when he ran down to remain with them 
until the all-important day of marriage, 
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But Geoffrey was not happy. Who says thatrtlie ways 
of sin are pleasant and flowery ? It is false ! tbe flowers 
are the deadly nightshade, the trees are upas-trees. 
There was a dull pain gnawing ever at Qeoffrey Boches- 
ier's heart — a pain he oould not forget or put aside. And 
now that he was away from Helen, it troubled him more 
than ever. The possession of the wealth to which he 
had no right oppressed him like a nightmare. 

He could not be at peace. The surrender of his secret 
was equivalent to giving up his love, and he felt that he 
oould not lose her now. He felt sure that did she know 
the story she would cast him from her, root her love 
from her heart, and never consent to look upon his face 
again. She would consider him no better than a thief. 
An ugly word ; but he felt as if it belonged to him. 

Morbidly brooding over his guilt, remorse knocking 
continually at his heart, he grew thin, pale and worn. 
His parents wondered at his dejection, and grew to fear 
that his heart was not in the wealthy match he was about 
to make. 

" Geoflfrey," said his mother, one day, **what is the 
matter with you? You have changed terribly within 
the past few weeks. Oh, my son, if you do not love 

this girl, you " 

** Not love Helen I" he interrupted. ** She is the one 
woman in the world tc me. " 

*'Then I cannot understand your despondency," said 
his mother. "You have evidently something on your 
mind. If it is anything you onght to confess to Miss 
Heathcote, do not defer it until after your marriage. 
Her being bound to you would not prevent her from 
thinking you had deceived and distrusted her. You can 
better bear to lose her love now than then, my son." 

Geoflrey- made no reply ; but he thought over his 
mother's words as he tossed on his bed that night, and 
when morning broke he had resolved to go to Helen and 
tell her the story of his sin. 

He took the flrst train to Brooktown Junction, and 
reached the Manor just as Helen was starting out with 
well-filled basket for the poor. 

Sbe was both surprised and delighted to see him, and 
iumed back into the house with him very willingly. 

Sbe 4id not notice until they reached the drawing- 
roan Im^w pale he was. 

*'Qm&Brej, you have been ill V* she cried. ''Why did 
701 not let me know T* 

"I have been sick at heart, my darling," he said, draw- 
ing her to a sofa and making her take a seat by his side ; 
" for I have been nerving myself to tell you something 
which may part us, Helen." 
•*0h, GeoSrej, do not say that !" 
"Do you love me so wcil, then?" he asked. "But 
perhaps your love will die when you hear what I have to 
teU you." 

Then he began the story of the convict. He told her 
evsry detail, neither excusing nor blaming hims^ for his 
iwrt of the affair. 

"You did wrong not to seek for the owner of the 
property," she said, at length, slipping one hand in his 
and lifting her tear-wet eyes to his face ; " I see that, 
Geoi&ey. Bat there has been no harm done. You have 
oonfessed before it was too late to make amends, and we 
will go to work at once to search out the owner of the 

"And you still love me, Helen ?" 

"As well as ever, Geofi'rey — even better, I think, 
knowing how you have suffered," she answered. 

He breathed a long sigh of relief, and then drew from 
his coat-pocket a small box. Opening it, he showed her 



the emerald bracelet, the diamond pendant, the necklace 
and the costly onyx locket. 

"What lovely things!' she said. "Ah, how some 
woman must have grieved over their loss." 

She held the locket in her hand, turning it over and 
over, admiring the flash of the diamonds, and at that 
moment her aunt, Miss Hartford, entered the room. 

"Helen, are you " she began, and then her eyes 

fell on the jewelry. 

With a cry she staggered forward and caught the locket 
from Helen's hand. 4 

" Where did you get this ?" she asked, pale to the lips. 

"They came into Geoftcey*a possession through a 
convict," answered Helen. " Have you ever seen them 
before, aunt ?" 

"They are mine— all of them," said Miss Hartford, 
sinking into a chair. "Little did I imagine that I 
would ever see them again." 

She touched a secret spring in the locket, and it flew 
open, revealing a handsome, boyish face, the face of one 
whom this woman had once loved with all the strength 
of her heart. Where was he now ? 

"Tell me all about these — how you found them — 
everything," she said, turning to Geoffrey. 

He told her the story as he had told it to Helen, and 
when he had finished she said, in a hollow voice : 

" That convict was your brother, Helen ; your unfortu- 
nate brother Harold." 

" Oh, can it be possible ? How terrible I Aunt, he 
cannot have sunk so low as that !" cried Helen, her eyes 
overflowing with tears. 

And then Miss Hartford told them the history of her 
loss, which we will relate as briefly as possible. 

On the death of her brother-in-law, John Heathcote, 
the care and maintenance of his two children, Harold and 
Helen, had fallen upon Miss Hartford. Well had she 
fulfilled her duty toward the orphans ; but in spite of 
her care, Harold grew up wild, wicked and utterly with.- 
out principle. Yet she loved faim as she had never loved 
any other human being, and excused the various scrapes 
into which he fell through the vicious Hfe he led. He 
made her frequent visits, but only for the purpose of ex- 
torting money from her, and he would even beg from 
Helen every shilling of pocket-money she had. 

One night Miss Hartford was roused by a noise in the 
room below her. It was a small room, half study, half 
boudoir, in which she kept her desk. Being a brave 
woman, she descended the stairs at once, and peered 
through a glass door which separated the study from the 
morning-room. She expected to see a burglar, and she 
was not disappointed. Before her desk stood a man 
with a bunch of keys in one hand, with the other he was 
engaged in raising the lid of the desk, a ponderous, old- 
fashioned affedr, with many drawers. Miss Hartford waa 
about to retrace her steps to summon help, when the 
man turned his face toward her, and, to her horror, she 
saw that it was that of her nephew, Harold Heathcote. 

" Harold 1" she cried, and throwing open the door, 
rushed into the room. 

It was the last word she ever spoke to him. With a 
bound he reached her side, and with one terrible blow 
stretched her senseless on the floor. 

It was daylight before she recovered consciousness and 
was able to drag herself to her room. 

She found that a small iron box, in which she kept her 
money and a few pieces of jewrtry designed for Helen, 
was gone ; but she said nothing of the thefi 

She allowed H&len to believe that the money had been 
lost in some foolish speculation. She could not tell the 
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girl that lier brother had fallen to the level of a thiel 
The jewelry Helen had never seen, so she never in- 
quired after it. It wm supposed that Harold, after com- 
mitting the theft, had been afraid to nse the contents of 
the box ; or perhaps he had repented of his sin against 
one who had been his more than mother, and had hidden 
it in Heathcote Meadow until such time as he could use 
or return it. 

He had made frequent appeals to his uncle for aid, and 
it was safe to conclude that it was on one of these visits 
to the old man that he had buried his ill-gotten treasure 
under the big oak-tree. 

" To think,** said Miss Hartford, " that my boy died a 
felon in a common prison ! But I know he repented at 
last. He wanted to commission you to return the box to 
me, Qeoffrej, I can take comfort in that.** 

^•Tou will remember, Gooflfrey," said Helen, **that 



the day I met you first I said I would be perfectly bappy 
but for one thing ?*' 

"I remember, dear.** 

'* The one blot on my happiness was mj broilier 
Harold,** said the girl. <* I was perpetually haunted by 
the fear that he would disgrace himself in some tenibk 
manner. I would have spoken to you of him, but I 
could not bear to tell you of his sins. And to think 
you knew him 1** 

" He was not a good man," said (Geoffrey, ** but I have 
a great deal to thank him for, Helen. But for tibaft mes- 
sage he gave me on his deathbed, I would never liavie 
known you, and ** 

But Helen interrupted him with a loving kiss. 

"We have both cause for gratitude, then," she said. 
"My poor brother little knew, when he sent jon to 
Heathcote Meadow, that he was sending yon to me.** 
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CHANTILLY. 



The stately domain of Chantilly, which the exiled Due 
d'Aumale has turned over to his colleagues of the Insti- 
tute, to be held in trust for the French people, is one of 
the most ancient, as well as one of the most magnificent, 
in all the fair, historic land of France. The site (about 
twenty-five miles northwest of Paris, and at present on 
the direct line of the Northern Railway to Calais) was, as 
early as the thirteenth century, occupied by a seignioral 
stronghold, which, after passing through several hands, 
came finally into the possession of Pierre d'Orgemont, 
President of the Parliament. The Bourguignons captured 
it in 1422, and the English took it from them, holding it 
for four years, until Jeanne d*Arc drove the invaders out, 
and Charles VII. made his entrance into Compi^gne. 
The domain passed, through Marguerite d*Orgemont, 



into the possession of the second Jean de Montmorency. 
This was in 1429 ; and the illustrious family of Mont- 
morency held the estate for some two centuries and a 
half, greatly fortifying, improving and embellishing ii It 
was the Constable Anne de Montmorency who figured as 
the great art-patron during this r^tme, and who, in 1545, 
built the pretty ch&telet which overlooks an artificial lake, 
just beyond the famous stables of Louis Henri de Bour- 
bon. Among the royal guests entertained by the Mont- 
morencies at Chantilly were the Emperor Charles V., and 
Eings Charles IX. and Henry IV. After the death of the 
Constable, in 1567, the domain passed to his children. 
The Mar^chal de Montmorency, Qovernor of Languedoc 
—the same who was decapitated by order of Bichelieu — 
was the seigneur of Chantilly until 1632. The domais^ 
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confiscated by the Crown, was restored by Louis XIH. 
to Charlotte de Montmorency, sister of the rebel, who 
wedded Henri de Bonrbon, Prince of Cond^, and father 
of the G^reat Cond^. It was thus that the Cond^s came 
into possession of Chantilly, which they neyer relin- 



quished until the last of the race, the Due de Bourbon, 
came to a mysterious end, in 1830, bequeathing the 
entire property to his grandnephew and godson, the Due 
d'Aumale. 
The Grand Cond^ was in his thirty-ninth year, when. 
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in 1660, he retired to Chantilly, there to revive and 
eclipse the prodigalities of the Constable Anne. He 
made extensive alterations in the old ch^lteau, and em- 
ployed Le Notre, the gardener of Louis XIV., to lay out 
the gardens, lakes, fountains and cascades, bringing 
water by canals from the Nonette. The completion of 
these works was celebrated by a magnificent entertain- 
ment, at which the Grand Monarque himself assisted. 
Madame de S^vign^ has related, in her well-known letter 
describing the /^e, the tragic incident of the snicide of 
Vatel, the cook. Exasperated at the non-arrival of the 
fish at the appointed hour, he went to his room and 
stabbed himself to the heart. Of course this did not 
interrupt the festivities. " (>ourville exerted himself," 
continues Madame de S€vign€, *'to repair the loss of 
Vatel ; and he succeeded. The dinner was excellent. We 
banqueted, supped, promenaded, played, hunted ; the 
perfume of jonquils was everywhere ; the place was en- 
<5hanted." Louis XIV. coveted Chantilly, and desired to 
purchase it. 

** Your Majesty shall have it," said the Grand Cond€, 
^*at your own price, but upon one condition — that I 
shall be its cancihrge." 

**I understand you, cousin," replied the King. ''Chan- 
tilly will never be mine." 

Racine, Boileau and Bossuet were frequently enter- 
tained by the Grand Cond^ at Chantilly, during Iris retire- 
ment there. It was, nevertheless, at Fontainebleau that 
the Prince died, in 1686. His son, Henri Jules de Bour- 
bon, constructed the Church and Park of Sylvie. His 
grandson, Louis Henri de Bourbon, built the magnificent 
stables, and employed Watteau to decorate — tradition 
says for his mistress, Madame Prie — those delicious 
boudoirs known as the Sitigeries. 

The Terror devastated Chantilly, razing the old 
ch&teau to the foundations, and scattering the art- 
treasures of the Montmorencies to the four winds, while 
squatters occupied the noble grounds. After tiie Re- 
storation, the Prince of Cond^ entered into possession 
again, but he died shortly after, in 1818. His son, Louis 
Henri Joseph, Duo de Bourbon, a prince of feeble char- 
acter and intelligence, divided his time between Saint- 
Leu and the chfttelet of Chantilly, doing little to restore 
the latter domain. The Due d'Aumale inherited the 
property from him in the following manner : 

The Due de Bourbon, who was a passionate, cowardly, 
: avaricious old man, Was entirely under the control of an 
Englishwoman named Sophie Dawes. All her wishes 
were gratified, and when she expressed a desire to marry 
the Baron de Feuch^e, one of the chamberlains, the 
baron was ordered to take for his wife this English out- 
cast. Sophie's influence over the duke increased, if that 
were possible, and he gave her the estates of Boissy, 
Saint-Leu and the Forest of Enghien. She was wise 
enough to know that after the death of the Duo de 
Bourbon the Orldans Princes, who were his legitimate 
heirs, would contest her rights, so decided to share with 
them the fortune of her protector. She persuaded him 
to adopt the young D'Aumale, but soon as his will was 
made the Due de Bourbon refused to sign, saying : **I 
have always been very suspicious of my Orleans relatives 
and soon as they obtain what they desire my days are 
numbered." Madame de Feuchdre made such a scene 
(some say she went so far as to i^ike the old man), that 
the document was signed and the Due d*Aumale was 
made the heir, with the stipulation that he should pay 
-82,000,000 to the Baroness Dawes-Feuch^re. 

During the revolution of July, 1830, the Due de Bour- I 
^on resolved to flee ; but the morning of the day ap- 



pointed for his flight the servant who knocked at the 
door received no answer, and the prince was found hang- 
ing from the window-hasp, his feet dragging on the 
carpet, so that in the final struggle to escape death be 
would have been obliged to stand upon his feei. 
Whether death resulted from suicide or murder ^aa 
never explained. Since then the Duo d'Aumale has 
been proprietor of Chantilly, and now makes a vol- 
untary sacrifice and sets an example of magnifioent 
libercdity. 

About 1840, the Due d'Aumale began to take steps to- 
ward the restoration of the ch&teau, and in 1845 he 
ordered plans for its reconstruction to be drawn by the 
architect Dauban. THe revolution of 1848, however, in- 
terrupted the work ; and in 1852, the Orleans famHj 
were exiled from France. Fearing the confiscation of 
his property, the Duke turned it over, by a fictitious 
sale, to the English bankers, Coutts & Co., for the sum 
of 11,000,000 francs ; and it was not until 1872 that the 
National Assembly of the French Bepublic restored 
Chantilly to its legitimate owner. Betuming to his es- 
tate, the Due d'Aumale was at last enabled to cany out 
his project of rebuilding the chateau, and reviving the 
bygone splendors of the place. The execution of the 
architectural part of the plan was intrusted to M. X>au- 
met, who reconstructed the historic pile in a manner 
suggestive of theYalois period, with open arcades, upp^ 
and lower balustrades, domed turrets, surmounted by 
spires or pinnacles, steep roofs and circular or roand- 
topped windows. The ground plan is in the form of an 
irregular pentagon, to cover the earlier foundations. 
The general efiect is somewhat bizarre ; but the ch&tean, 
taken as a whole, is a beautiful and stately monument. 
The interior parts — the Cour d'Honneur, the Salon and 
Picture Ghdlery, the Library, and the Chapel— which 
contains an altar-screen of rich Benaissance carving and 
some beautiful painted glass — are much admired. The 
several gardens of the ch&teau, laid out in the French, 
Italian and English styles, have their peculiar attrac- 
tions. The stables, erected by a great-grandson of the 
great Cond^, are among the finest specimens extuit of 
French architecture at the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century, and have often been mistaken, so monu- 
mental are they, for the ch&teau itself, by strangers who 
have begun their visit on the west side of the palace. 
The park or forest, containing altogether 6,700 acres, in- 
cluding the racecourse, affbrds delightful walks, rides or 
drives. At one spot, where twelve roads and avenues or 
paths meet, is a round stone table, where parties used to 
breakfast on the day of a grand hunt, and King Louis 
XIV. was once regaled with a luncheon theilo. At the 
ponds called the Etangs de Commelle, a mile beyond the 
Table Bonde, is a small Oothio building like a chapel, 
but with towers at its four comers. The portal and win- 
dow are decorated with carved figures of reptiles, wiakfg^ 
lizards, toads and frogs, and aquatic plants. This ia 
called the Tour de la Beine Blanche, and is ascribed to 
Queen Blanche of Castile, mother of King Louis IX., but 
was probably built, in the fifteenth century, for a hunt- 
ing or fishing lodge, by the Montmorencies. 

Betuming from the banks of the Thames to those of 
the Nonette, the Due d'Aumale brought with him hia 
famous collections from Twickenham. With its magni- 
ficent galleries and library, to which additions were con- 
tinually being made, Chantilly again took its place 
among the princely homes of Europe, filled with treas- 
ures richer than any English duke could boast of. 
Rich and unmarried, and a bom connoisseur of art, the 
Dnko has been for many years one of the most ardent 
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of collectors. Thongh far from prodigal in other matters, 
he never allowed the price of a coveted object of art to 
stand in the way of his possession of it. When a dealer 
in England offered him a Memling and a Holbein for 
500,000 francs, the Duke said : *'I don't care about the 
Holbein, but I will give you 250,000 for the Memling ;" 
and he did it. But in showing this famous and precious 
diptych to friends and visitors he was never once known 
to allude to the price. The diptych has a Calvary on the 
right wing, and on the left one Jeanne de Fi'ance, wife 
of Jean, second Duke of Bourbon, kneeling before a 
praying-desk. The Due d'Aumale paid 600,000 francs 
for the "Three Graces" of Raphael, a little picture 
scarcely more than six inches square, said to have 
been suggested to the master when, as a young man, 
he was helping Pinturicchio with his frescoes at Sienna. 
Another fine specimen of the genius of Baphael will be 
seen in the Cond^ Museum, and this one the Duke paid 
150,000 francs for. It is commonly known as the '' Or- 
Mans Virgin," and many connoisseurs ag^ee that it could 
be sold to-day for four times what the Duke gave for it. 

When he bought the Cicongue Library in 1859, he 
found in it a book which had been purloined from the 
Biblioth^ne Nationale early in the present century. It 
was a very precious book, of which the only other copy 
extant is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and is, more- 
over, curiously illuminated and illustrated with quaint 
engravings in which personages of all classes are repre- 
sented processionally, as in Holbein's " Dance of Death." 
Cicongue had thought it a bargain for 1,000 francs, yet 
the Duke, learning its origin, sent it back at once to the 
library. 

In the list craven, in 1862, to the Fine Arts Club of 
London, 738 items are enumerated as belonging to the 
Twickenham Collection, among which were 140 pictures, 
83 miniatures, 18 enamels by Leonard Simonain and 
Petit6t, and 31 illustrated manuscripts on vellum. Since 
thenihe Duke has bought from the Duke of Sutherland 
the Alexandre Lenoir collection, which is most valuable 
for its specimens of crayons and paintings of the six- 
teenth century ; also the Beiset collections of drawings 
and forty pictures, and many other important collections. 

The collection of the French School is the pride of the 
Chantilly g^eries. It is chiefly represented by portraits 
of all those who have been distinguished by pre-eminence 
in name, in martial glory, in literature, in arts, in poli- 
tics, and even in scandid, since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The Louvre has nothing fit to be 
spoken of in comparison with this remarkable assem- 
blage of iKirtraits, which, dispersed all over England 
and Oermany, were brought under the same roof after a 
patioit search of twenty-five years. 

The seventeenth century, for instance, is illustrated by 
MignawPs "Moli^re," " Comeille," by Frangois de Troy 
the elder ; <' Bichelieu " and '* Mazarin," by Philippe de 
Champagne; Bigaud*s '* Louis XIY."; the wax bust of 
Henry IV., taken after his assassination ; the '* Grand 
Oond^,'* by Coysevox and by Constori, of which latter 
there is also a ** Turenne "; forty-two pictures of the D'Or- 
l^ans &mfly, by Fragonard, and several by Napol^n de 
Girard. For the eighteenth century we find Nattier, 
Watteau, dande Gillet, the "Dejeuner au Jambon" of 
Lanoret, 1^ ** Dejeuner aux Huitres " of J. F. de Troy, 
four heads by Qreuze, and the celebrated *'Nymphe — 
Hommage k la Beauts " of Prudhon, which had belonged 
to the Marquis Maison. 

No less remarkable are the selections made from the 
paintings of the present century, among which are the 
portraits of Ingres and of Madame Devau^y, the *' Stra* 



tonioe," the "Fran^oise de Rimini," and the "Venus 
Anadyom^ne," by Ingres ; the *' Trois Ages " of Gerard, 
the **Pe8tif^r&"of Gros ; G^ricault's last sketch, two 
chefs- (Tee uvre of Delacroix, ten Decamps, one the 
"Corps de Ghurde," which was in the Salon of 1834 and 
cost 80,000 francs at the Maison sale ; three Marilhats, 
Fromentin*s "Chasse au Faucon," several Ary Schefifers, 
Meissoniers, and Horace Vernets ; two Leopold Roberts, 
the "Assassination of the Duke de Guise," estimated by 
Delaroche to be his greatest work, and the twelve panels 
painted by Paul Baudry on his return from Italy, for the 
voussoirs of the Hotel Pontalba ; finally, by the same 
artist, the " Bape of Psyche," and that strange allegorical 
picture, the " St. Hubert." » 

Most of the decorative objects which were originally at 
Ecouen are now in the Chapel of Chantilly, of which the 
sculpture is the work of Jean €k>ujon. The altar hbre 
is a beautiful monument, with figures representing the 
four Evangelists, Religion, Strength and Faith, and the 
Sacrifice of Abraham. Behind is the Mausoleum of 
Henri de Bourbon-Cond^. 

The Library of Chantilly contains manuscripts at 
least equal in number and importance to those of 
the Bethune foundation at the Biblioth^ue Nationale. 
The archives of the Cond^ family alone take up 500 
volumes— portfolios and cartons. To these the Duke has 
added the only letters extant, except one, of La Bruy^re ; 
the inventory of Cardinal Mazarin*s Palace, the accounts 
of King John while a prisoner ; the autograph manu- 
script of the " Historiettes " of Tallemant des R^aux, of 
which the greater part has never been edited, its author 
having narrated many things t^at even a Brussels pub- 
lisher would not dare to put in print ; an autog^ph 
manuscript of Brantome ; signatures and autograph mar- 
ginal notes on books which had belonged to tiiem of 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Racine and Bossuet, and a curi- 
ously illuminated poem of one Vatel, a forgotten bard of 
the sixteenth century, of which a heliogpraphio reproduor- 
tion has been made. The thirty-one items of manur 
scripts with miniatures mentioned in 1862 have become 
incomparable by the addition to them of the "Grandes 
Heures " of the Duo de Berri, pronounced by experts t« 
be the finest in the world. It was bought at G^noa by 
the Duke for 25,000 francs, a few hours before the agent 
of Edmond xle Rothschild got there with orders to go as 
high as 100,000 francs, and if brought to the hammer 
would undoubtedly fetch 500,000 francs. The illumina- 
tion of this che/ {TcButfre was begun in 1890 and was un- 
finished at the death of the duke in 1416, but was 
resumed and completed in 1453. Another priceless 
gem is a manuscript illuminated for Antoine of Bur^ 
g^ndy, of which the City of Breelau possesses a oopy so 
highly valued by its citizens that, in the artioles oi 
capitulation to Napoleon L it was stipulated that it 
should not be removed from the Municipal Library. 

The Library, properly so called, however, was only 
founded in 1859 by the purchase of that of M. Cicongue 
for the round sum of 600,000 francs, and contains only 
books of real value. One department is devoted to a 
collection of bindings in which figure the arms or the 
emblems of illustrious historical personages or of cele- 
brated amateurs during the past three centuries : 
Francis L, Marguerite de Valois, Anne de Montmorency, 
Charles Quint, Macchiavelli, Diane of Poitiers, Catherine 
de Medicis, the great Cond^, Richelieu, Mazarin, Bos- 
suet, Madame de Maintenon, etc., and besides these, 
choice samples of the bookbinder's art, which haa 
made such progress in the last twenty five years. 

The Duo d'Aumale takes his treasures with him into 
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exile, Ilia books and pictures going to London, his 
drawings and engravings to Brussels : an anomalous 
condition of things, observes the Paris correspondent 
of the New York Times, suggesting a text about the 
vanity of human affairs and the painful strangeness of 
this contrast, when the owner is oblig- 
ed to spoil his dwelling of collections 
precisely at the moment when he takes 
me&sures for their definite installation 
there after his demise. 

The domain of Chantilly, ground and 
buildings inclusive, is valued at from 
22,000,000 to 25,000,000 francs, and the 
library and art treasures at 10,000,000 
francs, though in reality many of the 
latter are inestimable from a mere 
money point of view. The annual rev- 
enue of the domain is about 60 ,000 
francs, but the Institute will certainly 
turn to account much that the Due 
d*Aumale has left unproductive. At 
present, Chantilly is burdened with two 
charges. One is an annuity of 200,000 
francs payable to the Credit Foncier for 
the reimbursement of a loan of 4,000,000 
francs contracted by the Duke in 1874 
for the reconstruction of the chd.teau. 
These payments will only end in the 
beginning of the next century, but a 
special clause in the act of donation 
permits the Institute to sell off some of 
the domain if it be deemed advisable 
to discharge the debt immediately. Tho 
other charges are a seiies of perpetnal 
pensions, of which the total amounts 
to 30,000 francs per annum. 

The deed of gift stipulates for an- 
nual payments of 15,000 francs to the 



Cond^ Hospital at Chantilly, in testimony of the 
sentiments displayed by this and the adjoining vil- 
lages for the Due d'Aumale ; 10,000 francs to the 
Oise Departmental Council, of which the Duke was 
president, for parochial buildings, hospitals, disabled 
priests, and scholarships and prizes ; 2,893 francs to bo 
divided among three churches and three parishes near 
Chantilly; 1,000 francs for the Guise prize at the JjjcSe ; 
1,000 francs for tho old pupils of the College Henri lY., 
and 1,000 francs for the most meritorious student there. 
Supposing, however, that the Immortals do not take 
steps to increase the revenue, even when all yearly 
charges and expenses be paid, there will remain a clear 
sum of 300,000 francs to be divided every twelvemonth 
among the five sections of the Academy. 

The most valuable portion of the domain of Chantilly 
is its noble forests. North of the ohftteau there is tbo 
Pare du Grand Bois ; south of it the ForSts du Chantilly, 
of Pontarm^, of the Lys, of Coye, and the Bois de TAi^le, 
and of Boyaumont, in aU a superficies of over fifty 
square miles. These have been divided by the Dnko 
into two parts, one of which is inalienable ; another which 
the Institute may sell orj^eep, as its members may elect. 
The first is considered by the Duke as a specimen of 
the management of woo^s and forests, which ought to be 
preserved like the monuments and collections forming 
the Cond^ Museum. Its limits are not yet definitely 
fixed, but they will in any case include within them the 
Grand -Pare, the chftteau with its dependencies, the 
forest of Chantilly, and probably that of Pontarm^. The 
total value of the alienable part is estimated at 4,000,000 
francs, and is about 8,000 acres in extent. 

The reader may judge, therefore, of the princely mag- 
nitude of the gift which the Due d'Anmale has turned 
over to the Institute, to be kept in trust for the French 
nation ; and admiration for the act need not be tempered 
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bj invidious discussion of the motives of the donor. 
Whatever these motives may have been, it is manifestly 
unfair to charge that he intended the gift to procure a 
revocation of the edict of exile issued against him, in 
common with the other princes of his house. The paper 
which gives the home of the Cond^s to France was made 
in 1884 at Nouvion, the same place where, two years 
later, the Due d*Aumale received the news of his expul- 
sion from the land of his birth. Last July, it is related, 
while waiting at Nouvion for the decree, the Prince sent 
some of the books and manuscripts belonging to Chan- 
tilly to England, in order to have the material necessary 
for historical study. Thinking he might die in exile, a 
codicil was added to his will, ^this states that all the 
objects removed from Ghantilly are to be returned by his 
executors, and, by 



of Chantilly, built in the seventeenth century, is adorned 
with paintings by artists of that period, representing its 
foundation by the Prince and Princess de Cond^, under 
the guardianship of their patron saints ; and their hearts, 
or the ashes of them, are preserved in shrines beside the 
altar. 



a strange coinci- 
dence, while sign- 
ing the codicil, the 
director of the 
Siiret^ G^n^rale 
arrived with the 
decree of expul- 
sion. 

A few words de- 
scriptive of the 
town of Chantilly 
may be appropri- 
ately appended to 
this acconnt of the 
royal chftteau and 
domain. The name 
IB familiar, in a 
sporting connec- 
tion, to all patrons 
and lovers of the 
turf. Since 1854, 
the lawn of 120 
acres has been the 
principal race-track 
in France. When 
the race for the 
Blue Bibbon of the : 
French turf was -' 
first instituted, 
Chantilly was cho- 
sen for the equine 
tournament, and 
the little town with 
its one street be- 
came as famous as 
Newmarket. In 
May, September 
and October of ^ach 
ance, the 
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year, contests of high import- 
Grandes Courses" reported in the sport- 
ing mtelligence of American and English, as well as 
French, newspapers, are wont to be determined here. 
The fine racecourse is close to the long, village -like 
street of the little town, which has 3,500 inhabitants, and 
affords lodgings to a multitude of stablc^grooms, trainers, 
jockeys and horse-dealers ; at one end is the railway- 
station, at the other end are the stately stables of Louis 
Henri de Bourbon. The town, however, is not wholly 
devoted to horse-worship, but has a domestic manu- 
&cture of Bilk lace, wrought by hand, which gives em- 
ployment to the women and girls of many ftimilies in 
their own homes. This work, established so long ago 
as 1710, by M. Morean, is extensively carried on, like- 
wise, in most of the neighboring villages. The Church 



HEBO-WOESHIP. 

There is one of the sayings of Anacharsis Clootz 
which has always seemed to me both true and profound. 
Watching the revolutionary populace, and noting their 
readiness to repose a blind faith in the leader of the 
moment, the ''advocate of the human race" was moved 
to exclaim, Primce, guiris tes individus (France, cure 

thyself of this pas- 
sion for individu- 
als). The advice 
is as sound to-day 
as it was a hundred 
years ago. Not by 
way of paradox but 
in sober earnest, I 
maintain that our 
deference to great 
men is the direct 
cause of much erro- 
neous thought and 
misguided effort. 

We have all made 
acquaintance with 
the doctrine of 
Hero-worship as it 
is revealed to us 
in the book of the 
prophecies of Car- 
lyle, and especially 
in those eloquent 
lectures which he 
delivered in Lon- 
don five-and-forty 
years ago. There 
is much in the 
doctrine which 
none need desire to 
dispute. We are 
all ready to admit 
that a great man 
ought to be gener- 
ously appreciated 
and loyally aided 
in his work ; we 
may even recognize 




in his great qualities an express revelation of the divine. 
But this statement, ample as it is, would not be enough 
for Carlyle. The hero himself must be accepted as 
divine ; heroes are to be worshiped, and worship is de- 
fined as ''admiration without limit" This exaltation of 
the great man is accompanied by a corresponding abase- 
ment of the average man. Mirabeau is the one French- 
man of the age who has eyes to see ; as for Frenchmen 
in the mass, they may be summed up and set aside in a 
phrase — so many millions, " mostly fools. ** As an humble 
unit among the so many millions of mankind, I desire to 
protest against this view of human life. 

I protest against it, first, because it is wholly irrational. 
It is almost too plain that no man can be accepted as a 
suitable object of worship. The strongest, wisest, best 
of men is no more than a man. He knows onlv a miserable 
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fraction of what is' to be known ; his power extends 
only to a small fraction of what ought to be done ; his 
character is flawed in every direction by pride, by tem- 
■per, and by prejudice. Therefore I cannot allow myself 
to cherish for my fellow-man any admiration oxcept 
such as is strongly qualifled by criticism. To the Hero- 
worshiper all criticism appears to savor of disrespect, 
but this is not really so. My critical faculty, poor as it 
may be, was given to guide me through a deceitful world, 
in which sham Heroes do everywhere abound. I cannot 
dispense with this guide, unless you can offer me the 
guidance of absolute truth and wisdom. 

If men are not to be worshiped, great men especially 
are not to be regarded with that adjniration which knows 
no critical limit For what is greatness ? It would be 
unjust to confound Hero-worship with the vulgar wor- 
ship of success. But, after all, the recognizable Heroes 
— those that have temples and worshipers — are the men 
▼ho have succeeded. And success, as we know, is often 
determined, not by the purity of a man's good qualities, 
but by the nice combination and co-operation of good and 
evil. Any one of the divinities of Carlyle'a Pantheon 
would serve to illustrate this truth. What would Crom- 
well be without his craft, or Bums without his animal 
nature, or Goethe without his cool indifference to others ? 
But let XLS take one sufficient example — the great Na- 
poleon. It is impossible not to admire the man. Turn 
over any vc^ume of his correspondence and you find 
yonrself in the presence of a mighty intellect. His 
ruthless, luminous, straightforward way of dealing with 
a practical problem is like a revelation. But why was 
Napoleon so great? Because during his «rhole life he 
never thought twice about suppressing any moral im- 
pulse which could not be made to serve his personal 
ambition. If he had been a go€>d man he would have 
attained some kind of success, and Mr. Carole, lec- 
turing at Willis's Rooms in the year 1840, woul4 per- 
haps have ineluded him among the heroes — and perhaps 
not. Just beeaose he was a low man, because the cur- 
rent of his intellectual energy was pent in the narrow- 
est channel, NapoleoA became unquestionaUy great, a 
veritable hero. 

One proof of the irrationality of Hero-worship is 
found in the worshiper's inability to describe his 
hero in clear and satisfactory terms. There are few 
literary achievements to be compared with Carlyle's 
** Cromwell," few books in any language which exhibit 
so wonderful a combination of industrious accuracy and 
poetic power. But does it enable us to understand 
Cromwell ? Surely not. Carlyle is justly chargeable 
with the superficiality which he himself^charged on Scott. 
He gives us a lifelike presentment of his hero, his 
(^l^hes, his out» man, the country in which he lived. 
But when he comes to the inner man, his purposes and 
motives, we find ourselves in contact, not with a man 
but with a cloudy portent of Energy, Veracity, and other 
abstractions, spelt with capital letters. The roll of the 
devout biographer's style, broken only by ejaculations 
of praise, becomes at last positively 'wearisome ; you put 
down the volume and look round impatiently for some 
historian who has not bound himself by a religious ob- 
ligation to admire every act of Oliver, Lord Protector. 
Perhaps yon find solace in Mozley's essay, the work 
of^ a High Churchman, who thought it right to be less 
than fair to the great Puritan ; but at the same time the 
work of a critic, who sets out to describe a IVIan, and not 
a false god. Mozley gives you at least some measure of 
the man he describes ; Carlyle gives you none, and would 
probably have throttled you had you asked him to 



measure Cromwell by the standards which apply to 
other men. 

It is just the same when the hero happens to be a 
living person. How interesting, for example, and how 
varions, is the character of Mr. Gladstone ! But the hero 
of the pious Gladstonian's worship is neither interesting 
nor various. A more intolerable embodiment of un- 
relieved excellence and monotonous success was nevef 
molded out of plaster-of -Paris. 

If a religion is irrational, it is pretty sure to be 
demoralizing ; Hero - worship certainly retards moral 
progress, and that for several reasons. In the first 
place it degrades the worshiper by depriving him of 
that independence of judgment which is the only safe 
basis for a responsible being to stand on. My standards 
of right may be very imperfect, but they are my own ; 
I must think and live by them, not by the second-hand 
inspiration of somebody else's virtue. There is no human 
character fit to serve me for a modeL Should a man 
argue thus with himself j "I will act thus because so-and- 
so, my hero, has done the same ;" ox again, ** This act 
must be noble and right because so-and-so, my hero, 
did it ;" in the one case, and in the other, he forfeits hia 
individuality and accepts a morally inferior position* 
Willfully suppressing his own judgment, he may end by 
doing what is bad himself and approving of the bad 
deeds of others. 

If the hero is a living man, the act of worship is 
twice cursed ; it injures him who renders and him who 
accepts it. Carlyle is perfectly right when he tells us 
thafr we do not know how to treat our Great Men. He 
is, naturally, bitter and eloquent in deacribizig the lot of 
a man of letters; 

" Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jaiL" 

But this is only half the truth. Our kiAdncse is even 
more fatal than onr eraelty ; our worship does more 
than our indifierenoe to repress the noble rage of genius. 
We all can see the harm thab is caused by worshiping 
sham heroes ; but that is not my point. Wbat I want to 
bring out is this, that, even when a truly great man is 
worshiped by an honest and loyal commonplace man, 
there is an element of moral danger in the relation be- 
tween the two. The voice of fervent, unlimited praise 
may well incite in onr minds a sympathetic fear. Be- 
member the words that were spoken of King Herod : 
'' It is the voice of a god and net of a man 1" This ex- 
clamation may have been, and very likely was, a genuine 
outburst of Hero-worship. The holiday crowd at Ciesarea 
saw before them a striking figure— a prince who had 
held his own, and rather more than his own, among the 
great powers of his day. The king rises, and makes a 
fluent, sonorous speech, in itself a kind of miracle to the 
average inarticulate man, and there swells out ihe ciy : 
'* It is the voice of a god, and not of a man." Alas for 
such gods ! they are all eaten by worms and give up the 
ghost, sooner or later. 

I hope nobody will suppose that my purpose in making 
these remarks is merely to criticise the writings of Mr. 
Carlyle, a person of whom we have lately lieard quite 
enough from critics far abler than myself. My purpose 
is not literary, but practical ; it would not be necessary 
to attack Hero-worship at all, if it were not that this doc- 
rine is working great mischief all round us in society. 

Consider first how the habit of Hero-worship tends to 
support the principle of sacerdotalism in religion. In all 
our Churches there are many people who believe in the 
existence of a distinct order of men, having a special vo- 
cation and aptitude for sanctity. We caa't» all of us, 
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quite believe what we think we ought to believe ; and 
therefore we pat faith in a priest or minister who seems 
to have no doubt about anything. We don't, all of us, 
even endeavor to do what we know we ought to do ; and 
therefore it is pleasant to hold on by the piiest or the 
minister, who is professionally committed to a pious life. 
It is not suprising that a great preacher should be 
to many of us the highest kind of hero, or that any 
preacher, not being personally contemptible, should be 
a hero to his own parish or congregation. Much satire 
lias been expended on this phase of Hero-worship, but I 
have no desire to be satirical. It would be unjust to ig- 
nore the sacredness of the relation between the priest or 
minister, and the people whom he helps to live a higher 
life than their neighbors. But there is in any such re- 
lation an element of danger— an element of ** voluntary 
Luinility and worshiping of angels.'* It is so comfort- 
ing to think that if you have no spring of faith and 
aspiration in yourself. you can find one in some other 
man. 

Ck>nsider, again, what Hero-woi*ship does for us in the 
worid of literature and speculation. A great thinker 
not only assists, but directs, the thoughts of others ; a 
great writer not only influences, but forms, the stylo of 
others. Now it is right that I should be assisted and 
influenced by men greater than myself ; it is not right 
that I should be directed and formed. To me the great- 
est of thinkers is no authority ; he is an advocate whom 
I am bound to hear and respect, reserving my own right 
to form an independent judgment. As to the expression 
of thought, it is surely plain that nothing could be more 
fatal to the highest qualities of style than the imitation 
of a model, however excellent that model may be. 

But it is, perhaps, in the world of politics that the evils 
of Hero-worship are most plainly seen. In this country 
we are apt in matters of state and even in matters of 
religion to rally around a man despite his occasional 
faults or follies, with a loysdty like that of an old<time 
Highlander to the head of hb clan, rather than keep 
constantly in view the principles of which he is perhaps, 
for the time, the ablest, most adroit or most eloquent 
defender. Yet in America this hero-worshix) is very evan- 
escenl Our literary, religious and political heroes pass 
away, and the little worship paid them in life soon ex- 
pires. There is none of the personal homage paid to 
them by succeeding generations that we have seen be- 
stowed on European worthies. 

Aristocracy is gone, and popular government has taken 
its place. I think, for my own part, that there was 
good reason for making the change, and that good results 
have followed it But we may have to consider very 
s^ously whether democracy is not deficient in the sav- 
ing virtue of aristocracy. Large masses of men are prone 
to Hero-worship in its most exaggerated form ; and this 
tendency is worked on continually for party purposes. 
Where many opinions prevail among the citizens, it is 
not easy to form a party strong enough and homogeneous 
enough to carry on the business of government. Poli- 
ticians, as a rule, are very intolerant ; each is bent on 
having all his own way ; they will not combine except 
u ader /orce mcyeure; and the most effective force for the 
purpose is the influence of a party-hero. Lord Beacons- 
field, for example, formed a strong party out of very hete- 
rogenous materials — Protectionists and Peelites, High 
Churchmen and Orange Protestants, the old landed inter- 
est and the nouveaux riches. Perhaps no section of the 
party had entire confidence in its leader ; but they fol- 
lowed him because he was their indispensable man— the 
man without whom they could not win an election or 



foim a government. So tiiey worked hard to make him 
a popular hero ; they invented an impressive legend, 
and set up that ritual which has been so wonderfully de- 
veloped by the Primrose League. 

The same process has been carried on with equal suc- 
cess by the other great party in England. Mr. Gladstone 
had to lead a party composed of Whigs and Badicals, 
High Churchmen, Dissenters, and unbelievers, Palmer-^ 
stonians and Cobdenites, Economists and Sentimentalists. 
Most Liberals were at first disposed to regard Mr. Glad- 
stone with suspicion ; many Liberals, it is now obvious, 
are still far from putting entire tiust in him ; but many 
(it seems to be no less obvious) still follow him because- 
he is their indispensable man, without whom they can- 
not even face a general election. Some years ago, a. 
Welsh member of Parliament told his constituents that 
he would rather be governed despotically by Mr. Glad- 
stone than constitutionally by his Conservative rivals — 
a saying fit to be pondered by those who imagine thai 
personal government came to an end with the execution 
of Charles the First. 

If we look beyond our own country we see the 8ame> 
influence at work, turning the principle of popular gov- 
ernment against itself. Napoleon the Third gave France 
universal suffrage, because he knew that the peasantry 
would demand a Csesar. Since the Empire fell, French 
politics have been in a state of unstable equilibrium, be- 
cause there has been no man big enough to personify the 
people and impose silence on the factions. Prince Bis-^ 
marck, again, insisted on making universal sufi&age the> 
basis of the Empire which he founded. He knew that 
his countrymen would demand an individual to govern 
them, and he had a shrewd notion who the individual 
would be. 

It is to be noted that the principle of political Hero- 
worship ia wore dangerous in England than in other 
nations. For in England all political processes are slow, 
and the evolution of a party hero is no exception to the 
rule. A party leader usually comes to his kingdom be- 
tween sixty and seveuty, about the time when his mind 
and conscience begin to work rather too easily on their 
hinges. And thus it happens that, as Mr. Cobden said, 
** the authority of an English statesman increases in 
exact proportion as his capacity declines.'' 

There are some practical correctives which might per-^ 
haps do something to abate the evils which I have been 
trying to describe. In the first place, sensible i>eople 
should take pains to dissociate themselves from the ox>en 
and avowed worship of hBaroeB. When men lay hold of 
an eminent person, and makes him the object of what 
the newspapers call a boom, we may, with aU due cour^ 
tesy, assert our right to form our own. judgment. And 
in doing so, we may be sure that we shall not offend th* 
hero, if he is a hero. No true man likes to have ** admi- 
ration without limit " roaring, and gushing, and twitter- 
ing round him all the day long. A great man does not 
disdain our praise, but he disdains the notion of beinpr 
dependent on it. When Dr. Eeate was headmaster ot 
Eton, he was called in to suppress a rebellion among the 
boys. He executed justice so promptly and so fearlessly, 
that when he took his departure even the rebels began 
to cheer. He turned on them with a grim smile : " None 
of that, boys. If you may cheer me, you may hiss me. " 
There was a true heroic dignity in this remark. 

Again, we can do much to preserve ourselves and others 

from error if we bear in mind that genuine heroes muet 

always be few. There are never enough of them to 

justify us in counting on their aid ; we may, therefore, 

1 treat them as exceptional, and give all the attention and 
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iniereBt we oftii to the Btudj of 
the average man. I am quite 
aware that the average man is 
uot a client to do one credit. He 

affords no scope for rhetoric ; he is limited, apathetic, 
prosaic. But after all, he is the imi)ortant person for 
^vho8e benefit churches and parties and saints and 
heroes are created. If any historian will give ns an 
adequate biography of Mr. Gladstone, we shall all re- 
ceive it with gratitude. But I for one shall be even 
more grateful to the man who will give me a true picture 
of the mind of the average Midlothian elector. Depend 



on it, that would be a document from 
which we should learn more than from 
the biography of any statesman, however 
distinguished. 

In endeavoring to maintain a critical 
habit of mind we shaU, of course, expose 
ourselves to the violence of fanatics. II 
you presume to analyze your neighbors 
religion, however respectfully the analy- 
sis may be conducted, he will probably 
regard you as an indifferent skeptic and 
a hardened cynic. There is really all the difference in 
the world between the critic and the cynic. It would be 
cynical to assume that all heroes are overrated persons or 
that all popular judgments are wrong. The critic makes 
no such assumption ; he takes as much pleasure in dis- 
covering the true hero as in exposing the sham. But 
if his faculty is to be kept fit for use, he must beware 
of mental prostration, even in the presence of the true. 
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HIS BANNER OVER ME. 

Bt Fannxb Atkab Mathews (Axtthob or ** Dilbttantb Pats ") and N. C. Habtinos. 
'* He toonght mo to the bonquetiDg house, and his banner over me was Love."— Solomon's Somo ii. 4. 




PART L— CHAPTER XXV. 

*^ Be a Ood, and hold me with a charm ! 
Be a man—and fold me with thine arm r 



—Bobet't Bixnoning, 



ANNIE, can I do any- 
thing for yen w b i 1 e 
I'm out ?*' asks Aunt 
May, looking into my 
room with her bonnet 
on, the morning after 
Tbeo's frnitless yisit 
I am lying on the sofa 
for pare idleness and 
eimui, holding a book 
which I have not yet 
oared to open. 
** No, thanks — I don't want any- 
thing." Is that trne, I wonder ? 
not anything attainable, at all 
eyents. '' II wishes were horses," 
I might oraye one of them to bring 
me a dranght of Lethe, and so rise 
np from this place free of any lin- 
gering regrets that ding lound one 
m^n's name. I shall get oyer it 
ufter a while, I snppose, bat so far 
the days haye been terribly aimless, 
listless and miserable ; eyerything 
seems to be at a standstill, within 
me and aboat me. I am like my 
watch, with its mainspring broken. 
Not becaose the loye is there, 
wanting its nsaal food, bat because 
the loye is taken suddenly ont of 
my life— that's^Il ; because I haye lost a ruling mctiye, a 
desire, a hope— folly as it was, it leayes a blank. I am 
gUd to be free— of course I am— bnt freedom is strange 
to me jast now, and it is hard at first to breathe the 
rarefied new atmosphere in which I stand. 

So I turn oyer the leayes of my book listlessly, and look 
at the woodcnts, and try to get np a dim sense of onri- 
osity about the letter-press, and all the while I am treading 
the old drde of thoughts oyer again. He will not come 
again, I should think — I shall get a letter from him next, 
one of Lis mad, reckless letters, full of random outpour- 
ings from his heart. I haye heard of men who wrote 
"gaorded" loye-letters— letters which might haye been 
shown to all the world, and neyer awakened a single 
spark of interest in the breast of the most ioyeterate gos- 
sip ; and I'ye heard the women to whom they were sent 
praising the discretion of the writer. I try to imagine 
Tbeo composing a sheet- full of graye, cool commonplaces ! 
—thinking of what chance readers would say, and toning 
<]own a phrase here, and scratching out an ad jectiye there. 
Yes, he will certainly write ; and I shall neyer answer the 
letter, neyer ; I am going to be as stubborn as he, and that 
is saying much. There is a fibre of obstinacy in Theo 
Sorelle's nature that will endure through more than mosj; 
people's, and goes far to riyal the tenacity of a bulldog ! 
Tenacious 1— that is the yery word to paint him ; but te- 
nacity itself must fail, when it has nothing to fix itself 

apon and gripe, and I don't mean that it shall find " 
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Knock, knock! — ^somebody is pausing at my door- 
Anne, I suppose. I haye a yague idea of a very solid 
tread, half a minute ago, upon the stairs. ** Gome in 1" 
lory, languidly, and do not eyen turn my head as the 
door opens. 

•* Nannie 1" 

He crosses the room with a stride, and before I can start 
np from the sofa has knelt down before it, has taken me 
in his two arms, and raises up to mine the face that I haye 
asseyerated shall neyer darken my yision more. No deny- 
ing him this time ; figuratiyely and literally, Colonel Su- 
relle has caught me. 

*• How — how dare you, Odonel Surelle !*' I cry, breath- 
lessly and indignant I might as well try to unlock the 
stone ceilings of the Laocoon as to stir his clasp around 
my waist. 

•* Dare !— I wanted to see you," he says, boldly. ** Do 
you suppose I could wait any longer ?" 

"Why did you want to see me ? I— I shouldn't think 
you would care to— eyerything is quite oyer. I'ye told 
you I didn't wish to see you any more, and there isn't the 
slightest object " 

" Do you tliink I'm going to sit down quietly, and let 
the one thing that makes living worth while slip away 
from me ? Do you think you can rob me of yourself 
80 easily, Nannie ? I shall neyer give you up so long as 
we are both aliye !*' 

I am afraid of him— I cannot help it He is a danger- 
ous, passionate plaN thing, that I haye been rash to handle 
so ; and he is a man and I am a woman, and — say what ye 
will, O noble army of reformers !— I belieye in the diyine 
rights of kings and kingly men. I haye no strength, I 
fear, to hold out against this one, kneeling before me liko 
a suppliant, and looking into my eyes like a master. 

<* You are stronger than I am, Colonel Surelle," I say, 
coldly. •* You can oblige me to listen to ybu " 

He drops his arms in an instant, starting up with a 
shamed, self-reproachful face. 

•* There— I won't* touch yott I I won't lay a finger on 
so much as the hem of your dress, my darling ; but, Nan- 
nie, you will listen to me, won't you ?" he pleads, with a 
passion not to be denied. I turn my face away from him. 

" It can't make any difference — and I'm tired of hearing 
all the old story," I answer. I hear Lim breathe harder 
before he speaks, and then he comes a little nearer, and 
leans oyer me. 

'* Nannie, you loved me ar little while ago ; haven't you 
eyen pity left for me now ? How have I killed it ? I'ye 
been a brute, I know," he says, painfully. "I'm always 
doing something that I oughtn't to do, and I suppose Tie 
worn out your patience ; but love can't wear ont so soon, 
Nannie ; you could do anything under God's heayen tto 
hurt me, and I cotddnU tear you out of my heart ; I shoohl 
want you just the same. I can't have lost all place in jour 
loye so soon, my darling ?" There is a quiver in his 
strong voice. I dare not raise my eyes, for h know bq |ireU 
what the look must be in his. Digitized by VrrOOQ IC 

'*It was a mistake — I — I didn't know my own mini 
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I wish yon had never seen me T I cry, with the tears 
almost at the starting- poiat. 

"Nannie," he says, koeeliog down again to bring my 
face in better view, as I try hard to conceal it — ** Nainie, 
when you loved that other man, was it because he was nn- 
selfish and unexacting. and^verything that I'm not ?" 

•'Colonel Surelle! I don't wish to talk about it, or 
abont him I" I exclaim, bat he goes on, unheeding me. 

** If tbat was the reason, let me try to be like him, as 
nearly as I can. Tell me what to do, Nannie, and I'll 
ppend my whole life trying to unmake what the past has 
made me. I know I'm selfish and tyrannical, but I'll be 
another man for you, darling ; you never shall see the 
jealousy any more, and I'll put the selfishness out of my 
heart, if you'll just come back there again 1 Why don't 
you speak ?" pausing half a minute, with his eager face 
uplifted for my answer. "Nannie, Nannie I think how 
long I've been waiting in the very tortures of the damned 
to hear a word of pity from you— won't you say it ? Not 
one ?" 

** What can I say ?" I cry, despairingly. •• I'm sorry ; 
I wish I were dead ! I'm not worth your oaring so mnoh for 
me ; you'll know it some day, and you'll be very glad that 
all this was broken o£" 

** Nannie, Nannie!" he exclaims, in bitter impatience, 
"don'fc talk to me as if I were some boy, whose heart 
you could twist round your finger, and throw it back 
to Lim again when you were tired of it I You know 
what I ain— bad and good ; yon know all there is of me ; 
and yon know tbat I love you as a man loves — for life and 
death and for ever, and idl that I care for here, or want 
hereafter, hangs on your loving me. It isn't my heart only 
tbat I've put in your hands — it's my life to come, my 
heaven and " 

•• Hu^h — you mustn't talk so ; it isn't right !" I say, with 
a quivering lip that will not steady itself, do what I wilL 
I put my hand up to hide it, but he pulls it down and 
prisons it fast in his own. 

"It's true— how can I help it ? I'm weak ; you know 
that as well as I do. I'm nothing without you — nothing 
good, that is. I was going my own way to the devil be- 
fore I saw you, and I shall go a good deal faster if I ever 
lose you — but I never ihaU lose you, though," eagerly 
drawing me nearer, with a new ring in his voice, and a 
light flashing up in his eyes that is not desperation. 
** Nannie, tell me — say just one word, you won't send me 
away ?" 

••I— I— don't want to send you away," I stammer, turn- 
ing my face to the walL '* I— why can't we be friends ? 
I should like you then. I never should torment you or 
hurt yon, and you would be like my brother ** 

I break down in the midst of uhis reasonable proposi- 
tion, because both his arms are round me now, not as any 
brother's ever folded about a sister ; and he has laid my 
head on his shoulder, as he kneels, and is tumbling all 
my hair about my neck, with the hurried caresses of his 
restless hands. 

** Friends — never I Nannie, you never shall like me — 
you shall love me — you do love me, datiing I my wife, my 
one little woman in the whole world I" 

** Why do you want me ? why do you care for me so ?" 

I am sobbing half-way between tears aud laughter— a 
glad, foolish tumult that sets dignity at defiance. What 
do I care for all the fine resolutions made so lately ? I 
never pretended to be consistent, and does not somebody 
tell us that changing our minds is only declaring ourselves 
wiser to-day than we were yesterday ? The best wisdom 
on earth is loving, and Solomon himself could not teach 
us a new leeson in tbat deepest of human lore 1 



I haven't a word to say, only some half-sobbing littU 
murmurs, that mean more than I know how to tell bin'. 
He says enough for both of us— never mind what, it is 
altogether sweet and satisfying ; how sweet, only / know, 
and it is meant for nobody else in all the wide world. 

•• Wi 1 you try to have a little patience with me, Nan- 
nie ? Upon my soul I will try to be a better fellow ; onlj, 
darling. Tve thirty years to unlearn for your sake, and I 
can't do it in a day. Yon will bear with me, won't yon, if 
once in a while 1 forget ?" 

I stroke his face down softly with my hand, keeping my 
own face hidden all the while. 

''I don't care — I don't want you to * unlearn* anything. 
I don't want you diflferent." 

** Have I macle you miserable, little one ? You said ** 

"Don't!" laying my hand over his mouth. "Don't 
make me remember. Oh, Theo, why don't you hate me ? 
I hated myself so all the time !" 

'*For God's sake," he says, lifting up my head and 
looking searchingly into my reluctant eyes, "tell me why 
you wanted to make me so unutterably wretched ? Nan- 
nie, I believe you women are born with a bit of the devil 
hidden away in you somewhere, and the sight of a man*s 
suffering wakes it up !" 

I have no answer ready, except a wordless one. I am 
clothed with penitence and humiliation and shamefaced 
bliss, and I seem to care for nothing but just nestling my 
head there in its own place, and letting him scold or com- 
fort me as he sees fit 

*' You haven't unsaid all that yet ; you haven't told me 
that you would try to love me a little bit, Nannie.'' 

I hear tbe laughter in his voice, and my own is ready to 
echo it, but he hushes it with a kiss. .^, 

**I can't try ; I told you so, and I meant it ** 

1 stop short with a gasp of horror and exceeding fright, 
and with one bound am out of Colonel Surelle's reach, 
and away at the other end of the room ; and before he has 
time even to be astonished, the door is opened and Aunt 
May walks in. 

She stares. I suppose it does look oddly. Colonel Su- 
relle in an attitude of prayer before the sofa, and I erect 
in a straight- backed chair, in a far comer, ^ith the whole 
length of the room — not a small one— between us. Theo 
springs up in a second — I could slay him for the laugh in 
his eyes, and the infinite, joyful ease and security of his 
whole air. 

<* Good*moming, Mrs. Elliott. You see I would not 
allow Nannie to oome down-stairs for me, and I've been 
curing her headache up here." 

*' She could not possibly have a better physician, or a 
more careful one, I am sure," Aunt May says, giving him 
her band for a very long and hearty shake. She merci- 
fully avoids my eye, but I see her biting her lips and 
struggling to keep her face in decent order all the time. 

*' I came in to see how the little invalid was, but I shall 
leave her in your care, oolonel," she says, cordially, and so 
makes good her retreat, to laugh in the hall, I suppose, 
and to think— Well, what do I care ? I am happy, 
and the king has his own again. So let (hem laugu 
that win ! 

''Suppose you oome out of that corner. Miss Dels- 
mayne I" 

'* I shall do nothing of the sort !" He comes and takas 
me, holding my face up for his never-satisfied eyes to feast 
on, and draws me back to my old place. 

'*Is Mrs. Elliott in the habit of seeing you entertain 
gentlemen friends with the width of the room between 
you ? It isn't a very social custom, but I don't know that 
I object to it^for other men. You baby t" stroking my 
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liair beek with hia two hands, and laaghing softly ts I try 
4o hide mj reddened cheeks. 

"Tm not a babj, and I wish yon would go away, 
jpIsBse." 

<*Kot till yon*ve promised me something/' 

"What is it ?" I ask, conttntedly. 

"Will you promise ? I want it rery much." 

"Yes," I say. I don't wonder or care much what it is — 
if I can grant it, he has it already. 

••Nannie, I asked you to marry me in February ; I've 
-changed my mind. I don*t want to wait till then. I want 
you for my little Christmas present. Will you marry me 
Jiext month, sweetheart ?** 

"TheoT'I cry, roused by this preposterous request, 
which he makes as coolly as if he were asking me to take 
a driye. He holds me too fast to admit of my escape, 
though I draw back at my own arms' length. 

"I'm tired of sharing you with all the rest of the world. 
1 want every bit of your life for my own undisputed right, 
'Ninnie ; won't yon give it to me ? Don't make me wait and 
starve," he says, impetuously, ''with just the same little 
crumbs of comfort that other people get— coming and 
going once in a day, and seeing you for half an hour, and 
tormenting myself for the rest of the twenty-three with 
imagining God knows what. There isn't one minute's 
peace for me out of your sight, as long as I haven't the one 
claim over yen that outweighs every other. Why are you 
afraid to give it to me, Nannie ?" 

••I— rm not afi-aid" I say, slowly. Down in my heart 
1 have given it already; I have yielded so far that I may 
iu well surrender all the resi I am tired of resistance — I 
•cannot trust my own foolish self, and I am so weak beside 
liis strength. I creep dose to him again, and lay my head 
^own on his arm, as if it were the only resting-place for 
mt in the world. 

•• Then what is it ? Why do you want to wait ? Nan- 
nie, will you promise ? Say that you will — say that I shall 
have my little wee wife before the old year goes out" 

"I— I— did promise, before you told me what you 
wanted," I say, pressing my face against his sleeve. 

" Let me hear it again— say : • Theo, I will marry you.' " 

"Thto, I will marry you." 

••On the 20th of December, 18--." 

•'The 20th of December, 18—. Now, are you satis- 
-fied ?" I ask, wistfully, looking up with a shy, shamed 
-filsnce into his glad face, and awestricken at its vast, un- 
iounded content. Am I worth so much longing, I won- 
der ? I ought to be oonviuced by the answer that I get ; 
^and yet he says very little, too. 

The sun comes round to my window, in his afternoon 
travels, and looking in at the unwonted spectacle of Golo- 
nsl Snrelle among my household gods, sees him take his 
-d^Mffture, and stays to cheer me when he is gone. I won- 
der if you have shone, since your late rising this Novem- 
ber day, on a weaker and a gladder woman than I am ? And 
7tt— I have ''had my own way" — the way that my love 
WIS trying to lead me all the while ; and it has taken me 
-straight into the sweetest and the safest refuge that ever 
^oman yearned to rest in-* a strong man's loyal heart 
^Ind or Pabt L 



PABT n.— CHAPTER L 

"HybeloYed is mine, and I am his.** 

—Song of Solomon, 
Gbaob Ghuboh chimes rang out as never chimes were 
rang before, I thought, on the morning of my wedding- 
-day, •• Blessed is the bride that the sun shines on " — so 



tbey s^y, and so I believed, when that day's sun shone on 
me out of wide blue heavens, without one cloud. Over- 
head was the golden and azure blazonry of noon, and un- 
derfoot was the new-fallen snow that God had sent down, 
dressing the earth, like me, in bonny spotless bridal 
white ; the glad bells swung and rioted up in the gray 
I elfry, and the great organ pealed its jubilate as Nannie 
Delamayne went out of this world for ever, and Theo's. 
wife was born. 

It was a pretty wedding, everybody said— not a ro- 
mantic one, after the novelist's standard, but •• done " in 
the strictest accordance with the immutable laws of les 
convenances, I only stipulated that no corner of Aunt 
May's house should be turned into a bazaar, spread about 
with the ticketed offerings of my friends ; and that the 
wedding-breakfast and reception should go on without the 
presence of the bride. And so, just as soon as the fineries 
of white satin and lace and orange-blossoms could be ex- 
changed for sober silk and cashmere, I drove away ; with 
only very few and hurried good-byes to follow me, and 
one solitary slipper, hurled by Bob Asheton, whose deft 
aim was supposed to secure my future bliss, by sending 
the missive with a crash against the little window at the 
back of the carriage. 

Nobody knew where we were going, when this antique 
ceremony sped us on the way. I myself did not know, 
though Delle Asheton had entirely refused to believe me 
when I said sa I am not quite sure that Colonel Snrelle 
had any definite ideas on the subject. Onr wedding-tour 
was an erratic one, with no plan or purpose, except to fol* 
low the moment's caprice. We traveled on until we were 
tired, and rested till we grew restless sgain ; and we kept 
all the while due south. I never wrote a single letter, 
never reminded myself of the people at home, or them of 
us, for five weeks, and then I sent three lines to Aunt 
May, telling her that Nannie Surelle would be in New 
York in as many days, and naming the hotel where she 
should find her. 

My rooms were ready for me, even to the pictures on 
the walls and the flowers in the sunny windows, and all 
the pretty things scattered lavishly about, and my own 
piano and my own music waiting for me. I thought no- 
thing could be brighter, more homelike, than that room, 
with its three great windows catching the twelve hourb' 
sunshine ; with the warm colors in its furniture and hang- 
ings, and the glow of the hot bright fire within — snd 
without, that Winter picture of the snow-oovered square, 
the gray belt of leafless trees, the long lines of noisy 
streets reaching away north and eouth and on every side, 
and the one church-spire pointing its sharp finger in the 
old, old, never-heeded fashion of warning — up from the 
roar to the silence, from the wicked city of men to the 
City of God. 

So you find me here ••at home," as my wedding-cards 
have told the small section of the world at large which is 
cognizant thereof ; and here Delle Asheton finds me one 
afternoon, sitting in the window in a streak of late sun- 
shine, and watching the crowd that crosses Broadway just 
below me. Delle is not a very frequent caller ; she is so 
busy, she tells me, though I never could discover that she 
did anything very much besides making herself pretty, and 
keeping herself aufait of the society papers and the new- 
est novels— that was in our old, intimate days, however ; 
she may be different now, I remind me. 

••I'm just worn out," she says, throwing herself back in 
an easy-chair that I have drawn up into the ivindow for 
her. •• Don't I look perfectly hideous, Nan ? I feel so, 
I'm sure ; going out every night is such horrible drudg- 
ery ; and I've had some engagement every evening this 
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ipeek. Bj*the-waj, I dido't see joo at the Howards' the 
other eyening ; both Dr. Welles and I looked eyerywhere 
lor yon," 

•• No, I was oot there ; I forget why— I think the colonel 
wu lazy, and I didn't want to go oat Delle, I begin to 
think matters look awfully serioos between yon and Dr. 
Welles," I say, langhing. ** Anut May assures me that he 
talks of nothing else, when he pays her an oooasiooal call 
now, but Miss Asheton's enchanting manners, and Miss 
Asheton's delightfal disposition." 

*< Nonsense, don't be absurd," she says, carelessly, but 
smiling a little, as no woman ever could help doing when 
she was plied with such charges '*! never saw the 
man yet that I would marry when it came to the point, 
and nothing short of that in the way of a flirtation can be 
called seriouBf I'm sure 1" 

I am 80 foolish — I neyer can help a vague thrill of won- 
der when Delle utters such a speech as this. I look into 
ber eyes, to see if they can lie so deftly, too, and they 
never shame her lips by any contradictory stories. And 
yet. Miss Asheton's face bears witness to some spoiler of 
bloom and beauty— it is not time, and it must be sorrow ; 
a hidden pain, that has eaten out little lines here and 
there, and drawn sharp hieroglyphs beyond the help of 
the cunningest cosmetic to hida She looks a year 
older than she did in January, and ten years harder at 
the very least 

** No," she goes on, shrugging her shoulders with a 
prettily executed little shiver of aversion. '* Vive la 
liberty for me. I should just go mad, chained hand and 
foot to anybody for life 1 By*the-way, Nan, do you re- 
member the sentiments you expressed one day at Catskill, 
to the horror of everybody ? Matrimonial views, I mean. 
Has the colonel come up to yonr standard of tyranny ?" 

She smiles, and so do I ; but I blush, too, with the 
swift recollection of that day, and the many other days, 
its fellows, which have gone — whither ? 

*' Ye?," I say, ond no more. I haven't learned to talk 
much about my husband yet, and it seems wicked almost 
to let any one peep, ever so furtively, behind the vail that 
shuts in our life. Delle is always trying, in a wellbred 
way, to lift a comer, just because it makes her miserable, 
I suppose ; women arc always tormenting themselves in 
such foshion. 

** There's Lottie," she remarks in a minute ; *' I suppose 
she will just settle down into a little slave to Bob Asheton, 
and, of course, like a real man, he'll be delighted. I 
never in my life saw any woman quite so absurdly in love 
as that girl is ; she can't buy a pair of gloves without run- 
ning to consult Bob about the color." 

** And have they really settled on the 13th for the wed- 
ding f Kate seemed to think it would have to be put off 
at the last minute." 

"Tes, the 13th, and Lottie's to be married at home. 
I suppose the cards will be out next week. I'm sure I 
ehall be glad when it's over," says Delle, with a little 
yawn. "People are so tiresome just at this stage of an 
engagement— absolute monomaniacs. If I should ever be 
induced to marry anybody, I think I should spare the pa- 
tience of my friends and family, and save them all this 
unlimited amount of boring, by eloping without any notice 
given." 

** But you'd tell me^ wouldn't you ? I think it's delight- 
ful—watching engaged people, I mean. I do hope you 
trouldn't rob me of the pleasure of seeing you in a state 
of monomania, and I promise not to twit you with any of 
these speeches, Delle, or throw any of your former the- 
orios of marriogt) and men at you. I expect you'll be 
a perfect exponent of wifely submission. There, don't 



annihilate me with a look. Won't you have soma cara- 
mels?" She laughs, and helps herself— one of the oil 
consdoua laughs that I remember so well, when they had 
a different meaning — meant to cut my very heart, and 
doing their work effectually. 

'* What a foolish girl you are. Nan I I give yoa leav^ 
to laugh at me as much as you please if you erer see 
anything of the eoit. Wifely submission, indeed I Yoi 
ought to hear me preaching independence and self-asser- 
tion to my prospective sister-in-law 1" 

''There's one consolation, Lottie can't be led astray s> 
easily." 

'*No, she's quite the masculine ideal of a wife, as dear 
mamma saya Mamma is coming to see you one even- 
ing this week— if we can tear Bob away from the fascina- 
tions of Livingston Place to act as escoit. 

•* Oh, I hope she will— I shall be delighted," I say, with 
a twinge of conscience, as I thus belie myself. I am look- 
ing down Broadway at the crowd that pours steadily from 
that qnarter — business men, homeward bound, lounger:* 
and promenaders of every sort and degree, and looking 
for the one face in which I am at present interested. 

<* What a lovely window this is t I should think you'd 
just spend your entire time here," says Delle, leaning < u 
my shoulder as she scans the crowd, too ; "on a Satnrdny 
afternoon, especially, when ^very one's out. Are yo i 
going to any of the matinees this week. Nan ?" 

''Haven't thought of it — no, I imogine not." 

"Don't you want to go with Kate Bandall and me ? 
It's the last performanod of ' Aida,' and we are going t> 
get tickets to-morrow. I don't suppose Lottie can be 
induced to join us. I wish you would go, it will be quito 
like old times. Nan, dearest," she say a, affectionately. 

"I should like to go ; I suppose I can — yes, certainly. "^ 
I say, correcting myself. " Of course I'll go. I haven't 
heard 'Aida.' Theo and I have only been out twioe ivt 
the evening, and he doesn't care for opera very much." 

" Well, you can spare him the bore of taking you there. 
Who are you smiling at ?' she asks, as I lean my face 
against the window. 

"There he comes — ^the colonel, I mean." I see the 
tall head, higher than most in that crowd— 

' My Saul, than his brethren higher and fairer ;* 

I cannot see the bonnie blue eyes yet, but I know— alu 
how well — that they are looking atraight on, up to my 
window. 

Delle's hand drops from my shoulder. 

"I don't see him — how can you possibly recognize any 
one at such a distance ? I forgot, though," she adds, int\x 
a ready change of tone, and a playful little touch on my 
cheek — " I forgot I suppose you could detect the veiy 
pose of somebody's head, twice as far as I, or other people 
not in love, could be expected to." 

"I am very far-sighted," I answer, gravely. In love t 
sometimes I wonder if Delle really i$ ; I wonder what that 
combination of words means, for her — something widely 
different from my interpretation, doubtless. But, then» 
every woman believes that she herself is the one in tea 
thousand capable of really and sublimely loving ; every 
woman weighs and measures the capacities of her sister- 
hood Lyher own standard, and finds them coming im- 
measurably short ; and let her life be what it may, barren 
of romance and frittered away in fickle fandes and weak 
sentiment, still she will go down to the grave believing^ 
that her latent power of heroic devotion only wanteii 
chanoe and room to grow in. I know what Delle Aaheton 
thinks of me in her heart ; perhaps I oan read her truo 
self no more truly than she reads mine. — 
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It is gettiDg late in the MttrcU afternoon, and the sun- 
light hai crept yery high up on the graj chnroh-spire 
when Theo comes in. My visitor stays only a yery few 
minntes after their greetings haye been exchanged. 

^*WeU, Nannie dear," Delle says, holdihg my hand 



I raise my eyes, not a little sarpnsed at this broad 
statement '* But Fm going this Saturday/' I say, cor- 
recting him. He lays two possessiye hands on my 
shoolders, as he answers me» in somewhat the tone thai 
one might nse to soften a refusal for a teasing child. 




caressiyely, *' till Satorday, then ; will yon meet us, or 
sball Kate and I call for yon, with the tickets ? I snp- 
pose, colonel," looking archly np at him, ** that you've no 
objection to trnst your wife with us at the next opera 
matinee f* 

"Not the smallest objection^ if she Were going; but 
Ninnie never goes to matinees now." 



••Do you want very much to go ?" 

** Of course I do ; Delle and Kate Bandall are going 
and it's the last performance of ' Aida.' 

"Don't you think you would like it just as well in the 
evening ? If you and Miss Kate will accept an invitation 
from me," he says, turning to Adele, who is looking on» 
half puzzled, "I diall be delighted to get a box for the 
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))artj, any nfgbl this week ; bat I think Nannie will have 
tu giye np the matio^a" 

** Why, colonel !— what possible objection can 70a haye ? 
I won't bear of anything of the sort Nan and I have 
jiut set oar hearts on it, haren't we, dear T* exclaims Miss 
Asbeton, *' and I couldn't think of releasing her from her 
engfigement 1" 

*' I bold her to a prior engagement, jon see, Miss Adele. 
I're taken a mouopoly of my wife's society for etery day 
Jb the week, and other people's claims, conseqaently, are 
nill and void. I don't want to disappoint her of bearing 
*Aida,' thongh, and I should be yery sorry to interfere 
with Yoar arrangement to bear it together; so, with yoar 
permission, Miss Adele, I will engage a box for Friday 
evening." 

He speaks as gracionsly and conrfeonaly as possible, 
bat somehow the qnestion seems to be indisputably set- 
tled, and Adele's raillery, if she had any thought of using 
it, is, silenced. She bites her lip, her face darkens for 
jost one instant, as she glances from him to me, held so 
close to his side, and then, with a light laugh, gives np 
the point gracefully. 

" Well t ^ I had no idea that yon were such an arbi- 
trary husband, Colonel Surelle ; but I suppose there's no 
appeal from that decision. Of coarse, I shall be charmed 
to accept your invitation for the evening, and I'm sure I 
may speak for Kate as well ; but I'm really disappointed 
about our matio^e, for Nan and I meant to have a nice 
little cozy revival of old times— didn't we, dearest ?" 

He laughs. 

*' Nous avons changi tout cela — eh, little one ?" looking 
down at me with eyes of sweet ownership, that make me 
blush hotly. ** I'm very selfish, am I not ?" 

*• Dreadfully; I don't doubt that Delle is horrified at 
such domestic tyranny." 

"I am ! — I never imagined for a moment that yon pos- 
sessed such traits of character, colonel, and I'm perfectly 
lost in compassion for year wife. I shall feel it my 
boanden doty to stir her np to rebellion. Aren't you 
afraid to trust me?" 

She looks archly up at him, as she holds out her hand, 
with just her old coquettish way — only not quite so pos- 
sessive as it might have been six months ago. And then 
she kisses me good-by, lovingly, and positively insists 
that the colonel shall not take her to the door, but goes 
oat with him, smiling and talking. I hear her soft langhter 
M they go down the stairs. 

When my husband comes back, I am taken into both 
arms peremptorily. 

•* Nannie— are yon vexed ?** 

'*Of coarse I am," I say, rubbing my cheek on his 
s'lonlder. 

'* Did you want to go to that matinee f** 

••Yes, I did." 

••I don't want to have yon go— ever ; I donH like it. 
Wherever and whenever you want to go oat," he says, 
qiickly, ••I'm ready to give np everything else to take 
J on ; bat I won't hear of your going aboat to places of 
amusement with women." 

**Bnt I always used to ; Delle and I went somewhere 
nearly every Saturday. How queer yon are, Theo," I say, 
looking curiously np in his face. 

•* You used to do a good many things that you never 
shnll do again, please Heaven," he says,' kissing me. 
"Yon don't mind very much — ^yoa're not disappointed, 
ore yoa ? What are you langUing at V 

•• Nothing— I'm thinking." 

•• Thinking what ?" 

'•Ob, just tknt I like yon— that's all V* And I put my 



two arms suddenly round his neck, and burrow my face 
down with a purring content It is so sweet — ^so sweet to 
Htc— as I once told Delle Asheton— •' ander a dictators- 
ship," 

CHAPTER n. 

** The bridegroom's doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin ; 
The gnesis are met, the feast is set — 
May^st hear the merry din !" 

— Bime of the Ancient Mariner, 

•• It isn't half such a pretty wedding-day as ours, is il;. 
Theo ?" I ask, peeping out of the carriage window at the* 
gray sky, and the simoom of March dust along Second 
Avenue, as we drive to Lottie RaodaU's wedding. *• I am. 
awfully superstitious— almost as bad as the girl in * Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter,' don't you know ? whose wedding was 
set for a certain day, if it was dear, and if not, for the 
first sunshiny day afterward." 

••And what had the man elect to say about that little ar- 
rangement ?" queries Theo, with faint scorn. Theo looks 
very handsome this day— he always does, under that< 
ordeal of *• full dress," that kills most men's good looksu 

••Oh, he acquiesced, of course, just as novel-writers* 
heroes are obliged to do to meet the exigencies of the case. 
What an unmanageable hero you would make. Theo, al- 
ways doing unexpected things in the wrong place !" 

•• You ought to be able to predicate with tolerable cer- 
tainty what I'm likely to do," he cays, smiling a little bit. 
•'I should make a deucedly poor sort of hero, on th^ 
whole ; heroics never were in my line." 

•• What is the beginning of that verse that runs in my 
head ? — a bit of Owen Meredith's poetry-»-morbid and. 
meretricious, perhaps, but so wonderfally sweet at tifaea : 

— **love me 
For what I am — no hero, but a mem, 
Still loving thee T* 

Only a man, ay ; that is the best of all. 

It makes me think of our own wedding, when I step i» 
Mrs. Eandall's parlors and smell the sweet, heavy flower- 
scents, and see the garlands and wreaths, and the strew of 
cut flowers everywhere. The rooms are quite empty, for 
I am the earliest of the guests, and I am to help Lottie, at- 
her special request I wondered a little when she made it^ 
I couldn't have borne any helping hands on that day, no- 
matter how gentle or how dear. So I leave Theo stalking^ 
about among the floral decorations, and cheering ap old 
Mr. Eandall, wlio is vaguely wandering through the- 
rooms, also ; and I run up-stairs, but before I can reacii' 
Lottie's door, it flies open. 

••Is that Mrs. Surelle ? Nan ! is it yon ? Do come up- 
here, for Heaven's sake !" cries Delle Asheton, putting 
forth her head. •'! thought you never would get herel" 

•* What's the matter ?" I exclaim, apprehensivelj. 

•• Matter !— I'm nearly insane 1 Lottie, it's Nannie Sa* 
relle 1" says Miss Asheton, with a snspicion of sharpness- 
in her tone, as she looks inside the room. 

••Oh, tell her to come in !" responds a very faint voice 
from the interior. I obey, and find myself face to face* 
with six women, an open Saratoga trunk, a perfect chaos- 
of nopacked clothing, and a strew of white silk, illusions, 
flowers and fineries of every description. The six women 
consist of the bride herself, who sits on the edge of the* 
bed in a sort of Pre-Raphaelite drapery of white wrapper, 
with her head elaborately dressed and stuck fall of orange- 
blossoms ; Kate Randall, also in the slightest of demi— 
toilets, whose eyes are very red, and who seems to have- 
been crying and coaxing, alternately, as she sits dose hj- 
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ber nster ; one maid, on her kneee before the Stratogs, 
and another stJindiog helpless and staring beside it ; Mrs. 
AshetoD, reading the prayer-book in a large easj-ohair; 
and lastly, Delle herself, whose toilet has reaobed a more 
advaneed stage than that of the other bridesmaid. Lottie 
has ooly those two, Bob's sister and her own. I am no 
longer reminded of my own wedding, unless it may be by 
the mighty foroe of contrast I am lost in oom passion 
for the poor little bride, who sits crying in the midst of 
this Babel. 

" Oh, Tm so glad yonVe come 1*' she exclaims, as I go 
qnickly to kiss her. " Find a chair — Lizzie, get a chair 
for Mrs. Surelle. I don't know where anything is. I 
don't know what in the world we're to do, erery thing's in 
each confusion ; and do look at me 1" she cries, bursting 
into tears. ** Did you erer see such a head ? lirCt it hor- 
rible f They won't tell me sa Delle pretends that it looks 
JoTcly, but I know " — iu a grand climax of misery — •* that 
it's perfectly hideous, and I look like a a fright, don't I ?*' 

"I don't think it*s so bad as that," I begin, soothingly, 
bnt she interrupts me precipitately ; quiet Lottie is 
wionght up to a frenzy of nerfousness, and no wonder, as 
1 think. 

<* Don't tell me it's all right I know it isn't 1 I know 
exactly how I look ; and I won't be married so t" 

"But, Lottie, dearest, do be reasonable," entreats Kate. 
**We can't send for the hairdresser again— it's eleren 
o'clock now, and you know we hare to be on time at 
tweWe. Do consider — it looks very nicely, doesn't it, 
Nannie ?" 

"I have seen it look better.*' 

" There 1 I knew it t" moans Lottie, behind her hand- 
kerchief. '*! knew I looked like a fright, and nobody 
would tell me so. I think it's very unkind of you all to 
let ms make such a spectacle of myself 1" 

"Yon shouldn't allow your mind to dwell on such tri* 
fles," here remarks Mrs. Asheton, looking reprovingly up 
over her spectacles. " You should think of the solemnity 
of the scene you're about to engage in, and the nature of 
the TOWS you're called upon to take, instead of allowing 
your neryea to be upset by a matter of two or three braids, 
and hairpins I Delle, why don't you finish dressing ? It's 
absurd to stand parleying here." 

Between this opportune reminder of her tows, and the 
painful oonscionsness of looking like a fright, Lottie here 
becomes hysterical, and Mrs. Asheton rushes from the 
room to get the medicine-chest 

" This is the way we hare been going on cTer since fiye 
o'clock this morning !" exclaims Delle. '* Nannie, what on 
earth are you going to do ?" — seeing me pull off my gloves 
with a business-like air. 

" Gk>ing to take Lottie's hair down, if any one will lend 
roe an apron to tie on. I'll dress it over again, if she will 
let me, and I dare say I can make it look more becomingly 
than thifl structure does." 

*'0b, if you only will !" sobs the bride, resigning herself 
to my hands. I gird oivan apron over my pale silken gown, 
push back the laoes at my slecTes, and plunge into hair* 
dressing, heart and sou). 

"Lottie, take these globules of coffea," says Mrs. Ashe- 
ton, entering with the box in her hand, and determination 
on her brow. "If yon'd exert a little self-command, 
instead of glTing way to such childishness, and alarming 
your mother " 

Mrs. Randall is hurrying in, all in tears of anxiety and 
commiseration ; but Kate, laboring under the affectionate 
<lelusion that she is sparing her parent, coaxes her out 
I pan, while Lottie is meekly receiving the three globules 
hX the hand of Mrs. Asheton, whom I fervently wish could 



be locked up in an impregnable fortress for the next ait 
hours at least. 

"I'm really ashamed of such weakness," scolds the 
matron, not severely, but briskly stimulating. "I al- 
ways supposed yon had more force of character. There — 
you*d better keep the bottle by you ; and if you could 
send all these people away, and give yourself f n opportu- 
nity for a little serious reflection, instead of wasting the 
last minutes " 

" Oh, don't talk as if it were an execution, mamma, for 
Heaven's sake I" cried Delle. " There, Pm going away, for 
one— if anybody wants me, they can call ; bnt I think one 
human being had better be dressed and ready by twelve 
o'clock, at any rate. Who on earth is that ?" 

A loud and peremptory single knock shakes the panel 
of the door, and the voice of the bridegroom is heard : 

" It's I— has anybody got a prayer-book in there ? ' 
briskly rattling the knob. A shriek from Lottie, and a 
suppressed chuckling without follows this attack. 

" Do go away. Bob Asheton. I should think you might 
find a prayer-book somewhere else, without coming here !*' 
exclaims his sister, indignantly. The sacred volume is 
thrust forth through a crack, and the door olosed again, 
and Mr. Asheton is heard caroling joyously as he rushes 
up-stairs to Frank's apartment 

"Don't tell him about my hair," murmurs Lottie, pa- 
thetically, wiping her eyes very hard, and swallowing the 
rebellious sobs in her throat " I know I'm giving you all 
so much trouble, and you're all so good." 

" Don't be silly — you're not giving anybody a particle 
of trouble. Just look at yourself, please, and tell me how 
you like your hair, for if you don't like it, I can take it 
all down again in two minutes." 

I hold up the hand-glass for her, and she inspects her- 
self anxiously. 

"It's very nice— it looks lovely, but I'm a perfect 
fright ; I knew I would be ; and my faoe is scarlet," she 
cries, a sob bursting forth at the sight of a countenance 
which copious weeping has not beautified. I remove the 
glass speedily. 

"No, it isn't — you can bathe your face and put on lots 
of powder, and it will be all right. You know it's a well- 
established fact that brides are always lovely, Lottie* so 
yon can just cheer np with the reflection that you couldn't 
look otherwise if you tried." 

"I just wish you could hsTe seen how loTely you 
looked," says Kate. " I didn't wonder that Colonel Su- 
relle couldn't keep his eyes away from you one minute." 

"And you didn't look a bit nerTous,-and your eyes 
weren't red, or anything," sobs Lottie. " Oh, Nannie, I 
don't see how you could help being frightened to death 1" 

"Why, I dxdnH help it, and nobody will know that 
you've been crying at all, when you're dressed, and the 
vail on. There I I've finished. Doesn't it look nicely, 
Kate ?" 

"It's perfectly lovely," declares Kate; and even Mts. 
Asheton consents to detach her mind from high thoughts 
long enough to view the effect, and pronounce it "quite 
siaiple and pretty." Lottie certainly looks more like 
herself, and feels so apparently; and she is satisfied, 
which is the great consideration, after all 

The people begin to gather down-stairs, and the hum 
of voices waxes loud and vigorous, drowning the notes of 
preparation from the band, which is stationed in the 
corridor. Between us all, Lottie gets dressed at last» 
only fifteen minutes late, which is no more than wedding 
guests look for as an inevitable oonsequence. I slip down- 
stairs to rejoih Theo, and wedge myself into place at his 
side in time to see the procession enter, to the joyous 
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ODipeftl of the indiipensable Wedding Harcb. Poor little 
Lottie is in a quiver still, bat she looks Tery sweetly be- 
hind her Tail, and Delle's jadieions hand has dealt the 
powder so oonninglj that her faoe doesn't look pink, 
after alL As for Bob^he is Bob always ; I don't suppose 
be was eyer nerrons or excited or embarrassed in his lif e— 
I fiotnally detect a wandering wink, addressed sideways 
to Captain Elmer, as he stands erect before the clergy- 
man, and his brisk deliyery of the responses is something 
admirable to hear. What a merciful and blessed dispen- 
sation it is that the fibres of all women's natures are not 
played upon and tortured by the small touches that do so 
wrench mine out of tune ! I don't suppose Lottie's peace 
and happiness— even for half an hour — depend on the 
Aianner in which Bob Asheton stands up and says his 
words after the minister, and yet she hears them, as I 
dd, and, I doubt not, treasures every tone in her heart as 
something better than the utterances of the spheres, while 
my nerves wince at each one. 

They are married ; the clergyman kisses Lottie, and 
Bob kisses her audibly and cheerily — and then we crowd 
np to congratulate, and each of us says. the conventional 
thing, gracefully or lamely, as individual inspiration 
clothes the general idea. I am so sorry for the new-made 
bride ! I'm sorry fof any woman who stands up for an 
hour to be inspected by five hundred people, each 
taking his or her mental notes of the victim's dress and 
demeanor— her faoe, her voice, her blushes, her move- 
ments ; measuring the amount of deTotion that the bride- 
groom expresses in his dumb show ; wondering— oh, erer- 
lasting and inevitable wonder !— either, *' What did she 
see in that man ?" or " What do you suppose ever pos- 
sessed him to marry that woman V I'm specially sorry 
for Lottie, because the activity of Mr. Asheton's disposi- 
tion, and— I suppose — the overflowing exuberance of his 
bliss, renders it impossible for him to stan^at her side 
and share, or gently relieve her of, the burden of her 
friends' attentions ; I mark him drifting away from her 
neighborhood to wring masculine hands and respond in 
his own peculiarly playful style to feminine congratula- 
tions, while Lottie is drawn in the opposite direction — 
and thus it is that Mies Hogencamp, bi idling up to her 
recreant admirer, offers ber felicitations to him a little 
apart. 

**Pray accept my best wishes, Mr. Asheton," I hear her 
say, casting down her eyes, and coquetting with her 
large fan. *'I hope you'll be the happiest of men, Vm 
sure I" 

"Ah, Miss Hogencamp— but one man, I fear, in the 
natural course of human events, can lay claim to that 
proud distinction !" pressing her tan-colored fingers with 
a tenderly expressive look. 

The fair Augusta — who, to do her jastice, seems a little 
discoDCttted by the bridegroom's unabated devotion of 
manner — murmurs, *' Ob, Mr. Asheton I" and glances 
round to see if any one is observing them. 

**I say, Asheton, any objection to my kissing your 
wife ?" cries Captain Elmer. 

Bob looks over his shoulder and calls back cheerfully, 
•*Not the least in the world, my dear fellow !" 

Who says we are all made of one clay— Bob Asheton 
and the blue-ejed man here at my side, for instance ? 

The wedding-breakfast is eaten, the healths are drunk 
and the wedding* cake cut, and Mrs. Robert Asheton lays 
aside her white raiment and her bridal emblems, for the 
most un bridelike black traveling - dress imaginable, in 
which I help to endue her. 

'* Bob didn't want people to think we were on our wed- 
dlng-toor," she says, binshiog softly at the words ; *'and I 



should hate so to be placarded for a bride. We're net 
superstitions, and I don't mind wearing black. I feci 
a great deal more comfortalile in this dress than I aboiild 
in an unmistakable traveling costume !" 

"Bob has such a horror of anything like public ex- 
hibitions of feeling," remarks Mrs. Asheton, struggling 
with the lid of the bride's trunk, which, after the manner 
of trunks, declines to dose. ''Some men's sentiment is so 
entirely on the surface— mere froth. Kate, I wish yon'd 
come and sit on this ; it's positively impossible to oatoh 
the hasp I" 

«By.the-way, Lottie," exclaims Dalle, <* Colonel Sur^e 
is evidently not entered on your list of friends— or, if he 
is, he's under &lse odors. I observed that he poaitively 
declined to drink your health down-stairs." 

''So did Nannie," says Ente, from the top of the 
trunk. 

'* Oh, Nan's principles are well known— nobody expects 
her to *put an enemy into her month,* ete. — even at a 
wedding-breakfast; but I had no idea that the eokxid 
was a convert to her peculiar views." 

"If he is," I say, carelessly, "it's by the inward work- 
ings of conviction alona Lottie, I assure you he touched 
the rim of the glass, and so did L" 

"Do you mean to say that you've induced him to give 
up tasting wine at all ?" asks Delle, rather sharply. 

"I never induced Colonel Surelle to do anything in my 
life ; I should be very sorry to attempt it. I believe he 
has given np drinking wine, Delle." 

"There, Lottie," exclaims Mrs. Asheton, rising iq) 
rather red from her contest with the hasp. "Wheve's 
your key ? E^te, will you just call your brother up to 
strap this? Now here are the things to go in your bag, 
and here's the coffea— you'd t>etter take it along ; you're 
very much fatigued and look wretchedly; I've no doul)t 
you'll have a raging headache in the oara," she adds, 
considerately, snapping the bag together and turning 
the key. 

Tbis is the signal for our farewells, and we all embraee 
the victim of this pleasant prophecy, and poor Mr& Baa- 
dall, who bad been womanfnlly suppressing hsr emotions 
all day, here breaks forth and weeps over her daughter. 
Bob, however, being unsentimental, cuts short the aoeiie 
by a peremptory summons from the stairs, and Lottie is 
hurried away from our sight upon the arm of her *' nsan 
of men "— eyeglasses, blonde whiskers and all ; in half an 
hour the majority of the departing and departed guests 
will have forgotten to wonder how that nice litUe Bandall 
girl ever came to fancy Mr. Asheton, or to marvel, with 
Miss Hogencamp, how so lively a bridegroom was ever 
mated to such a quiet bride. Then (he crowd thins out 
and drops away, and the rooms look blank and empty, 
with the scattered flowers and half-withered garlands ; 
the great event, which has been uppermost in the thoughts 
of half a dozen people for the last six weeks, is such a 
little one. after all, that it is over already, and will be 
enturely put away with the dihris ol the wedding-breakfast 
— over for all but two people, at least, and to them its 
wonder and 8ignificanc3 have just begun. 



CHAPTER m. 

" From the dark of dying years, 
Grows a faoe with riolet eyes.** 

^Owen MeredUh, 
**Nannib, do you want to go out this evening ?" 
Colonel Bnrelle, coming into my room rather late in 
the afternoon, interrupts m^ in the realization of one of 
my earliest dreams of luxury— an easy-chair, a book and 
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a deft-handed maid, smoothly broshipg out my long hair 
^ith a p]ea.«aDt, monotonous deliberation. 

" Wbere r I ask, naturally. 

" To a concert — a charitable concern of acme tort," he 
say ■» dropping a slip of paper in my lap. '* There's a 
pa^s — ii's at the Academy, and Phil Jordan gave me an 
order for a proscenium box. He said it would be worth 
going to ; I thougbt you*d like it, perhaps." 

"I don't know," I say, twisting the pa%s round my 
fingers. '* I hate charitable performances, for they're in- 
variably bad." Colonel Sarelle dismisses my maid, and 
assumes her cffioe, and his own prerogative, of stroking 
and smoothing out my hair, and tangling the great waves 
jast for the pleasure of disentangling them again. *' What 
artists have they ? Look in the paper and see." 

*'It isn't advertised; it's an amateur affair, I believe. 
Sohalohi i^ engaged, Phil said, and I think there's another 
{•rofessional, some fellow from Paris, who is expected to 
make a sensation ; but the rest are all private people." 

*'Who is the man .from Paris?" I ask, with soma in- 
teres ^ 

"I don't know — Jordan didn't say. Now I think of it, 
I believe he's an amatear, too," says Theo, recollecting 
himself ; " but I know they make a great feature of him, 
and lje*s consented to appear as an immense favor." 

"Well, perhaps it will be nice;. do yoti care to go, 
Theo ?" I say, turning my head, as he draws one long 
lock softly over bis mouth. "How foolish you are about 
my h«ir — ^you p'ay with it like a baby !" 

" Well, why shouldn't I ? It was meant for me to play 
with. I want to go, if yon like it," he answers. Yon 
know I don't care a straw for that sort of thing myself, 
but I like to take you." 

"If it's very stupid, we can go out again. Has Major 
Jordan anything to do with it ?" 

"He's one of the managers." 

" Isn't he the man I don't like, Theo ?" 

"I believe you didn't fancy him," ha says, smiling, as 
he lays my head back on his arm. "I don't know but 
that you're right ; he was the best company in the world 
down in the army, though, and a good enough sort of 
fellow in his way." 

" I dare say ; but it isn't your way, anxl it isn't a nice 
way," I say, conclusively. "Let me go— I must finish 
dressing — and please ring the bell for my maid Annette 
again, since you've made a perfect tangle of my hair. 
Colonel Surelle." 

The pass for the prbsceniam-box at the Academy lay 
on} my toilet -table while I dressed, and, somehow, by 
glancing at ^^ow and then, came a rising curiosity to 
see the "great feature" who was nameless, and a desire 
for the music— the amateurs, perhaps, would not be very 
bad, and Schalohi, at all events, was a sure refreshment. 
So, after dinner, when Theo and I were loitering in the 
parlor, I decided to go. Afterward I remembered every 
word we said, standing there by the fire that warmed the 
chilly March evening ; how my husband's face looked in 
the glass, as be leanei his arm there on the mantel, "and 
how the little fiickering fiame shone up in his blue, happy 
eyes — the very flower in his buttonhole, the blood-red 
spice-pink that he always liked to wear— and the fairy 
chimes of the little bronze timepiece that broke through 
our idle talking, and told us that we were late. I remem- 
bered how, when I was dressed, he wrapped my opera 
cloak round me, and fastened it at the throat — even the 
very feel of his hand ; and how, as I stood holding up my 
head^bediently, like a child before its nurse, he kissed 
my mouth with a kiss that scorched there in bitter 
memory for many an I many a day and night to come. 



We drove very fast to Fourteenth Street, bnt wh«i w» 
reached the Academy the concert bad already began, and 
people were applauding the close of the first morceau, 

"There isn't a programme to be got," Theo said, as b» 
placed me in the corner of the box. 

" Never mind, I don't care for one. Tell me if yon se» 
any one we know, Theo." 

He scans the house round, leaning on the back of my 
chair. " There's your ancient friend. Dr. Welles, in th» 
parqnet; that disinterested little man has neglected jou 
rather pointedly, Nannie, since you married a traitor to- 
the first principles of the Ck>n8titntion." 

"Little wretch 1 I'm glad of it. Do yon see Adela witU 
him ?" 

" No ; he seems to be among a fraternity of BohemisKS^ 
Nannie, why the deuce do you suppose the pursuit of art 
drives a man to making a spectacle of himself, and drop- 
ping the customs of civil izatiop ?" 

"I don't know; I don't think musical art has that 
effect," I say, laughing. " I'm sure Dr. Welles is a per- 
fect glass of fashion. I fear Delle Asheton is goin^ to 
marry him, Theo." 

" By Jove, you don't mean it I " Well," he says, oaxe* 
lessly fiogering my opera-glass, " she isn't the first wommn 
who has been willing to exchange herself for bank-bills^ 
nor the last, I fear. " 

" Theo, you sha'n't say such things abont any woman 1^ 
I exclaim. "It is perfectly false ; Delle never would do 
thair 

" Why, you don't suppose the existence of any other 
motive in the case, do you ?" laughing, as he leans to look 
in my indignant face. "Well, perhaps not— we don's, 
care what she would do. Til keep my own ideas, and yoia 
may keep yours, sweet little champion of the purity of 
women's intentions." 

I wonder if he never suspected, down in the bottom of 
his heart— Dcver, for just one instant, guessed at a possi- 
bility of Delle'a loving him so well that life was a careless- 
thing without him — a worthless gift, to be 9pent, it mat- 
tered not how, since he never could share it ? No ; ho 
never dreamed it, I am sure; thanks to his own natnro 
and to her woman's wit, he has faced the truth a thon» 
sand limes unknowingly. 

A sudden burst of applause draws my eyes to the stage ^ 
a lady in a pink gown and a parure of wreathed flowero 
is unfurling her music, and the accompanist is wrenching- 
off his kid gloves and nodding to the orchestra. Listen* 
Nannie Surelle ; it is an old song that you used to hear at 
Gatskill, eight months ago— a song that they were singing- 
one moonlight night, when Nannie Delamajne's lover 
gave the rosns she had scorned to the fast-hurrying waters 
of the K^iuterskill. 

"Don't yon remember that. — 'I will marry my owik 
lov4?' — it's one of Kate Randall's songs, Theo." 

"Yes, I remember hearing it last Summer. Nannie^ 
would yon like to go back to Catskill ?" he asks, irrele- 
vantly, folding his arms on the back of my chair, and 
almost sweeping my hair with his brown mustache. 

" Hash— I want to listen." I let the gla«s drop in my 
lap and sit idly, hearing the sweet, soaring voice lift tLo 
sweet melody higher and clearer — listening to the pretty, 
tender words that I never liked so well as now. And tbe^ 
song is finished, and the singer goes smiling away, and 
people let their applause die ont languidly, as they rastle- 
over their programmes. I suppose the amateur from Paris, 
whose services have been secured as such an especial fea- 
ture, is about to appear in his turn. 

There is a long pause ; so long that the impatient de^ 
ment in the higher tiers begins to indulge in audiblo 
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manifefltationa. Dr. Welles baa risen and gone out — 
grown tired, I sappose. I lean baok and stare about the 
honse, np in the boxes and along the walls, where the 
men lean like caryatides, inspecting the scene ; and snd- 
denlj, withoat the least reason in the world, there flashes 
up to me a recolleetion of one night Tfhen Challis Anbnm 
a ad I sat here in this great house, listening to a singer 
irho sang— I haye forgotten what— I only remember him, 
I have not thought of Gballis before, since— einca January, 
I believe. Strange how his face floats up on the tide of 
recollection now, chilling me with the awe of its dead 
beanty. 

I start, as the noise of clapping bands breaks out again 
in Sk furore; there is a single man crossing the stage— a 
young, slight man, with a face as fair and free of color as 
the dead face of my fancy, with rioleVeyes that look out 
on men as I have seen eyes look just once before in my 
life, and nerer since then — never since Challis Auburn's 
shut in the darkness of death. Am I asleep, mad or dream* 
ing ? No, neither the one nor the other. I sit here at 
my hanbaDd's side, in the glare of the hot lights, with his 
arm on my chair, his breath stirring the rose in my braids 
as he leans over me — and there, over the gulf of the great 
horseshoe, behind the circle of the footlights, there stands 
a dead man made alive again. 

I never fainted in all my life, except once— when they 
told me he was dead. I do not faint now. I sit up 
straight, knowing quite well where I am, and what is 
about me, and looking on before me, at that man upon the 
fctage. He is at the grand piano^he has touched the keys, 
bis white hands creep lovingly ov^r their chilly faces, as 
lovingly as they used to fold on my hands three years ago ; 
and softly over the breathless, bated stillness of the house 
rings out the old, old luring strain that drew my heart 
from me once. What has God done to me ? what has 

)me upon my life, that I sit here warm and alive, with 
another man beside me, and eee the very grave open to let 
my dead love come baok to me ? 

For I never doubt that it is he — how can I ? Had ever 
another man those vailed, beautiful. eyes, bine behind a 
faint gray mist, or ever such a white, wonderful face and 
fiuoh golden lights on brown curls ? He is older, manlier 
than he was then ; there is jiist a little of the purity gone 
with the years, and in its place a certain hardness has ^et* 
tied down, till the face is more than ever like the immov- 
able marble on a tomb ; but it is Challis Auburn stilL 
How he came here, I cannot wonder as yet, for wonder is 
killed in me ; I feel nothing at all but a great blank terror, 
and a deadly sickness creeping over me ; and I hear no- 
tbing, not even a note of the air he plays, and see nothing 
bat the dazzle of his face and his violet eyes. 

'* Nannie, are you ill?" 

Theo's voice seems to come from a great way oS, and I 
•h adder as it strikes on my ear. 

"No." . 

"You frightened me, you looked so white," he says, 
anxiously. ** You're not faint, are you, darling ? Do you 
want to go t" 

"No, no ! how absurd— of course not," I rouse myself 
to answer ; and then I sit up very straight and look at the 
stage, trying to strain my mouth into a smile. How can 

1 sit easily, and smooth my face, while he is there in my 
tight, and playing that air, of all others under heaven, 
which has the power to drive me mad if I listen ? 

"That must be the French pianist — the man Phil 
spoke of," Theo says, leaning a little nearer to fan me. 
** Bather an odd-looking genius, isn't he ? Looks as if he 
wwe in a perpetual swoon." 
. "Don't talk, please. I want to hear." I am praying 



with all my might that this may end— not one note do I 
catch, for all the while I only hear myself muttering over 
and over in my heart, "Oh, God help met God help 
me I" How can He help me now ? I cannot tell ; I think a^ 
miracle must happen ; it never can be that life will go on 
as it is just how— either I must wake and find it a dream, 
or die and escape it, and I do not much care which it is. 

A great crash on the keys and a storm of applause telV 
me that it is over, and the slender black figure and tho 
white, dazzling face are gone. They call him back once — 
twice more, but he only steps out and bows, with his eye- 
lids haughtily lowered in their old fashion ; I cannot tell 
if he has seen me or not. And there is a quartet frouk 
'*Bigoletto,"and then a solo for the violin, and more- 
singuig — I could not tell you what ; I have no more sense' 
or feeling left in me, except the one -awful sense of terror. 

"Isn't this thing rather a bore? You look tired." 

Theo has scarcely taken his eyes off my face since we 
first came in the box, I should think : I shift uneasily ia 
my chair to avoid them. 

"No— oh, no! I like it exceedingly." 

"Do you ? I suppose it's my stupidity, but I'd rather 
be listening to one of those waltzes they used to play in 
the evenings last Summer, Nannie — don't yon remember ? 
—than all tbip." 

"Do I remember"? Oh, I remember nothing — how 
can I with that white face here in the flesh, within arm's* 
reach almost ? I am trying all the time to think. I wish 
Theo would let me alone— and then, with a great rush of 
sudden cocscionsness, it comes over me that I never can 
be alone again — never, never any more. 

Is it over ?_He is rising, picking up my cloak to wrap 
round me. 

"Thanks— no, I'll put it on, please." I lay my hand 
on his arm mechanically, and we go with the crowd out 
into the chilly, starlit night, where the fresh wind breathes 
in my face with a life-giving touch, and the darkness 
seems — oh, so still and peaceful, after that shadowless^ 
pitiless bright glare 1 

" Will you go to Delmonioo's, Nannie ?" 

"Just as you please." 

He turns with his foot on the step of the carriage to 
give some order to the coachman, and as he takes his seai 
beside me his hand touches mine, and slips round my 
waist, but it is only for an instant. I throw it off, I can- 
not tell yon why ; if a snake had slidden over my flesh, if 
fire had scorched me, body and soul could not have shud- 
dered with a greater repugnance. 

"Don't I — I — ^I Please don't touch me; it is so 

warm," I say, shrinking and trembling away from him,, 
back into the corner of the carriage. 

" Warm I are ^ou warm ? why, your little hand is like 
ice," folding it up in both of his, and putting it to hi» 
warm mouth before he lets it go. I would rather that he 
had struck me 1 

Not a word more do we say until we reach Delmonico'a 
He thinks, I suppose, that I am tired or nervous ; at any 
rate he lets me alone, and I am thaukful — I am even 
vaguely relieved, on the whole, when we get back into th<» 
glare again, and walk into the crowded room, for therjs^ 
thank Heaven, we are constrained to sit up like ordinary 
man and woman, with the conventional estrangement 
of manner which spares me any more such shrinking tor- 
tures as that kiss infiicted. The saloon is so full that ^e 
walk to t-ie further end before Theo finds a table. We are 
only half way up the length of it, when I see a face that 
chills the blood from my heart 

There sits Challis Auburn — if it be he, and not bis un- 
canny ghost, that has once before risen np to me this 
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evening, as if bj the witchery and might of the mnsio that 
he so loved. He is sitting there over his wine with a party 
of men — artists I should think, as I remember afterward. 
I can jast see his profile, the ddicate, straight outline, like 
au old cameo, that I know so bitterly well by heart, and 
the down-drooping lids of those strange, sad eyes. I can 
iiear his voice as we come nearer ; a word or two of French, 
and then a light laugh, and he turns his head. 

*'Take this chair, Nannie," Theo i% saying. It is at the 
iable just opposite to Challis Auburn, and the seat he gives 
me fronts that of my old love, whose violet eyes have 
naked up with a flash, and tl^ soul in them leaped out to 
mine. I never lift my own eyes, but I oan/ee^ his, like a 
flood of light poured on closed lids, and in another second 
I hear him start up and come straight to me. 

" Nannie 1" he says under his breath, and holds out his 
hand — both hands. So my dead comes back to me, and 
we stand face to face ; but it is my hand, not his, that U 
cold and helpless, and never presses back again — it is my 
heart that lies dead in me, and my lips that are dumb, 
while he speaks my name. I used to dream, in the old 
time, of finding him quick and living, 'and wake up out of 
sleep a hundred times, crying aloud with the very agony 
of rapture. I have no rapture now. * This is the way that 
God chooses out to answer my prayer — dropping the 
longed-for blessing on a cold heart, that sinks like a stone 
with the weight of it 

I must say something — I cannot sit there like a statue, 
with Challis holding my hand. I draw back shiveringly^ 
and look up for help — into that other man's eyes. 

** Mr. Auburn, allow me to present you to my husband, 
Ck>lonel Snrelle." 

Does he start? Yes, just an instant's shock, and no 
more, passes over his face and leaves it calm again. As 
for Theo, he stares, puzzled for a minute, and then, with 
his instinctively haughty bow, clasps hands with Challis 
Auburn. 

" As one of Mrs. Surelle's oldest friends, allow me to ex- 
press my pleasure at meeting her husband." Is Challis 
cpeaking the iruth ? No need to look in his faoa for the 
answer ; neither man nor woman ever read more in that 
clear mask than he chose to tell ; but the tone is entirely 
truthful and sincere, and either that, or the magnetism of 
the man's whole personnel, thaws Colonel Surelle's hauteur. 

**1 am most happy to meet any old friend of my 
wife's," he replies, looking down with his straightforward, 
bold blue eyes upon the lesser man. " I believe we have 
been indebted to you for a great deal of pleasure at the 
Academy this evening. Nannie, I did not know yon had 
recognized Mr. Auburn." 

"I— did not" 

It is the first lie I ever told in my life^ and I cannot tell 
you why I uttered it; iomething, relentless and cruel, 
seemed grinding the words out of my heart as I sat there, 
with Challis and that other man before me. 

"You were at the Academy ?" he says, glancing at me. 
He knows that I am lying, and I hate him and myself for 
the knowledge. "Yes, I played a little morceau^ to 

oblige my friend C , who was one of the managers 

€>f this affair. I could scarcely have done myself or the 
occasion justice, in attempting anything more ambitious, 
as I am still suffering from the effects of a sea voyage ; I 
arrived here only two days ago from the Continent" 

He is saying this for me, although not to me ; but I 
could not have uttered a word or stirred a muscle to ex- 
press the faintest degree of interest, any more than if I 
had been absolutely stone. There would have been an 
iiwkward pause here, for somehow the impulse of cordial- 
ity seems to have died out of Theo's manner, but Challis 



has all his old tact, and tenfold more, and he does not 
allow it 

" I am more than fortunate in meeting yon so soon," he 
says, turning to ma once more and bowing low. '* Maj 
1 do myself the honor of calling upon you to-morrow to 
express my pleasure more fully —with Colonel Surdle's 
permission ?*' 

Colonel Surelle bows his permission with solemn 
courtesy. As for me, I answer in the fewest words afaio- 
lutely necessary to tell him where I am to be found, and 
then he leaves us ; he stops only a minute to exchange 
a word or two with his friends at the opposite table, 
and straightway walks out of the saloon— a lithe, slight 
figure, as I watch him go, with his heavy, fur-lined coat 
over his slender urm, and the white flower in his button- 
hole. 

"Your frieni must be a person of extraordinary nerve^ 
Nannie, if he can brave a second time such a reception 
as you've just given him," Theo cays with a laugh, coolly 
compassionate of Mr. Auburn. " Who is he ? Dj all 
your old friends call you by your Christian name ?" 

"I was a chili when I met Mr. Auburn." Is it possi- 
ble that Theo has no knowledge, nob even an instinctive 
idea, who this man really is ? No. I remember he has 
never heard his name save once ; Colonel Surdle has never 
been solicitous to hear much about his predecessor, and 
his rather avoided any possibility of a reference to him, 
after the one or two occasions when his jealousy has ovra- 
come his hatred of the theme. It is hard enough and hate- 
ful enough for him to know that a man onoe existed who 
held a claim over me ; it matters very little who he was^ 
or by what name I called hiuL 

" Well, I cannot say that I fancy Mr. Auburn," he says, 
carelessly. "Deucedly strange eyes he has — he never 
opens them. I was rather sorry for the poor devil when 
you persisted in treating him with such sublime coolne«, 
Nannie ; but he seems sufficiently af his ease and thor^ 
oughly satisfied with himself, at all events." 

I try to smile a little weak smile, as I stir the spoon 
about among my strawberries and creauL 

"You're not eating. Nannie, I'm sure you do not fed 
well," he says, watching me. "Perhaps I ought not to 
have brought you in here ; does your head ache ? Wliat 
makes you so quiet, little one ?" 

"No, I— I don't think I feel very well," I answer, 
snatching at any excuse. 

Would to Heaven that he had not brought me here ! I 
should not have had the nightmare of to-morrow hanging 
over me ; the horrible dread of Challis, the foreboding of 
definite agony coming to pass at a stated and fixed time^ 
when he and I, face to face and alonei must tread back 
three years, and stand like miserable ghosts in the ruins 
of our old Eden. 

Theo insists on taking me home at once ; he puts me in 
the carriage and wraps me up, and he tries io draw my 
head down on his shoulder with a caressing little whisper, 
and to kiss the shrinking face that turns away as it never 
did before. "Don't touch me I" I cry, passionately. I 
cannot help it. "I wish — I want to be let alone," and I 
push away the insatiable hands that never are willing to 
be empty of mine — the strong, strong hands that would 
hold me fast, I think, if I were dying — and tarn from the 
lips that would kiss me if it killed me, drinking the very 
last breath I drew, (^to he continued,:^ 



Let not a man trust his victory over nature too far ; for 
nature will lie buried a long time, and revive upon the 
occasion of temptation. — Bacon. — ^ 



'Ladybug, Ladybug, Fly Away Home." 
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"ladtbug, ladtbto, flt away HomB."— from a drawiko by F. LIPPa. 
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"MOTHER GOOSE"— WHO WAS SHE? 

In the London Athenceum of Fobraarj 26th, 1887, Mr. 
Andrew Lftng wrote : *' Can any one tell me anytbiog aboat 
Mother GK>o8e ? The term ' Contet de ma M^re I'Oye ' !■ 
-older in French than Perranlt's book, so named on the pio- 
tore of the frontiBpieoe (1697). I can hear of no English 
version of Perraalt before 1742. Had we a native version 
•of Mother Qoose before Perraalt*s ' M^re TOje' became 
familiar here ?" 

Mr. Lang closed his letter to the Aihencewn by stat- 
ing that a correspondence in Holes and Querie$ (Third 
^ries) threw no light on this important matter." In the 
Aihenceum of March 12th, a letter appeared from £. Mar- 
iinengo-G<>Bare80o, dated from Salo, in which he speaks 
of •• Ma M^re TOye," or "Ma Oomm^re I'Oye " being used 
in French folktales as early as the first half of the six- 
"teenth oentary, and says that it was a common title for 
nursery tales, along witii " Contes de Pean d'Ane " and 
•••LaCicogne." 

Well, I believe I can throw some light on the origin of 
'the title "Mother Goose's Melodies,'* bat the most a<(ton- 
ishing part of it is that she was a real flesh (not goose* 
'^esh *') and blood woman, and an American at that. 

Notwithstanding the coincidence and similarity of the 
•names "Ma MSre TOye " and ••Mother Goose," the hitter 
-was a real person, and her name was a prosaic fact. She 
was a native of Charlestown, Mass. She married in Bos- 
'ton, Masp., and lived to a good old age. In a recent article 
in the Lewiston Journal (Maine), we have a short bio- 
graphy of Mother Gbose, which settles the qnestion as to 
-who was at least the unconscious compiler of that collec- 
tion which has been the delight of the English-speaking 
•children in every land. I am not sure, but I beliere that, 
with (he exception of the Bible, the writings, or, rather, 
*thd compilations, of Mother Goose, are better known than 
those of any other writer in the English language. Mother 
-Goose's maiden name was Elizabeth Foster, and she was 
bom in Charlestown, Mass., in 1635, ouly fifteen years 
after the Pilgrims first put foot on Plymouth Rock. Of 
course her parents were bom in England, and she was 
-surrounded in her infancy by young mothers who cheered 
their little ones and crooned their babies to sleep with the 
mursery rhymes of the old homeland. In due course of 
time Eiizabeth Foster was married to one Issso Goose, a 
widower, of Boston, Mass. This widower brought a 
-doubtful fortune to his second wife in the shape of ten 
children, and it is said that she added six more to the 
nnmber. •• Think of it 1" exclaims the journal that gives 
lis these facts, "sixteen goslings to a single goose I Is it 
any wonder that she poured out her feelings in the cele- 
'brated lines : 

•• ' There was an dd woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn*t know what to do.* ** 

It seems thst she sunrived the father Goose many years, 
^oe of her daughters married in Boston a certain Thomas 
Fleet, a printer by trade; and with this dsughter the 
widow Goose went to live. She would naturally be called 
** mother" by her daughter, and doubtless her son-in-law 
soon fell into using the same term of affection. Mother 
(loose insisted on being the nnrse to Fleet's children, and 
the Lewiston Journal thus depicts her life in the printer's 
house : ''Thfre she lired and sung from morning till night 
<to the bsby Fleets) : 

•• Goosey, Goosey Gander, 

Where shall I wander? 

XJp-stairs and down-stairs. 

And in my lady^s chamber.** 

Thomas Fleet sold songs and ballads at his printing 



office, and, one day a happy thought struck him, and that 
wss no other then this, viz. :' that when old Mother Goose 
was crooning around the house to his grandchildren, ha 
(Fle( t) would caref ally jot down what he oould of the old 
rhymes as they fell from her lips. He soon had enough 
to make a volume, and these he printed and sold under 
the title of *• Mother Goose's Melodies for Children." The 
whole title-page reads as follows : *• Mother Goose's Mel(v 
dies for Onildren. T. Fleet, Piinter, Pudding Lane, 1719. 
Prict», two coppers." 

It is a little more than ten years ago that the Old South 
Church of Boston had a festival in which all the citj took 
a deep interest, and not only divines, but poets and ora- 
tors like Oliver Wendell Holmes and Wendell Phillips, 
joined in the celebration of that renerable building, which 
was sacrilegiously useJ as a riding-school for the British 
cavalry in the days of the Ameriosn Bevolntion, for in 
Loyal and Churchy eyes it was only a conventicle. Eliza- 
beth Foster Goose was one of the members of the Old 
South. The Ber. J. M. Msnning, D,D. (who was one of 
the pastors of the Old South), on the festiyal occasion 
referred to, made an sppropriste speech, in the course of 
which he touched upon the connection of Mother Gooee 
with the Old South Church in the preceding century. He 
said : •' Not Homer or Shakespeare is so sure of immortal 
fame as Mother Goose. Considering the love in which 
her melodies are everywhere held, their freedom from 
anything that might corrapt the infantile mind, their 
practical wisdom, their shrewd mystery and motives of 
human conduct, one is, in all soberness, forced to admit 
thst her name is among the brightest of the jewels wL\?h 
adorn the brow of the Old South. Let us hope that tbe 
day is not far distant when a memorial statue will be 
erected to this venerable lady in one of the parks or 
squares of Boston." 

Now, as at the beginning of my remarks, I do not say 
that Mother Goose was an originator, but a compiler. I 
may be mistaken in my opinion, but I do not think that 
tUsre is any indication that she composed a single melody 
on any American theme. All of the pieces in the •*Meli»* 
dies," so far as memory serves me, are Old World themes. 
She remembered what she had heard from her mother, 
and from the other colonial mothers, who had all come 
from England. Probably she was a person of most reten- 
tive memory, and she had a larger storehouse of these 
nursery rhymes than her contemporaries, and, heooe, she 
serred her Bon-in*law, who was in all likelihood a wide- 
awake, shrewd printer, and he thus made a collection 
which otherwise might have been very incomplete, of old 
nursery rhymes and ballads. Whittier, also, in his "Mabel 
Martin ; Or, The Witch's Daughter," refers to this same 
treasuring up the old country songs and ballads by the 
early New England colonists, when he gives a description 
of the corn-husking, and says the young New England 
men and maidens told and sung the stories and songs 

of old : 

•* And jests went ronnd, and langhs that made 
The house-dog answer with hiS/ growl ; 
And kept astir the barnyard fowl ; 

^And quaint old songs their fathers snng^ 
In Derby dales and Yorkshire moors, 
Ere Norman William trod their ahorea.** 

It will be noticed that •• Mother Goose's Melodies for 
Children" were first published by T. Fleet, printer, in 
Pudding Lane, in 1719. It is an interesting fact that, 
just two years before this publication, Benjamin Franklin 
was apprenticed to his brother, James Franklin, who had 
recently returned from Loudon, and had establiihed him- 
self as a printer in Boston. No doubt the young Ben 
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Franklin saw the coUeciioo of *< Mother Goose's Melodies 
lot Ohildren " when the/ were first issued from T. Fleet's 
press in Padding Lane. Ballads and songs were the 
order of the daj, and Franklin tried his own hand at 
I'oth. He tells us in his antobiograpby that he himself 
^rote several specimens of ballad poetry, printed them, 
4ind then at Lis brother's order peddled them around the 
streets of Boston. "One," he says, **was called 'The 
Xightbouse Tragedy/ and contained an account of the 
shipwreck of Captain Worthilaka, with his two daughters ; 
<be other was a sailor's song on the taking of tbe famous 
Teach, or ** Blackbeard," the pirate. They were wretched 
MnS^ in street-ballad style ; and when tbey were printed, 
my brother sent me about the town to sell them. The 
:fir6t sold prodigiously, the event being recent, and having 
made a great noise. This success flattered my vanity, 
im% my father discouraged me by criticising my perform- 
ances and telling me that verse-makers were generally 
i'Cggars. Thus I escaped being a poet, and probably a 
Tery bad one.'* 

There is a curious literary fact connected with ''Mother 
<loose'8 Melodies," and that is, that many eminent literary 
men, as a matter of sport, have translated several of them 
into Greek and Latin. Great Oxonian and Cantab pro- 
-ffssors have honored these popular nursery rhymes by 
giving them versions in the dead languages of Greece and 
Borne. Punch has frequently imitated the "Melodies," 
while Kate Greenaway, ** Alfred Croquill," Caldicott and 
other distinguished English artists have displayed the 
Tery first artistic skill in illnstrating "Tom, Tom, the 
Piper's Son," "Bye, Bye, Baby Bunting," "See Saw, 
Margery Daw," "Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog," 
" Hark, Hark, the Dog's do Bark," " Hey Diddle, Diddle, 
ihe Cat and the Fiddle," and many more of the most 
striking of the American woman's compilation of old Eng- 
lish nuisery rhymes. 

And not only have the artists exercised their talent on 
these subjects, but the composers also have chosen the 
•same themes for their music, and many a song, part song 
■and ehoruB has been produced with the immortal words 
of our American Mother Gk)ose by some of the best and 
most famoofl of England's composers. 



A BRAHMIN'S TESTIMONY. 

A STRiKiNO testimony, recently borne by a learned 
3rabmin, in the presence of two hundred Brahmins, 
•official students and others, has just been published : " I 
have watched the missionaries and seen what they are. 
What have they come to this country for ? What tempts 
4hem to leave their parents, friends, and country, and 
•come to this, to them, unhealthy clime ? Is it for gain or 
profit that they oome f Some of us, country clerks in 
Oovemmant offices^ receive larger salaries than they. Is 
it for an easy life f See how they work, and then tell me. 
Look at the missionary. He came here a few years ago, 
leaving all, and for our good I He was met with cold 
looks and auspicious glances. 

" He was not discouraged ; he opsned a dispensary, and 
we aaid, ' Let the pariaha (lowest caste people) take his 
medicine, we won't ;* but in the time of our sickness and 
oar fear we were glad to go to him, and he welcomed 
ns. We complained at first if he wslked through our 
Brahmin streets; but ere long, when our wives and 
-daughters were in sickness and anguish, we went and 
begged him to come even into our inner apartments— and 
'he camcb and our wives and daughters now smile upcn us 



in health t Has he made any money by it ? Even the 
cost of the medicine he has given has not been returned 
to him. Now what is it that makes him do all this for us ? 
It is the Bible/ I have looked into it a good deal in dif- 
ferent languages I chance to know—it is the same in all 
languages. Tbe Bible I there is nothing to compare with 
it, in all our sacred books, for goodness, and purity, and 
holiness, and love, and for motives of action. Where did 
the English people get their intelligence and energy and 
cleverness and power? It is their Bible thst gives it 
to them. And they now bring it to us and say, *That 
is wh»t raised us, take it and raise yourselves'. They 
do not force it upon us, as did the Mohammedans with 
their Koran, bat they bring it in lovp, end say, 'Look at 
it, read it, examine it, and see if it is not good,* " 



THE NIGHTINGALE 



Thb well-known snd far-famed nightingale is an in- 
habitant of England, arriving about the middle of April 
and remaining until the breeding season is over. It ia 
very rarely found in America. 

It seems to be rather a looal bird, some parts of England 
appearing to be quite unsuited to its habits. The north- 
ern counties are seldom visited by this bird, and in Ire- 
land and Sootland it is almost unknown. Attempts have 
been made to introduce the nightingale into different 
parts of England by substituting its eggs for those (f 
robins and other small birds, but although the younc; 
were regularly hatched and fledged, they all retired at 
the usual sesson and never came back again. 

It is Tery probable that the quality and drainage of the 
soil and the character of the cultivation may have some 
influence upon the nightingale, for it is well known that 
certain singing birds which had previously been excluded 
from the northern parts of England have advanced north- 
ward together with cultivation, and the nightingale may 
probably follow their example. 

The food of the nightingale consists principally of 
various insects, and it is so powerfully attracted by the 
common mealworm, that one of these creatures employed 
as a bait is sure to attract the bird to its destruction. It 
appears to make great havoo among the caterpillars, 
which oome out to feed at night, and are to be seen so 
abundantly on damp, warm evenings. In the Autumn it 
is somewhat of a fruit-eater, and has been seen in the act 
of eating *' black-heart " cherries, plucking them from the 
tree and carrying them to its young. In captivity it is 
best fed upon mealworms, raw beef scraped with a knife 
and given very fresb, hard - boiled egg and water, all 
mixed into a kind of paste. The idea, however, of osging 
a nightingale seems so barbarous, that I shall say no- 
thing more on that subject 

As is well known, the song of the nightingale is almost 
wholly uttered in the evening, but the bird may sometimes 
be heard in full song throughout the day. Toward the 
end of June, when the yoang birds are hatched, the song 
changea into a kind of rough croaking sound, which is 
uttered by way of warning, and accompanied with a 
sharp, snapping sound of the beak. The time when ihe 
nightingalea sing loudest' and most constantly is during 
the week or two after their arrival, for they are then en- 
gaged in attracting their matea^ and sing in fierce rivalry 
of eaoh other, hoping to fascinate their brides by the 
splendor of their voioes. When onoe the bird has pro- 
cured a partner, he beoomea deeply attached to her, and 
if he should be captured, soon pines away and dies, fall 
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of sorrowful xemembranceB, The bird-dealeit are there* 
fore anxious to eatoh the nightingale before the first week 
has elapsed, as thej can then, by dint of care and atten- 
tion, preeerre the bird in fall song to a yery late period. 



indeed, that to remove it without damage is a rery difficolt 
prooeiB» and requires the careful use of the hands. The 
eggs are generally four and sometimes fire in number, and 
are of a peculiar smooth oliTC-brown, that distingnishet 
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An instance is noted where a caged nightingale sang upon 
a hundred and fourteen successiTe days. 

The nest of the nightingale is always placed upon or 
very near the ground, and is generally carefully hidden 
beneath heavy foliage. The nest is made of grass and 
leaves, and is of exceedingly slight oonstruction, so M'ght, 



them at once from the egg o( any other British bird of 
the same size. 

The color of the nightingale is a rich hair-brown apon 
the upper parts of the body, and grayish-white below, the 
throat being of a lighter hne than the breast and abdomen. 
The entire length of the bird rather exceeds six iDchcs. 
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ROMANCE OF AN OLD 
DRESS. 

BV MlLl-IE W, CaRI'KNTER. 

''Assume tbat we arc friends. Asaumo 
A common Uxate for old coHtumc, 

Old picture books 1 Then dream us sitting, 
We two, in some sott-lighted room." 

The clock strnck live. The soft, low 
womeD voices floated through the pretty, chintz-lined 
room, irith its dim light from half -opened shutters 
showing green vine and bine flowers peeping in. 

" It is the loveliest dress, Myra. I never saw it but 
once. Antique brocade. It makes one think of— of old 

pictures " 

*' Of teacup times of hood and hoop, 
Or when the patch was worn," 

helped the other voice. 

" Ah, yes 1 It is made up of other days and modes. 
Every flower embroidered on it suggests high-puffed 
bair and paint and powder and farthingale," the first 
voice continues. 

There is a difference in voices. They tell each one its 
own story. These two are different, telling different 
stories. 

Vol. XXII. No. 2.-9. 



! OV AN OLD DBE8S.— "▲ LONG GLASS BKACHED 7B0V FLOOB 
TO OKILIMO." 

**With, for setting, oriel windows," says Myra, **and 
broad terraces bordered with tiger-lilies and splendidly 
plnmaged peacocks. Why, I can make a whole romance. 
Rose dear, out of your brocade dress." 

Rose laughed, putting her hands up to twist one of 
those lovely blue flowers in her sun-gold hair. 

"It's like Enid's bridal dress— * All branched and 
flowered with gold. * " 

"Ah, but do you know, I never believed in that 
dress. Rose ? How could she have had a dress like that 
in such a rude age and country ? For my part I think 
the faded silk she had on when Geraint first saw her 
was better. I like an old, faded silk dress, half worn out. 
It has not that vulgar /row/roM a brand-new silk iasure 
to possess to such an exasperating degree." ^OQIC 

"Yes, Myra ; but you know in King Solomon's time 
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there were silks and cloth of gold " Myra inter- 
rupted her. 

**Oh, if you are going back to the Bible — and Solo- 
mon's lilies grew in the field — why doesn't Aunt Bessie 
give you this dress. She has no children." 

** Of course not. How should she ?" said serene Bose. 
'' But I suppose that could never be urged as a reason 
why a maiden lady, as the novek say, should give away 
her old clothes. The dress belonged to Aunt Bessie's 
mother, who was a great court beauty in her time." 

**You don't say I But see, it's five o'clock. Ages 
fvone. Good-by, deaor" — ^kisses. **I hope you will go 
and have a beaatiful time" — the footsteps going down 
the stairs, the chanting voice floating upward — *'a 
be-a-u-utiful tkne^'* 

*' Five o'cloek ! Oh^ goodness I And Aunt Bessie 
asked me to halp her. What will she think ?" 

Mrs. Maclvor picked up an open letter lying on the 
floor and crushed it into her pocket She tied a pretty 
lace fichu about her slim shouldexs and smoothed back 
her hair witL that blue flawer in it She had always 
noticed a deeper tendemeaa in Biohard's dark, tired 
face when she went to meet him with a blu» flower in 
her heair. 

"Oh, Aunt Bessie, I forgot— I quite forgot," cried 
Rosey aa she entered the diuing-room. 

The table was already beautifully arranged. Blue 
china, old silver, a slim vase of old pink glass holding 
flowers by one certain plate — not your plate, Bose. 

" IHisa helped me. I got along very well," said a tall, 
gray -haired woman, who stood by a sideboard arranging 
the glass. 

It waa all she said. Her voice was quiet ; but she 
did not turn her face. Bose felt cold. 

Then there were footsteps in the hall. 

'* Biohard I Auntie, Bichard is come !" and the young 
wife ran to meet him. But her feet felt heavy. 

It was something that Bichard smiled and touched 
the blue flower in h^ hair. Then came dinner. There 
Avas some cheerful talk, and a star or two came out 
in Bose's sky. 

"You don't mind, Bichard ; you don't mind if I go ? 
I'm sure you won't miss me, you are so busy." 

Mr. Maclvor was walking up and down the garden 
path between the rifled flower-beds. He was smoking 
his last cigar when Bose came down and read her letter 
to him, and told him what she wished to do. 

He listened silently, drawing her hand in his arm, 
so that she walked up and down too, in tbe calm 
Autumn night. 

" You won't mind if I go, Bichard ?" 

Bichard lifted himself a little from his bent atti- 
tude ; he looked about him. 

"How beautiful it all is," he said, in his quiet 
voice. " How sweet the mignonette smells. I wish 
we could keep it all "Winter, but it will soon be dead 
— dead and gone I" 

Bose was silent. This was no answer to her question ; 
only she realized now, more than ever, how alien his 
mood was to hers. Some slow, inward tears seemed to 
scorch her heart. 

" The sense of tears In mortal things," 

quoted Bichard, softly. " Sometimes I wonder, my 
Bosschen, if you realize how dear all this is to me — the 
sweet silence, the homCf after all the worries of busi- 
ness, after the strife, the feuds, the hate of rivals. But 
I've won ; the prize is mine to-night. I've won it !" 
Bis voice giew sharp, his great dark eyes flashed with 



fierce light, his face grew white, with a fine, keen scorn. 
Ihen he turned and looked, with a curious, sad smile, at 
the beautiful face pressed closer to his shoulder. " So 
you wish to go away, Bose ? You wish to go where ? — to 
New York ? to Newport ?" 

"Aunt Marion urges it," said Bose, almost humbly. 
You know I have not been down there since — since we 
were married, Bichard. Aunt says they want me for a 
few weeks, in my old place." 

Bichard was sUent a moment, looking steadily in frent 
of him, a little upward, to the red, evening sky glowing 
through the tree-tops, then he turned toward his wi&i 

" So you want to go at once ? Well, I am going away 
too, and there'll be nothing to keep you. " 

" Going, Bichard I you going away !" The young 
wife's heart leaped ; the flush deepened in her cheeL 
If only he would ask her to go with him — if only he 
would say, " Come with me ; leave the others and come 
with me, my wife 1 / want you I" 

Poor child — poor chil<i I Those hot, unshed tears 
seemed pressing, burning round her heart 

"Ah, yes, you can go anytime, any day; and you 
must not stay out here any longer in this chill air." 

He led her up the steps, holding back a swaying; vine 
that might have caught in her thin lace. The hall was 
warm, and softly lighted and homelike. Bose hesitated, 
stopping so suddenly that she saw Bichard putting some- 
thing carefully in the leaves of his note-book^ dropping 
the book in his pocket to turn away, as Bose turned, too. 

" Good-night. Bichard 1" wistfully. 

"Good-night, my Bosschen I" calmly. 

That was all ; but there was something else ! 

"I wonder what has become of my pretty blue 
flowers," said Bose to herself, as she brushed out her 
hair for the night "I remCTiber feeling them here 
when I went into the garden." 

Atkst! 

At last all the joy of the old and gracious life of luxury 
back again — the deference of silent service, the incense 
of delicate flattery, the pride of praise — all these came 
back again, and made doubly sweet because for a while 
they had been absent from Bose's quiet life. 

Aunt Marion, a portly, handsome matron, took Bose's 
two hands in hers with warmest welcome. 

" Yes, you are changed. I expected it Not quite so 
round of outline here "—she touched the young wife's 
cheek—" a little thinner ; I don't say that it is for the 
worse ; and— shall 1 speak it boldly — just a little rustic — 
not unpleasantly so, perhaps — but we'll soon do away with 
that. " She kissed her niece on either cheek. " And Mau- 
rice Fenwick has come back, handsome and picturesque, 
and wilder than ever. He is coming here this evening. 
You won't mind, now you are married." 

Bose felt her heart leap ; a sudden sense of tempta- 
tion to come made her feel weak. 

" I wish " she began, hurriedly. 

" You wish what ?— that you had married a rich man ?" 

" I wish Maurice wouldn't come," said Bose, with timid 
decision. " I don't think he ought to." 

" Nonsense ! He has been oflf, Heaven knows where, 
the last two years — theatre parties, a German for 
Thursday evening, and then " 

" I've forgotten all my dancing. Aunt Marion," said 
Bose, laughing. 

" Nonsense !" said Aunt Marion again. " You will re- 
member it quick enough, once you hear the music and 
have a good partner. You ought to hear Percival play 
the 'Faust Waltzes.' I hope you brought some protfy 
totfettes." ^ 
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" ToileUes? Oh, I don't know," said Bose,^ blusliing. 
«<M7 buBband, is not rioh, joa kno^nr, and be has many 
expenses-:— but heUrill be a rich man now/* she continued, 
luokilj remembering that soi*ap of conversation in the 
garden when her hnsband had said, so exoltinglj, "I 
have won the prize I*' 

Bose was turning out some dresses, at which Mrs. 
Clifford gazed in soom, but all at once she gave a 
little scream of surprise. 

"Whj what have you got there, child ?" 

Bose held it up — a dress, but what a dress ! An an- 
tique satin, of heaviest, purest texture ; white once, but 
mellowing now into faint, creamy age, and emibroidered 
with clusters of softest, richest, deep-colored purple 
heliotrope-blossoms. 

" Good heavens, child I whore did you get it ?" And 
Aant Marion touched it almost with awe. 

*' Aunt Bessie gave it to me," said Bose, simply, '*! 
am glad you are pleased with it. She gave it to me the 
night before I came away. It was her mother's di^ess." 

*' Pleased with it ?— I should think so I There's no- 
thing like it in New York ; and you won't have to. alter it 
any. That short, round waist is all the style. And look 
%i those bows of pale ribbon and that lace, pufE^d and 
frilled 1 Have you just stepped out of a picture^frame 
in some old tapestried room, Madame la Marquise ?" 

Nothing would do but Bose must try the dress on then 
and there. She went, reluctantly. She seemed to see 
once more Aunt Bessie's sad and tender face, as. she 
broaght her offering. 

" It was my mother's dress ; I am too old to wear it. 
For Bichard's— my boy's sake, I give it to you. Wear it, 
dear, and be as my mother was, blessed." 

The two women had kissed each other, silently. 

Bose woke up out of her dream. Mra. Clifford pulled 
her into her boudoir, where a long glass reached from 
floor to oeiling. 

"Heavens, how lovely I And here are some purple 
flo,wers— heliotrope. You must wear the dress Thursday 
evening. Bose, you have grown handsome, when I fan- 
cied you had fallen off. You have got that pathetic look, 
as if you had some secret sorrow." 

" I must take the dress off. Aunt Marion, if you talk 
Hke that. You praise me too much, and — and I am not 
unhappy, please ; you must not think so." 

" Of course not— certainly not 1" said Aunt Marion, 
who had plans. ** I was only saying that your style of 
beauty is just the style now : A shadowy, pensive look. 
You make me think of— what is it ? Oh, that poor 
Duchess of Browning'a; after 

_.€ i p,.^ Pandolf *8 hands 
l^orked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Wil*t please you rise and look at her ?* " 

Neither of the two women had heard that sound of 
footsteps coming up the stairs— coming always nearer— 
into the room. 

Mrs. Clifford uttered a little surprised cry. 

"Maurice, you here! Bose I Here is Bose, too, 
Maurice." 

Bose turned her face— pale at first, faint flushing now, 
like any rosebud from the sweet heart outward. 

"I'll remember Aunt Bessie's words," she thought, as 
Maurice came closer. 

His brow quivered a little, under the heavy hair. But 
the old quick, subtle sense of approval — the old sure 
words of devotion— came too markedly for Boss's good. 

"I greet," he said, with a low bow, "I greet the 
Heliotrope Beauty." 



Her picture in the shop windows ; her praises sung in 
verse in the society journals ; her presence— the Helie- 
trope Beauty — desired everywhere. For a little time 
Bose found life sweet. Then she began to be afraid. 
Maurice Fen wick came too near. 

"Will Bose— Mrs. Maclvor— be there? Then, of 
course /shall come." "Bose is not to be present? 
Then why should / come if she stays away ?" 

Bose began to find this sort of flattery and flne dero- 
tion too much for her. In her heliotrope gown, with 
heliotrope in her breast and in the high-puffed, lovely 
waving hair, a fan of heliotrope flowers and dariL-green 
leaves in her hand, she was excuse enough for any ex- 
travagance of praise. But the biting sense that Mamrice 
Fenwi(^ was near her, watching her, his eyes on her, 
dancing only with her, speaking only to her, became iOi» 
keen. 

" You will go, and wear this dress, of coune ? /shsui 
be «MW." 
It was a poisonous sweet. 

Oth» men fell back from her side when Maurice came 
up, as if he alone had sole right. Bose felt her cheek 
flushing red at times. She would go home ; at home 
she would be safe. 

One evening, after a great dinner at a crowded recep- 
tion in a celebrated house, a noble, white-haired lady 
came up and spoke to Bose. 

"You will forgive an old woman if she takes a 
liberty I" said this sweet- voiced, noble-looking dame. 
" I hare heard you spoken of. My children have your 
picture. Yon are very beautiful, my dear. I hope all 
this flattery will not spoil you, and make you forget 
that life has many stem duties." 

" I know — ^I knowl" cried Bose, impulsively; " I know 
this cannot last. I will remember what you say. I will 
try to help others, too." 
Teal's came to the sweet, soft, lovely eyes. 
" I am very glad to have met you," continued this dig- 
nified, proud-mannered lady — what a charm her low 
voice had 1 — " very glad." Bose thought how much she 
would like that flower sweet garden up there in her own 
cloistered home, the scent of lavender, Aunt Bessie and 
the dim rooms. " In my younger days I la^aveled much," 
continued the old lady, " and I saw the great ladies of 
the world. You are like them in looks, my dear, in that 
dress, and oh, my dear, do not forget that those great 
ladies did much good. They sought the poor and suf- 
fering everywhere. They gave not only charity to those 
sunken and degraded, but they gave kind looks and 
soothing words. You will not be offended ?" 

" Offended 1" Bose took the speaker's wrinkled hand 
in her own white, jeweled one, and pressed it to her 
cheek. "I like to hear you talk," she murmured. "I 
thank you for speaking so to me. You help me in what 
I most wish to be." 

"I am glad of that. And now," continued the venera- 
ble dame, lightly, "I wish to introduce a friend of my 
own to you. He is here in the city to receive some honor 
and reward for great discoveries he has made in science. 
You are not tired of my talk ?" 
" Oh, no, no 1" cried Bose. 

" He ,is going abroad soon, this dear young friend of 
mine, to represent our Government at one of the proud- 
est, most aristocratic courts of Europe." 

She stepped aside and Bose waited. Presently some 
one touched her arm. 

" My dear, let me present to you this othier dear friend 

o' ^i^«-" Digitized by CrrOOQie 

And Bose looked up. Bichard I To be presentea as a 
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stranger to one's own hnsband I To have one's hasband 
brought np as a stranger 1 The music swelled oat, 
drowning all sonnd of words. Bose clasped her hands 
with the old childish gesture. Richard bowed low, so 
that whatever expression his face wore was hidden. 

Some one called the old lady's attention, and a mo- 
ment after Rose's hand was under Richard's arm, and 
he was leading her. away. 

" How white you are," he said, bending his head to 



*' My Rose, my little sweet Rossohen ; how shy you look 
at me. I am glad to have you with me once more." 

" How good you are to me, Richard 1 Richard, I 
have been good." She clasped his arm. '*My heart 
has been good, Richard, it has !" 

He smiled at her, touching that little hand by his 
side. Had he doubted her — he ? 

They passed out of the crowded parlors into a great, 
high-roofed hall that seemed to Rose to be all light and 
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hers. ^ Are you frightened, little one ? You must not 
be frighten "• now, with me." 

Oh, the Comfort of having him near ! to hear his 
voice ! to look in his face ! to feel his touch ! 

** You are not angry with me, Richard ? Ah, how 
glad I am to have you here I" Rose a] most sobbed. 

" Angry with you, Rosschen ?" the smile in his dark 
eyes ; *' angry with you, my Rose ?" 

Hia voice was enough— yet not enough. She wished 
to empty all her heart in wild confession before him. 
Poor little heart* it was sweet and white enough. Some 
little vanity, perhaps, and love of others' praise ; but 
love and devotion to Richard to life's far end. 



flowers and painted gloss and tiles, with soft, low sounds 
of water-spray. The scent flowers was everywhere, and 
a flutter of plnmaged birds. A few people were walking 
about, admiring the gorgeous scene. 

Rose looked up as Richard stepped aside a moment. 
The springing, lofty dome was heavy with ornamenta- 
tion. It looked as if 

Ah, Heaven, what was that ! From above the table 
there a huge mass of metal, flaming light and glass and 
bronze, death-dealing fire and massive carving, came 
crashing down. Rose gave one quick sigh of agony 
as she sprang and caught Richard. They went^dowa 
together, thus. 
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Oni of her pain, oitt of iQBensibility, Bose struggled, 
dimly feeling that thej were dragging her clasp from 
Bichard's motionless body. 

**No,- no I" she moaned; "don't take liim away I" 
Then she heard a voice say, **Dead, quite dead !'* 
****** 

Dead ! In the days of sickness and delirious pain that 
followed this word was ever moaning from Bose's lips. 
Dead ! Why did they not let her die, too ? Her own 
hurts healed slowly but surely. Of the sorrow and deso- 
lation that dreadful disaster brought to other homes 
she did not ask. Her loss was paramount. Dead 1 
****** 

One day, when she was able to sit up a little, propped 
in an invalid chair, they came to her, asking, softly : 

"Could she bear a little surprise — just a little 
shock — of joy ?" 

But Bose shook her head. She turned her face to the 
piilow, weeping a few slow, feeble tears. Let her alone. 
She had no strength to live, no wish for life. The 
Bpring of joy had run down. 

She was looking out of the glass door that had been 
set open. Beyond the porch was the streak of pale sun- 
s' due, a tangle of broken vine, twisted dead grass, dead 
h aves, and white, whirling wreaths of vapor. 

Some one came across the porch with a slow step ; 
some one, looking thin and worn and wan, large-eyed 
and quiet, as if just risen from a great sickness. 

Bose clasped her hands. She saw, but she was not 
afraid. Nothing but kindness in that pale face. 

"Bichard," she whispered, "you have not forgotten 
me in that other life. But say you forgive me— say 
you love me once more before you go away again into 
the darkness." 

Only out of another life— out of a kind, pitying 
keaven, could her Bichard have thus come to her with 
those dear, shining eyes. 

The shape came nearer. 

"Bose I my Bosschen." It stretched out hands of 
life to touch her. " Did you think me dead, Bose ?'* 

" Ah, heaven and earth ! Heaven and earth seemed 
to melt away as these two in each other's arms fled 
upward from height to dazzling height of supremest 
joy and supremest love's content. 

" Thank God. Oh, let us thank Him I" 

And they knelt there, like two white shadows, thank- 
ing God for life. 

Days after that, when Bichard^s love and Bichard 's 
presence had made her strong enough, Bose asked : 

"Who was it that died that night. Some one was 
killed. I heard them say ' Dead 1' and I thought it was 
yow. Why have they not told me ? Who was it, 
Biohard ?'' 

. Bichard pressed her face to his shoulder. There 
was a tender pity in his voice— the pity a generous soul 
could feel even thus, as he answered : 

*' It was Maurice Fen wick !" 



THE KUSSIAN AEMY. 

The following figures show the strength of the regular 
Bussian Army on January 1st, 1855, viz. : Infantry, 954 
balta3icns, 513,861 men ; cavalry, 330 squadrons, 69,262 
men ; artillery, 368 batteries, 1,640 guns, 57J parks, 
77,571 men ; engineers, 30J battnlions, 22 parks, 20,533 
men ; total, 671,227 men. In addition to these must be 
added the peace strength of the Cossacks forming part 
of the standing army, viz. : 285 mounted and 50 dis- 



mounted sotuiaij, with 96 guns, giving a total of 2,1|^ 
officers and 44,920 men, out of a total war strength oi 
158,000 officers and men. The most striking feature in 
the returns is the large amount of sickness and the ex- 
cessive number of deaths which occur in the Bussum 
Army, the number of deaths during the year being no 
less than 6,327, or 7.29 per cent, of the efifeotive strengtL 



WEARY. 

The san sinks down in a gulden cloud. 

And the weary day is done- 
Setting alike o'er the poor and proud I 

Untired art thou, O sun. 
Of the cark and the care thou look'st upon 

In the course of thy journey west ? 
But a little while, and thou will be gone. 

And to sleep with thse is best. 

To sleep with thee I But thoult rise again 

At the death of the shadowy night, 
And wake sad hearts to their wonted pain 

Once more witli the coming light 
Then sink, O sun, in the western sky, 

As the darkness gathers round; 
Perchance in the gloom men's cares may die. 

Their burdens fall to the ground. 

The burden of life, the burden of death. 

The burden of hope ss toU, 
From the widow who hangs with bated breath 

O'er the battered cruse of oil 
To the millionaire bending beneath the load 

Of riches too great to bear. 
From the beggar who limps by the dusty road 

To the daughter of Dives fair. 

Oase down, O sun, from thy burning height^ 

On these pitiful ants below. 
For all are equal within thy sight 

Who wearily toil and know 
That life is a road where each must strive. 

And some, ere the shades descend. 
Will falter and fall, no** keep aliv^ 

With thee to thy journey's end. 

'TIS pitifuL Yea, but men's backs are strong. 

The blue of heaven is kind, 
There are hedg*erows green whence oometh a bong 

That all who list may mind ; 
There are chapels of ease 'neath wayside trees 

Where weary wand'rers rest. 
O perishing sun, the strife begun. 

To toil with thee is best. 



THE GRAVES OF THE POET& 

Chaugeb was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey, without the bmlding ; but his body was removed 
to the south aisle in 1555. Spenser lies near him. Beau- 
mont, Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Dryden, Bowe, Addi- 
son, Prior, Congreve, Gay, Johnson, Sheridan, and 
Campbell all lie within Westminster Abbey ; ^Shake- 
speare, as every one knows, was buried i^ the chancel 
of the church at Stratford, where there iz % monument 
to his memory. Chapman and Shirley are bnried in St 
Giles*s-in-the-Fields ; Marlow, in the Churchyard of Si 
Paul's, Deptford ; Fletcher and Massinger, in the Church- 
yard of St. Saviour's, Southwark ; Dr. Donne, in Old St 
Paul's; Edmund Waller, in Beaconsfield Churchyard; 
Milton, in the Churchyard of St. Giles's, Cripplegate; 
Butler, in the Churchyard of St Paul's, Covent Garden ; 
Garth, in the Churchyard at Harrow ; Pope, in the 
Church at Twickenham ; Swift, in St Patrick's, Dublin ; 
Thomson, in the Churchyard at Bichmond« Soxxey; Col- 
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lins, in Si Andrew's Olmrcli, Chichester ; Savage, in the 
Churchyard of St Peter's, Bristol ; Pamell, at Chester, 
where he died on his way to Dublin. Gray is buried in 
the Churchyard of Stoke Pogis ; Goldsmith, in the 
Churchyard of the Temple Church ; Falconer, at sea ; 
Churchill is buried in the Churchyard of St Martin's, 
Dover ; Cowper, in the Church of Dereham ; Chatterton, 
in a churchyard belonging to the Parish of St Andrew's, 
Holbom ; Bums, in St Michael's Churchyard, Dumfries ; 
Byron, in the Church of Hacknall, near Newstead ; 
Orabbe, at Trowbridge'; Coleridge, in the Church at 
Highgate ; Sir Walter Scott, at Dryburgh Abbey ; 
Southey, in Crosthwaite Church, near Keswick ; Shelley, 
^ ** beneath one of the antique weed-grown towers sur- 
rounding ancient Borne," and Keats beside him, "under 
the pyramid whic his the tomb of Cestus." Hood lies 
at Kensal Green. ^_^____ 



SECOND THOUGHTa 

The Berlin Bdrsen Courier has exhumed tMs amusing 
anecdote of Frederick the Ghoeat : " One Autumn day he 
was reviewing the annual provinoial mancBUvres, and, as 
ill-luok would have it, everything seemed to go wrong. 
Finally one division' of the Husaaxs made such a bad 
blunder that the King eould no longer control his wrath, 
but spurred his horse, raised his oane in the air, and gal- 
loped after the captain. The latter, not being anxious to 
feel the weight of the King's oane on his shoulders, also 
spurred his horse, and after a long chase succeeded in 
escaping. Next day the general called on the King, and, 
among other things, announced his regret that Captain 
So-and-so had sent in his resignation ; he did not know 
why, he said, but the captain had told him that some- 
thing had happened which made it impossible for him 
to remain. 

***I am sorry to lose him,' the general added ; 'he is 
one of our best officers.' 

*' ' Indeed I' said the King ; ' then tell him to come to 
me during the parade.' 

*' When the King espied the captain at the parade he 
rode up to him and remarked : *I have promoted you to 
the rank of majoi*. I wanted to tell you, yesterday, but 
you were too fast for me.'" 



METZ: ITS MONUMENTS AND 
MEMORIES. 

Appboaoh Metz from whatever direction we may, it is 
the Cathedral which dominates the scene. Whether we 
enter the fortified city by the grim and scaiTod Porte des 
Allemands, or by the Porte de France, whether we come 
up through liongeville, or descend from Si Julien, the 
eje rests first and longest upon that majestic Gothic 
I^, with its great windows afiame in the sunlight, or 
its delicate spires losing themselves in the purple 
nusts of evening. 

The Cathedral, of which the nave dates from 1332, and 
the choir from 1519, occupies the site of the still more 
aocient Church of Notre Dame de la Bonde, a part of 
which is incorporated in the present nave. That enthu- 
siastio archaeologist, Quicherat, ranks the Cathedral of 
Metz with that of St Ouen, at Eouen, as one of the 
most perfect edifices of the grand artistic epoch of 
medisBval France. If it is less visited and less written 
about than most of the great French and German cathe> 
drals, the cause probably lies in the fact that Metz is 
lather an out-of-the-way plaee, from the tourist's point of 



view, not being directly upon any of the great railway 
routes between Paris and Strasbuig, Baden, or Switzer- 
land. 

In this Cathedral, the ideal of tbo mediseval architects 
is realized in the harmonious alliance of loftiness and 
lightness. The beautiful openwork spire (built ia 1427), 
373 feet in height — called the tour de la Muette, from the 
great bell. Dame Mxiette^ which it supports in mid-air^ is 
the salient feature of the exterior view from the Place 
d'Armes. On the opposite side rises the tour du Chapitre^ 
which does not, like its brother, terminate in a spire. 
Entering by a somewhat dwarfed portal, we are struck by 
the airy boldness of the columns supporting the immense 
vaulted roof, and by the extent of the glorious stained- 
glass windows of ViJentine Busch. Sculptured doorways 
on either side of the nave conduct to stairways mounting 
to the towers. We take that on the right, and climb to 
the corbeiUe of the steeple, viewing on our upward way 
spNBcimens of those innumerable fantastic bass-reliefs, 
gargoyles and sculptured monsters of Carlo vingian le- 
gendary, which Dr. B^n describes with such loving 
minuteness in the two volumes which he has couse- 
crated to the history of the CathedraL 

From the spire, we see Metz and its environs— the 
pat/8 Messin— spread out in a broad ari^ fair panorama, 
bounded by violet hills. The dty itself lies at our feet 
— a confused mass of red-tiled roofs, with numerous 
patches of green marking the gardens and parks, and 
blocks of white, which are the public squares ; the wholo 
being entangled in the two silvery ribbons of the Moselle 
and the Seille. These two streams, with their ramifica- 
tions, are spanned by nearly a score of bridges, and divide 
the city into five unequal parts, either islands or penin- 
sulas. The Seille bounds only the parishes of St 
Maximin and St. Eucaire. The Moselle winds around 
old Metz, embracing the quarters of Ste. S^gol^ne, Notre 
Dame, St. Martin and St. Thi^bault ; those of the Pr^ 
fecture, St Marcel, St Vincent and the Fort being rela- 
latively modern. The ancient portion of the city is the 
most elevated, occupying a kind of promontory «t the 
confluence of the two rivers, on the point of which standi 
the grim old ArsenaL This elevation of old Metz is not, 
however, altogether natural, being in part the result of 
numerous rebuil dings upon the ruins left by the sieges 
and fires of former centuries. Victor Simon, compar- 
ing the place to Pompeii and Herculaneum, remarks 
that if it has not a Vesuvius, it has none the less its 
successive stilkta of ashes and dihrU burying and pre- 
serving the remains of antiquity. 

A French historian has called Lorraine " an admirable 
country, unhappily placed betwixt the hammer of 
France and the anvil of Germany." The history of 
Metz, from her Gallo-Boman days down to 1870, Ulus- 
trates that of the entire province. The fact that the 
relative positions of the hammer and the anvil have beei 
reversed in our time has not in the least lightened the 
blows. But in the case of a city, as in that of a human 
character, adversity oftentimes develops strength. Meta 
has long been the strongest fortress of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and one of the strongest in Europe. Its principal 
exterior defenses consist of eleven forts, which the (Ger- 
mans have strengthened and improved since their occu- 
pation of the city. 

Fort St. Qnentin, which played so important a part 
during the siege of 1870, crowns Mont St Quentin, a 
noble, verdure-clad height, the most striking natural 
landmark of the piyn Messin. Often, in Winter or early 
Spring, during the periodical overflows of the Moselle, 
the green oone of Mont St Quentin appears to rise out 
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of a broad lake. The approach to 
Metz by the vallej of that serpentine, 
poplar-bordered stream, with its laig- 
est bridge, the Pont des Morts, in the 
foreground, and St Quentin looming 
np beyond, has long been celebrated 
bj artists and travelers. 

There is a local pleasantry by i?hich 
any chance tourist is liable to be en- 
trapped, unless his ears have become 
-well acclimatized to French pronun- 
ciation. His gaze being attracted at 
once to the fortress on the height, he 
asks a native its name, and receives ^ 
a reply -which sounds like " Fort Cin- 
quante-un." 

**Fort Fifty -one! And wheie are 
the other fifty ?" is the natural in- 
quiry of the visitor, who would have 
recognized the name readily enough 
as *' Saint Kwinlin." 

The fair panorama of Metz from 
the cathedral-spire, or from St. Quen- 
tin itself, suggests a palimpsest, 
written over and over again with lines 
of an eventful history. Along the 
winding Moselle, and in the heart of 
the old city, are still to be seen traces 
of the Bomans, to whom the place 
' was known as Divodurum. I^ter, 
it was named Mediooiatrici, as the 
capital of that tribe of Belgic Gaul; 
and by the fifth century this had be- 
come corrupted to Mettis, whence its 
present name. Metz was for a long 
time the capital of Austrasia, which 
was aftern'ard called the Kingdom of 
Metz, and finally Lorraine. Under 
the Emperor Otho 11. Metz became 
a free imperial city, and the residence 
of a prince - bishop, the other two 
episcopal cities of Lorraine being 
Toul and Verdun. * MedisBval Metz 
was famous for its commerce and so- 
ciety, its love of letters, art and arms ; 
and as the seat of a bishopric it was 
the scene of many rivalries between 
the citizens and the clergy. When, 
in 1552, the strategy of Montmorency 
turned it over to Henri n. of France, 
the city contained 60,000 inhabitants, 
and Charles Y. was furious at its loss. 
He besieged it for ten months in 
1553, but it was gloriously defended 
by the youthful Duo de Guise ; and 
after losing 30,000 men, the Emperor 
raised the siege, leaving on record 
the bitter exclamation : ** Fortune is 
a woman, and she favors only the 
young." The French kept Metz, and 
it was formally ceded to them by the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

Nancy has been called the Athens 
of Lorraine, Metz the Sparta. The 
hammer continued to beat upon the 
anvil, and when at last the crushing 
blow of 1870 fell, the city did not 
find in Bazaine another Duo de 
Guise. The ; direfal*"azid thrilling* 
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Btoiy of CSravelotie and the Jast siege of Metz belongs 
to our own generation. To-dbj Metz is a Qennan oil/; 
and Bazaine, old, misiinthropiC and friendless, endnros 
a cheerless death-in-life existence in Spain. 

The French exodns from Metz after the German an- 
nexation cansed a temporary falling off in population 
and general prosperity, which may be compared to that 
caused by the revocation of the Edict of. Nantes, which 
cost the city 12,000 of its inhabitants. The population 
before the war was nearly 50,000 ; in 1875 it had de- 



we approach from the east by the ancient Porte des Alle- 
mands— or Deuttche Thor^ as it is now called— shows us 
the new patches of the restorer upon the round, machi- 
colated towers and the guardhouse over the moat These 
same memorial walls bear marks of the shot fired by 
Charles Y., in the sixteenth century. The Porte des 
Allemands is the most perfect and interesting of the 
mediffival remains in and around Metz. Like two or 
three others of the ancient city gates, it retains the ma- 
chinery for raising the portcullis. Not far away stands 
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. creased to 38,000, or, with the garrison, 45,000. The last 
decade, however, has brought it fully up to the ante- 
bellum standard. There are, it is said, 18,000 German 
soldiers in Metz. To the casual observer, walking the 
streets and quays on pleasant afternoons, soldiers and 
nursemaids appear to form the bulk of the population ; 
ind the attraction of these two classes for one another ia 
ss noticeable as in Paris and London. What with the 
soldien and the fortifications, it is hard to forget the late 
ptQsenoe.of the war in Metz. The buildings themselves 
wear their < soars ; and our very first view of the town, if 



the twelfth-century Church of St. Eucaire, a structure 
full or architectural interest. To the north are the 
great Arsenal, the Military Hospital, and the famous 
Polytechnic School for the education of engineers and 
artillery officers for the army. The handsome Synagogue 
in the Rue de TArsenal reminds us that tLe Jews 
of Metz have been a conspicuous element of its popu- 
lation for centuries. There were, before the war, more 
Jews, in proportion to the population, in Metz than 
in any other city of Prance. 
The picturesqueness of Metz lies in its lime-tree walks, 
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iti ibe grouping of the venerable buildings which line its 
uarrow, wading streets, and in the bright glimpses ob- 
tained from the quaint bridges crossing its two rivers, 
which flow through the heart of the city, turning busy 
mills, and mirroring the shadows of historic walls. 

The pleasantest outdoor spot is the Esplanade, occupy- 
ing a comer of the walls, overlooking the great plain of 
khe Moselle to the southwest, where the river enters the 
eitj. It is built up high above the banks of the stream, 
and covered with buildings and acacia-shaded walks. 
Here one may sit and listen to the music of the military 
band, while the eve roves over the plain, with its little 
hedgeless fields, its scattered willows and poplars, its 
winding streams glinting in the sunlight, and its encir- 
cling hills of misty blue— a lovely scene, with just 
A tinge of desolation and sadness in it. 

The Quai Mar^chal, familiarly called the Jews' Es- 
planade, is another picturesque promenade. The Place 
de la Com^die, where strolling players used to perform 
during the fairs, and where the guillotine stood in 1793, 
is full of interesting memories ; but the adjacent Parisian 
restaurant, and the pretty Jardin d' Amour just opposite, 
are actualities more potent to attract the average tourist. 

And this is characteristic of Metz : a place of sinister 
memories, mingled with pleasant frivolities ; half French, 
half German, but not sincerely either the one or the 
other ; a fair city, surrounded by frowning fortifica- 
tions ; too prosperous and practical to be melancholy, 
yet without the esprit to be genuinely gay. 



NOSTEABAMUS AND HIS PROPHECIES. 
By Lucy H. Hooper. 



In theite «bys, when •piritualism, mind-reading, elair- 
voymee, etc., are veMiving thonmgh investigation, it is 
not nninteresting to torn to the noted astrologers and 
prophete of fntttre events tiiat floiirished in past days. 
Amongst ikese the most Imeioiis, «tid certainly the most 
sttsceMfol, was Miabel liattradamos, who rendered him- 
self celebiated by 'predieting the 'Siomont and the 
niMiaer of the desih of -Kiiig Henri IL of Franee. 

iHe wm bom in IMS, in 'the little town of 6t B^mi, 
in Ptoofenee. ISisfitiBer ww a netary, his grandlather, 
BisRe de NoetndBnas, having 'been physinan to ^e 
DnlBe of Oalabna, eon of Bsa^ le>BoQ, King of Diavarre. 
He wns edneated at Avignon, and was afterward Kent by 
his'iMcentsto IContpellier to stady medietne. Having 
given proof of great eoisneo «ad eelf-devotion during the 
ravages-of a dangerous epidemic in the south of France, 
he was eieated professor of the Faoulty at Montpellier. 
He established himself at Agen, and afterward at Salon, 
near Aix. An outbreak of the plague in Provence gave 
him an opportunity of distinguishing himself afresh by 
his intrepid oondnct and his medical science. The 
jealousy of his professional brethren forced him to re- 
tire to Salon, where he lived for some years in complete 
seclusion. He was fifty-two years old when he first gave 
his famous '* Oenturies " to the world. They attracted 
at oAoe the attention of Catherine de Medicis, then Dau- 
phiness of France, who called the famous astrologer to 
her Court, caused him to cast the horoscopes of the 
young princes, her sons, and loaded him with favors. 
He did not remain long at Court, withdrawing after a 
short visit there to his quiet homo at Salon, where he 
was visited by the Duke of Savoy, to whom he imparted 
that famous prediction respecting the death of Henri IL, 
which set the seal on his reputation, and which, but for 
the protection of the Queen, would have caused him to 



be burned alive as a 
may be translated as 



sorcerer. The lines in qnestioc 
follows : ** The young lion wiU 
overcome the old one in a singular duel on the battle- 
field ; will pierce his eyes in a cage of gold, then will 
die a cruel death." It will be remembered that Henri IL 
was killed by a lance-wound in the eye, dealt him by the 
Count de Montgomery in a fiiendly joust at a tourna- 
ment ; the "cage of gold '* being interpreted as meaning 
the gilded bars of the King*8 helmet. 

In 1564 Charles IX. paid Nostradamus the honor of a 
personal visit at his retreat at Salon, where, two yean 
later, the most famous astrologer in modem history died, 
his tomb being shown to this day in the church of the 
Cordeliers. He left two sons, the eldest of whom, Ciesar, 
devoted himself to literary pursuits with much success. 
He achieved so brilliant a reputation that Louis XIIL 
created him one of his gentlemen of the bedchamber. 
The younger son, Michel, attempted to rival his father's 
reputation as a prophet of the future. Not succeeding 
in his predictions, he tried to bring one of them to pass 
in the following manner : He gave out that on a certain 
day the town of Le Pouzin would be destroyed by fire, 
and at the appointed time he endeavored to set fire to 
sundry of the prominent buildings. Being detected in 
the act, he was summarily put to death by the enraged 
citizens. He was the author of a treatise on astrology 
which has sometimes been attributed to his father. 

It must be confessed that Nostradamus forms an im- 
posing figure in the annals of astrology. The grave, 
learned, self-devoted physietan, dwelling in studious re- 
tirement, though favored by a Queen and courted by 
prinoes, is a very different personage from such vulgar 
impostors as Mother Shipton, Dr. Dee and other charla- 
tans, who pretended to foretell future events. The an- 
tique and peculiar tongue in which Nostradamus wrote 
has prevented much modem investigation of his prophe- 
cies. Not only is the French antiquated, but he has 
involved the meaning of his lines in obscure terms 
borrowed from the Latin and €hreek, in both of which 
tongues he wns a proficient. This he did, it is said, to 
avoid any futnre perseeution of the nature of tlmt which 
assailed him after the death of Henri II. A translation 
of his Centuries into modem French is now in eontem- 
piation. It is not, however, to be doubted ihat amongst 
his obscure and enigmatieal verses sere to be found pre- 
dicted sundry of the great events in'Frsneh history, such 
as the massacre of St Bartholomerw, ^e essassittation of 
the Duke of Chiise, the murder of tHeori Quatre, the 
iiccession of Louis XIV., and the exeeotion of Charles I. 
or England. Two very curious quatrains seem to refer 
directly to Louis XVI., and may be thus translated: 

The first declares that, "When a Bour shall be 

truly good, bearing in himself the maiics of justice, bear- 
ing a long-descended name in his blood, he will receive 
his doom from Hwift injustice.*' The second runs as 
follows: **Too good time, too great royal goodness, 
making and unmaking, prompt, sudden negligence ; 
lightly believing falsehoods against a loyal spouse, him- 
self put to death by his own benevolence." Still more 
explicit is his description of the advent to power of 
Napoleon I. "A simple soldier will attain to empire, 
and from the short robe will attain to the long one in 
the worst days of the Church, being valiant at arms ; and 
he will vex the priests as water does the sponge. " Again 
he writes of "one who, bearing a name that never before 
was borne by a Gkdiic king, more terrible than ever was 
a thunderbolt, and before whom Italy, Spain and Eng- 
land trembled, and whose great love was given to foreign 
womeu — The foremost in Gaul, the foremost in Bomanie; 
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on sea and land, to the English and to Paris, made mar- 
yeloos by great feats, violent pngnations, thII lose the 
Norharis,'* This lost word is an enigmatical term often 
emplojed by Nosti-adamus, and seeming to signify power. 

Looking over whole pages of^obscnre verses, wo sud- 
denly come npon the following, which is curious : 
"Nephew and blood of the consecrated newcomer, his 
weapons sustained and himself covered by his surname, 
will be driven out to die, and the green will be changed 
to red and black. " (It may be remembered that green 
iB the Imperial color of the Bonapartes.) ** The Empire 
will arise in Germany, and the Ishmaelii/es will find the 
places open to them.*' 

In another place we read : ** A golden flame will be 
seen extending from earth to heaven, and, wonderful to 
relate, many men will be slain. The nephew of the 
great man, taken prisoner, will escape this spectacle of 
death." 

One of the most curious and explicit of the earlier 
prophecies is that referring to the Noyades at Nantes, 
during the Terror. It runs as follows : " The chiefs of 
the rebellioua city, strongly sustaining the cause of 
liberty, will massacre the people in woful throngs. Then 
will Nantes be filled with piteous shrieks and cries." 

Almost equally singular is the following : "An Em- 
peror will be bom near Italy, who will cost the country 
dear, and the nations that he calls around him will find 
him less a prince than a butcher. The unhappy and 
wretched Republic will be devastated by a new ruler ; 
thus great numbers will be sent into a baleful exile." 

The earliest existing edition of the "Prophecies of 
Nostradamus " bears date 1566. There were two earlier 
ones : the first published in 1555, and the second in 1558 ; 
but of these no copies are extant. There was formerly 
in the National Library of Paris, a copy said to be of the 
latter data, but it was afterward discovered to belong to 
the later edition. The work is divided into two parts. 
The first comprises the Epistle to C»sar and " seven " 
so called Centuries ; these Centuries being nothing more 
or less than groups or divisions of a hundred verses each. 
The second part includes the Epistle to Henri n., and 
the three concluding Centuries. There is no chrono- 
logical order whatever preserved amongst these obscure 
rhyming prophecies. Verses referring to Catherine de 
Medicis, or Henri of Guise, are to be found side by aide 
with others which have been interpreted as containing 
prophetic mention of events during 'the first Bevolution, 
or of the reign of Napoleon. So obscure and involved 
is the style of these quatrains and so antiquated is the 
language, that it is a hard matter for a foreigner to 
translate any one of them into modern French, to say 
nothing of respectable English. 

The volume from which I have taken these facts con- 
cerning Nostradamus was published in 1840, and has 
long been out of print. In a supplementary chapter, the 
author has collected together a number of curious pre- 
dictions respecting France. Most of them referred to 
events that had taken place before the book was com- 
piled, so may be dismissed as possessing but little inte- 
rest But what are we to think of this prediction, by 
Mile. Lenormant, first published in 1817 ? Thus writes 
the modern prophetess : "If the fury of anarchy again 
breaks out amongst us, I shudder in meditating upon the 
curses that will descend upon my unhappy country. 
Paris, above all, will undergo the most terrible of fates, 
for it is written that the fires of heaven will aid the fury 
of her enemiee. Warriors, women, children, old women, 
•11, without exception, will perish by the sword. The 
Pttiaan himndf, his braast fiiUed irith wzath and with de- 



spair, his Boul lilicd with tlie example shown U3 hy the 
Muscovite, will aid with furious hands the efibrts of the 
barbarians bent upon the city's ruin, and flaming torches 
will be applied to the roofs of the houses. Soon Paris will 
present the aspect of a vast furnace. The bridges will 
crumble on their shattered arches. The palace of our 
kings itself will cover earth with its ruins. Mansions, 
sapped in their foundations, will be devoured by the 
flames, and will fall, burying their inhabitants under 
their smoking ruins. The cries of the expiring victims in 
the agonies of death will pierce the ears of those who 
have escaped from the terrible conflagration and who 
tremble lest they become involved in a similar fate. 
Oh, Frenchmen of all ranks, and of all ages, consider 
well these terrible predictions !" 

Let me again call attention to the fact that the work 
containing the above was published in 1840, thirty years 
before the Commune was so much as dreamed of. 

The writer, also, refers to a prediction made by 
Olivarius, in 1542 : "In Lutetia, the Seine, reddened 
with blood, the effect of mighty combats, will widen ita 
bed by ruin and mortality. New seditions of the male- 
volent plebeians. They will be driven forth from the 
palace of the kings by the valiant man. After these^ 
events Gaul will be declared by all the peoples the great 
Mother Nation. And he, saving the ancient remains of 
the old blood of the Capets, will regulate the destinies of 
the world ; will make himself the sovereign counsellor of 
old nations and all peoples ; will sow endless fruit and 
then will die." 

It is noteworthy that all the prophecies include a 
period no further advanced than 'Uiat immediately suc- 
ceeding the foundation of the Third Bepublic. Can it be 
that France is about to enter, or, rather, has already en- 
tered, upon a period of such peace and calm that her 
history will cease to afford ihrilling incidents for the pen 
of the historian or the imagination of the fortune-teller ? 



ASPAEAGUS. 

No vbgetabiaB is at the same time so fruitful of delight 
and so innoonous as asparagus — the Asparagus sativus of 
botanists, and "the grass "or "sparrow-grass" of the 
London fruiterers. The only discordant note that dis- 
turbs the music of its harmonious story comes from the 
controversy whether its tender heads should be dressed 
vtrith oil or butter. Fontenelle and the Abb^ Terrasson 
were close friends to the last ; but to the last' they dif- 
fered on this important point, Fontenelle insisting on 
oil, and Terrasson declaring no less firmly for butter. 
One day the abb^ dropped in to dine with the poet, 
when the latter had jfcist received a superb basket of as- 
paragus. ; With proper regard for his friend's taste, and a 
noble sacrifice of his own feelings, the poet ordered his 
cook to dress one-half of the asparagus with butter, and 
the rest with oil. This direction having been given, 11 ;e 
friends composed themselves for chat till the repast 
should be served. Half-an-hour later, when the ablx? 
was in the act of uttering a pleasantry, he fell back in his 
chair, and died instantly of a stroke of apoplexy. Wit^ 
admirable presence of mind, before he dispatched his 
valet for a physician, Fontenelle opened the door of his 
cabinet and C£dled to his cook, " Tout a Thuile maintenani ; 
tout a Chuile "—"All with oil, now ; all with oiL" 

Fontenelle and the advocates of oil had ancient usage 
on their side. Terrasson was the champion of a novelty. 
In EliEabethau England asparagus, "when served sepa>« 
lately, was always dressed with oiL — 
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In " The Herbal," John Gterarde says of this vegetable, 
'*It is named asparagus, of the excellency, because as- 
paragi doth properly signify the first spring or sprout of 
eve^ plant, especially when it is tender, and before it do 



water, and seasoned with oile, vinegar and pepper, they 
are served as a salad." But such large asparagus, witii 
thick, stringy stalks, and heads bigger than filbert-nuts, 
as is nowadays sold in every fruiterer's shop during 
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grow into a hard stalk, as are the buds, or young springs 
of wild vine or hops, or such like." Oerarde goes on to 
say, '* The first sprofits and tender shoots hereof be often- 
times sodden in fiesh-broth and eaten ; or, boiled in faire 



the season for the vegetable— was unknown in Eliza- 
bethan times. '* Manured or garden sperage," says Ge- 
rarde, ''hath at its first rising out of the ground thioke, 
tender shoots, very soft and brittle, of tiie thiokneHKoi 
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the greatest swan's qxiill, in taste like the green bean, 
have at top a certain scalj, soft bnd." 

And so long as the finest asparagns sticks were no 
Lirger than swans' quills, our ancestora ate the stalks 
{green in those days) as well as the heads of vthe tender 
vegetable. 

The practice of setting asparagns deep in the soil of 
highly earthed beds, and subsequently covering the beds 
with dry litter— a practice which, withont improving the 
flavor, changed so greatly the outward appearance of the 
growth — ^became general in the early years of the eight- 
eenth century. The date of this horticultural change 
can be fixed with sufficient exactness by some pleasant 
anecdotes. 

Smarting under adverse circumstances and real or 
imaginary indignities, which wrought permanent injury 
to his moral nature, young Jonathan Swift was acting as 
Sir William Temple's private secretary when he encount- 
ered William UL at Moorpork. Whilst Sir William was 
coDfined to his bed 
Avith gout, the sov- 
ereign inspected 
his host's beautiful 
gardens, and gra- 
ciously taughi the 
poor scholar, who 
officiated as his 
guide round the 
grounds, "how to 
cut asparagu3 in 
the Dutch way." 
Swift had occasion 
also to see the Eling 
eat asparagus. 

More than half 
a century had 
passed since this 
meeting of the 
great King and the 
great humorist, and 
Swift, who died in 
1745, was lying in 
his grave in St. 
Patrick's Cathedral 
when Leland, the 
historian, and 
George Faulkner, 
the Dublin alder- 
man, met at a din- 
ner-table where the talk turned on the famous dean. 
During this gossip Fanlkner, who had repeatedly printed 
and published for Swift, recalled an occasion when he 
had dined at the dean's table in his deanery. The pub- 
lisher having been detained for some time at the deanery 
OD business connected with some proof-sheets, the man 
of letters had pressed him to dine with him tile-dtete. 
Asparagus was one of the vegetables at the repast ; and 
when the guest asked for a second helping of the fare, 
the host, pointing to the applicant's plate, observed : 

** Sir, first finish what you have on your plate. " 

"What, sir," answered the man of business, **eat my 
stalks ?" 

" Ay, sir, " the dean responded, in his most imperious 
manner ; ** eat your stalks, or you will have no more. 
King William id ways ate his stalks." 

Whereupon the man of business, yielding to a will 
stronger than his own, ate his stalks submissively, 
whilst his cynical host, doubtless, chuckled secretly at 
another exhibition of a free man's servility. 
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'^Ajid (>eorge," exclaimed Leland, with astonishment* 
when Faulkner had given this illustration of Swift's in- 
solence and his own meekness, " what I were you really 
blockhead enough to obey him ?" 

*<Tes," Faulkner replied, bridling up and flushing, 
angrily ; '' and, doctor, if you had dined with Dean Swift 
We'd,'t4te, faith, you would have been obliged to eat your 
stalks, too !" 

Sir Walter Scott tripped in saying that William III. 
taught Swift "how to eat the vegetables with Dutch 
economy," implying thereby that the slender, green 
stalks eaten by the King were no daintier meat than 
such thick, stringy st^alks as the novelist's readers 
habitually put aside. The fact is, whilst little in- 
ferior in texture, the lower part, the green stalk, is even 
superior in flavor to the head of the vegetables, when 
grown in the old &shion. A chronic invalid, always 
under medical care, even when he fought his battles, 
William of Orange was not likely to load his stomach 

with a lot of indi- 
gestible white 
stalks. But new 
horticulture had 
made asparagns- 
s talk 8 uneatable, 
before a load of 
them was forced 
down his obsequi- 
ous publisher's 
throat by the 
whimsical misan- 
thrope, whose bio- 
graphy abounds 
with instances of 
the morbid delight 
he took in putting 
outrageous afifronts 
on his social in- 
feriors, and seeing 
to what depths of 
self-humiliation he 
could goad them. 

The literature of 
gastronomy affords, 
at least, a score of 
apocryphal, and 
extremely improb- 
able asparagus 
stories, which 
make fun of persons who were so simple as to imagine 
that the white stalks were the eatable part of a dish 
of asparagus. One tells how " a wag " (that supreme 
social nuisance of our Georgian period), sitting down 
with a " countryman " to a plate of asparagus, said, 
'*Come, I am not. hungry, so I'll cut, and you shall 
choose," dividing with his knife, as he spoke, the heads 
from the stalks. Of course the simple and greedy 
"countryman" seized the larger portion. Another tells 
how a bundle of the new (!) vegetable was sent in George 
III.'s time from London to a "country" lady, who was 
cautioned in a note to "cut off the heads and throw 
away what was uneatable." Misconstruing the instruc- 
tions, the old-fashioned matron threw away the heads, 
and nearly killed herself by eating the stalks. A third 
anecdote certifies that a worthy woman of the same recent 
period, living in the heart of Somersetshire, chopped up 
several pounds of the stringy stalks, dressed them with 
melted butter and pepper, and then, having eaten them, 
observed that "she did not think much of the new 
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Teg"U"l>le." The originators of auck tales were ignorant 
of tiie plant's history. A vegetable, commonly grown in 
Elizabethan gardens, can have been no novelty to the 
rudest housekeepers of Georgian times. It is not likely 
that ** country " people were less ignorant of the ** grass " 
than town- folk. And even whilst the mod m way of grow- 
ing in it was a novelty, the rustic gormand cannot have 
needed instruction that the green head was more agree- 
able than the white stalk. 

Far different from these foolish anecdotes ia the stoiy 
told by Brillat-Savarin of the asparagus that raised its 
head once upon a time in the garden of Monseigneur 
Courtois de Quincey, Bishop of Belley. The bishop was 
extremely fond of the vegetable, aud evinced significant 
delight on hearing that a head of unusual size had ap- 
peared just above the surface of his asparagus- bed. To 
ascertain the truth of the news, the right reverend mon- 
seigneur hastened, with a party of familiar friends, to 
the spot where this marvel could be seen. The report 
was true. The delicately painted and shining head was 
wonderfully large. A new animation pervaded the 
l>i3hop's residence. His superb head of asparagus was 
the talk of all Belley and the surrounding country. 
Day after day he visited it with his guests, marking its 
gradual ascent from tbe bed. At last the moment arrived 
when, in the presence of a dozen agitated spectators, the 
'bishop, knife in hand, stooped and put the blade's edge 
to the delicate production. Alas I the knife could not cut 
it. The vegetable was a thing of wood, which some 
malicious mechanician had carved, painted and planted. 
Amongst the witnesses of this comical scene was the 
Canon Rosset, the irrepressible smile of whose humorous 
face betrayed that he was the perpetrator of the jest. 
After the lapse of two generations this ludicrous incident 
afforded a Parisian confectioner the suggestion for those 
imitations of asparagus, in cream- ice and water-ice, that 
■are sometimes served at dinner-tables. 



WHEN TO FELL AN OAK. 

A TBEB with only ten feet of timber in it may have 
quite done growing, while another of five times the con- 
tents may bo putting on a great bulk of wood every 
season. 

A "ripe" tree has always a **stodgy" appearance, es- 
pecially about the topmost bmnches, among which small 
leafless twigs will begin to show themselves. If the 
work of selecting trees for felling be left to subordinates, 
the biggest, not the ripest, trees will generally be chosen. 
But this involves very serious loss ; for the larger a tree 
18 the more wood it will put on every year, if it is still 
"growing"; and, since an oak is usually not timber at 
all until it is twenty -five or thirty years old, every addi- 
tional year's growth, up to fifty or sixty years of its age, 
ought to be reckoned as containing two years of its 
entire increaso. 



THE PIECES IN CHESS. 

RECKONiNa the pawn as unity, Staunton's valuation of 
the other pieces is : knight, 3.05 ; bishop, 3.5 ; rook, 
5.48 ; and queen, 9.94. A recent mathematical investiga- 
tion, based on the chances of ** safe " check — that is, 
check where the attacking piece cannot be taken by the 
adverse king— gives slightly different values — namely, 
knight, 8 ; bishop, 3.25 ; rook, 6 ; and queen, 9.25. In 
this list the pawn is not rated, owing to its value 
depending so much on its power of ''queening." 



ELSA IN ELDER.LAND. 

A FAIRY STORY. 
Bv Julia Goddard. 

I. 
'' It*s the time of roses ! It*s the time of elder- 
flowers. How white .and cool they are !" said Elsa. 
Suddenly she heard a voice singing : 

" Keep close beside me, little maid ; 
Hold my hand, dont be afraid." 

*'ButI can't see you," said Elsa ; "and I can*t tell 
where your hand is." 
**Here." 
And Elsa felt a hand grasping hers. 

'* Bcdse tbe latch, op^n tree, 
Lot in £l8a, let in me," 
said the voice. 

How large the elder-tree had grown I and there was a 
door in it ; and when the door opened Elsa saw a stuii- 
case of smooth, white wood, and thiS scent of elder- 
flowers rose u}) around her. 

''Mount up," snid the voice ; and Elsa ascended the 
stairs. She could hear the footsteps of her guide coming 
behind her ; but she could not see any one. Sometimes 
the hand patted her on the shoulder, and the voice ecca- 
sionally made, a remark. Elsa felt a little giddy, for it 
was a spiral staircase, winding inside the trunk of the 
tree. There were loopholes here and there, but tbey 
were too much shaded by elder-blossoms for Elsa to be 
able to see out of them. 

*' Quite a corkscrew," said the voice ; ''but not one 
that we use for our bottles." 

Elsa said " Oh," for her head was beginning to get con- 
fused with going round and round ; but still she had 
sense enough loft to know that the staircase was not 
adapted for opening bottles. 

"When shall we get to the top of the tree?" she 
asked. 

" We sha'n*t get there at alL At least, we sha'n*t stop 
there, for we have passed it long ago ; we ore now, if you 
wish to know, mounting a shoot that reaches to Elder- 
Land." 

Elsa walked on a few steps more, then she cried out : 

"I am falling ! I am falling I" 
II. 

But she was not falling ; another door had suddenly 
opened, and she found herself out in the open air in a 
great forest. The trees were of a height that it made her 
dizzy to look at ; stately avenues branched off in all di- 
rections, with paths diverging from them. All the trees 
were of the same foliage — delicate green leaves with 
masses of white blossom. 

"Why, they are all elder-trees, and this must be 
Elder-Land," said Elsa, almost in a whisper. Tet though 
she thought she was but whispering, her voice sounded 
loud and harsh, quite unlike its usual sound ; and it 
echoed through the avenues and rebounded from tree to 
tree until she was almost deafened, and wished she had 
not spoken. 

Other people must have heard it, too, for, as if in 
answer to it, there came a loud clattering noise, as of tbe 
smashing of teacups and saucers, and the rattling of 
many tin trays against each other. 

" And what if it is ? And what need is there for you to 
mention it ? And, pray, what brought you here ?" 

And a queer-looking figure stood before her with a 
china bowl on his head, and a oup and saooer in each 
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^^ad. He had on a large white apron, and the pocket 
was stuffed full of elder-blossoms. 

" Pray, -what right have you here disturbing the King 
of Elder-Land, just when the elder-flowers are coming 
to their full bcuiuty, aud the least accident may blight 
them r 

•*I couldn't help coming," said Elsa ; " I didn't come 
of my own accord ?*' 

" Who brought you, then ? Who showed you the way 
to our dominions ? Describe him, and he shall be 
bunted out and punished. What was he like ?" 

•* I can't tell, for I did not see him." 

*'That is nonsense. How could he show you the 
way if you did not see him ? Yon are not speaking 
the truth. It is a plot to ruin the elder crop. Tou 
are a base conspirator." 

Elsa began to cry. She did not know what a base 
conspirator was, but she thought it must be some- 
thing very bad, for the sprite shook his head so en- 
ergetically that the china bowl fell off and broke into 
a thousand pieces. 

"That is your fault, too," said the sprite, dashing the 
teacups and saucers on the ground, also. 

"Oh— oh— oh— oh!" cried Elsa. "I didn't do it; I 
didn't do it ** 

" You made mo do it, which is just the same," returned 
the sprite. " If you had not been a base conspirator the 
bowl would have staid on my head. Now you must 
come before the King, and I have no doubt he will put 
you in prison, or, perhaps, have you hanged." 

And the sprite took Elsa by the arm, and dragged her 
along. As he did so, the voice whispered to her : 

'• You should not have spoken until you heard me 
speak, and then this would not have happened." 

Thb King was sitting in a bower of elder-bushes. 
There was a table before him, on which was a great 
bunch of elder-flowers at one end and a pile of elder- 
berries at the other. In the centre was an hour-glass. 
The King was looking anxiously at it, for the sand had 
stopped running. He spoke, sadly : 

"The sand stopped at the cry, 
Oh why, oh why, oh why ? 
The elder flowers will die. 
Say I, say I, say I.*' 

"Not if your Majesty will punish the offender. I 
caught her, I've brought her ; and if your Majesty does 
as your Majesty ought to, you will hang her up to the 
highest tree there is in Elder-Land," said the sprite, 
dragging Elsa to the table. 

The King put on a large pair of spectacles, and when 
he had fixed them to lus satisfaction he looked at her, 

vJi^X aaid : 

**Is this she that I see 
Who came up the eldep-tree, 
Stealing into our dominions 
As if she had fairy pinions ? 
And the china bowl she broke, 
And to mend it is no joke ; 
Caused the teacups to be smasned 
As upon the ground they dashed. 
Tes, most certain tis that she 
Base conspirator piust be." 

Klsa would have spoken, but the King waved his hand 
to his iniards saying : 

•"Take her away, take her away, 
In the deepest dungeon she shall stay 
Until the china bowl she pieces ; 
When this is done her punishment ceases.** 



" The teacups must also be mended, "* added the Eii^ 
in prose. 

So Elsa was shut up in a dungeon under the palace, 
with a pitcher of milk, a loaf of bread, a heap of straw, 
and the pieces of the bowl and the teacups. 

It was all very wrong and very unjust, thought Elsa ; 
but what could she do ? She would be obliged to stay 
there for ever and ever, for she could never mend the 
broken china. It all came of going up corkscrew stair- 



EiiSA sat down on the heap of straw, and looked 
gloomily at the broken bowl. Then, feeling very hun- 
gry and thirsty, she thought she would have some milk 
and bread. 

But just as she was raising the pitcher to her lips she 
heard a disconsolate mew, and a large white cat put its 
paw upon her ann. 

''Elsa,'' said the cat, ''I have four beautiful kittens 
dying for the want of ndlk ; will you not give them a 
Uttle r 

Now ElsA was very fond of cats and kittens, so she said 
"Yes," at once. 

The cat rubbed her face against Elsa*s cheek, and then 
ran away for her kittens. Elsa x>oured some milk into 
part of one of the saucers for them. The kittens lapped 
it up, greedily ; and she gave them more and more, they 
seeined tp enjoy it so much, until not a drop was left. 

Then the cat and her kittens frisked round Elsa severai 
times, and disappeared. 

"As the milk has gone, I must eat the bread without," 
said Elsa, breaking off a piece of the loaf, which she was 
just goiug to eat, when a low whine at her feet made her 
look down. There lay a miserable-looking dog. 

'* Poor fellow, poor fellow !" said Elsa, patting him ; 
"are you hungry ?" 

"I've not tasted food for a fortnight," answered the 
unfortunate dog. 

Elsa's heart was touched at once. 

"I'm shut up because some one else has broken the 
King's pipe," said the dog ; "it's very unjust." 

"I'm shut up unjustly, too," said Elsa, as she began 
to feed the dog. He was, indeed, hungry, and she fed 
him until all the loaf had disappeared and there was 
none left for herself. 

It had certainly done hiux good, for he looked qu'V. 
strong and well now, and he licked Elsa's hand many 
times before he went away. 

"Well, I've neither milk nor bread now," said Elsa, 
"so I may as well go to sleep, for I am very tired." 

But no sooner had she lain herself down than she 
heard a feeble voice calling to her : 

" Elsa, Elsa, I have been sleeping on the stones for a 
week, and I am so cold. Do let me lie on part of your 
straw." 

Elsa opened her eyes, and beside her stood a pale, 
forlorn-looking child, clothed in rags, and looking so 
hungry that Elsa wished she had had a little bit of bread 
left to give her. 

As sho had not, she did the best she could and made 
room for the child, giving her the best part of the bod. 

The child soon fell fast asleep, and Elsa felt herself 
gradually pushed off the straw out on the stone floor. But 
she was so tired that she soon fell into a deep slumber. 

Was she dreaming or was she awake ? 

V. 

There was a great lamp hanging up in the dungeon 
that gave as much light as the sun, and the cat, the 
kittens, the dog, and the child were seated at the toble^ 
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BL81. IN ELDBB-LAND.— " ▲ QUXBR-LOOXINa FIOUBB STOOD BEFOBB 

busily at work pieciDg the bowl and the teacups. The 
youDg kittens were quite amused with finding the 
pieces, and once or twice laughed merrilj. 

But the child put her finger on her lips and said : 

" Hush ! do not disturb her ; she is very tired." 

"And very hungry," said the dog; "we have eaten 
all her supper." 

Elsa watched, eagerly. She could not be asleep, as she 
could see the child fitting in the pieces of the china 
bowl, and then* the dog licked them, which seemed to 
fasten them together. 

Suddenly the child looked round and said, *' She is 
awake." 

Then the light went out, and Elsa was left in the dark- 
ness. When she awoke the next morning she looked 
about for the child, but the child was not 
there. 

She looked at the ceiling, but there was no 
lamp there ; she glanced at the table, and, 
behold ! there stood the china bowl and the 
teacups apd saucers, all neatly mended, with 
no cracks in them. 

Elsa sprang up ; she examined them ; she 
rubbed her eyes ; she exclaimed : 

** They did it, they did it, and it was not a 
dream !" ^ 

No, IT was not a dream ; the cups and 
bowl were mended. 

" Kindness always, little maid, 
Should by kindness be repaid ; 
Dog and cat, and kittens too. 
Willingly have worked for you ; 
Prifton doors shall open be 
And we all shall soon be free." 

It was the child who spoke. She no longer 
looked pale and thin, but was plump and 
rosy, and was clad in a silken robe. She took 
Elsa by the hand. 

"I brought you to Elder-Land; so I will 
take you home again." 

**Were you the voice ?" 

**Yes. I ought to have told you not to 
speak until I told yon. However, it has all 



oome right, and you have seen Elder-Land,'* 
the child said. 

'' But not very pleasantly," said Elsa. 

"Wait till you get out of the dungeon," 
said the child. 

And when Elsa came into the open air, she 
felt that it was very beautiful to be in Elder- 
Land and see the giant elder-trees that the 
King took so much care of. And then the 
King and Queen and all their train rode 
forth on white steeds, saddled and bridled 
with gold. 

And when they had passed by, the child 
led Elsa through the forest to the spiral stair- 
case, for, of course, Elsa could not have found 
it herself. 

Going down was quicker work than coming 
up, and when she stepped out on the green 
sward, she found the roses blooming and the 
elder-flowers looking like ivory in the moon- 
light. 

She turned to speak to the child, bnt the 
child was not there, and the elder-busli had 
shrunk into its usual size, and there was no 
"*"' trace of a door to be seen. 

''And I never thanked her," said Elsa, softly; "I 
suppose she was a fairy ; she must have been one." 



If you will remember that each of these large, torpid 
flies who emerges from the crypt behind a window-sash, 
or the dust-heap in the back of a book-case, may lay 
2,000 eggs, that in less than six weeks these eggs may 
represent 2,000 flies, you see the importance of putting 
him out of the way. 

Genuine comedy — the true |jckling scene, exquisite 
absurdity, soul-rejoicing incongruity — has really nothing 
to do with types, prevailing fashions, and such like vul- 
garities. Sir Andrew Aguecheek is not a typical fool ; 
he is a fool, seised in fee simple of his folly. 




' BESIDE BEB STOOD A PALE, VOBLOBN-LOOKING CBH^." 
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THE SHIPS OF WAR. 

Sermon by the Rev* Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, to the veterans of the American Navy, on the day before Decoration Day, 
preached by request of the men of the Navy, North and South. 

" Behold also the ships."— James iii. 4. 



If this exclamation was appiopriate aboat eighteen 
hundred and sixty years ago, when il was written oon- 
oeroing the erade fisfaing-smaoks that sailed Lake Galilee, 
how much more appropriate in an age which has lannched 
from the drj-dofdra, for purposes of peace, the Arizona, of 
the Onion Line ; the Oily of Richmond^ of the Inman 
Line ; the Egypt, of the National Line ; the Oermanic, of 
the White Star Line ; the Circassian of the Anchor Line ; 
the Eiruria, of the Canard Line ; and the Great Eastern, 
with hnll six hundred and eighty feet long— not a failnre, 
for it helped lay the Atlantic cable, and that was enough 
glory for one ship's f xistenoe ; and in an age which, for 
purposes of war, has lauDched the screw-sloops like the 
Idaho, the Shenandoah, the Ossipee, and our ironclads, 
like the Kalamazoo, the Roanoke, and the Dunderherg; 
and those which have already been buried in the deep, 
like the Monitor, the Housatonic, the Weehawken, and the 
Tecumseh, the tempests ever since aoonding a volley oyer 
their watery sepulchres ; and the scarred yeterans of war, 
shipping like the Constitution, or the Alliance, or the Con- 
stellation, that haye swung into the nayy-yards to spend, 
their last days, their decks now all silent of the feet that 
trod them, their rigging all silent of the hands that clung 
to them, their portholes silent of the brazen throats that 
onoe thundered out of thenk If in the first century, 
when war-yessels were dependent on the oars that paddled 
at the side of them for propulsion, my text was suggestiye, 
with how much more emphasis, and me^ining, and oyer* 
whelming reminiscence we can cry out, as we see the 
Kearsarge lay across the bows of the Alabama, and sink it, 
teaching foreign nations they had better keep their hand 
off our American fight ; or, as we see the ram Albemarle, 
cf the Confederates, running out and in the Boanoke, 
and up and down the coast, throwing eyery thing into 
confusion as no other craft eyer did, pursued by the 
Miami, the Ceres, the SotUl^field, the Sassacus, the Mutta- 
poisett, the Whitehead, the Commodore Hull, the Louisiana, 
the Minnesota, and other armed vessels, all trying in vain 
to catch her, until Captain Cnshing, twenty-one years of 
age, and his men, blew her up. himself and only one other 
escaping ; and lis t see the flagship 'Hon-tfcrd; and the jRtc^- 
mand, and . tiie Monongahela, with other gunboats, sweep 
past the bsilerics of Port Hudson, and the Mississippi 
flows for ever free to~aIl Northern and Southern oiaft, I 
cry out witb a patriotic emotion that I cannot i^uppress, if 
I would, and would not If I could : " Behold also the 
ships." 

At the annual decoration of graves. North and South, 
among Federals and Confederates, fnll justice has. been 
dene to the memory of those who fought on the land In 
onr sad contest, Imt not enough has been said of those 
who on ship's deck dared and suffered all things. 'Lord 
God of the rivers and the sea, help me in this sermon I 
^1 ye admirals, commodores, commanders, captains, 
pilots, gunners, boatswains, sailmakers, surgeods, stokers, 
messmates and seamen of all names, to use your own par* 
lanc<», we might as well get under way and stand out 
toward sea. Let all land-lubbers go ashore. Full speed 
now! Four bells! 

YoL. XXir. Mo. 2.— 10. 



Never since the sea-fight of Lepanto, where three hun- 
dred royal galleys, manned by fifty thousand wartiors, at 
sunrise, September 6tli, 1571, met two hundred and fifty 
royal galleys, manned by one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, aud in the fonr hours of battle eight thousand 
fell on one side and twenty-five thousand on the others 
yea, never since the day when at Actinm, thirty*one years 
before Christ, Augustus, with two hundred and sixty 
ships, scattered the two hundred and twenty ships of 
Mark Antony, and gained universal dominion as the prizes 
yea, since the day when at Salamis the twelve hundred 
galleys of the Persians, manned by five hundred thousand 
men, were crushed by Greeks with less than a third of that 
force ; yea, never since the time of Noah, the first ship 
captain, has the world seen such a miraculous creation as 
that of the American Navy in 1861. There were about 
two hundred available seamen in all the naval stations and 
receiving ships, and here and there an old vessel. Yet 
orders were given to blockade thirty*fiye hundred miles of 
sea-coast, greater than the whole coast of Europe, an*^, 
besides that, the Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, Missis- 
sippi, and other great rivers, covering an extent of two 
thousand more miles^ were to be patrolled. No wonder 
the whole civilized world burst into guffaw of laughter at 
the seeming impossibility. But the work was done, done 
almost immediately, done thoroughly, and done with a 
speed and consummate skill that eclipsed all the history 
of naval architecture. What brilliant achievements are 
suggested by the mere mention of the names of the rear- 
admirals. If all they did should be written, every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not* contain the 
books that should be written. But these names have re- 
ceived the honors dice. The most of them went to their 
graves utider the cannonade of all the forts, navy-yards 
and men-bf-war, the fiags of all the shipping and capitals 
at half-mast 

But I recite to-day the deeds of our naval heroes who 
have not yet received appropriate recognition. " Behold 
also the ships." As we will never know what our national 
prosperity is worth until we realizd what it cost, I recall the 
unrecited fact that the men of thir-Navy ran especial risks. 
They tiad not only the human treaik)nry to contend with, 
but the tides, the fog, the storm. Not like otW ships 
could they rua into harbor at the approach of an equinox, 
or a cyclone or a hurricane, because the hai^bors were hos- 
tile. A miscalculation of a tide might leaVd them on a 
bar, and a fog might overthrow all the plans of wisest 
commlodore and admiral, and accident might leave them, 
not on the land ready for an ambulance, but at the bottom 
of the sea, as when the torpedo blew up the Tecumseh, 
in Mobile Bay, and nearly all on board perished. They 
were at the mercy of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, which 
have no mercy. Such tempests as wrecked the Spanish 
Armada might any day swoop upon the squadron. No 
hiding behind the earthworks. No digging in of cavalry 
spurs at the sound of retreat. Mightier than all the 
fortresses on all the coasts, is the ocean when it bombards 
a flotilla. In the cemeteries for Federal and Confedtrate 
dead are thcbodies of most of those who fell on th^laAdc 
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Bat where those are who went down ia the war-vessels will 
not be known until the sea girea up its dead. Tbe Jdok 
tars knew that while loving arms might carry the men who 
fell on the land, and bury them with solemn liturgy and 
the honors of war, for the lodies of those who dropped 
from the ratlines into the sea, or went down with all on 
board under the stroke of a gunboat, there remained the 
shark, and tbe whale, and the endless tossing of the sea, 
which cannot rest. How will you find their graves for 
this national decoration ? Nothing tut the archangel's 
trnmpet shall reach their lowly bed. A few of them have 
been gathered into naval cemeteries of the land, and you 
will garland the sod that covers them, but who will put 
flowers on the fallen crew of the exploded Westfield and 
Shawsheen, and the sunken SoidhfieJd and the Winfleld 
ScoU. Ballets threatening in front, bombs threatening 
from above, torpedoes threatening from beneath, and the 
ocean, with its reputation of six thousand years of ship- 
wreck, lying all around — am I not right in saying that 
it required a special courage for the Navy ? 

It looks picturesque and beautiful to see a war-vessel 
going out through the Narrows, sailors in new rig singing, 

" A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep," 

the colors gracefully dipping to passing ships, the decks 
immacuUtely dean, asd the guns at Quarantine firing a 
parting salute. But the poetry is all gone out of that 
ship as it comes out of that engagement, its decks red 
with human blood, wheelhouse gone, the cabins a pile of 
shattered mirrors and destroyed furnitare, steering-wheel 
broken, smoke-stack crushed, a hundred-pound Whit- 
worth rifle-shot having left its mark from port to star- 
board, the shrouds rent away, ladders splintered and 
decks plowed up, and smoke - blackened and scalded 
corpses lying among those who are gasping their last 
gasp, far away from home and kindred, whom they love as 
much as we love wife and parents and children. Not 
waiting until you are dead to put upon your graves a 
wreath of recognition, this hour we put on your living 
brow the garland of a nation's praise. 

.0 men o*f the Western Gulf Squadron, of the Eastern 
Qulf Squadron, of the South Atlantic Squadron, of the 
North Atlantic Sqaadron, of the Mississippi Sqoadron, of 
the Padflo Sqaadron, of the West India Sqai^ron, and 
of the Potomac Flotilla, hear our thanks ! Take the bene- 
diction of our Churches. Accept the hospitalities of the 
nation. If we bad our way we would get you not only a 
pension but a home and princely wardrobe, and an equip- 
age and a banquet while yi^n live, and after your departure, 
a catafalque, and a maqsoleum of sculptured marble, with 
a modd of the ship in which you won the day. It»is con- 
bidered a galUnt thing ^hen in a naval fight the flagship, 
with its blue ensign, goes ahead up a river, or into a bay, 
its admiral standing in the shrouds watching and giving 
orders. Bnt I have to tell you, O veterana of the Ame- 
rican Navy ! if you are as loyal to Christ as you were to 
the Governmeut, there is a flagship sailing ahead of you 
of which Chrirt is the Admiral, and He watches from the 
shrouds, and tLe heavens are the blue ensign, and He leads 
you toward the harbor, and the broadsides of earth and 
hell cannot damage you ; and ye, whose garments were 
once red with your own blood, shall have a robe washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb. Then strike 
eight bells ! High noon in heaven ! 

With such anticipation, O veterans of the American 
Navy ! I charge you bear up under the aches and weak- 
r.es$|es that fpu still carry from the war times. You are 
notjMi sturdy as you would have bsen, bat for that nervous 



strain, and for that terrific exposure. Let every aohe 
and pain, instead of depressing, remind you of your fidel- 
ity. The sinking of the Weehawken, off Morris Idaad, 
December 6th, 1863, was a mystery. She was not under 
fire. The sea was not roagh. But Admiral Dahlgren, 
from the deck of the flag- steamer Philadelphia^ saw her 
gradually sinking, and flnally she struck the ground, but 
the flag still floated above the wave, in the sight of the 
shipping. It was afterward found that she sank from 
weakness through injuries in previous service. Her pUtes 
had been knocked loose in previous times. So yon have 
in nerve, and musde, and bone, and dimmed eyesight, 
and difficult hearing, and shortness of- breath, many inti- 
mations that you are gradually going down. It is the 
service of twenty-threa years ago that is telling on you. 
Be of good cheer. We owe you jast as much as though 
your lifeblood had gurgled through the scuppers of the 
ship in the Red Biver expedition, or as though you had 
gone down with the Melville, off Hatteras. Ouly keep 
your flag flying, as did the illustrious Wethawken. 

Qood cheer, my boys ! The memory of man is poor, 
and all that talk about the country never forgetting those 
who fought for it is an untruth. It does forget Witness 
how the veterans sometimes had to turn the hand-organs on 
the street to get their families a living. Witness how 
ruthlessly some of them have been turned out of office 
that some bloat of a politician might take their place. 
Witness the fact that there is not a man or woman now 
under thirty years of age who has any full appreciation 
of the four years' martyrdom of 1861 to 1865, indusivei 
But while men may forget, God never forgets. He re- 
members the swinging hammock. He remembers the 
forecastle. He remembers the frozen ropes of that Jan- 
uary tempest He remembers the amputation without 
snffident ether. He remen^bers the horrors of that deafen- 
ing night, when forts from both sides belched on you their 
fury, and the heavens glowed with the ascending and 
descending missiles of death, and your ship quaked under 
the recoil of the one-hundred-pounder, while all tbe gon- 
ners, according to command, stood on tiptoe, with mouth 
wide open lest the concussion should shatter hearing or 
brain. He remembers it all better than you remember it; 
and in some shape reward will be given. God is the best 
of all paymasters, and for those who do their whole daty 
to Him and the world the pension awarded is an everlast- 
ing heaven. 

Sometimes, off the coast of England, the Boyal Family 
have inspected the British Navy manoeuvred before them 
for that purpose. In the Baltic Sea the Czar and Czarina 
have reviewed the Russian Navy. To bring before the 
American people the debt they owe to the Navy, I 
go out with you on the Atlantic Ocean, where there is 
plenty of room, and in imagination review the war-ship- 
ping of our three great conflicts— 1776, 1812, and 1865. 
Swing into line all ye frigates, ironclads, fire-rafts, gun- 
boats, and men-of-war ! There they oome, all sail set 
and all furnaces in full blast sheaves of crystal tossing 
from their cutting prows. That is the Delaware, an old 
Revolutionary craft commanded by Commodore Decatur. 
Yonder goes the Constitution, Commodore Hull command- 
ing. There is the Chesapeake, eommanded by Captain 
Lawrence, whose dying words were, "Don't give op the 
ship "; and the Niagara, of 1812, commanded by Com- 
modore Perry, who wrote on the back of an old letter, 
resting on his navy cap : '* We have met the enemy and 
they are ours." Yonder is the flagship Wabash, Admiral 
Dupont commanding ; yonder, the flagship Minnesaia, Ad- 
miral Goldsborough commanding ; yonder, the flagship 
Philadelphia, Admiral Dahlgren commanding; youder. 
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the flagship San Jacinto, Admiral Bailej commandiDg.; 
yonder, the flagship Black Hawk, Admiral Porter oom- 
manding; jobder. the flag -steamer Benton, Admiral 
Poote commandiDg; yonder, the flagship Hartford, 
DaTid Glasooe Farragnt oommanding. And now all the 
sqaadroDS of all departments, from smallest tugboat to 
mightiest man-of-war, are in procession, decks and rig- 
ging filled with the men who fought on the sea for the 
old flag ever since we were a nation. Grandest fleet the 
world ever saw. Sail on before all ages I Bun up all the 
colors I Bing all the bells I Yea, open all the port- 
holes I Unlimber the guns and load and fire one great 
l)road8ide that shall shake the continents in honor of 
peace and the eternity of the American Union I Bat I 
lift my hand, and the scene has vanished. Many of the 
ships have dropped under the crystal payement of the 
deep, sea-monsters swimming in and out the forsaken 
cabins, and [other oldjcraft have swung into the navy* 
yards, and many of the brave spirits who trod their 
'leeks are gone up to the Eternal Fortress, from whose 
^easements and embrasures may we not hope they look 
down to-day with joy upon a nation in reunited 
brotherhood ? 

At this annual commemoration I bethink that most of 
you, who were in the naval service during our late war, 
are now in the afternoon or evening of life. With some 
of you it is two o'clock, three o'clock, four o'clock, six 
o'clock, and it will soon be sundown. If you were of age 
when the war broke out, you are now at least forty-eight 
llany of you have passed into the sixties and the seven- 
ties ; therefore it is appropriate that I hold up two great 
lights for your illumination — the example of Christian 
admirals consecrated to Christ and their country — Ad- 
miral Foote and Admiral Farragnt Had the Christian 
religion been a cowardly thing, they would have had 
nothing to do with it In its faith they lived and died. 
In our Brooklyn Navy Yard Admiral Foote held prayer- 
meetings and conducted a revival on the receiving-ship 
North Carolina, and on Sabbaths, far out at sea, followed 
the chaplain with religions exhortation. In early life, 
•on board the sloop -of -war Natchez, impressed by the 
words of a Christian sailor, he gave his spare time for two 
weeks to the Bible, and, at the end of that, declared 
•openly : *' Henceforth, under all circumstances, I will act 
ior God.'* His last words, while dying at the Astor 
House, New York, were : *'I thank God for all His good- 
nets to ma He has been very good to me." When he 
entered heaven, he did not have to run a blockade, for it 
was amid the cheers of a great welcome. The other 
Christian admiral will be honored until the day when the 
fires from above shall lick up the waters from beneath and 
there shall be no more sea. 

''Oh while old ocean*s breast 

Bears a white sail, 
Aud God's soft stars to rest 

Guide throngh the gale- 
Men will him ne^er forget, 

Old heart of oak ; 
Varragnt, 7 ^jragnt, 

Thunderbolt Stroke !" 

According to his own statement, Farragut was very loose 
in his morals in early manhood, and practiced all kinds of 
rin. One day he was called into the cabin of his father, 
who waa a shipmaster. His father said : " David, what are 
jou going to be, anyhow ?" He answered : '* I am going 
to follow the sea." " FpUow the sea 1" said the father, 
^' ttid be kicked about the world and die in a foreign hos- 
pital?" "No," said David, "I am going to command, 
•like you.** "No," said the father, "a boy of your habite 



will never command anything," and his father burst into 
tears and left the cabin. From that day David Farragnt 
started on a new life. Captain Pennington, an honored 
elder of this church, was with him in most of his battles, 
and had his intimate friendship, and he confirms, what I 
had heard elsewhere, that Farragut was good and Christ- 
ian. In every great crisis of life he asked and obtained 
the Divine direction. When in Mobile Bay the monitor 
Tecumseh sank from a torpedo, and the great war-ship 
Brooklyn, that was to lead the squadron, turned back, he 
said he was at a loss to know whether to advance or re^ 
treat, and he says: "I prayed, *0 God, who created 
man and gave him reason, direct me what to do. Shall I 
go on?' And a voice commanded me, *Go on,' and I 
went on." Was there ever a more touching Christian 
letter than that which he wrote to his wife from his flag- 
ship Hartford?—'* Mj dearest wife, I write and leave this 
letter for you. I am going into MobUe Bay in the morn- 
ing, if God is my leader, and I hope He is, and in Him I 
place my trifet If He thinks it is the proper place for 
me to die, I am ready to submit to His will in that as all 
other things. God bless and preserve you, my darling, 
and my dear boy, if anything should happen to me. May 
His blessings rest upon yon, and your dear mother, and • 
all your sisters and their children." 

Cheerfol to the end, he said, on board the Tallapoosa, in 
the hist voyage he ever took, «* It would be well if I died 
now in harness." The sublime Episcopal service for th3 
dead was never more appropriately read than over his 
casket, and well did all the forts of New York Harbor 
thunder as his body was brought to our wharf, and well 
did the minute-guns sound, and the bells toll, as, in a pro- 
cession having in its ranks the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet, and the mighty men of land and 
sea, the old admiral was carried amid hundreds of thou- 
sands of uncovered heads on Broadway, and laid on his 
pillow of dust in beautifal Woodlawn, September 30th, 
amid the pomp of our Autumnal forests. 

Te veterans who sailed and fought under him, take your 
admiral's God and Christ for your God and Christ. After 
a few more conflicts you, too, will rest For the few re- 
maining flghts with sin, and death, and heU, make ready. 
Strip your vessel for the fray ; hang the sheet-chains over 
the side ; send down the topgallant-masts ; barricade the 
wheel ; rig in the flying jib-boom ; steer straight for the 
shining shore, and hear the shout of the great Commander 
of earth and heaven, as He cries from the shrouds : " To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the Tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the Paradise of God." 



WHITEFIELD'S PREACHING IN MOORFIELDS. 

Sunday, April 29th, 1739, was a memorable day in the 
history of the great revival of the eighteenth century, as 
then Whitefield first preached in Moorfields. He had 
already, on the two previous evenings, preached in the 
open air, in Islington Churchyard. He went, on April 
27th, to officiate in the chn^h, by appointment of the 
vicar. The churchwardens demanded him to produce his 
liosnse. "For peace* sake," he says, *< I declined preach- 
ing in the church, and after the oomniunion preached in 
the churchyard, being assured my Master now called me 
out here as well as at Bristol" Next day he again preached 
in Islington Churchyard to a large assemblage. ^ 

In his journals he records the moat important step of 
having a service in Moorfields : '* Sunday, April 29di. — 
Began to be yet more vile this day, for I preached at 
Moorfields to an exceeding great multitude, and at five in 
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the eyening went and preached at Eennington Common, 
where upward of twenty thonsand people were sapposed 
to be present. The wind being for me, it carried my voioe 
to the eztremest part of the aadienoe. All stood attentive, 
ancl joined in the psalm and the Lord's Prajer so regularly 
that I scarce ever preached with more qnietness in a 
church.'* 

Dr. Gillies, his Scottish biographer, says : "The thiog 
btiag new and singular, he found, on coming out of his 
o ach (at Moorflelds), an incredible number of people 
a£sembled. Many had told him he should never come out of 
that place alive. He went io, however, between two friends, 
who, by the pressure of the crowd, were soon parted from 
liim entirely, and obliged to leave him to the mercy of the 
rabble. Bat these, instead cf hurting him, formed a lane 
for him, and carried him along to the middle of the fields, 
where a table had been pla?ed (which was broken in 
pieces by the crowd), and afterward back again to the 
vail that there parted Upper and Ldwer Moorfields, from 
which he preached, without molestation, to an exceeding 
great multitude in the lower fields." 

Having thus begun open-air preaching in London, first 
in Moorfields, and then on Eennington Com- 
iLon, he went at various times to Blackheath, 
Marylebone Fields, Hackney, and other places, 
vhere he knew there would be great assem- 
blagoa 

In general the people treated him with re- 
spect, and any attempt at disturbance was 
promptly suppressed by the good feeling of 
the majority. He officiated ia gown and cas- 
sock, as in a church. Beiog prevented from 
obtaining help for his orphans in Georgia, in 
the parish offertories, he usually made a col- 
lection among the crowd in the open-air meet- 
ings. On one occasion he collected in Moor- 
fields £52 19a. 6d., of which about £20 was in 
balf-psLce. Once, on Eennington Common, 
the collection was £47, of which £16 was in 
copper. On that occasion, he says : ** I wa^ 
one of the collectorp, and methinks it would 
have delighted almost any one to have seen 
with what eagerness the people came up both 
sides of the eminence on which I stood, and 
afterward to the coach-doors, to throw in ibeir 
mites !" Such eagerness would astonish now. 



The Danish Town of Aarhuus and its Churches. 

, A NASTY, dirty, pestiferous town is Aarhuus, 
more beautifully situated though, perhaps, than 
any city of Jutland; badly drained, or not 
drained at all ; always the first to be attaoksd 
by cholera or typhus, and never learning wii- 
dom, when the plague is staid, from her pre- 
vious visitation. We are lodged in a dirty hotel 
on the Grande Place, opposite the cathedral : 
from my window I can descry on a shield the 
anchor of her patron St. Clement, slung, en 
pignon, to the rosace on the tower's aide. 

St. Clement, Bishop of Bome, and martyr, waa 
tied to an anchor and cast into the sea in the 
days of Trajan. The massive irs^n anchor floated, 
but the bishop himself sank and waa drowned. 
He was specially the patron saint of sailors. 
Aarhuus Cathedral in earlier days boasted a 
spire 600 feet in height, the loftiest far in all 
Denmark ; blown down by a storm many yeara 
since. At the entrance, on the left, lies the 
chapel of the Marselis family, with some fine- 
white marble monuments of the seventeenth century, ia 
the style of Boubilliaa The nave, the choir, the whole 
church throughout, appears crowded with epitaphia and 
monuments of alabaster, stone and marble, from 150O 
downward. 

The large folding altar-piece of Aarhuus Cathedral, with 
its life-size figures of the Virgin and St. Anne, and it» 
inscription of '* Santa Anna, ora pro nobis "; and again, 
St. Clement, in triple papal crown, with '*Sancta Papa^ 
Clemens, ora pro nobis," would scandalize many; but 
you must bear in mind that in these Northern landfa the 
Beformation was accepted by the people as a political 
measure, not as an act of conscience. 

Frederick L himself was Lutheran or Baptist, as soitedf 
his own convenience, and when the fiat went forth there 
was no " opror "; the people, after years of war and blood- 
shed, accepted anything for a quiet life, with the greatest 
apathy and indifference. The saying ran : "It won't 
make the herrings dear.'* Christian IIL, his saooeasor, 
let down the Catholic dergy gently, providing for the de- 
posed bishops, some of whom adopted the Beformed faith, 
and even married. The nuns were allowed oalmly to die 
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ont; and very i.l in some places they bebaved when no 
longer under sarveillance. Many of the aged monks were 
provided for. In the ohurches matters remained maoh as 
t bey were; but the conventnal buildings, being confis- 
cated and becoming property of the crown, were mostly 
destroyed, or at any rate despoiled of their numerous 
ornaments. I myself have seen, in the remote villages of 
the islands, ancient censers of the Valdemerian period 
preserved in the same vestry cupboard with the sacra- 
mental plate, and, on inquiring why they were still re- 
tained, have received as answer, ** They have always been 
th^re." 

Frederick II. would allow of no dissent, no Calvinistic 
tendencies ; the Lutheran was the recognized religion of 
tbe land, and that people must hold to, or nothing. 
Caristiin lY., his son, though be was kind to and fought 
i T the fortunes of the "Winter Queen,** the daughter of 



old Danish be-gabied brickwork ; witbin, like the cathe- 
dral, a very Westminster Abbey of old, antiquated tombs. 

What families people had in those early days I I may 
add, what a number of wives I If you closely examine 
the epitaphia, you may take as an average^three to a 
family of sixteen children ; sons ranged [on one side be* 
hind the father, the girls behind the mother, and the 
babes, who died in infancy, spread out upon cushions 
in front, done up in swaddling-clothes, like the atoms yoa 
find in the centre of the stork sugar-tongs ; then some- 
times, if perchance one of tbe children be called away at 
a more advanced age, you will find him represented stand- 
ing among his sisters and brothers clad in bis grave- 
clothes, while they (not tbeir father and mother, who are 
always dressed with tbe greatest decoium) are rigged out 
in all sorts of featberc and finery. 

But though St. Clement be patron saint of Aarbuun 
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Us sister Anne, never forgave his nephew for breaking the 
crucifixes and images at Prague. One day, on entering a 
room, in a comer of which he observed hanging a crucifix 
of the earlier faith, he apostrophized it--" Thank yotr 
stirs you are safe in Denmark, and not in a church of 
Prague." So when you are told to look upon the st6le8, 
copes and mitres previous to the Reformation hanging 
cbeek by jowl with those of the present day, as here in 
the Cathedral Church of Aarhuns, you must not be sur- 
prised or shocked, but merely look upon it as a proof of 
the apathy of the nation you are dwelling among, with a 
qaiet surmise to yourself. whether their easy way of taking 
matters for better for worse is not» to say the least of it, 
leas reprehensible than the fanatic passions which stirred 
tbe whirlwind, causing such destruction, persecution and 
misery in so many countries. 

If you be a draughtsman, you will do well to sketch the 
Church of Our Lady— Frue Eirke— with its adjoining 
almshouse — Fattighuus — a quaint original specimen of 



Domkirke, the city itself stands under the protection of 
another saints and he of Danish origin, wbo, after a lapse 
of time, has become almost forgotten. I allude to St., 
Niels — Niels the holy and the sainted— canonized too bj 
the Church of Rome, which Erik never was, nor were one« 
half those in the Northern calendar. 

It was once, writes an early monkish chronicler, wbei 
the Danish King, Knud V., scjourned in the town of 
Hadersley, he was called upon by a renowned soothsayer, 
who pretended to have read in the stars that on that very 
night should be conceived a boy who would attain great 
renown, and be hoi^ored both by God and man. Hearing 
this, the king was seized with a most ardent desire to 
become himself the father of tbat wondrous child ; so, 
passing over a few details unnecessary to relate, the boy 
Niels was born, but at the cost of bis mother's life. He 
was brought up and educated by the king's sister ; and 
when, at an early age, it was told to him how his mother 
had died in giving him birth, he was greatiy distressedt 
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and from that hoar avoided the companioDS of his age, 
renonooed the exercise of arms, ia which he excelled, and 
was never again seen to smile — passing his time in lonely 
places, engaged in fasting and prayer ; in fact, he became 
a regalar anchorite, and retired to a monastery he had 
foanded, holding intercourse with no one bnt his friend 
Hago, who became a monk like himself. His death, in 
1180, was preceded by a revelation. Hngo, who slept in 
the same room with Prince Niels, beheld at midnight a 
troop of yonng priests enter the bedroom, arrayed in fes- 
tive garb and parple cloaks, bearing lighted taners in their 
hands. At this splendid sight Hogo rose from his bed, 
kneeled before the oonch of his yonng master, and re- 
lated the apparition, asking him what it signified. Then 
the prince explained to him that the priests were the mes- 
sengers of Heaven, who had come to announce that he, 
the prince, was to die the following night. And early the 
next day he sent for all the monks, and took leave of 
them, distributed alms to the poor» and died that very 
night, as he himself had predicted. He had desired to be 
buried in the Church of St. Olaf, near the sbore— a church 
he had greatly enriched. But, when he was dead, it ap- 
peared to Svend, Bishop of Aarhuus, that the place he had 
chosen was too poor for so great a lord, and, therefore, he 
proposed to convey his corpse to the Convent Church of 
St Nicholas. But a star was seen falling do tin from 
heaven to the east of the Church of St Olaf, which was 
interpreted to be a fresh command that Prince Niels's last 
wishes should be carried out ; so the bishop was obliged 
to yield. And when he had been buried in the church- 
yard of St Olaf, there happened, in the course of a few 
years, several tokens whidi clearly proved his holiness. 

There had been erected a wooden cross over his grave, 
and, when it was in a state of decay, a voice was heard 
repeating : " Cut a new cross out of an oak in the forest 
of Skielby, and place it upon the grave of St Niels ;*' and 
they did as they had been ordered ; but the trunk which 
th'^y felled in the forest was so heavy that scares five teams 
of oxen could drag it to Aarhuus. 

Near the grave was placed a chest, always open to re- 
ceive V\e gifts of those whom he had restored to sight 
(his sp4cialili), hearinr, or any other bodily defect Once 
a thief took away two curiously wroogbt silver eyes de- 
posited by a blind man who had recovered his sight. The 
thief had come from Horsens, and intended to return 
immediately ; bnt he wandered all night, and at dawn he 
met a priest, who told him he was still in the Churchyard 
of St Olaf, never having left the same spot But when 
he had confessed his sin, and given back the silver eyes, 
he easily found his way back to Horsens. Numerous and 
marvelous are the miracles related to have been worked in 
the name of this holy man — the only, I may say, respect- 
able, well-conducted saint of the Danish calendar, and 
great were the riches deposited by the grateful pilgrims 
in his coffers. Yaldemar II., not over particular, coolly 
emptied this coffer from time to time, taking possession of 
all that was valuable— money, sil?er eyes and ears, etc. — 
leaving those of wax and baser metal to the saint as his 
portion. The King declared to the priests who remon- 
strated, that, as St Neils was of his own blood, he became 
by law his rightful heir, and that they should share and 
share alike. 

Well, matters went on prosperously : the shrine became 
richly endowed, notwithstanding his cousin's peculations, 
when, in the reign of Erik GHipping, the clergy, fearing 
that the perfume from his tomb, as well as the riches of 
his shrine, might attract the cupidity of Marsk Stig and 
his robber-band from the Isle of Hjelm, which lies not 
far from Aarhuus, determined to remove his shrine to the 



cathedral church. But the saint was greatly incensed at 
this conduct, and from that time he has wrought no more* 
miracles ; all the sweet odor from his bones vanished, and 
never returned, notwithstanding, to appea«e his wrath, the- 
bishop wrote tj Roma to request the Pope to canonize^ 
him, which prayer was granted. Such is ^the legend of 
St Niels, patron saint of Aarhuus. 



A SOLILOQUY. 
By alexakdeb L. Hebshman. 
Look at yonder purling stream, 
*Neath the waving foliage green ; 
On its banks, from eyes nnseen, 
Let me sit and fondly dream 

Of days gone by- 
Dream of scenes now gone for aye, 
Visions vanished far away : 
Childhood joys and boyhood play — 
Some sweet face and gladsome lay 
Of days gone by. 

Alas ! for things which bnt return 
In memory's cells to cheer or bum ; 
From that dead past I fain wonld lean 
To seek beyond this earth*8 sojourn 
The Day to come. 

Oh, blessed Land of pure delight, 
Where dwell dear souls beyond my sight.' 
m struggle on— press hard the flght, 
For beams afar a glorious light— 
The Day to come. 



THE PEOPLE'S PAUCE. LONDON. 

The People's Palace is one of the latest of the philan^ 
thropic enterprises of the London of the present day. Its 
idea is to establish a great institution which bhall proTide 
for the multitudes of people who live in the East End a- 
place of recreation amid such surroundings of artistic dig- 
nity, in architecture, sculpture, painUng and music, and 
of natural beauty in park and garden, as shall minister to 
the enjoyment of those whose lives are spent among dreary 
streets, and dirty workshops, and uninteresting homes. 
In addition to the recreative part of the institution, it i» 
intended to supply technical and trade schools, a library 
and reading-rooms, and other educational machinery* 
which shall enable the people to cultivate their talents and 
improve their economic condition. The first part of the 
work actually undertaken and accomplished is a great hall, 
which is to form the nucleus of the buildings. It will be 
remembered that the Prince and Princess of Wales laid' 
the foundation-stone of it last year. The Queen opened, 
it on the 14th of May, and the ceremony was accepted 
on all sides as an important and interesting portion of 
the seiies of public demonstrations to celebrate the Jubi- 
lee of her reign. This great hall, which is called the^ 
Queen's Hall, is 130 feet long, 75 feet broad, 60 feet high, 
and will accommodate about 2,000 people. The roof i». 
supported by double columns, between which are placed,, 
in standing posture, the statues of twenty-two queens, 
selected from those of various countries " who have been 
useful to their country, or in sympathy with their people." 



GOING TO A FUNERAL IN RUSSIA. 

In Russia English people are scattered about, and they 
are glad to have the services of a paslor. When they die- 
their friends send long distances, if they can afford it, foe 
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an Eoglisli minister to inter them. The following extracts 
from a letter bj the Ber. James Keys, of Alexandrosky, 
will afiorJ one g1im(>se of the details of pastoral work in 
a distant land : '*Yoiir note came jaet as I was on the 
point of leaving home for a journey of four hondred 
miles to render the last service we can for a fellow- mortal. 
The summons came quite suddenly, as I did not know the 
poor man was ill ; I could not refuse. I left my little crib 
on Mondny about 1:80, taking your letter with me, as I 
knew I had a long halt at midnight, and intended to write 
you, but when I had got through three necessary letters 
hnman nature gave way. 

* "Abont two o'clock Tuesday morning I found I could 
get into my train, timed to leave at four, and 1 gladly took 
adfantage of it to go to sleep. My destination was Oag- 
letob, on the Yolga, and I was now two hundred miles on 
my w;iy. About eleven on Tuesday morning I had fin- 
ished my railway journey, and then had fifty miles or so 
' to go by road. Horses had been sent for me, and I had to 
find them. I wished for something to eat, as I had had 
nothing since midnight Alas, there wero only plates with 
knives and forks, which I could not eat. The best seemed 
tea and lusks, which at any rate warmed me, and abont 
half-past twelve I got away. A big sledge well packed 
wilh hay, three horses to it, and a decent driver, 5^ below 
zero, and a wind I Those three horses, mind you, had to 
carry me that fifty miles, and they had to come the day 
before to do me this favor ! The middle horse has a yoke 
and a good bell on it, the side horses have bells like sheep- 
bells. The centre bell makes an incessant clang. The 
road was in very good order on account of the frost, and 
a fall of snow two or three days before, but it was some- 
times over rough fields, sometimes in ditches, or^ half in a 
ditch, but nor quite toppling over, 8ometime3 by woods, 
and sometimes over bridges without parapets, and just ex- 
actly wide enough for my machine. At half-past two the 
driver called a halt to rest and feed his horses. They were 
hot with their work, all of a sweat, but they were not 
taken out of the sledge, or even covered Over. They stood 
out in the cold wind and had their oats and some cold 
water. At first they continued shaking themselves and 
making all their belb clang again I Poor I went into the 
posting -house, black, filthy, wretched in the extreme. 
Gould not have entered if I had not been half frozen. 
Beal good oold drives all squeamishness out of you. I 
got more tea and more rusks, that was all I dared to touch 
in such a place. Abont half-past three we were off again, 
horses cold, I warm, this time. Horses w* re all frost, and 
the driver said they would have no more res^ till they 
reached home. Sometimes he stopped for two or three 
minutes and poked about the harness, that was all. I 
wanted him to walk them now and then, but he said that 
won Id never do, so he kept them on the run, but only by 
talJcing to them. He said they were not fagged, and proved 
this to me ; for, when nearly at the. end of our jonroey, we 
had a river to cross, the driver had a little talk to the 
horses, and off they went at a gallop down the bank, all 
in a muddle, but once on the ice they spread out and went 
over like mad, and up the other bank all huddling to« 
gather. About seven o'clock I stopped at the house of 
sorrow. Twenty-seven hours of travel, 6*^ to 9** below 
sero, takes, alas I the spirit out of you. The next day 
came the funeral, I performing the English ceremony, 
Russian priests and singers the Russian part Think of 
that I We had four or fiva miles to go to the Pokrov 
Monastery burial-ground. It was 8^ below zero and a 
good wind I Ah I indeed it was cold ! The worJs nearly 
froze on my lips. After my service came the Russian 
priests, but the cold spoilt the singing. Now what do you 



say to such a service as that ? No objection has ever been 
made here to my ofiioiating in the churchyard* By noon 
on Saturday I was hoooe, and then had to prepare for the 
Sunday. Bat the books were here» and I wns glad.*' 



A KIND OFFICIAL. 



The Vienna Neue Freie Presse prints one of those 
stories that '*make the whole world kin," and in the 
touches of nature which they contain powerfully com* 
mand human sympathies. 

A Roumanian peasant, by dint of hard work and careful 
living, saved the sum of two thousand dollars in bank- 
notes. The better to protect his treasure, he placed it 
in un iron vessel, covered the mouth of the receptacle 
with a linen cloth and buried the whole in the earth. 
He thought it would surely be safe there. 

A few months later, wishing to add to his savings, he 
dug up the iron vessel, but was terribly shocked to find in 
place of the bank-notes thousands of tiny morsels of 
paper, in which a money -value was no longer recogniz- 
able. Field-mice had visited the cask and gnawed the 
notes to pieces. 

For a time the peasant gave himself up to despair. 
But at last it occurred to him that, if the pieces were pre- 
served, his title to the amount of such notes as were 
recognized would not be disputed. He carried the ruins 
of his treasure to the Director of the National Bank of 
Bucharest, and that official, becoming aware of the facts, 
took pity on the peasant, "matched" the fragments as 
far as it was possible to do so, and by the exercise of much 
patience succeeded, to the great delight of the owner, iu 
verifying and restoring fourteen hundred dollars out of 
the two thousand innocently exposed to the ravages of 

the mice. 

1« < ♦ » i« 

The deacons of the Congregational Ohurch of Upper 
Clapton, England, thirty-four years ago, took out a policy 
of $5,000 on the life of their pastor. The church paid the 
annual premiuma The mioister recently died, and $7,000 
was paid to his family. Nearly $1,000 in bonuses was 
received by him during his lifetime. 



Editgb Frakk Leslie's Sunday IfAOAziNE : 

Sib : In an article on The Chapel at the University of Va., in the 
April Number of the Sunday Maoazine, it was stated that the work 
of the Sunday-Bchools, supported by the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation of the University, in the Ragged Mountains, was "among 
the veriest heathen.*' The remark was probably thooghtlessly made. 
If, it is true, it is a sad commentary on the work which has been done 
for BO many years in these schools. It is not uncommon now to have 
men teaching where their fathers taught before them. Without this 
mission work the communities would probably be no worse off than 
many others through the State remote from ordinary religious serv- 
ices. The state at affaii's would be deplorable, but should not be 
more so because the fact is recognized. 

At the largest of the four country schools, five miles from Char- 
lottesville, there is this year an organized church which has service 
once a month ; this is, however, irreg^r from year to year. Here, 
also, although the community is Baptist, services are held once a 
month by lay members of the Episcopal Church. The Sunday-school 
is attended by old as rreXL as young. The average attendance is about 
fifty. This school is kept up during the vacation by citizens from 
Charlottesville and the neighborhood ; the other schools close at the 
end of the session. While there are more religions services at this 
mission than at the others, yet they are closer to the town ; and 
while no doubt there are many who have not been reached by this 
mission work, yet it is scarcely fair to these communities to state 
that they are comi)Osed of the " veriest heathen." 
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The Kansas Presbyterian College. 



THE KANSAS PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE. 

The Presbyterian College, of Emporia, Ean., was erected 
tbree years ago, at a cost of $75,000. It was established 
by the Presbyterian Synod of Kansas, and has received 
liberal aid from the East, and other sections. The college 
is located about a mile from the city, npon a commanding 
elevation, which reveals to superlative advantage the strik- 
ing architectural beauty of the atructure. 



CONSTELLATIONS MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. 

Befebences to the glorious spectacle exhibited by the 
host of twinkling luminaries which bespangle the noc- 
turnal skies, and the soul-elevating lessons to be derived 



bier, and the three other stars which form the tail of the 
bear, or horses of the wagon, were oonoeived to saggeat a 
train of mouraers following the bier ; this in fact is the 
true signification of the word rendered literally "sons** in 
the Authorized Version of Job xxxviii. 32. With regard 
to the other oonsteUations mentioned in Job ix. 9, it is 
probable that tbey are correctly given in our versioo. 
The word translated Orion (wbioh oocora again in Job 
xxxviii, 81, and in Amos v. 8) literally means *'iooV* Now 
this large group of stars does suggest the idea of a war- 
rior, and it is called in the oldest classical writers '* the 
strength of Orion," t. e, the mighty Orion ; the Hebrew 
word is probably connected with the idea of the foolish* 
ness of mortal strength if put in comparison with the 
almighty power of Qod* The signification of the Hebrew 
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from tbeir contemplation, are not infrequent in Holy 
Scripture. In particular, our readers will doubtless at 
oDce recall that beautiful expression in the last chapter of 
Daniel, applied to those who are privileged to become 
blessed instruments in God*8 hands of turning many to 
righteousness, in which it is said that they shall ** shine as 
the stars for ever and ever." 

' In Job ix. 9, the Authorized Version reads: "Which 
maketh Arctnrus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers 
of the South." Commentators have decided that the 
word here translated Arcturus does not mean that or 
any other individual star, but the group called the Great 
Bear, which also goes commonly under the name of 
Charles's Wain or wagon. The original Hebrew word 
literally means bier or litter, and the four stars forming 
the body of the \^agon or hindquarters of the imaginary 
bear were anciently frequently taken as representing a 



word rendered Pleiades in .the Authorized Version of Job 
ix. 9, is a cluster ; in all probability it does here mean the 
cluster of stars which we, after the Greek writers, call the 
Pleiades, although the Vulgate substituted the more dif* 
fused cluster known to us as the Hyades. It is the same 
word which in Amos v. 8, the Authorized Version rendeta 
the seven stars, bat the Bevised Version more oonsisi- 
ently again calls Pleiades, intended doubtless by the other 
as being supposed to consist of seven stars. With re- 
gard to "Mazzaroth" in Job xxxviii 32, it is a word 
adopted into Hebrew from Babylonia ; it is the plnrel, 
ond literally means ''watches" or "stations" and there 
can be little doubt that it is here applied to the signs of 
the Zodiac (as it is explained in the margin of the Revised 
Version), as representing the successive stations or stages 
occupied by the moon during her monthly cireiiit 
through the sky. — TT. T. Lynn, B.A., F.RA.S. 
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PERSONAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



The Rev. W. F. Davis has been fined fifty dollars and 
costs for preaching on Boston Common. 

It is saiil that thirty-five students of Cornell University 
have expressed a desire to become foreign missionaries. 

It is stated that Qeneral Phil Sheridan peddled news- 
papers both in New York and Chicago before he was sent 
to West Point 

In the death of Dr. Bichard Newton, of Philadelphia, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has lost one of its most emi- 
nent, saiotiy and nsefol divines. 

Dr. M. M. Gibson, of San Francisco, was elected 
Moderator of the United Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Tbi* was a victory for the organ party. 

The Bev. Edwabd P. Chittemden, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., formerly a Congregational minister, has just been 
ordained as a priest of t'le Episcopal Cbnrch. 

The Bev. Sxtfply Chase, one of the first Baptist Home 
Blissionaries, and a Commissioner of the Freedmen's Ba- 
rean during the war, died in New York on June 2d. 

FnoFESsoft Henbt Dbummond, author of that notable 
and popular book, " Natural Law in the Spiritual World,*' 
will be one of this season's lecturers at Chautauqua." 

Mb. a. Bbonson Alooti will spend the Summer with 
bis daughter, Mrs. Pratt, at Melrose, Mass. He is no 
longer able to hold a pen, and does all his work by 
dictation. 

The Bev. Db. Henby M Scupdeb has given, in his old 
church in San Francisco, a farewell lecture on Japan, pre- 
paratory t3 going to that country to spend the remainder 
of bis life. 

Db. Staineb, the great organist and composer, recalls 
ioat at the age of seven he was a choir-boy in St. Paul's. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan was a choir-boy at St. James's, and 
ttie two were great chums. 

The Bev. W. W. Peboiyaii and J. Haddon withdrew 
from the Methodist Conference, British Columbia. The 
f<>rmer has joined the Presbyterian and the latter the 
Reforocel Episcopal Churcii. 

Db. Philupb Bbooks, who goes to Europe for his vaca- 
tion this Summer, is expected to preach in the Temple 
Ohureh, St Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and St 
Maigaret'n Church, London. 

The New York (Episcopnl) General Theological Semi- 
nary has received from Mr. George A. Ji&rvis, of Brook- 
lyn, $40,000 to be used in the erection of a new building 
for dormitories and Fellows' rooms. 

At an autograph sale in Boston a letter of John Brown, 
of Ossawattomie, brought thirty-two dollars ; a document 
Mgaed by Washington, twenty-five ; and one signed by 
Napoleon, six dollars and twenty-five centa 

The Bev. Db. Geobqe R Van De Wateb, General Mis- 
^ioner of the Protestant Episcopal Church, will conduct 
■eervicea at the State Camp, PeeksklU, while the Twenty- 
third Begiment is there, from July 16th to 23J. 

The sixty-first birthday of Dr. Howard Crosby fell on 
a Sanday, and his church on Fourth avenue, Nerw York 
city, celebrated it in a wise but novel manner by con- 
^buting $2,000 to the Board of Home Missions. 



The New York Ecangelist states editorially, that, during 
the last six years, the Presbyterian Church has received 
421 ministers from other denominations and dismissed 
159. This leaves a net gain of 262, over which the Evaiv- 
gelist is decidedly jubilant 

On May 29th Bishop Huntington of Central New York 
ordained the Bev. £. B. Earle, formerly a Universalist 
clergyman, to the dlaconate, and received the Bev. Eugene 
J. y. Huiginn, formerly a Boman Catholic priest, as a 
priest of the Episcopal Church. 

The Bev. R Walpole Wabbek, of London, has ac- 
cepted the can to the Holy Trinity Cuurch, New York 
city, formerly occupied by Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. Mr. 
Warren is a son of Samuel Warren, the author of ** Ten 
Thousand a Year." He is a Low Churchman. 

The committee to select a site for the proposed Protest- 
ant Episcopal Cathedral in New York city now consists of 
Bishop Potter, the Bev. Dr. Dix, the Bev. Dr. McDonald, 
the Bev. Dr. Nevin, Samuel D. Babcook, William W. 
Astor, Cornelius Yanderbilt, and George Maocnlloch 
Miller. 

Cabdinaii Mazzella, the great Jesuit theologian, is aa 
American citizen, having taken out his papers during his 
stay here as a professor in the college at Woodstock, Md. 
Father Anderledy, the General of the Jesuits, lived at St 
Louis, Ma, end was a missionary at Green Bay, Wis., for 
many years. 

Cabdinaii Newman, at the recent celebration of the 
Feast of St Philip Neri at the Birmingham Oratory, ap- 
peared to be more feeble than ever. He had to be sup- 
ported down the steps by two priests, and, when he pro- 
nounced the benediction, his voice was not audible half 
way down the church. 

The Bev. Gbanville Moody, bo well known as *'the 
fighting Methodist parson," died from the effects of an 
accident on June 4tb, at Mount Vernon, la. He was 
seventy-six years old. He was wounded at the battle of 
Stone Biver, and at the close of the war received the title 
of brevet brigadier-general. 

Mbs. Susan L. Mh^i^ who with her late husband 
founded the seminary bearing their name in Oakland, 
Cal., has added 950,000 to its endowment fund in order 
to establish a chair of mental and moral philosophy in 
honor of Dr. Mark Hopkins, ex-President of ^^lliams, the 
revered instructor of Mr. Mills. 

Mbs. Coba Enioht Cmffobd has been unanimously re- 
quested by the trustees and students of Wiley University 
at Marshal], Tex., to succeed her late husband in the 
presidency of that institution. She is a native of i^ast 
BumforJ, Me., a graduate of the Wesleyan College at 
Kent's Hills, and a person of marked ability. 

Bishop Bowley Hill, the Bishop of the Diocese of 
Sodor and Man, died suddenly on Friday, May 27th, in 
London. He was bom in 1836, and was the sixty-seventh 
Bishop of the Diocese of Sodor and Man, and was ap- 
pointed in 1877. He was a Low Churchman. He be- 
longed to the ecclesiastical province of the Archbishop of 
York. 

Six pastors and 15,000 people not long since forsook 
the Old Dutch Synod, in Holland, because that body 
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wonld not disconnteDanoe mioisters ivho deny the deity of 
Christ and the inspiration of the Soripturea. The Kirk 
session of Rotterdam is now taking the same coarse. The 
seceding ministers have been formally excluded from the 
State chnrchea. 

At a recent autograph sale at Berlin* letters and mann* 
script works of Wagner, Chopin, Haydn, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Cherubini, Schiller, Schopen- 
hauer and Voltaire were disposed ot Wagoer's fetched 
by far the best prices, three or four times as much as 
those of BeethoYen. Bach stood second, while Schumann 
and Mozart were near the foot of the list 

Thb ReTw J. P. Enight died, June 1st, at Yarmouth, 
Eugland. The deceased was the author of **She Wore a 
Wreath of Boses," ** Booked in the Cradle of the Deep,** 
and other well-known songs. He was seventy-five years 
old. While in America, in 1836, he composed ** Becked 
in the Cradle of the Deep." Under bis own name, and 
that of '* Philip Mortimer,** he has published over two 
hundred vocal compositions. 

EBiANiTEii Bbformed EpiscoPAii Chuboh, of JeTscy City, 
was started about twelve years ago, and had at one time a 
membership of over one hundred, but now it has only 
thirty-three active members. The pastor is the Bev. Wal- 
ter Windeyer. About two yean ago trouble began in rela- 
tion to the choir, which is approved by the pastor and 
condemned by the vestrymen and wardens, who have asked 
the pastor to resign, which, however, he refuses to do. 

The appointment of Archdeacon Blyth to the Jerusalem 
Bishopric seems to have been a most disastrous one. It 
was made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, without the 
cognizmce of the missionary societies. It now turns out 
that Bishop Blyth is not only a High Churchman, but a 
Ritualist He has published works of an extreme f acra- 
mentarian and sacerdotal character, and has repeatedly 
officiated in the vestments worn by the most extreme men. 

The Bev. Dr. W. F. Adams, who has been elected Bishop 
of Easton, Md., was consecrated Missionary Bishop of 
New Mexico and Arizona in 1875. On his way to his dio- 
cese he stopped at Shreveport, La., and devoted himself 
to caring for yellow-fever patients. After a time he was 
himself strickt n with the fever, and this so weakened his 
general health that he found himself unable to perform 
the duties of his immense diocese, and he consequently 
resigned the office. 

The Bev. H. M. Field, D.D., of the New York Evan^ 
geUst, with his family, has received a w^rm welcome home 
after an absence of seven months duriug which he has 
traveled a thousand miles in Africa, and has visited Sicily, 
Italy and other countries. He reports a call upon Mr. 
Gladstone, in the suburbs of London, whom he found ap- 
parently as vigorous as ever. Dr. Field has had large 
experience in foreign travel, and he knows how to write a 
most interesting letter. 



Dr. R R Meredith, pastor -elect of the Tompkina 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. T., in which 
he is to succeed Dr. George F. Pentecost, condaoted th» 
Bible class in Tremont Temple, Boston, which has been 
a featuie of his work there, and has 2,800 members, for 
the last time on Saturday, June lltb. He will go (o 
Europe for a two-months' trip, and upon his return in 
September ha will assume his new pulpit The Sun* 
day-school teaehers of Brooklyn expect to profit by his 
coming there. 

Bishop William Baoon Stevens, Bishop of Pennsjl^ 
vania, who has been in feeble health for some time past, 
died in Philadelphia on Saturday » June 11th. Be was the 
fourth Bishop of Pennsylvania, and was bom in Bath, 
Me., July 13th, 1825. He was consecrated Assistant 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, January 2d, 1862, and succeeded 
to the full bishopric on the death of Bishop Alonzo Potter,, 
in 1865. He was a Low Churchman. Bishop Ozl W. 
Whitaker, who was recently elected assistant bishop, now 
succeeds to the full bishopric 

The origin of the name of "Blue Stocking" is ancient 
and honorable. In 1400 b society of li/eraiwaa formed 
in Venice. The members of the original society wore, 
as a badge of membership, blue stockings, and when a. 
branch of the Order was formed in Paris in 1590, the 
custom of wearing the badge was carried thither, and 
from thence to England, where it was started by the bril- 
liant Mrs. Montague in 1780. The last member died, in 
the person of ' Miss Monckton, in 1840, and literally 
the *' Blue Stockings '* are no more. 

A LETTER, written by John Wesley while traveling i]> 
Ireland, was lately sold in London. In it he says : "For 
natural Sweetness of Temper, for Courtesy and Hospital- 
ity, I have never seen any people like the Irish. Indeed 
all I converse with are only English transplantrd into an- 
other Soil. And they are mended by the Bemoval, hav- 
ing left all their Boughness and Surliness behii.d them. 
They receive the Word of God with all Gladness and 
Beadiness of Mind. The Dinger is that it should not 
take deep root, that it should be as Seed falling oa 
stony ground. But is there not the same danger in 
England ? Do not you find it so in London ?'* 

The Haydn Monument, recently unvailed in Vienna^ 
bears a more thau life-sized statue of the great composer. 
In his left hand is a scroll with golden characters, while^ 
the right holds a pencil. The face is very lifelike, and 
the expression is bright with inspiration. The white mar- 
ble of the figure, enveloped in the long folds of a looee 
mantle, forming the background, contrasts with the fawn- 
colored marble of the Tyrol, of which the pedestal is 
made. The whole is raised on steps of gray granite. 
Splendid laurel wreaths were deposited at the monument 
by all the musical societies of Vienna. Some withered 
flowers came from England, and, being sent by admirers 
of Haydn, were laid side by side with the fresh bloesoins* 
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SYMPATHY AND COMMON SENSE . 

A qbeat deal of what is called Christian work goes for 
nothing, for the simple reason it is not practical — as, after 
the battle of Antietam a man got out of an ambulance with 
abng of tracts, and he went distributing the tracts, and 
George Stuart, one of the best Christiaos in this country. 



said to him : " What ore you distributing the tracts* for 
now ? There are three thousand men bleeding to deaUu 
Bind up their wounds, and then distribute the tracts.*' 

We waut more common-sense in Christian work, taking^ 
the brSad of this life in one hand, and the bread of the 
next life in the other hand ; no such inapt work as thai 
done by the Christian man who, during the last war, went 
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into a hospital with tracts, and oomiog to the bed of a 
man whose legs had been ampatated, gave him a tract on 
the sin of dancing I I rejoice before God that never are 
sympathetic words nttered, never a prayer offered, never a 
Christian almsgiving indulged in, but it is blessed. 

There is a place in Switzerland, I have been told, where 
the utterance of one word will bring back a score of 
echoes ; and a sympathetic word, a kind word, a generous 
word, a helpful word, uttered in the dark places of the 
town, will bring back ten thousand echoes from all the 
thrones of heaven. 

Bat the world has no sympathy for the fallen. It sUys, 
hot it ne^er redeems. I dould give you the history, in a 
minute, of one of the beet friends I ever had. Outside of 
my own family, I never had a better friend. He welcomed 
me to my home at the West He was of splendid personal 
appearance, and he had an ardor of soul and a warmth of 
affection that made me love him like a brother. I saw 
men coming out of the saloons and gambliog-hells, and 
they surrounded my friend, and they took him at the weak 
point — his social nature — and 1 8aw him going down, and 
I had a fair talk with him— for I never yet saw a man 
you could not talk with on the subject of his habits, if you 
talked with him in the right way. I said to him : " Why 
don't you give up your bad habits and become a Ohrist- 
ian ?*' I remember now just how he looked, leaning over 
his counter, as he replied : "I wish I could* Oh, sir, I 
shonld like to be a Christian, but I have gone so far astray 
I can't get back.*' 

So the time went on. After a while the day of sickness 
came. I was sum mooed to his sick-bed. I hastened. It 
took me but a very few moments to get there. I was sur- 
prised as I went in. I saw him in his ordinary dress, fully 
dressed, lying on top of the bed. I gave him my hand, 
and he seized it convulsively, and said : '*0h, how glad I 
am to see you ! Sit down there." I sat down, and he 
said : *' Mr. Talmage, just where you sit now my mother 
sat hist night She has been dead twenty years. Now, I 
don't want you to think I am out of my mind, or that I 
am superstitions ; but, sir, she sat there last night just as 
certainly as you sit there now — the same cap and apron 
and sprctaolea It was my old mother — she sat there." 
Then he turned to his wife, and said : <* I wish you would 
take these strings off the bed ; somebody is wrapping 
strings around me all the time. I wish you would stop 
that annoyance." She said: <* There is nothing here." 
Then I saw it was delirium. He said : ** Just where you 
ait now my mother sat, and she said : *Eoswell, I wish 
yon wonld do better — I wish you would do better.*^ I 
said : • Mother, I wiah I could do better ; I try to do bet- 
ter, 1 ut I can't. Mother, you used to help me ; why can't 
you help me now ?' And, sir, I got out of bed, for it was 
areolity, and I went to her, and threw my arms around 
her neck, and I said : * Mother, I will do better, but you 
most help ; I can't do this alone.'" I knelt down unl 
prayed. That night his soul want to the Lord that 
made it. 

Arrangements were made for the obsequies. The ques- 
tion was raised whether they should briug him to the 
oburch. Somebody said : '* Yoii cannot bring such a dis- 
solute man as that into the church." I said : "You will 
bring him in church ; he stood by me when he was alive, 
and I win stand by him when he is dead. Bring him." 
As I stood in the pulpit and saw them carrying the body 
up the aisle, I felt as if I could weep tears of blood. 

On one side of the pulpit sat his little child of eig'it 
ye&rs, a sweet, beautiful little girl that I have seen him 
hug convulsively in his better moments. He put on her 
all jewels, all diamonds, and gave her all pictures and 



toys, and then he would go away as if hounded by an evil 
spirit, to his cups and the house of shame — a fool to the 
correction of the stocks. She looked up wonderingly. She- 
knew not what it all meant She was not old enough to 
understand the sorrow of an orphan child. 

On the other side the pulpit sat the men who had ruined 
him ; they were the men who had poured the wormwood 
into the orphan's cup ; they were the men who had bound, 
him hand and foot. I knew them. How did they seemi 
to feel ? Did they weep ? No, Did they say : "What 
a pity that so generous a man should be destroyed ?' No. 
Did they sigh repentingly over what they had done ? No ;. 
they sat there, looking as vultures look at tbe carcass of & 
lamb whose heart they have ripped out So they sat and 
looked at the coffin-lid, and I told them of the judgment 
of God upon those who had destroyed their fellows. Did 
they reform ? I wa^ told they were in the places of in- 
iquity that night after my friend was laid in Oakwood 
Cemetery, and they blasphemed, and they drank. Oh f 
how merciless men are, especially after they have destroyed 
yon ! Do not look to men for comfort or help. Look to> 
God. 

LITERARY PILLAGE. 

Much discussion has been caused by the charged and 
oonfessed plagiarism, by one of the Queen's chaplains, 
of a seimon preached by the Editor of this maga-^ 
zine. I have no interest in that discussion, for I hav» 
no wrongs to light : but let me say, once for all, if 
people can make practical use of anything said by me, 
they have full permiaaion. It seems a small business for 
a professional man, as you often see, rushing about to- 
keep his ideas under his own wing as a barnyard fowl 
having hatched out a brood of ducklings gets flustered 
whenever they take to the water. But the discussion 
spoken of has led many to ask "What is plagiarism?** 
Most practical question, for there are many persons earn- 
ing their livelihood with their pen, and there are young 
lawyers, and there are young clergymen, and young 
editors, who are fashioning their intellectual habits, and 
there are those who are giving their entire lives to im- 
parting instruction, and more than oil, there are hundreds: 
of parents who need to give the right twist on this subject 
to their children, for in our day all the boys and girls 
come to the art of literary compoeition. It is not a snb> 
ject you can adjourn to the realm of doubt or whimsical* 
ity. It is a question of ethics, of right and wrong, of 
practical morals, of honesty or stealing, and is charged 
with tremendous issuea 

Much of the world's knowledge is common property^ 
and can no more be fenced in and kept under lock and 
key, or chained fast to an a<ithor*8 de:>k, than you can sell 
or buy the atmosphere. Sach are all the facts of his- 
tory, such are all the statistics of the world. Such are 
the realms of anecdote and of logic. Such are all the' 
theories of science and religion. Each age borrows 
and appropriates the accumulated knowledge of the 
past ages. Each year is the lawful heir of the preced- 
ing year, and every century the legatee of former cen- 
turies. But the classification of fact) and the peculiar 
presentation of knowledge may be private property. Pla- 
giarism begins where you appropriate without credit 
some one else's way of putting things. All facts of his- 
tory are tbe property of the world, common property, but 
who would deny the copyright of Bancroft to tbe •* His- 
tory of the United States," or the copyright of Prescott 
to the "Conquest of Mexico," or that of Motley to the 
"Dutch Republic'*? Telegraphy is common propeity, 
but would it not have been just for Professor Morse ta 
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have a patent right for hamessiDg the lightning? The one 
hundred and fourteen thousand words of the English 
vocabulary are common property, but was not Noah 
Webster right in keeping a royalty on his <* Unabridged 
Dictionary " ? The cotton-gin added millions of dollars to 
the Talue of property in the South, but who has any sym- 
pathy with, an attempt to swindle Eli Whitney out of his 
iuTention ? There are scores of the best men and women 
in England and the United States who are kept in semi- 
pauperism, and are coughing their lives away at writing 
desks, from which they would long ago have been emanci- 
pated, if they had had rightful control of the financial in- 
terests of their literary children. No one yet successfully 
plagiarized without being found out The newspaper 
press of the day is a detective always on the track. All 
the literary, scientific and religious knowledge of the world 
turns over at least once a week, and most of it turns oyer 
•every day. Each one of the great dailies sends forth in 
•each publication enough material for one volume. They 
^o forth through the mails by the ton. A man might as 
well hoist a ladder in a village at noonday and try to 
«teal the town clock without being observed as to expect 
to carry off literary work in our time and not be found 
out. The newspaper editor, scissors in hand and muci- 
iage on the table, sits up to his chin in exchanges from 
the four winds of heaven. Besides that, all the world is 
traveling now. Fares are so cheap and transit is so rapid, 
that before every preacher and before every lecturer and 
before every exhorter there may sit persons from the 
most unexpected quarter, and if they heard, three years 
ago, something delivered in New Orleans which you de- 
liver in Brooklyn, the discovery will be reported. Quote 
from all the books you can lay your hands on. Quote 
Irom all directions. It is a compliment to your breadth 
of reading to be able to quota. And be sure you an- 
nounce it is a quotation. Four commas upside down, 
two at the beginning of the paragraph, two at the end of 
the paragraph, would have saved many a man's integrity 
and usefulness. Let me say in this connection to all 
Christian workers, be yourself and no one else. All the 
work you do for Christ that is effective you will do with 
your own weapons. God has given you just enough in- 
tellect to do all the work He ever expects of you. Use all 
books and the intellectual toil of others only as a whet- 
stone to sbarpeA your own battle-ax. Your own way 
will be more effective for good than anybody else*8 way 
employed by yon, though there were 50 per cent more 
ingenuity in that way, I>avid broke down under Saul's 
armor, but he had been a shepherd's boy and knew how 
to use a sling, and he took five smooth pebbles from the 
brook and he had five times more ammunition than was 
necessary, for it took only one pebble, skillfolly hurled, 
to crack like an eggshell Goliath's cranium. Above all, 
saturate yourself with Scriptural knowledge and with 
Scriptural style. No copyright on the book of books. 
Daniel Webster said, if he had ever come to any con- 
epiouity of style, it was by long-time reading of the 
Scriptures. Bufus Choate, having with forensic magnet- 
ism aroused judge and jury and oonrt-room to highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, whelmed them with Scriptural per- 
oration. It is the most magnificent book ever written, 
«nd it is all at your disposal Do yon want history ? 
•Qnote Moses. Do you want blank verse? Quote Ha- 
bakkuk. Do you want the spectral? Quote Ezekiel. 
Do you want the pastoral ? Quote Bnth. Do yon want 
a battle march ? Qnote Joshua. Do you want an argu- 
ment ? Quote Paul. Do you want pathos ? Quote John. 
Do you want all tenderness and all omnipotence ? Quote 
Christ. Equip yourself from all sources. Bead all good 



books ; listen to all orations ; examine all pictures ; bring 
botany, and geology, and astronomy, and history, and 
poetry, and archaeology— gather all this up, and then mass 
your troops for one great Gospel campaign, and remem- 
ber it closes at sundown. I congratulate you that you 
live in a day when you have so many splendid facilities 
for work. 

Let us intensify and enlarge our work, you in your 
sphere, I in mine. The harvest-fields are ripe. Ob, for 
more sickles. The sea is full of treasure. Oh, for more 
nets cast on the right side of the ship. The day of 
reckoning advances. Oh, for more readiness to render 
an account of our stewardship. '* What thy hand findetii 
to do, do it !" 

STREAKS OF LIGHT IN THE CLOUD. 

Nine hundred thousand dollars lost in wages to the 
working people of Chicago by a strike ! What chance 
does there seem to be for the honest, hardworking people 
of this country ? Strikes on the one side, and the liquor 
store on the other; between this upper and nether mill- 
stone they are being ground to powder. Provide for all 
the poor of our cities who are directly or indirectly the 
victims of intemperance, and the Churches will take care 
of all the rest of the poor. The mightiest enemy of 
the Anglo-Saxon race is alcohol, and the figure most 
appropriate for the top of the dome of most of the dty 
halls and our State capitols is. not a statue of Liberty or 
Justice with her scales, but the figure of a rum- jug ! The 
dramshops of Washington and Atlanta and New Orleans 
closed on Sunday ; we ought to have enough force to dose 
not only the front door but the back door of saloons in all 
the cities. The liquor traffic surely has done enough 
mischiet Thousands of our homes have by it already 
been turned from gardens into deserts, and the Juggernaut 
rolls on, its wheels red with the blood of those who have 
thrown themselves under its crushing weight Bum has 
made this land a place of broken hearts. Nevertheless, 
the right will finally triumph. The occasional darkness 
is only the lowering of the lights in a room before the 
passage of an illumined panorama. The kingdom oomeF, 
and it comes through gospelization. You are advised of 
the failures, as when a church-member turns out a hypo- 
crite or a good law falls before some infamous enactment ; 
but a million victories for the truth escape your observa- 
tion. The annual conventions of the Presbyterians, the 
Methodists, the Episcopalians, the Baptists, the Oongre- 
gationalists and nearly all the great denominations, held 
recently, by the reports made have demonstrated that 
while other interests halt and stumble or die, the cause of 
God goes right on. Never has failed and never can fail. 
Each springtime assembling of the Lord's cohorts shows 
an increased muster-roll More of this land evangelized. 
More of heathen lands cirillzed. More ministers. More 
churches. More converts. Brighter and brighter toward 
the perfect day. Every prayer offered, every good deed 
done, every kind word spoken, hastens the consummation. 
We are not toiling toward an impossibility or an improb- 
ability, but toward the grandest success that earth or 
heaven ever thought of. We are all sent out by the 
great Husbandman into the farm-field, and some of us 
are to rake up the brushwood and bum it, and others 
are to plow, and others harrow, and others plant, and 
others cut doi^n, and others bind up, and others stack, 
and others garner the mighty crop. Honor enough for 
any of us to be on the farm and have anything to do with 
the work which involves the reclamation of a shipwrecked 
world and the peopling of heaven with ransomed im- 
mortals. The trouble is that most of us want to do 
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somebcdj else's work rather than onr own. We bad 
rather reap than plow, hod rdther garner than plant We 
have bat little patience with the slow woik of a hand 
rake, when yonder goes across the field a MoGormick 
reaper. If we could all make np onr mind to do well 
and cheerfnlly the work assigned us, the oonqnest of the 
hemispheres for God wonld not be a matter of centuries, 
but of decades. Toward this consummation a most im- 
portant work is being done by great philanthropists, 
snoh as the late Miss Wolfe, who has willed 81,000,000 to 
efangelism in New York, and Mr. De Panw, of Illinois, who, 
dnrmg his lifetime, made munificent use of his money 
and at death bequeathed $8,000,000: $3,000,000 to his 
family, and $5,000,000 to religion and philanthropy. I 
have a friend whose income is $31,000 a year. Twenty-five 
thousand of that he gives directly for evangelistic pur- 
poses. Five thousand more he gives to his wife to do with 
as she will, and the other $1,000 he keeps for his own 
personal use. His wife, out of her $5,000, gives $4,500 
for evangeli&tic purposes, and uses the remaining $500 for 
herself. Ail these facts I am personally acquainted with. 
They sound like Christian romance, but they are truth, 
and to become common as the ages go on. All over the 
land, on a larger or smaller scale, these charities are 
progressing. We put so much emphasis upon the in- 
stances of avarice and meanness on the part of some of 
the affluent that we have no strength left f c r eulogy of the 
mnnificenoe of those whose wealth is the reservoir for re- 
freshing all the surrounding neighborhoods and cities. 
Who can estimate the good wrought before or after death 
by George Peabody ? Giving $200,000 for educational 
pnrpoees to Danvers, his native town, and for the same 
purpose, $1,000,000 to Baltimore, and $2,500,000 to the 
poor of London, and $150,000 to Yale College, and 
$150,000 to Harvard College, and $3,500,000 for the 
education cf the poor in the South of this country. 
No wonder that the Queen offered him a baronetcy, 
although he declined it, and that his funeral honors were 
conducted in Westminster Abbey, the place where they 
bary kings. Oh, what a magnificent scroll of consecrated 
rich men we have had in this land I Cyrus McCormick, 
James Lenox, Mr. Slater, Aca D. Packer, William £. 
Dodge, Peter Cooper, Abbott Lawrence, Mosei H. Grin- 
nell of the post, and many of to-day whose name 9 1 will 
not mention. The men whose names I have recalled 
went out of pieces on earth into palaces in heaven. No 
one begrudged them their wealth, for they got it honestly 
and employed it generously. They lived not for them- 
selves. The most of them starting in poverty, never for- 
got the rock from which th^y were hewn, and, having 
found life a great battle, were in ardent sympathy with 
those in any kind of struggle. Ah ! my friends, those are 
the kind of men and women who will settle this fearful 
controversy between labor and capital. Essays cannot 
do :t, sermons cannot do it, political economists cannot 
do it, Congresses and Parliaments and Legislatures can- 
not do it ; but when those who make large fortunes, as a 
rale, show an interest in the institutions that offer educa- 
tional advantage, ,to all the people, and in the asylums for 
the relief of human suffering of all kinds, and in great 
charities that stir the gratitude of the world— that will 
put an end to all hostilities, and the more money such 
men have, the better the great masses will like it Look at 
the long line of universities and asylums and churches and 
institutions of mercy already built by consecrated wealth. 
Would God that a revival of charity might conte to the 
hearts of other men of large means, that some of the mil- 
lions they are piling up to spoil their children writh might 
be given to the cause of God and suffering humanity, 



and that these men, instead of priding themselves on 
the amount laid np in bonds and stocks and real estate,, 
might gratefully tell how much Qod had permitted them to 
give for the relief of the world's suffering and ignorance. 
But whether we have faculty to work on a large scale or 
are limited in resources, let us all do that we can, re- 
membering that our time for work is being abbreviated, 
and that even a cap of cold water given in the name 
of a disciple shall come to divine and heavenly celebra- 
tion. And let us all work in good cheer. Instead of list- 
ening for the nighthawk and the whippoorwill on the edge 
of the darkening woods, let us watch for the rising of 
the morning lark. Much of the Christian work is done 
amid gloomy forebodings. Temperance men overwhelmed 
with statistics of drunkenness. Advocates of political 
integrity disheartened with the story of official corrup- 
tion. Ministers of the Gospel stunned and crippled witli 
the world's impenitency. Mahommedanism with its host 
of 340,000,000, Brahminism with its army of 175,000,000, 
Buddhism with its army of 340,000,000, sometimes make 
the Christian man disposed to give up the contest and 
say, '* There is no use.'' Indeed, throw out of the calcu- 
lation our superhuman allies, and all reformatory an I 
missionary and eclesiastioal attempts would be a long- 
continued absurdity ; but the reserve corps has not yet 
come up. We are only planting the batteries, and when 
the Lord once opens fire, all along the line you will see- 
such a complete rout as the Midianites ezperienoed wbeu 
they mistook the crash of Gideon's pitchers for the 
smashup of everything. Wait until God buckles on His 
sword. Wait until God takes His hand from His bosom. 
Wait until the white horses are harnessed to the King*s- 
chariot Joshua's troops retreated just before they tri*^ 
umphantly took the City of AL Let the enemies of 
righteousness beware when the army of God faUa back. 
It is preparing for unirersal rally. Those who do not be- 
lieye this had better quit Christian work and go home. 
We have had enough lugubrious Christians. They lead; 
once, shoot, fling away their rifle and run. It is th» 
cheerftd workers who keep on. If you have any doubt 
about the complete victory of our side, you are a nuisance 
and had better go away and hide. But come on all ye 
who believe in the utter rout of sin and the nniversal 
dominion of Jesus. Not only bring along vrith you 
enoogh ammunition, with which to fight, but enongl^. 
trumpets and drums and rockets to celebrate the victor; . 
Stand out of our way with your soporifics and give us u. 
few drops of double-distilled exhilaration. We pitch onr 
tent toward the -sunrising. For thirty years I have noc 
seen a half-second of discouragement, and you cannot 
discourage me unless you can« by some argument that I 
have never heard, prove that Apollyon is mightier than 
Jehovah. We may fail, but God never fails. Onward 
and upward. All bondage to be broken. All ignor- 
ance to be illumined. All the fortresses of sin to be 
captured. 

** His kingdmns stretch from shore to shore. 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more." 



A CORRECTION. 



Thb poem '* Waiting for the Sonl" by J. William Pope,. 
in the June number, page 4d8, should have been credited 
to the East End News of Pittsburg, in which it first ap^ 
peared. The omission to give the credit was an over- 
sight The poem was written by Mr. Pope to a picture- 
of the same title, which appeared on page 236, in our 
March number. ^ 
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*'And §earohed the 8cripiurm daUy 

BIBLB QITBSTIONS. 

1124. Where is the last mention made of the honae of the Rech- 
abites? 

1125. Many references are made by Jeremiah to the Psalms ; men- 
tion some passage which is doubtless a qnotation by him from the 
First Psalm. 

1126. Where was Tophet situated, and for what was it noted ? 

1127. What region of country is mentioned by the Prophet Jeremiah, 
of the position of which nothing is known ? 

1128. What mention was made by Moses of the antiquity of the 
City of Hebron ? 

1129. St Paul speaks of the necessity which was laid upon him to 
preach the Gospel— quote some words of Jeremiah, expressing 
the same feelings concerning his prophecy. 

1180. What one instance is there of an Epistle being written by a 
prophet? 

1181. What ceremony was performed by the Jews, in order to render 
a treaty more solemn and more binding ? 

1182. What quotation from the prophets was used on more than one 
occasion by Christ, teaching us to temper justice with mercy? 

1133. What four miracles were performed by Jesus on the Sabbath 
Day? 

1134. What method of injuring a neighbor's crops is mentioned by 
Our Blessed Lord, to illustrate one of His parables ? 

1135. What simile is used by the Prophet Amos to express how heavy 
and grievous to be borne was the sin of Israel against Ood ? 

1136. Quote some words of Jesus to show that Christianty is to be a 
vital principle of daily life. 

1187. What two strangers acknowledged Christ to be ^^ The Son of 
God" while He hung upon the cross? 

1138. What ancient manufacture of Egypt is mentioned by the Pro- 
phet Ezekiel? 

1189. From what circumstance do we gather that the ** day of mourn- 
ing," mentioned by the Prophet Joel, was to be a time of special 
solemnity ? 

1140. What special crime is mentioned as committed by the King of 
Moab, which brought down God's judgment upon him ? 

1141. Who is generally understood to be referred to by the ex- 
pression— "The brethren of the Lord"? 

1142. What parable illustrates that petition of the Lord's Prayer : 
"Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them' that trespass 
against us"? 

1143. In what way does Christ set forth the suddenness of His 
second coming? 

SOBIPTUBB AOBOSTIO. 

No. 106. 

1. Vain is thy pride, thy boast, Assyrian king ! 

2. To (his great nainiB still Israel's children cling. 

8. Thou^rl brave and modest, yet they do thee wrong. 

4. Fair maiden, e'en in weakness thou art strong I 

5. A queen's adopted sire, an upright Jew. 

6. The land whence marched God's people not a few. 

7. Muzzle not Uus that treadeth out the com. 
- 8. A mineral from distant regions borne. 

9. The place from which the precious ore was brought. 
10. A faithless wife who traitorously wrought. 

The initials form a short prayer from the Psalms. 

Ho. lOT. 
First name a church to which our Lord addressed severe reproof ; 
Next find out him who glad received God's ark t>eneath his roof. 
And last, a youth instructed well, by parents' tender care, 
Once honored by the Apostle Paul, his work of love to share. 

The initial letters of these names will give the name ot one 
Once rescued by an uncle's help when ruined and undone. 
Then, from far greater danger saved, by kpecial grace of God, 
When vengeanee oonld no longer sleep, nor mercy stay the rod. 

REPORT ON FOURTH COMPETITION. 

The Bible Class Exercises in the June Number were very largely 
answered, and most of the competitors ran very close to the maxi- 
mum, which was 28. Only one contestant actually reached it. 



thorn things were so,"— Acts ztIL 11. 

answering every question and other exercise correctly. This was Min 
Minnie If. Ludlow, of Newark, N. J. Two contestants reached 27 : 
Miss S. J. Ireland, of St Margaret's, Md., and Miss Ella Y. Eichel- 
berger, of Frederick City, Md. As the former, however, has abready 
won one prize, we deem it fair to award the second prize to Miss 
Eichelberger. Next to these came four with 26 points, one with 25, 
one with 24, two with 28, two with 22, three with 21. All the rest 
were 20 and under, the lowest being 18. Some of the questions 
were quite difficult, needing much study. The greatest number of 
failures were on questions 1097, 1101, 1104, and 1106. 

NOTICE TO ALL READERS. 

For the best list ofanstoers to the questions and exercises in tk^ Btbie 
ClasSf Mrs, Frank Leslie qfers a prize of $5 w* cash^ and for Ae 
next best Kst a prize of $2.60 in cash, AU answers must he received 
b^ore the 1st day ofAugust, and must be accompanied by this page 
of the Magazine, It is not necessary to be a subscriber, but any one 
who puixhases a copy of the Magazine may compete. Those who 
do not wish to mutilate their Magazines may avoid doing so by pur- 
ckasing an extra copy, Adfiress all answers to *' Editor Bible CIomm,^ 
Fbank Leslie's Sundat Maoazikb, 53 Park Place, New York, 

AJrSWBBS TO BIBLE CIiASS IN JXTLT. 
BIBLE QUESTIONa 

1109. He worked at tent-making with a certain Jew named Aqnila 
(Acts xviii. 2, 3). 

1110. He speaks of the sin of Israel as being ** like a breach swelling 
out in a high wall" — the walls of unbumt brick being liable in 
damp weather to bulge out and fall to pieces (Isa. xxx. 13). 

1111. Urijah, the son of Shemaiah of Eirjathjearim, who was fetched 
from Egypt and slain (Jer. xxvi. 20, 23). 

1112. They were a sect of Grecian philosophers, practically atheists, 
who denied God's government of the world, and also the immor- 
tality of the soul They opposed St. Paul when he preached at 
Athens concerning the resurrection (Acts xviL 18). 

1113. He tells us of the pit which Asa the King of Judah digged 
because of his fear of Baasha (Jer. xli. 9). 

1114. It refers to the method of attacking towns in ancient times, 
by throwing up a mound against the wall, whence the soldiers 
could rush upon the wall, and thus into the city (Jer. xxxiL 24, 
and vi. 6). 

11^5. In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, King of Jodab 
(probably about the fourth year of the reign), when he had 
spoken of the seventy years' captivity in Babylon (Jer. xxvi 8-24 ; 

XXV. 1). 

1116. Isa. xL 6-9. 

1117. Song of Solomon ii. 3. 

1118. ''To the crackliufiT of thorns under a pot" (Ecdes. vii 6). 

1119. ** Behold, I have made thee this day a defensed dty, and ais 
iron pillar and brazen walls against the whole land, and tbey 
shall fight against thee, but they shall not prevail " (Jer. 1 18, 19X 

1120. He refers to their manner of speaking in a low voice, to 
make it appear as though the sound came forth from the ground 
(Isa. xxix. 4). 

1121. The forsaking the true God, and the worshiping of idols (Jer. 
iL 13). 

1122. " Trust ye not in lying words, saying. The temple of the Lord ! 
the temple of the Lcnrd are these." **They say. Is not the Lord 
among us? None evil can come upon us" (Jer. viL 4 ; Mkah 
iii. 11). 

1128. The parable of the seed growing in secret (Mark iv. 26-29). 

SCRIPTURE ACROSna 
No. 105.— Gbthsbmamk.— Mark xiv. 82 ; Luke xxli. 39-46w 

. Gen. ii 8 ; in. 15. 

Gen. XXXV. 19 ; Mic v. 8 ; Matt, ii U 
. Luke ii. 89. 51, 52. 

John ix. 5-11. 
. Matt V. 1 ; xxiv. SL 

Matt, xxi 9-15. 
. John xix. 16-18. 

John xix. 38. 
. Luke xxiv. 

John XXL : 



1. E-den . 

2. £-phrath . 
8. N-azareth 

4. S-iloam 

5. M-ountain 

6. H-osanna . 

7. G-olgotha 

8. A-rimathea. 

9. E-imnaus 
10. T-iberias 



X. 38. T 

riv.is-iioQie 

u. 1-14. O 
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LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC. 



Mbs. Charles G. Moobb, nnder her maiden name, F. J. Hatton, 
has recently published, in Toronto (L Backling A Son), three piano 
compositions : ** The Olden Time," gavotte in F minor ; " Oretchen,'' 
gavotte in E flat ; and '*Molto Felice," impromptu, in which are 
foond the same graceful melodic ideas, combined with true musical 
knowledge, which have been shown in the same lady*s vocal compo- 
sitions. Mrs. Moore is a daughter of the late John L. Hatton, of 
England, and comes by her musical genius naturally. She has 
composed largely, and her compositions are published by various 
Canadian publishers, and also by Wm. A. Pond A Co., of New York. 



Mr. Hxnbt E. Ebebbiel, of the New York Tribune^ gave a lec- 
ture at Farmington, Ck>nn., on June 14th, at Miss Porter's School 
for Young Ladies, on Chinese Music. It was treated with reference 
to its relation to antique art. Mr. Krehbiel was accompanied by a 
hand of four pieces, which he had secured from Mott Street, New 
York, consisting of Ah Tien, Ah Man, Ah Twai and Ah Wing. The 
Celestials twanged and scraped away upon their grotesque instru- 
ments, while Mr. Krehbiel explained to the young ladies that the 
sounds produced, albeit somewhat shrill, and to the untutored ear 
even crude and disappointing, were in reality the very soul of music 
The lecture, apart from the diverting orchestra, was highly instruct- 
ive. The theory and philosophy of Oriental melody were revealed, 
and its praoticid utility as a study was convincingly shown. The 
lecturer's chief point was that Chinese music was a music of senti- 
ment and not of sound. What melody is to the Occident, concep- 
tk)n is to the Orient. With them a note means something as distinct 
and positive as a word. The work of the orchestra was greatly 
appreciated by the young ladies, and Mr. Krehbiers thoughtful 
address was listened to with deep attention. 



Mb. Maubicb Thompsozi, who does not like what he calls analytical 
realism, protests, in the Independent, against novels written in this 
▼ein. " It was once my fortune," he says, " to see a young man take 
an ax in his hand and walk alone across two hundred yards of open 
ground under the fire of four hundred dismounted troopers, and 
deliberately cut down a telegraph-pole. While he was chopping 
away at the tough cedar wood I could plainly see the splinters whirl- 
ing away from the pole from top to bottom, as the whizzing bullets, 
aimed at him, crashed through it, or seamed its sides with ragged 
scars. Near by>tood a brick chimney, where a house had been 
burned down ; a twelve-pound shot struck the pile, and it went tum- 
bling to earth, scattering its bricks about, some of them striking the 
yooug 8(ddier*s legs. He did not waver. As regular as the beat of a 
pendulum was the swing of that ax, and when the pole fell, friends 
and foes vied together in yelling their admiration of the young man 
as he deliberately shouldered his ax and returned to his place in 
his command. I think of that quiet hero now and then a« I read 
the kettledrum novels, which are said to represent American life. 
* Truth, truth r cry the analysts ; *we give you the truth.' Well, if 
they do, it is truth of a very unpicturesque and uninteresting sort. 
It is not the kind of truth that has a lift in it ; it is not the kind of 
truth that begets enthusiasm ; it is not the kind of truth that makes 
one care whether the human race shall last another century or not 
Let ne ask one question : Is it of any oonse mence what becomes of 
America if the men and women of these all^lytical novels are fair 
average representatives of the American people ? How much enthu- 
-siastic patriotism could be drummed up in behalf of a country 
inhabited chiefly by such people ?" 



WkCH Colonel John Hay is asked what decidedly seems an imper- 
tinent question, 'Are you the author of ' The Bread Winners ' ?" he 
answers with a bland smile : " In general I have not much to con- 
ceal, but this thing Is the secret of six of us, who have been accused 
by it» pnbbc of this flagranoy. Now, if five of us separately con- 
tesB that we are not the guilty party, it convicts the sixth defendant, 
and we have matoally decided to stand by the author of ' The Bread 
Winners ' in his secret sin. You see the situation P' The questioner 
did seethe situation, and adLcd no more questions. 



and to add to our obligations, it also presents his portrait and signa- 
ture. It notes that Mr. Haggard is not yet thirty-one years old ; 
and that his information regarding South African scenes an<l native 
character was gathered at first hand. ** When only nineteen, Mr* 
Haggard accompanied Sir Henry Bulwer to Natal ; and during the 
two succeeding years he served on the staff of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone, the special commissioner to the Transvaal He withdrew 
from the Colonial service in 1879, and, returning to London and 
marrying the only daughter of the late Major Margitson, of Ditch- 
ingham House, Norfolk, became a practicing barrister of Lincc^n's 
Inn. Mr. Haggard's first book was of a political character, and, 
coming from an unknown writer, attracted little attention. It re- 
lated to recent events in South Africa, and was published in 1882." 



Among the recent publications of Novello, Ewer A Co., is an 
anthem by Charles Harford Lloyd, entitled "Give the Lord the 
Honor Due Unto His Name," which was composed for the festival 
this year in the Christchurch Diocesan Choral Association of New 
Zealand. It is an elaborate and effective composition, needing a 
well-trained and large chorus choir, with three good solo voices- 
soprano, tenor and bass— to do it full Justice. After a few measures 
of prelude, the bass voices lead off with the subject of the first 
movement, in the key of C. This is repeated \xy the trebles, and the 
full chorus then comes in. The opening theme is carried through 
all the parts, and, after working it out, an episode in which the first 
Gregorian tone comes in effectively, affords contrast and relief, suc- 
ceeding which the first subject reappears and is worked up together 
with the Gregorian tone. The next movement is a trio for the 
three solo voices in the key of A flat. The subject of the trio is flu- 
ent and melodious, and the organ accompaniment ingeniously 
constructed, a rippling legato movement alternating with syncopa- 
tions. A short and bold unison passage with brilliant organ treat- 
ment leads into a full choral fugue, the subject led off by the altoa. 
This, worked out to ito proper conclusion, finishes the anthem, 
which throughout is a briUiant piece of sacred composition. 



Thb second annual volume of Mr. Henry K Krehbiel's ''Review 
of the New York Musical Season " has Just been issued by Novello, 
Ewer A Co. It is of the same size and general appearance as the 
Beview ot the preceding year, and arranged throughout in a similar 
manner, that is, in the diary form. When the work performed was of 
sufficient importance, critical remarks are given, otherwise a simple 
record sufiices. In frequent instances the remarks extended to a 
page or two, and in the case of the first production of Wagner's 
"Tristan and Isolde," at the Metropolitan Opera House, on Decem- 
ber Ist, no less than nineteen pages are occupied by the magnificent 
narrative, descriptive and critical essay of Mr. KrehbieL Appended 
to the diary of the season is a Betrospect, covering eighteen pages, 
and an index of nineteen pages, in which each composition performed 
during the season is noted under its author's name, and in the case 
of important works, under the name of the composition also. Thus it 
will be readily seen that the production of this work has been with 
an immense amount of labor, and it is fortunate that this labor has 
been done by a competent hand. It is acknowledged that Mr. Kreh- 
biel stands in the very front rank of musical critics, and is a fiuent 
and graceful writer as well So that this book possesses value not 
only as a record of the season, but as a guide to the worth of the 
compositions performed. Thus its value is a permanent one, and 
the book should be in the hands of every musical student ; for the 
author is a safe guide, who praises the good and condemns the bad 
wherever the good or the bad may be found. 



Thx June BooA^^tiyer provides a timely article in the shape of a 
hk)graphioal sketch of the new hero of fiction, Mr. Rider Haggard ; 



Fob thirteen years past the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, Rector of 
Grace Church, Modford, Mass., has been publishing a monthly 
serial of church music, entitled "The Parish Choir." In addition 
to the twelve regular numbers of each year, he has given to the 
subscribers many extra numbers, so that the total number of the 
work was 300 up to January 1st, last. Beginning with that date, 
the work is issued weekly at $1 a year. Each number contains four 
large octavo pages of music, containing an anthem, hymn, carol, or 
other sacred pieoe. Many are selected from the best English com- 
posers, and quite a number are original compositions. This work 
is worthy of a wide circulation among all who are interested m 
church music. ^^ 
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IVords by Anne Steele (1760). 



Music by the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.B» 

(IVarden of Trinity ColUge, Londan.) 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

Bt MARY lilNSKILL, 
AuTHOB OF <* Between Heather and Sea.,** "The Haven Under the Hii<l," Ehxx 

Chaftxb XXXIV.— Ak Ukubual Expbbikmos. 




" It may be, somewhat thus we shall have leave 
To walk with memory— when distant lies 
Poor Earth, where we were wont to liye and grieye.'* 



— Wnu AUingluxm, 



^Y A WABM fireside on a 
stormy night of An- 
tnmn or of Winter, 
with the glow of the 
oraokling eoal bright- 
ening the fore-front of 
the soene ; the lamp- 
lighi enlirening the 
Biid'distanoe ; curtains 
oarefally drawn over 
door and window — to 
sit thns and listen to 
the inoessant rour of 
the sea at the foot of 
the diffii bat jost ont- 
side, is a state of things apt to have 
different effects npon different 
natores. One man will feel how good 
and pleasant it is to be safe and com- 
fortable indoors ; another will not per- 
Oiive his tbonght or emotion to be 
changed in any way ; while a third will 
be saddened : consdonsly or nncon- 
soionsly his mind will wander tcT those 
who most go down to the sea in ships 
and do bnsiness in great waters. To 
be aware that only a stone's throw away 
some braTC ship may be sinking to her 
doom, with Bonis on board, despairing, 
helpless, hopeless — to be reminded of 
this by the ceaselefs snrging of the sea 
is to hare bnt little peace of mind while 
the gale may last One may readily be 
broQght to wonder why, since the eye may be closed from 
•eeing, the tongue made to cease from speaking, why the 
eir alone should be undefended by any power orer its 
own function ? To be able to dose one*8 ears as easily as 
the eyes are dosed would seem a boon not easOy to be 
oierratad— certainly not while compelled to listen to a 
wild storm at sea. 

Night by night while the hurricane lasted, Damian A1* 
denmede walked on the beach, now talking with this 
fisherman, now with that, and sddom returning to his 
lodging on the Forediff before midnight, and bearing 
within himself then a sense of apprehension, of dread, not 
to be done away by any reasoning, any argument 
Toz.. ZXII. Naa.-'ll. 



He had ncTer seen much of Haitas Theyn, and the little 
he had seen had not been calculated to awaken any 
esteem ; yet, strangely enough, he was aware of a certain 
drawing, a certain attraction. He had disoeraed that the 
face that could look so sullen, so heaTy, could yet flush 
with generous feding; that the eyes, from which such 
fierce anger could flash, were yet eyes that could soften to 
lore aod Iotc's most pathetic expression. 

*'He seems on the way to ruin," the artist said to him- 
self ; "but I fancy he is one of the few so tending thfit 
one would care to save from going any further. He may 
be saved — ^I feel sure that he may ; Lis strong and piire 
love for Barbara Bardas may be the means of saving him« 
Perhaps I have not seen the matter all round." 

These thoughts had come to him only an hour or two 
before he had heard that Hartas was missing, and inevita- 
bly the distressing news had deepened his compassion to 
the uttermost, and some self-blame waa mingled with his 
thought, as he paced the narrow floor of his lodging in a 
very throe of pity and pain. 

Night by night, during this sad, strange week, Damian 
Aldenmede was thus constrained by his suffering for an- 
other, and night by night the man for whom he suffered 
was tossing out at sea, drifting there akme^ yet not alto- 
gether despaiting, not in any sense desperate. 

It had been no easy matter to undo the topeB where- 
with he had been bound ; yet he had found it posdble, 
after long effort, to free himself, and with the unfastening 
of the last knot, one phase of his sufifering had ended. 

The sense of being so bound that he could not lift his 
arms, or raise his hand to his head, had gradually and 
quite unexpectedly become a very terrible thing, so terri- 
ble that for some two hours this alone seemed as if it 
might be a suffident cause of death. 

Why, because he was not able to move his limbs, he 
should have felt that he could not breathe, is probably as 
much a question for the psychologist as the physiologist 
The intolerable sense as of strangulation might posdUy 
have been avoided by any one who had understood the 
matter sufficiently well to enable him to remain calm, 
refraining from all effort, or only making effort of the 
quietest Bat tbis Hartas did not understand. How 
should he ? So long as his position had had the interest 
of novelty, so long as others had been near at hand to 
witness his coolness, his bravery — which yet tras not as- 
sumed — till then there had been motive enough to sustain 
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His mood. And it wm not till some fonr or five honn 
had paaaed by that nature reooiled upon him, and the 
recoil was strong. The truth of thoee sncoeeding bonrs 
could never l>e told in words, written or spoken. 

Silvio Pellico has related, for the interest of all time, 
how terrible are the first hours and days of life within 
piison walls. The sense of confinement, of the nearness 
of every thing, of the inability to move beyond a certain 
limit, must in itself be sufficiently dreadful ; yet in most 
recorded cases it would seem as if another dread had been 
added, vagne, pitiful, terrifying, unspeakable. Hartas 
Theyn had known but little of such records, so that what- 
ever his sensations might be, they were not charged with 
the experiences of others. And in one sense his present 
state bore no resemblance to the state of a man impris- 
oned. No walls inclosed him; the rising wind swept 
across his heated forehead refreshingly; there was the 
consciousness of limitless space about him eyerywhere. 
Yet, so long as he was bound, his suffering was intense, 
and the effort to free himself from the rope^ the painful, 
powerful, long-continued effort, was producing something 
that might, without exaggeration, be called agony. But 
at last he was free, and for a time he knew nothing but 
grateful sensation. 

And all the while the hurricane was increasing, the 
little boat was tossing to and fro like a nutshell upon that 
wide Waste of waters. And now the darkness was of itself 
a terrible thing. No light was Tisible anywhere, either 
on the land or on the sea ; the stars were overspread by 
the dense storm-cloud. Nothing remained saye the 
heaving sea— heaying, splashing, rolling in that dread 
darkness. A stouter heart than that of Hartas Theyn 
might have quailed. 

Inevitably in such an hour the man was brought face 
to face with himself, with his own soul 

When no future remains, the present is quickly effaced ; 
it is the past, that becomes. all we have to offer. 

To offer I When we think of it so— the offering of that 
post life <^ ours with all its shortcomings, all its sins, all 
its selfishness, its little care for others, the few hours spent 
in prayer, the many hours given to the world and worldly 
matters ; when we would think of this brief earthly life 
thu% as of something that the soul must take with it— must 
bring as an offering to lay down at the Feet of Him who 
s ts upon the Great White Throne, then we do not dare to 
think— thought is silenced. 

The life ii there ; it has been lived. Not one hour of it 
may be effiu)ed, not one hour lived over again. 

To Hartas Theyn that time of silence was long, and 
dark, and fearful ; he dreaded the awakening of thought 
that he knew must come if life remained to him but a 
little while longer. 

It is said that drowning men see all the pa&t as in a 
lightning flash ; and this ii entirely conceivable. We most 
of us have such moments, even when we are far from any 
chance of drowning. Sometimes they come, as in a 
dream, between sleeping and waking — sometimes in 
hours of deep grief, of anxiety, of suspense. Now and 
then a flash of disclosing light crosses a moment of 
intense joy. Usually this disclosure, or the effect of it, 
remains with us — usually for our good. 

The time of enlightenment that came to Hartas Theyn 
could certainly not be spoken of as momentary ; it lasted 
for some hours— hours of vivid, vigorous presentment of 
all the chief incidents and features of his past life ; and 
each one was heightened as by the light of some spiritual 
electricity, so that every detail was seen, and in an alto- 
gether new aspect There was nothing now to hide his 
nakedness from his own soul's sight He saw tliat he 



was -naked, and he saw it to his bitter and paiafal 
shame. 

Strangely enough, the very words of St Paul came to 
him as he sat there, chilled, suffering much in body and 
yet more in mind. Doubtless they i^ ere an echo from 
•ome sermon heard long ago : 

''For in this we groaa, eamestlj desiring to be clothed upon 
with oar bonae which ia from heaven : .^ 

If 80 be that being clothed we shall not be foand naked.** 

It was somewhat of a surprise to himself that a text of 
Scripture should cross his mind, especially since it ap- 
peared to come with some accuracy ; that he should be 
drawn to dwell upon it, to try to find the meaning of 11^ 
was more surprising still. 

He had yet to learn how true it is that even the small- 
est amount of spiritual awakening, of spiritual light and 
strength, means an immense widening of whatever powers 
the intellect may possess. 

Garlyle's deflnition of genius is this: 

"The dearer presence of God Most High in the sonl of man.^ 

And it is certain that no truer or finer deflnition of that 
mysterious quality, or faculty, has been given to the world 
as yet No sooner does a man begin to be aware of some 
higher inflaenoe working within his soul than he beoomen 
also aware that that higher influence, acting through ih* 
Moulf is developing hii thinking and reasoning and pereeir- 
ing powers to the uttermost The event, unprecedented in 
his soul's history, is equally unprecedeated in his mental 
history— a fact he is apt to perceive with as much regret 
as astonishment He now knows what he '* might ha;we 
beent" 

Bat how dimly he knows ! His utmost imaginatioii 
may not disclose to him all that true living had disclosed. 

That night at sea^that first dread night of many that 
were to be yet more dread, was a crisis in the life of 
Hartas Theyn. 

How could he have been so senseless, so unseeing t 
By-and-by he even became aware that this comparatiTe 
sight was but as comparative blindness. 

And over and over came the thought, *' What I might 
have been 1 If I had tried simply to do what I knew to 
be right, to be wise ; if^ as the canon said the other day, I 
had but been true to the light I had, what might I not 
have been ?*' 

And then thought itself seemed hushed. He could not 
realize the man he might have been had he been happj, 
good, respected, at peace with others, at ease with hin^ 
self. The ideas were all too dim, too unusuaL He was 
not equal to the double strain of listening to a wild storm 
that was blowing so closely about him, and at the same 
time creating a vision of that slain self whose wreck lie 
was. 

He knew the wreck. 

'* If /had been different, all had been different** he said, 
speaking audibly, since there was none to hear. **3he 
would have cared then ; she might even have looked up 
to me, instead of despising me, as I know she does — aa I 
know she has done I How will it be with her, with othera^ 
when I am only a memory ? Will they care to remember 
stall? Cktn she forget r 

But as he lay there, the boat lurching heavily from aide 
to side, shuddering under the blows of wind and wawei, 
the power of consecutive thought began to desert hinu 
Very gradually it departed from him ; but there came aa 
hour when neither remorse, nor hope, nor fear dwelt with 
him persistently. It was only by moments at a time that 
he could lay bare his srnil before that Unknown God whona 
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liitherto be had onlj thonght of with a blind, nDreason- 
log, ignorant dread. It did not eren aeem strange to him 
that the dread had passed awaj, that he conld speak aa to 
Ooe near— not speaking eomplainingly, not bitterlj, not 
eTsn as one bewailing his eyil case ; bnt simply as one 
•seeking forgiveness, first of all forgiveness ; and to this 
end he did not spare himself in confession. From the 
first memory of his life to the last there was relief, nnnt- 
israble relief, in laying bare his soul before that soul's 
Maker, in desiring pardon for ains remembered and nnre- 
membered— sins of boyhood and of later age; sins of 
amission and sins of commission ; sins of body and sins of 
sonl— never before had he known saoh relief as that which 
came to him as he tossed there on the midnight sea, re- 
calliDg all his life, all his errors ; and then, in deairing 
forgiveness for the same, bending his knee as reverently 
as he might, but only able to do this for moments at a 
time. First, forgiveness he craved ; then compassion ; 
last of all, companionship. 

"Be near me 1** he cried, when once more the darkness 
came down and the storm was apparently at its worst 
** Be near me 1 I don't deserve it ; I know, I feel I do 
not Bat stay with me, good God ; stay with me through 
this night r 

^ CHAPTER XXXV. 

AniA Drutdio, Dbiftino On. No Land. No Sail. 

'^ Oh, let me be awake, mj God t 
Or let me sleep aiway." 

AoAm the darkness fell and stayed ; the atorm still 
raged on ; and a long period of merciful unconsciousness 
«ame upon Haitas Theyn, whether of sleep, or of the 
semblance of coma that comes of exhaustion and hunger, 
he did not know, nor might he know bow long it had 
lasted, whether four hours or forty. He awoke at last, 
nnrefreshed, and consumed by a burning thirst That 
was his worst physical trouble, that terrible thirst 

Only oncse did a dread paroxysm of hnnger seize him. 
Bioce then he has written the story of that fierce hour on 
paper— in m little book not yet yellow with age or worn 
with time. There is no need to reproduce his words here. 
Bofiering of that kind may be studied, by all who care for 
enoh atudy, in many accounts of shipwreck, and in most 
leoorda of Arctic research. It is not alwajs profitable. 

Afterward it seemed to him that all that had been really 
terrible had lain within the lines of bis mental or spiritual 
safiering, rather than in the physioaL 

From time to time there arose a cry in his hearty but 
now it was one cry, and now another. 

** Would that I might live my life again !** That was 
the cry that came most frequently. *' Wonld that I might 
life but one week of that old life. 

" To see my father's face, to ait there by the old fire* 
aide, were it but for an hour ; but for one hour — O Ood, 
what wonld I not give 7 

*' And to see her, to touch her hand 1 Is it possible that 
yesterday — was it yesterday? Was it a week ago? — I 
might have done it And I did not know. I did not know 
what it all meant, that heavy, stupid, misused life. No, I 
knew nothing yesterday." 

And ever between his wordless thought there came the 
sound of tbe wind as it rose passionately, and fell with its 
own disturbed sadness. And the waves leapt upon the 
tittle boat, and hurled, and olaahed together, now in the 
darkness, and now in the dawn, now in the drear setting 
of the sun. And he who was drifting there did not always 
know whether the dim light meant the coming on of night 
or the departing; for ever again and again came that 
INKdonged merciful unconsciousness. 



The thunderstorm that broke upon the Bight of Ulvstam 
about that hour when Jim Tyas came to his death had not 
seemed so terrible to Hartas Theyn, and by that he knew 
that he must have been far enough away at that time. 
The recollection of it was about the last definite recol* 
lection that he had. 

After that, for some four or five days and nights he must 
have lain more or less in that strange and ever-deepening 
stupor. It was not— so he thought— at any time, pure, 
simple, refreshing sleep. Though he dreamt strange 
dreams, and had strange visions, yet it was not sleep. 

Always, while the storm lasted, he was conscious of the 
deafening, exhausting rush and roar of the wind, the 
whirl, and flash, and roll of the waves. That the wind 
had remained so long unchanged, so that he was kept out 
there in the deep water, had k>een matter of gratitude too 
deep for words. Having no oars, he could have done no* 
thing to help himself, and he knew that if he were onoe 
to come near to the broken surf that fringed the land 
nothing could save him. 

Yet tbe knowledge did not now, even in his waking mo* 
meats, distress him ; feeling was too much benumbed for 
that It would soon be over, that last dread strife, with 
that last dread enemy to be destroyed ; while tbe death he 
was even now dying, hour by hour, might, in the end, be 
very painful "-^r*^ 

The storm began to subside during the fourth nighty 
and Hartas, rousing himself from a long, lethargic slumber, 
saw the gleam of the rising sun upon the gradually calm* 
ing sea. Bat he saw nothing else— no sail, no land* 

Thrice a screw-steamer had passed by, one quite near, 
and he had managed to stand up in the boat, to wave his 
bioe silk scarf to and fro with some energy ; bnt the 
steamer passed on, and took no notice. It was a time 
of harrowing excitement and suspense, and what wonder 
that he felt sure he had been seen ? The two other steam* 
era were too far away for suspicion, though each time hie 
effort was made to the uttermost of his power. 

All the last days and nights, the dawns, the twilights^ 
seemed mingled together in a atrange oonf uaion ; and 
since the calm that succeeded the storm was so great there 
was now no external influence to arouse him. The tern* 
perature was not low for the time of year ; he had no sense 
of hunger, there was nothing to be done but to lie in 
seeming slumber, drifting on, and on, and on ; not even 
knowing that aince tbe wind had changed he must be 
drifting back within sight of land. 

From all suffering he had caased, from all hoping, froni 
all despairing. That last dawn rose slowly, quietly, holily ; 
and it rose upon one who might see nothing of its beauty, 
know nothing of its dread aolemnity. The light boat 
might have been his bier for all ho knew. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
How RascDB Game. 

Long afterward Barbara Bardas remembered that Au- 
tumn morning, and remembered certain passages of it 
with a feeling that was almost shame. Had ahe really 
forgotten herself so far, her position, the strange compli* 
cations of her life, as to put her trembling hand upon 
Squire Theyn's arm, to urge him to come with her at oncs^ 
cUoncef 

**Hei$ there r* ahe bad cried, one hand pressing in ex- 
cited entreaty the old man's shoulder, the other pointing 
to that speck out upon the rose-red sea. " Do yon under* 
stand 1 It is your son ! He is there, out at sea— ciMuf or 
alive, he is there / Won't you come wiihAnd K JW^n'l B>U 
come at onoe T Digitized by VrjiJUV IC 
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The aqoire did not repalse her in any way, jet he did 
not respond, or seem to comprehend. The old man was 
wearied by the want of sleep, exhausted bj sorrow, bj 
remorse, by sospense. The words he heard were only 
hidf onderstood, and this Barbara peroeired. Bat she 
dared not, could not stay longer there. Besides, her in- 
stinct told her that Squire Theyn could not be of use in 
the present crisis. 

'*Hs is there P^ tihe repeated, as she flew on over the 
fidds, brushiQg the dew from the grass, from the tall, 
dead hemlocks, the crisp rest-harrow ; her eyes still strain- 
ing to watch that small, dark speck out upon the wide, 
still sea. **He is there/*' she kept on saying, saying it 
solely for her o^irA consolation. 

There was no one else to be consoled. The little town* 
let had not yet awakened, and the tide being barely half 
out, Samson Yerrill had not yet returned from the lonely 
point of rock where he still kept watch. Barbara knew 
that he would be there, and she knew that all the little 
world about her would be yet asleep, and that time would 
be required for any effectiye awakening. And who could 
say ^hat time might mean ? A quarter of an hour— nay, 
fiye minutes, might mean much to a man who had been 
drifting about the North Sea without sustenanoe of any 
kind for over a week. There was no opportunity for de- 
liberation. > Barbara flew down to the beach, unmoored the 
lightest boat she could find, and managed by almost super- 
human effort to launch it idl alone. As she drew rapidly 
away from the shore, she saw that the squire was hastening 
down the diff ; had he understood at last ? Would he do 
all that might be done in the way of preparation for her 
return ?*^er return, and his — his of whom not only her 
thought but her yery life seemed full ? The smoke was 
beginning to curl upward from a cottage-chimney on the 
Forecliff ; the gulls from the rocks to the south were flying 
in and out by mjriads, chuckling, screaming, subsiding, 
rising again ; and there, far away upon the dark point in 
the distance, Samson Yerrill stood, lonely between sea and 
sky. Barbara could see him quite plainly, and he would see 
her, that she knew, and he would wonder what her errand 
might be; not being able from his own comparatiyely 
low-lying position to see the speck that she had seen from 
fhe utmost height of the northern cM-top. But Barbora 
did not think long of Samson Yerrill. Thought was 
merged in action, in effort ; such effort as Barbara herself 
had neyer made before this hour. Not the strongest man 
oould haye made swifter progress: yet, after nearly an 
hour^s rowing, that dark speck still seemed leagues away 
upon the subsiding silyery gray of the sunlit sea. 

It was not always that Barbara could see the small, dark 
point which she knew to be a boa^ yet she rowed on in 
the direction where she had first seen it ; and now and 
then for her helping she caught sight of it, and the sight 
lent always fresh energy to her utmost effort. 

At last she came nearer, consciously, tremulously. She 
had not been mistaken, it was a boat, a small, brightly 
painted boat, blue and white and yiyid green, the exact 
counterpart of that she knew to be missing ; but why 
should she say eyen that to herself being so assured it 
was the same ? She stood up in her own boat, shading 
her eyes with her hand from the uprising sun. Then sud- 
denly she felt her face flush with fear, with a strange, un- 
known dread. After all could it be that the boat was 
empty ? Was it possible ? She saw no sign. 

More slowly, more sadly now, she bent herself again to 
the oars, then sadder and slower still, as one who draws 
near to the bed on which a friend is lying, breathing out 
the last breath of the life that had been to others so 
precious, so dear. 



The girl dared not look. She paused a little, rowed on 
again, stopped, coyering her face with her hands. Sbe- 
was quite near, yet no sign came, no sound. At last, sbe- 
raised her head. 

A wild, throbbing pulsation seized all her frame. He 
was there 1 Some one was there, a dark figure was lying 
helplessly at the bottom of the boat, toward the stern. 
And it was the figure of him she had seen in her drean . 

She made no cry, asked no question, that would hare- 
been so useless. And then it was that she entered int > 
that yiyid yision once more, not conscious of what she did^ 
Afterward the dream and the deeds of its realization wer» 
as one in her recollection. 

She made no effort to arouse or to moye the prostrate^ 
stirless figure that lay, as' the dead lie, at the bottom off 
the boat; but, seeing it, regret awoke like a lightning 
flash. Why had she brought no food, no water, no re- 
storatiyes of any kind ? Had excitement bereft her of 
sense? 

She scarcely dared to look upon the pallid face, aboye 
which the heayy black hair was lying in wild disarrange- 
ment. Bemoying the oars from the boat she was in, plao- 
ing them in the rowlocks of the little boat that had been 
drifting to and fro during the terrible storm, she sat down 
for a moment or two overcome by exhaustion, by emotion. 
Yet she could not look upon the face of Hartas Theyn. 

Presently she took the boat in which she had rowed out 
in tow, and started back for the land. For near two hours, 
she polled slowly to the shore, knowing but little more 
than Hartas Theyn himself knew. 
' By this time there was a crowd gathered upon th» 
beach, an eager, anxious, fer?id, almost unbelieying 
crowd. Dayid Andoe was foremost in grasping the bow 
of the boat as it grated upon the grayeL Damian Alden- 
mode was but just behind, and had the greater strength 
of the two. Between them they lifted the dead or dying 
man to the shore, and carried him to the nearest house, 
fiarly as it yet was, Oanon Godfrey was there, and Mcsl 
Eeme. The news had spread fast and far. As a matter 
of course, old Ephraim was in the yery forefront of the> 
scene ; and to Barbara's sitisf action he was there when 
Dayid Andoe returned, and was able to help her to reacb 
the cottage on the Forecliff She needed help, though 
she was scarcely able to thank those who helped her. 

** Let me be^" she said, faintly, as she sank into a chair 
by the fire. " Let me be ! It's all Fd ask of you, let 
me be I" 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FOROIYElfESS. 

'* A HEBBicLB I Noan sa much of a merriole !" said oIJ 
Ephraim, when they told him with many wondering word» 
that Hartas Theyn yet liyed. "Whya Ah'ye knowed a 
man myself, the captain o' the Eagle brigantine, sailing 
fra Shields for Dieppe " (i>06p, he called it], *< laden wi* 
coals. An' the yessel were o'erta'en i' the gaJe o' '31 ; qu** 
iyery man aboard except the captain were washed off o** 
the deck wiy a single sweep of a single waye, an' he*d ha 
gone an' all ef so it hadn't been 'at he'd been lashed to- 
the mast. But lashed he were, an' — fortnit for him — laahed 
he remained. Noo mind it's no lie Ah'm tellin* o' ja. 
Ah knowed the man, Hebbin'ton his name were. Captain 
Hebbin'ton, but whether James or John, Ah'll not saay. 
But this Ah will saay, for I heerd him tell the taale wi* my 
oan ears, as how he were tossin' aboot i' the Oerman Ocean 
for no less nor two-an'-twenty dajs— noo, two-an^^iwenty t 
Think o* that I An' neyer no bite nor sup passed his lips 
saye once, an' that was after a heayy rain, when he wrongs 
his sleeyes, an' so got a few drops o' water ! That xrere 
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«omethiog like a marvel I Eight days I an* the last foner 
on 'em fairly mild weather I Well, it's soarcely much to 
boast OD, let aloane oallin' it a merriole 1" 

Sncb was old £phraim'B opinion, but it need scarcely 
be said that it was not generally held throughout tbe 
neighborhood. The sqnire's son had been removed, so 
soon as Dr. Donglas considered It safe, to Mrs. Kerne's 
honse, where he lay, still exhausted, still silent, still 
pallid. Thorhilda and Mrs. Godfrey came and went; 
Bhoda came and staid ; and the sqnire seldom left La- 
burnum Villa till nightfalL Yet, so far, little was known 
to any one of Hartas's experience during that terrible 
time, or its effect upon himself. It was evident that he 
eonld not talk of these things as yet. 
' When at last his strength did begin to return to him, it 



And it was a strange face that was lifted to look upon 
the two men beside him, a face never again to be what it 
had been. Not only the expression, but every feature, 
seemed changed. The dark eyes, though deeply sunk, 
yet looked larger and had deeper intensity of color, of 
meaning, of outlook. The once bronzed face was shrunken, 
and pale, and nervous-looking. A certain sad eagerness 
was written upon the countenance, a certain sad remem- 
brance ; it was the face of a man who had passed through 
his life's crisis, and was yet all unaware of its full mean- 
ing, of the influence it was intended to have upon the 
days to be. 

"You must forgive me," he said, in answer to his father's 
desire for knowledge of the days but just past " I know 
the men ; one is not living, so I am told. Tlie others shall 
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was but natural that his father should ask him of the be- 
ginning of the strange event; that he should desire to 
know how it had been brought about, and, above all, by 
^hose immediate agency. The squire had only suspicion 
^bere others felt certainty. 

It was a fine October afternoon when the old man first 
spoke of the past. The sun was streaming through Mrs. 
Keme*s costly Indian curtains ; shining into a large, richly 
furoiahed room, laden with ornament of, perhaps, not the 
moat refined description. Hartas was lying upon a sofa 
near the fire, his father sat on a chair near the foot of it. 
Canon Godfrey was by his side. Mrs. Kerne was walking 
up and down the room, knitting as she went, openly con- 
fessing herself too nervous to sit still. 

"You must forgive me, you must bear with me," Hartas 
said, raising himself by feeble efforts from the cushions. 



be to me as if they had died also. It cannot be otherwise, 
it cannot. They did wrong. They were mistaken, they 
were cruel, bitterly cruel and hard. But it is not for me 
to punish them, not for any one belonging to me. Don't 
say any more, don't ask me to say any more. I can say 
nothing but that." 

For a moment Sqnire Theyn could scarcely speak, 
so divided was he between emotions of varying nature. 
Disappointment was probably uppermost. 

'* They'll say that it's cowardice, nothing but rank 
cowardice !" he exclaimed, bitterly. 

Hartas smiled ; a wan, sad smile it was. 

*'No, they won't think that," he said, faintly. 

After a little more uncomfortable and unprofitable dis- 
cussion, the squire got up and went away. He would not 
quarrel with this newly restored son of his, not willingly^ 
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yet il WM an effort to enbdae his anger, and Mrs. Kerne 
was feeling for him and with bim as she seldom did. 

When Ganon Godfrey and Hartas were lett alone, the 
former asked a qaestion hd had been wishing to ask for 
some time. 

'* Would yon mind telling me why yon wish to shield 
these men, these ruffians, I may almost say ?*' 

'*No; I can tell yon,*' Hartas replied, speaking with 
the new gentleness of manner that seemed so cnrionsly 
natural to him already, as if some inner and better self 
had been set free from the enter. **Ican tell you, but 
snrely you do not need that I shonld put it into words ? 
Ton can see for yoarself that for hm* sake alone— Bar- 
bara's— it would be better that the matter should drop at 
once and for ever. If I bring it to light, if I bring these 
men to justice, the cause of their deed must become even 
a commoner topic for conversation than it is now. And 
how could I bear that, knowing how ill she would bear 
it? No; help me once more, be the friend yon have 
aiwajs been, eveu when I couldn't see that you were my 
friend at all. And try to persuade my father to see the 
matter from my point of view. He will thank yon after- 
ward; so shall I." 

The canon thought for a moment ; then he lifted his 
kindly blue eyes to the face of the still-suffering man be* 
fore him. 

*'I will do what yon wish,*' he said, with an eager con- 
cession in his manner. ** And I believe after all that yon 
are right ; I believe you are. It would do little good to 
bring these men to what is called justice, it might do 
harm. I do think yon are right ; that the affair, painful as 
it is, had better be allowed to die out of itself." 

** Better far ; and I thank yon. But now, how shall I 
put the question ? Have you nothing to tell me of her, of 
Barbara ?" 

*' Not much, that is, not much that will gladden yon in 
any way to hear. I can only say that the more I see of 
her, the more I discern the true greatness, the true beauty 
of her character. She seems to be absolutely without any 
trace of selfishness, of self-seekiug.** 
"Have you seen her lately V* 

"I saw her yesterday ; the baby was baptized. Bar- 
bara, your sister and myself were the sponsors. Poor 
little mite that it is 1 What will be the child's future, 
I wonder ?" 

"But Barbara? Has she got over it all, that terrible 
time ? Did she look like herself ?" 

'* To tell the truth she did not, not quite. She looks 
older, paler, thinner, as if she had gone through an ill- 
ness. But what wonder ? And she is young enough to 
recover ; and I expect she will do so, by-and-by." 

" What makes you say that ?" Hartas asked, with the 
difficulty in his voice that comes of emotion. 

**Hope makes me say it," the canon replied. Pres- 
ently he added, '* You have not forgotten that day on the 
scaur ? You remember what I said ?" 

"Yes, I remember," Hartas replied, with faint white 
lips, and unhopeful tones; "perhaps it would be better if 
I did not" 

"Why, what makes you say that? Of what are you 
thinking?" 

"I am thinking of her, that it cannot be, that it can 
never be, that dream of mine. How shall I tell you all, 
all I have discovered ? Sorrow enlightens one. I believe, 
as you kindly told me you believed, that Barbara cares 
for me ; perhaps she may even care more than I know ; 
but there are things she cares for more. I fancy she sees 
a certain honorableness in refusing to consent to a mar- 
riage that seems in her sight one of — what shall I say ? — 



mere difference of position seems so poor a ground, and 1 
feel sure that it does not cover all her thought To say 
the truth, I fear that to Barbara my sister Thorhilda repre-- 
sehts all goodness, all refinement, all culture, all that sIm 
herself thinks highest and worthiest ; and therefore it la- 
tbat her admiration is a sort of worship, a worship that 
counts self-sscrifice as the purest pleasure. I have ex- 
pressed my thought badly, inadequately, but you wilL 
know what I mean. And this, this event, before I aee- 
Barbara, I seem to know that it will make her less wiUicg- 
to yield than ever And I will not urge her ; I will never 
again, if I can help it» put any pressure upon her. L 
seem to know now that it can never be, that dream ot 
mine I Yet how I care for her 1 Hoio I care f But lor^ 
give mel I never meant to say all this. Forgive me^ 
and don't betray me l" 

Scarcely thinking what he was doing under the pressure 
of emotion, the canon rose to his feet, and held out hia 
hand as a sign of leave-taking. 

"I will not betray you," he said, gently, and wiib 
effort; "but let me mention one thing that I had bee» 
thinking of : it seems to me that, as a matter of oonunoik 
gratitude, Barbara Bnrdas should be asked to come and 
see you. She sayed your life, remember." 

"She will not come," Hartas replied instantly, his fear 
overcoming his desire. 

" Do you think not ? I imagine that she will, if I niak» 
a point of it" 

"Ah, if you put it so f Hartas said, turning bis fao» 
away in disappointed sadness. " She will not refuse jou^ 
but her coming, under those conditions, will be no help to- 
me. I know her better now than I used to do. I almoai 
understand her ; but she is above me, and oonsequenllj' 
she sees beyond me. She may come, I may see her, but 
we shall separate as we meet, as far apart, quite as for, or^ 
perhaps, even further." 

And even as Hartas predicted, so it came to pass. 



- CHAPTER XXXVm. 
Barbaiia Bubdas and Habtas Thstm. 

Heabino footsteps upon the garden path behind him— 
footsteps waited for, listened for long ^Hartas turned witb 
a crimson tide of emotion flushing all his face. Two fig* 
ures were coming toward him, Barbara Burdas and bi» 
sister Thorhilda. But for a second or two he soaroelj 
recognized the former, and the very strangeness about her 
enabled him to recover himself. Was this young jet 
stately-looking woman, dressed in quiet, simple monmiogp 
of no antiquated date, yet far enough removed from the 
fashionable— was this Barbara Bardas ? He had to aasnre- 
himself by an effort 

Oonsidering the shortness of the time sinoe the first 
appearance of Damian Aldenmede at XJlvstan Bight, oer-^ 
tainly the change in Barbara Burdas was rery great, and 
said much for her powers of adaptability— yet, nay, what, 
a low word is that to use I She bed adapted nothing, la 
some ways she had found her own, yet that but soantQj^ 
scarcely. She had much yet to find, though, to her credit 
be it said, she scarcely knew even that Sbe only knew 
that, as yet, certain desires within her were all unfulfilled^ 

All the way Barbara was being led step by step, not 
knowing whither she went, not knowing why she waa led 
onward at all. That she should be accused of the wain 
and vulgar [ambition of desiring social advanoement did. 
not occur to hei:, nor, for the honor of the humanity aboat 
her be it said, did it occur to others. 

She was not at all aware that when she advanced so- 
tremulously to meet Hartes Theyn in Mrs. Kerne's garden*. 
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•lie wM' other tbati the Barbara Bordas she had always 
been— the ohange, so it seemed, was ia him. 

The first few moments were onlj made eodnrable bj 
the presence of Miss Tbejo, who QDderstood the diffionltj 
of this first meetiog, and now, as always, had enough of 
qrmpathy to offer. If she felt any pain she was sncoess- 
fal in hiding it Taroing to her brother, seeing his sad, 
white, nnhopefol face, then looking npon Barbara, admir- 
ing the tall, fine figure of the girl, seeing bow the dark, 
bronied faoe was paled by intense thought, intense suffer- 
iog_how the light of new perception was visible in the 
deep-blue eyes—seeing these things, she conld not but be 
sorprised by the alteration she saw. She had not dreamed 
that a few short days, or weeks, or even months, could 
work sooh change in any human personality. 

There was a moment that might have been awkward but 
for Barbara's. adequate and straightforward courtesy. 

"You are better f she said, looking into the face that 
was watiairing hers so eagerly, so yearningly. 

She took the hand Hartas held out^a hand so white, so 
thin, so tremulous, that her heart ached to see it 

"Yes, I am all right now," he replied, with pallid lips 
and somewhat troubled tone. Then he added : "It was 
good of you to come to see me.'* 

"The canon wished it," she said, simply. 

** And you would So anything he wished ?** 

" Yee, anyiking I He could never ask me to do aught I 
wouldn't be glad to do." 

" That is high praise from you I" 

"I didn't mean it for praise," Bab said, discerning in- 
stantly the unbeflttingoess of praise of hers bestowed 
upon one like Canon Godfrey. "I didn't mean it for 
dud! I only meant to say that I'd tbat regard for him 
that rd never bad for no one in my life afore, and, as I 
think, can never have for no one again." 

"Not lor Mr. Aldenmede ?" Hi^tas asked, wishing the 
wotd unsaid so soon as it escaped him. 

"No, not even for him. He's i^ood ; but it's not quite 
the same sort of goodness. He's diff<»rent altogether," 
said Barbara. 

Hartas was not ill pleased to bear this eulogy of -one not 
<»ly closely connected with himself, but well disposed 
toward him, and the change, the new power of perception 
visible in Barbara, was Impres&ing him more at every turn 
of her every phrase. Her grammar might be defective, 
hot the utterance of almost every word was pare and true, 
and for him the inflection of each tone had the charm, 
the winningness that only love can lend. Yet bis heart 
did not rise to the charm— rather did it sink, depressed, 
inhopefoL 

Quite nnperceived Miss Tbeyn had left these two to- 
gether, and now they were walking slowly along under 
the belt of all but leafless trees that divided the wide gar- 
den from the paddock where Mrs. Kerne's pony was gras* 
iog at his ease. The afternoon was warm and yellow and 
hasy ; a late roee or two leaned out from the garden beds, 
as if craving notice for having bloomed in Norember, and 
a very grove of hollyhocks stood in a comer, late, strag- 
gling, and with only a few half-developed flowers on the 
top of each tall stem. 

"Are they English flowers, those?" Barbara asked, 
tonohing a soft, pale pink hollyhock, with her black cot- 
ton glove. "I was reading of some foreign flowers the 
other nigbt in a book Mr. Aldenmede lent me, and I asked 
him aboat them afterward. The strangest flowers they 
are — orchids they call them. There'll be some i' this 
garden, I reckon f" 

" Don't talk of things like that, Barbara— not now, not 
l^ay," Hartas said, and there was something stYsngely 



touching in his pleading. All the old roughnesi— the 
almost rudeness— was gone, and in the place of these 
things there was a gentleness, a wiatfnlness, a refinement 
that had more power to move than Barbara was prepared 
to resist "Don't speak of those things," he barged. 
" Have you nothing else to say to me ? You don't know 
bow r?e been hoping tbat you bad— hoping against hope. 
Have you forgotten that you saved my life f that but for 
you I shouldn't have been here f ' 

Barbara gently interrupted him. 

"You were drifting in," she said, lifting a face which 
bad all the recollection of that strange time written on the 
features of it 

" Perhaps ; but it must have been very slowly. And 
who can say tbat I should have lived to touch the land ? 
Bat let tbat pass. I know in my mind that I owe my 
life to you ; and I am glad that I da I've heard it said 
tbat people always think kindly of anybody they've done 
a good torn to. But I'm not going to take advantage of 
that I know that you would have done the same for any- 
body else," 

" So I should if I'd been moved in the same way," Bab 
replied, quietly. 

"StiU I can never forget'* 

"Nor can L" 

" No ; but it will not mean the same thing to you. I 
see that I think I saw it before, and I made up my mind 
not to weary you with the old entreaty. Yon know what 
I mean, Barbara— what is in my thought ?" 

"Yes; I know, and yon are right in not pressing it 
It is wise and kind of you to have mad^ uf your mind not 
to do that" 

She spoke so calmly, with such quiet self-possosaioa, 
that it was not possible for Hartas to discern how her 
heart was sinking with every word she uttered, sinking 
for the need of love, the return of that love she was being 
drawn to give so lavishly. Her very strength, contrasted 
with Hartas Tbeyn's present weakness, seemed a new rea- 
son for new and increasing love. Yet when did love e^ver 
stand in need of reason ? " Because it was he ; because 
it was I." That is the beginning and the end of love's 
lessoning. 

Hartas did not reply for a while to Barbara's seemingly 
cold speech. He could not being chilled and hurt At 
last he said simply, "Thank yon," but he said it in so 
weary a way, with lips so pallid and eyes so sad, Uiat 
Barbara could not part from him thus." 

"Try to understand me," she said. "I'm trying— try- 
ing to do what seems right ; and all the more I*m striving, 
because everybody seems so kind and good. Think of 
Canon Godfrey, of how he speaks to me, how he looks 
at me, and how he thinks for me. If I were the greatest 
lady in the land he could care no more. And then Miss 
Tbeyn, your sister." 

" Well, what of her t" Hartas interposed, with a touch 
of the old hastiness. 

" Oh, I conld say so much of her I How can I begin ? 
She is so different," Barbsra began, enthusiaatically. 
" She is so very different from anybody else I have ever 
known or seen." 

" She's at the root of all your hesitation— of all my 
sorrow," Hartas broke in again, 

Barbara thought for a moment 

"Tbat*s only true in one sense,** she replied. "It is 
because I know Miss Theyn, and see what your wife ought 
to be, that I cannot say the word yon want me to say. 
Fiom the very first hour I saw her I knew that she was the 
kind of lady yon should have ; that if any good were to 
come to you, any npliftin' (forgive the plain*speaking) you 
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Bhoald many some one as mach above joa os jour aisier 
is, instead of one so mnoh below you aa I am. Your 
lather sees tbis ; he shows it in the very way he looks at 
me; And Mrs. Kerne knows it, and Mrs. Godfrey ; they 
ean't bdp bat know. And they all feel» and one way or 
another they make me feel, that I am the one thing that 
stands in the way of yonr betterln' yourself by marriage. 
Excuse the plain words — I*ve none better. But now think 
for a minute, how could I say that wOrd you want me to 
say, an' keep a shred of self-respeot afterward ? I could 
not do it But there t IVe said over much. You're none 
strong yet Won't you go into that little summer-house 
and sit down ?" 

" No ; I don't want to eit down. I'm not tired— not that 
sort of tiredness." 

Then presently Hartas stopped and turned, and took 
the girl's hand in his, fixing his dark, sad eyes upon her 
fovely, yet much pained, face. 

'* I said I would make no plea," he began, tremulously ; 
** but I cannot, I cannot help it ! It is so terrible ! How 
shall I bear it ? How shall I face the f atnre at all ? Is 
that your last word ? Would it make any diiference if my 
sister herself came and asked you to be my wi ) ?" 

Barbara was nearly as pale as Hartas himself was. The 
eonflict within her was passionately strong. 

** I cannot say that it wouldn't make a difference," she 
replied. "I might yield, I might; but I should always 
know that in one way or another she had been forced, 
overcome. And no happiness could come of it, believe 
me — no happiness that could last ; none for you, none for 
me^ I cannot say all that's in me. There's a deal one can 
find no expression for; and I think and feel so many 
things that I cannot say in words. Sometimes I think of 
your sister's marryin', as they say she's about to do^ that 
son of Lady Meredith's " 

**0h, she's not Lad^ Meredith," Hartas interrupted, 
brusquely. 

** Isn't she ? They always call her so over at the Howes. 
Bat anyhow, if your sister is to be her daughter, how 
would they like to meet me—me, a flither-picker off the 
scaur? How would Mrs. Percival Meredith like to have 
to say to the grand people about her, * This is my sister- 
in-law — this bait-gatherer." 

" How much do you look like — like that, this after- 
noon ?" 

Barbara blushed, for once a little self-consciously. 

"It's not looks. I am ^^o^— jast thai And oh, how 
could you ever dream that foolish dream, knowing what 
you did know, even then ! I didn't know 1 I wish I had 
known— 'I wish I had. Bat I didn't And now there's 
only one thing," Barbara cohtinned, lifting a pathetic, be- 
seeching lace to the sad eyes tbat were watching her. 
'■There's only one thing left for us. Oan it be? Will 
you let it be ? Will you be my friend ?" 

** Friend, in that sense? No, never T* Hartas replied, 
with vehemence. "It couldn't be — ^it could never be 1 
Friends 1 you and me! Think of the torture of it 1" 

" Torture I" Barbara repeated in surprise. ** Torture 1 
I'was thinking of it as bein' only a happiness. You don't 
know what it would be to me. I'm so lone at times, so 
desperate lone. I'd not weary you, not if I knew 1" 

Her very pleading, the pathos of it the " sweet reason- 
ableness," were more than Hartas could bear jast tlien. 

"It cannot be,^' he said again. "I could never stand 
it ; no, never. If there's nothing else left, we'd better 
part r' 

** Well, then, let us part kindly," Barbara said. •* Then, 
if by chance we have to meet anywhere, we'd meet without 
more— ^more pain than need be." 



The sun had gone down cold.«nd wan behind the leafless 
ash-trees ; a damp, misty air was coming over the fields, 
oVer the brown moor beyond. Hartas shivered and tamed 
away, white and desponding. 

"Pain 1 There's naught else but pain nowhere. The 
world's full of paixi. I wish— I wish you had left me to 
drift on to death in peace 1" 

Barbara made no reply. They were near the little gals 
that led out into the iMie ; and half uncon8oiousl7 their 
pace gre# slower and slower. It was Hartas who broke 
the silence at last 

"Forgive me ; I pray you to forgive me," be said, in a 
tone and manner quite unlike his own. " I did not mean 
that—no, Ood knows I did not ; and He alone knows what 
my gratitade is. I must be miswably weak« for I meaat 
all to be so very different to-day. It was that ovoroame 
me— the idea of parting. How can I bear itt And you 
seemed to take it so lightly, so easily." 

They were standing by the gate now, facing each other. 
The last momeut was near. Barbara held out her hakid. 
and on her face was tiie betrayal that few can see and 
misunderstand. 

" Did you suppose that I could add my pain to yonrs 7* 
she asked, suppressing the deep undertone of feeling that 
struggled below. 

"Then it is pain to you?" 

" Look in my face, and see," Barbara replied, quite un- 
consciously qooting from one of the most beautif ol and 
touching poems in the English language. 

" Then if it be so— if I may know even thai— I think I 
can bear, I think I can. Yet— yet it is hard f 

For a moment or two longer they stood there in the 
deepening twilight, hand in hand, heart beating to heart, 
loving, soff^ring, silent 

Each feared to add to the other's sorrow by uttering 
the last word. The afterglow had faded from the sky ; 
darkness was beginning to overspread the eartii with all 
the strange stillness that darkness brings. 
. "I must go," Barbara said, at last^ thinking of the 
little ones at home — especially of her bahy, who now 
sometimes seemed the best-loved of them idl, and cer- 
tainly needed most of her loving attention. "I most ge. 
And, in spite of what yon said, I'll look to yon whoi I 
want a friend." 

" Gome to me when you want friendliness. I'd always 
do aught I could — you'd know tbat" 

"Bat you won't be all a friend might be to me?'* 

" No. I must be more, or less. And yonVe said it is 
to be less.!' 

" Good-night, then. You'll understand me better aome 
day." 

"I think that I shall," Hartas replied quietiy» sadly, 
yet with deep significance in his tone. " / tnU thmk^ evem 
yet^ that there toiU came a time for better uHchratanding.*' 



CHAPTER TCYTTY 

The BAinxs of Fate Twine Closeb and Tbt Olosbb. 
While all these things had been happening in tiie 
Bight down below, life had not been standing still on the 
higher ground. At last Damian Aldenmede had become 
acquainted with Percival Meredith—at last he had come 
to know that everywhere it was being said that Mr. Mere- 
dith was engaged, or "all but engaged," to Miss Theyn. 
He had felt a momentary stun, then disbelief had fol- 
lowed. When he came to know Mr. Percival Meredith 
but a little more intimately, his disbelief had become 
tinged with scorn. Thorhilda TheyUt a pure, noble> 
minded, high-toned woman, to marry a man like that I 
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Bat tbera-lhoagbt paused awhile ; the artist was not the 
man to discolor his owo soul by eveo a momeotary dvelU 
ing npon the tmperfectioDt of another. Having spent one 
evening in the societj of Mr. Peroival Meredith, be felt 
no more inclination to disturb bioQBelf. That be should 
make a friend of snob a man being an utter impossibility, 
was it not a thousand times more impossible that Miss 
Tbeyn should aceept him for her husband, her com- 
panion, her friend, her guide for life ? Ah ! why trouble 
himself for a second with the gossip of one Tillage, or of 
two f And the more he thong bt, the more certainly he 
convinced himself. Seeing in imagination, in memory, 
those pure, far-seeing, and far-seeking gray eyes looking 
into his, betraying all their depth of tenderness, all their 
assurance of strength, then turning to that other face, 
those other eyes with all their disclosures of selfishness, of 
narrowness, of other things to which he put no name— 
how could be trouble himself any further ? And yet the 
trouble did not quite die down. 

It might have gone lower than it did but for a brief 
conversation he had bad with Gertrude Douglas, whom he 
had met one morning by untoward accident on the 
promenade. Miss Douglas was looking very beautiful, 
feeling full of power — the power that comes of youth, of 
beauty, of health, as well as of the consciousness of social 
adequateness. 

" Ah t is it you, is it reaUy you f *' she exclaimed in her 
wonderfully sweet, and liquid, and musical voice. Her 
words, her pretty laugh, came like a rippling rain of 
music *' How unusual it is to see you on the promenade! 
I thought you despised all such frivolities ?*' 

*'No ; I trust that contempt is not much in my way.*' 

«'0h, I don't know about thatl" Miss Douglas ex- 
claimed, all unaware that she was treading npon the thin* 
nest ice. *' I thought you looked dreadfully scornful at 
the Hartofts the other evening — espedaUy when you 
looked at poor Mr. Meredith 1" 

Then Oertrude laughed a little, and blushed, and let her 
long dark eyelashes droop over her unperceptive eyes in 
a very effective way. 

No answer coming, none being possible to Damian Al- 
denmede, she went on again, quite as unconsciously as 
before: 

*'0f course I didn't wonder; nobody who knew as 
much as I know could have wondered. But don't be too 
much cast down ; it isn't a settled thing yet However, I 
suppose it will be soon. There is to be another grand 
dinner party at the Rectory on the 22d, and I expect it 
will be announced that evening. You will be there, of 
course ?" 

*'No; I shall not," Aldenmede replied, turning away 
with the scantiest courtesy, and not able at that moment to 
weigh all the contradictions and insinuations that he had 
heard in their proper balance. Entering his lodging a 
few minutes later, and finding the invitation to the din* 
ner party Miss Douglas had spoken of lying on his writ- 
ing* table, he could have groaned aloud for the folly that 
bad led him to declare bis intention so prematurely. Yet 
the strain of perverseness that is in every nervous man or 
woman would not permit him to accept the pleasure now ; 
lor pleasure it would have been, however miogled with 
pain. He had pain enough as it was— every recollection 
of the past, every thought of the future, bad its own sep- 
arate suffering. Even bis face grew crimson, ^member- 
ing that moment in the coast-gnardsman's cottage, when 
he bad at least betrayed himself to himself, and hoped — in 
a certain sense — that be also bad betrayed the truth to her. 
Yet no sign had been given to him, or if any, then only 
aucb as must for ever forbid his hoping. He bad watched, 



he bad sought her presence ; he had refrained from seek* 
log it, yet by no effort could be extract any aign. The 
least response to his advances, the least seeming acoepi- 
ance of his evident desire for^for friendship, to put it at 
its lowest ; the smallsst sign of any hint would have given 
him hope. But in his worst moment Aldenmede oould 
do this justice to Miss Theyn, that she bad not falsely 
allured him. 

• •••••• 

And meantime, how was it with Miss Theyn herself ? 
Not well. No one who knew could make answer that it 
was well with her. To be drawn by all that is beat acd 
purest within you and about you on an upward road, yet 
to know and feel jourself gradually gliding downward^ 
can never produce aught save an absolute misery. Ignore 
that misery how you will, call it by what name you will» 
the thing remains the same, as sooner or later yop mast 
know. 

In excuse for her only this may be said, that she had 
not divined the full depth of the feeling Damiaa Alden- 
mede already had for her. Half unknowingly, yet oni^ 
hal/^ she had checked the advance he would have made ^ 
she bad dreaded his coming further, nearer, even while 
she had hoped that he would intiti npon coming. There 
was his defect. ^ He should have treated as straws all that- 
atood in the way of the end he desired. 

In excuse for bim there was this—in his former life h» 
bad loved, he had been betrayed, and be had suffered* 
What wonder, then, that he did not risa lightly, not gbuUj^ 
to the new hope that was before him ! How could hfr 
even know with any sureness that he might dare U^ 
hope? 

Thorhilda was quite aware of the fact that she had not 
given him one particle of encouragement, yet there w^re- 
moments when she felt more than half inclined to blame 
him for doubt, for vacillation ; and these moments came 
usually when she was feeling with a dread akin to terror 
that her time for vacillation was now growing periloualj* 
short. Day by day she discerned more clearly in the- 
manner of almost every one about her, her Aunt Milli- 
es nl, Mrs. Meredith, Peroival himself, that her deoision^ 
one way or the other, must be made soon, her binding, 
irrevocable decision. 

Yet, despite this previous sense of preparation, the mo-^ 
ment came suddenly. 8he felt, she scarcely knew how» 
that a net had been drawn about her. 

For days past there had been a sort of unoomfortable> 
eleotricity in the air. The ostensible cause of this wae a 
dinner party to be given at Yarburgh Rectory on the 22d 
of November. It was to be a large party, almost nii» 
precedentedly large ; many of the guests were to oome- 
from afar, many to stay all night. 

**It is due to Percy as well as to you, dear, to make mxk 
occasion of it," Mrs. Godfrey bad said, gently. And 
Thorhilda, underatanding in a strange, surprised sort of 
way, had made no reply save such as was conveyed by i^ 
hot, sudden blush, a pained glance, and a hasty retire* 
ment to her own room. More than ever Mrs. Godfrey 
was pleased with her little diplomacies. 

It was on that same evening that Peroival Meredith oame> 
in quite accidentally. Miss Tbeyn, altogether unsnspi* 
cions, bad been persuaded by her aunt to dress a little^ 
earlier than usual, and bad come down to find Mr. Mere- 
dith there in the drawing-room alone. There waa no 
lamp-light as yet, only the bright, cheerful glow of the> 
fire, the ruddy warmth lighting up even the furthest oor» 
ners of the wide, artistically decorated room. For a second 
Thorhilda showed her embarrassment ; then she cam» 
forward with a dignity, a self-possession that Peroival 
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Meredith admired, aTen while, feeling almoet OTerpowerad 
bj ik II was Ter j nataral thai there shoald be a moment^a 
pime between the two, and it woold haye been dilBcalt to 
iay which was the first to reooYer. 

It was Peroiyal Meredith who spoke first 

**It maj seem a omde thing to say, perhaps almost 
omel," he began, in tones not free from tremnlonsness; 
** but do yon know I am almost glad that the time before 
ns is so brief. We hsTe only a few minutes, but snrely, 
sinee we understand eaoh other sq well, ha^e understood 
each other so long, one minute might be enough. I have 
so little to say that you do not know. It has all been said 
so often, so long ago— and^and do admit it, Hilda dear, 
I hare been so patient' I tron*t even yet say that my pa- 
tience has come to an end ; it could never do that while 
there was any hope at all Bat surely you won't strain it 
any longer I I have in$i9fedih9i no preespre should be 
pot upon you by others ; I have demanded that from your 
aunt and from my mother ceaselessly. I h|ive entreated 
tbem to let me have my own way, assuring them that I 
Qoderstood you better than they could do. Ton will 
justify m J speaking so strongly, so emphatically, I know 
you wilL The love I have for you in my own heart tells 
me that jou will do that I don't yet feel elated in any 
way, still less triumphant; do you know it seems to 
me as if I could never for a moment feel any real elation 
in the matter. I must always, however happy I may be, 
still feel subdued in my happiness, I may almost say hu- 
oiiliAted, because of my unworthiness. Do not think 
that I am speaking untruly, or exaggerating what I feel, 
at least tell me that you have no thought of that kind." 
, '*I hare not,** T3iorhilda replied, speaking truly. 
' And in that moment she had no reason for doubting 
anything that Mr. Meredith had said. Doubt, suspicion, 
WAS not natural to her at any time, and in this moment 
of perturbation it was not likely that Thorhilda should 
suddenly put on or acquire such undesirable qualities 
as tbesa 

Yet she could not, even now, say the word that was 
asked of iier. The timepiece on the mantel-shelf pointed 
to three minutes to seven. Her nnole was always punc- 
tual, only putting down the Bible or Prayer-book he held 
in his hand when the last moment came. This both 
Thorhilda and Percival Meredith knew. 

'* Then, if yon have no doubt of me," Percival urged, 
coming nearer to her, taking her hand in a warm, loving 
grasp, *'if you do not doubt my love, what can hinder 
yon from aaying the one word I want V* 

There was a footstep on the stair, a bell ringing in the 
hall ; then the door 'opened ^behind them, and Redshaw 
entered with the lamp. 

*'Iwill vrrite to you, I will write to-night," Thorhilda 
said, in a hurried whisper, as Mrs. Godfrey entered the 
room by the further door. 

**And your teller triff contain a definite answer f'* Peroival 
Meredith urged in tones not less fervid than her own. 

•'Yes, yes." 

" You will say Yes or No; please promise me UiisT* 

Before Thorhilda could reply, Mrs. Godfrey was there 
between them, her purple satin gown with all its ribbons 
and laces rustling impressively ; a hand was held out in 
congratulation to each, her eyes were bright with ready, 
sympathetic tears. 

*' It is settled, it is all settled and decided," she be^jan, 
almost sobbing in her emotion. 

Thorhilda had no heart to undeceive her ; nay, now she 
had no desire. It would be decided so soon, and snrely, 
surely, it must be as her Aunt Milicent was thinking. 
And very naturally Percival Meredith had no wish to 



interpose. He felt that the chain vra9 being tightened 
precisely in the direction he wished. And -there was good 
advice in the old proverb^ ** Let well alona" 



OHAPTEBXL. 
A NioBT or QuBsnoNcro. 

Ths more insight a man acquires into human nature^ 
the more it seems possible to him that a human life may- 
be lived from the cradle to the grave without once, evei» 
for one whole hour, having been seriously brought fae» 
to face with any serious human problem. 

Thorhilda Theyn imagined that she had faced many* 
problems, and, as we have seen, her life waa no thought- 
less, careless life. Her character had always been a more 
or less perplexing and contradictory one. Her Unele 
Godfrey, discerning the inconsistencies of her tempera- 
ment while she was yet quite young, had done his utmost 
to bring about certain changes, oertain developments 
which should tend to a greater harmony, and his effprta 
had been by no means unavailing. The very difficulty he 
had had, the mere fact that he had watched over so many 
B^'vggles, noted so many small conquests, witnessed the 
growth of such a sweet affectionateness, the dawning and 
increasing of an intellect ao clear, so full of fine percep^^ 
tion, the strengthening of all impulses toward things good 
and right and pore and true, the very fact that it had beea 
liis duty, his pleasnre, thus to watch over her, to endeavor 
to influence her, had drawn the lK>nd of affectionate rela* 
tionship closer and closer between them. No father oe 
daughter could have been nearer to each other, or dearer. 
Yet the canon had never allowed his tenderness to blind 
him. He knew of the struggle that was going on now ; it 
may be that he understood its true nature better than. 
Thorhilda herself did. And if he said but little, ha 
prayed the more^ not dreaming how his prayer was to ba 
answered. 

Peroival Meredith staid to dinner that evening, de- 
claring that he had not intended it, in proof of which ha 
glanced toward his morning coat ; and when after dinner, 
Thorhilda and her aunt entered the drawing-room to- 
gether, arm-in-arm, they found Gertrude Douglas there,, 
a thing that often happened. Miss Douglas was always^ 
made welcoma 

"It must be so dreadfully dull for her at home," Mrs.. 
Godfrey would remark to her husband. *' And with all. 
her talent for sociability, it seems such a pity that she 
should be buried night sAiet night the Winter through in 
that most dingy of little parlova" 

"But consider the father and mother f" the canon. said^ 
suggestively. 

'* Ah, they have lived their life ! Gertrude is not, un- 
happily, very young ; but all her life, her true life, is yet 
to liva Oh, I think of her often I There is no one in all 
this neighborhood suitable for her ; and when Thorhilda 
is happily settled I shall certainly try to do something for 
Ctotrude — take her to some southern watering-plaoe for a 
couple of months, or eien go abroad with her. There is. 
no one else to do anything to help her ; and if she was a& 
attractive as Qiroe herself, she could not round the chancea^ 
of her life in a neighborhood like thia And she is so^ 
clever, so charming, so amiable — oh, I must turn my 
attention to her when this ia over." 

It was not often that Oanon Godfrey said a severe thing,, 
or aught that had even the ahadow of severity about it 
But his eyes were not dosed. 

" I have no wish to interfere for one moment with one- 
kindly intention of yours, my dear Millicent," he replied ;. 
*' but I have a firm impression that Miss Douglas is quit^ 
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-equal to taking oare oi henelt It seems to me eTen pro- 
i)able that if she bad been less eyidentlj equals less effort 
had been needed on the part of her -friends. Most men 
Jike to do what I did myself — to disooyer for themselves 
the goodness, the trath, the real beauty of charac- 
ter, of the woman they would choose for their wife. No- 
thing distresses me so much as to think of effort being 
made, even of the slightest, to interfere with a^Molnte 
freedom! of choice — ^if, indeed, that is the right word— =-but 
it is not True men, true women, have no choice in the 
matter. It is almost a vulgarism in these days to say that 
marriages are made in heaven ; my feeling certainly is 
this, that the happiest and highest marriages are not made 
4it all — they are the result of most inevitable laws. Ooe 
feels that this had to be, this and no other." 

** Ah, well ! you are a little quixotic, dear ; you always 
were in such matters as these — not that I have thought 
any the less of you for thai" 

The canon understood Miss Douglas better than his wife 
^id : and yet even he did not comprehend her shallow na- 
ture to its last widening ring. On this evening she was 
a little perturbed by something that had happened at 
home ; and her perturbation took the form it often did, 
making itself evident in a restless, glittering, fascinathig 
excitement of word and manner. For an hour or so after 
the two gentlemen had come back to the drawing-room 
«he took the lead in conversation, and her uncertainly 
directed effort was not unsnccessf ui. Part of the time she 
walked up and down the room, declaring herself utterly 
unable to sit stilL 

" I know what yon must be thinking of me,^ she said, 
laughingly, as she turned once more, her rose-colored 
^ress shining as she came nearer the lamp, the large and 
fine outlines of her figure showing to more and more ad- 
vantage. " I know what you must be thinking. I once 
read a novel, years ago— it seemed to me stupid and anti- 
quated even then ; now I believe that it, and the set it be- 
longs to, are all the fashion among people of culture. 
I haven't any culture, I never had, and therefore I don't 
admire * Pride and Prejudice,' nor any other of Miss Ans- 
t3n's novels. Tet I will say this— yon can't forget them ! 
Jast now myself reminded myself of a certain scene : A 
young lady, a Miss Bingley, is walking about a drawing- 
room one evening, and the gentleman to whom her atten- 
tions are directed perceives that she has a good figure, and 
has taken this method of displaying it I never get up to 
walk about for five minutes without thinking of that 
«cene.*' 

"A proof of the graphic forcefnlness of Miss Austen's 
writing," Oanon Godfrey interposed. 

••'And yet. Uncle Hugh," Thorhilda replied, "with the 
exception of the characters of Emma Woodhouse and 
Aone Elliot, there are not many characters one would 
xsare to choose as patterns in life ; and Emma is as charm- 
ing by reason of her faults as of her virtues. The whole 
-atmosphere of Miss Austen's novels is full of a charm all 
her owfi ; yet surely it is not so very elevating, not so very 
full of incentive to live and move by the highest standard 
of alL For instance, every one in marrying, or in giving 
in marriage, thinks first of a decent settlement" 

•*That is precisely why and where I can admire her 
novels," (Gertrude Douglas broke in, cutting in two the 
very sentence in which Thorhilda had meant to explain 
something of her own ideal — perhaps to the benefit of 
more than one of the interested listeners present there. 
**That characteristic of her books would alone be suf- 
ficient to win me to her siJe," Miss Douglas declared, 
with an openness of revelation meant to be enchanting, 
bat which was more or less of a shock to at least one 



listener. ** It is the merest hypocrisy to say that povert/ 
may be preferable to wealth ; and we all of us know it— 
that is, all of us to whom the word * poverty ' brings aay 
meaning whatever. But what do yon know of it, Tbord* 
dear — what can you ever know ? I don't want to speak 
of mjself~it is not good taste, I am aware. But in bU 
your life you have never suffered so mnch as I have done 
this week because one of my fath^s two farms is nnleti 
and he cannot find a tenant" 

And then even Miss Douglas's fine powers of self-snsten* 
ance gave way in a slight measure. She still continued 
to walk to and fro between the lamplight and the shade ; 
but only those who watched her closely could see the 
tears that heightened the lustre of her bright eyes, and 
the quivering that deepened the pathos of her beantifal 
mouth. 

" I know you are friends, all of you," she continued, by- 
and-by, with most pathetic tones in her liquid and musical 
voice. " If you had not been, I conld not have spoken so. 
And I have said nothing — nothing of all that I might hawe 
said, of all that even this seemingly slight matter means 
to me. I would not have spoken at all, but for your sake* 
Thorda, dear, that you might feel to the full how happy 
you are, what splendid reasons you have for being so 
happy !" 

Thorhilda was sitting upon the sofa by her aunt's side ; 
she was soon overcome by this unusual display of enH>- 
tion. Percival Meredith, sitting opposite to her, staring 
into the glowing fire, seemed lost in a very mist of per^ 
plexity. He scarcely dared to lift his eyes to the teufnl 
face of Miss Douglas ; yet, for the first time^ h^ voice 
sounded strangely winning in his ears, strangely cluug^ed 
with some new spell of enchantment Was this indeed 
the voice he had listened to so often ? were these the 
tones he had heard with such indifference ? 

There were no signs of any further breaking-down on 
the part of Miss Douglas ; yet by-and-by Thorhilda drew 
her away to her own room, where a cheery fire was bum- 
ing, with an easy-chair pushed forward to the fender, a 
pale- blue dressing-gown laid ready, with fur-lined slip- 
pers, cashmere shawl, and tiny gypsy-table with its trajr 
of lovely china all prepared for the last cup of hot choc^ 
olate. Brushes were spread out upon the toilet-table, 
hot water was ready in the cans, a maid waiting in the 
dressing-room that was between Thorhilda's room and 
the one occupied by Miss Douglas. 

Gertrude Douglas nnderstood all that was to be de- 
cided that night to the fall^perhaps even better than 
Miss Theyn herself nnderstood. 

Was it onlf/ during the lasi few hours that a new and 
strange idea had taken possession of Qertmde's mind 
and heart? 

Had the uplifted face, the admiring eyes, the expresnon 
of deep sympathy she had discerned while watching Pez^ 
cival Meredith aught to do with the attitude she displajed 
now ? Thorhilda was instantly aware of a change. 

<«Da think of it all, dear— do think seriously," Mias 
Douglas begged, sitting herself in the depth of the easiest 
of easy-chairs, and sinking back exhausted with the con- 
tending emotions of the evening. "Do think/ It is not 
a matter of life and death — but it is all-important, so ftir 
as life is concerned. Have courage, dear. If you cannot 
love him as you feel you ought to love your future hus- 
band, do dare to say so ! And if there should be any one 
else — I don't mean any one in particular — but if there 
should be, do not let anything that I have said oome be- 
tween you. After all, wealth or povertyr what is it ? It 
is only for this life, dear Tbigitized by VnOOQ It 
) the ring of — not fabQe 
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of the Trant of certain coherent sincerity, smote upon the 
heart and brain of Thorbilda as an ontward blow had 
donei She raised her head from Miss Donglas's knee, 
said '* Good-night" in a kind of stupor, and went to her 
own room, dispensing with the services of her maid for 
that night 

For a while she eat alone, not oaring to take off eTen 
the few ornaments she had worn, bnt resting her wearied 
head upon the sofa before the Aire. 

" Lonely 1" she said in the half-andible whisper that 
people nse who are ronsed by deep emotion. '* Lonely ! 
How any one might smile to hear me ntter the word t 
The one intimate friend with which circnmstanoe has 
provided me is in the very next room ; the two kindest 



She had only been partially aware of the betrayal of 
which Damian Aldenmede had been gnilty that night in 
the coast -goardsman's cottage^ and it was not in her 
nature to dwell upon an accidental word wrong from a 
man by the sight of a woman's suffering. 

She had never at any time dwelt much upon the idea 
that the artist might care for her, nor was she a woman to 
linger in a long reverie over such a possibility. She had 
been drawn to him— drawn by his superiority over every 
other man she had met— and she had been fully aware of 
the fact that he had reciprocated to the full whatever feeU 
ing of mere admiration she had given to him. Beyond 
that she had not oonsdonsly permitted her thought, her 
emotion, to stray. How far she might be governed by . 
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C^aardians ever woman had are in the room below, and 
the one man whom I know does love me greatly is not 
half a dozen miles away. Yet, yet^ I] am as lonely as the 
loneliest woman in the world !" 

Presently she rose to her feet and began walking up 
and down the room, and when her eye caught sight of her 
writing-table, the paper lying ready, the pens in admired 
disorder, everything seeming to await that one word she 
had promised to write, she felt impelled all at once to a 
new level of thought and emotion. 
^ Was it possible that she had yet a decision to make ? 
No, that could not be 1 Yet she might still unmake one- 
one made rather by others than by herself. 

It was a terrible hour. A more passionately loving 
woman, or one aroused to a deeper depth of passionate 
Jmman loving, had known no such inner contention. 



things of which she was largely unconscious she could 
not know. We none of us know. We are influenced by 
motives we have never suspected, led by hopes we have 
never grasped, deluded by visions into which we have 
never looked. So it is that men find themselves on the 
edge of precipices from which they start back aghast, like 
travelers coming to the cliff-top in the thick white mist of 
Autumn eveninga It is well for the traveler who haa 
firm and safe land behind him to retreat upon. 

All complications, all pressures notwithstanding, Thor-^ 
hilda Theyn knew that up to this hour safety was hers. 
Yet she did not say to herself, as she might have done, 
that by one strong wrench she might break every strand 
of the fine network of oiroumstancer by which she was 
enmeshed. byVrrC 

Of a dozen people knowing the truth as to the battloi 
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•he foQgbt alone in her own room that night, it is poaei- 
ble that while six might haTe blamed her, the other aix 
woald oertainlj have been fonnd aad for pity. 

It mntt be remembered that the waa atill yooog. 
Where is the man or woman who baa pateed irom obild- 
4iood to middle age without making some grieToos mis- 
takes ? Who has known nothing of loTe's treaohery ? of 
ihe betrajal of that loTe which *' was not love at ali,** bnt 
Tf>t came with all lair and plaosible seeming and promise 
of love ? 

And Thorhilda Tbeyn waa not only yonng. Notwith- 
•tandiog a certain adequate intellectoal development, she 
was still simply and aingnlarly yoothful in many ways ; 
almost impossibly yonthfaL In the matter of love, and 
all love's mystic meaniog, she was little more than a child. 

The little she did know she had been told, and that not 
too wisely. Had she known the truth with regard to her- 
eelf that night» she would have known that the real love 
of her heart had yet to be truly awakened. 

Tet so long, so peraisteotly, had her Aunt Millicent, 
whom she trusted to the uttermost, seemed to consider 
her love for Percival Meredith a settled thing, tlat 
ecaroely one thought of question on this head seemed to 
lise up to confront her. And it was not only Mrs. God- 
frey who had done this grievous thing ; Mrs. Meredith 
had added her share of the weight of pressure ; Oettrude 
DougUs— until to-night — bad added hers. And of late 
the canon had been all but silent— silent with a ailence^ 
that was one day to be his bitterest memory. 

So it was that she was left alone to fight with her worst 
«nemy, herself; to see on one hand the luxury, the ease, 
the. freedom from care, the presence of every desirable 
•thing that had come to aeem needful to her life. There 
was no need for imagination here. She saw this strong 
temptation in its highest light, clearly, distinctly. 

And why should she look upon it as a temptation at all t 
why not accept all that was offt^red to her in the spirit in 
*which every one who surrounded her was expecting her to 
accept it— as a natural result, a natural consequence ? 

In this question and its answer lay all her difficulty. 
There was only one answer ; and she returned it to herself, 
shrinking from its full meaning. 

** I have not been able to accept the offer of Percival 
Meredith's hand at once, and without hesitation, because 
I know that in marrying I should wish to feel that my 
•husband was the best man I hsd ever seen, the highest soul 
I had ever known. I appreciate Mis. Browning's utter* 
«nce on this head to the full: 

** * Unless you can think, vrhen the song is done. 

No otlier is soft in the rhythm ; 
Unless yon can feel, when left by one. 

That all men else go with him : 
Unless yon can know, when upraised by his breath 

That your beauty itself wants proving ; 
Unless you can swear, * For life, for death f 

Oh, fear to call it loving.* 

^* Is it thus with me ? li is noL But they ray, they 
«11 say, that this is only natural, that that deeper, intenser 
love will come. Perhaps it might have done, perhaps it 
might, if I had never seen any other man, any higher, 
«obIer, greater. And I believe^ I admit it to myself now 
and here, that that ether is as much greater in soul as he 
is poorer in means. As to whether he cares for me or not, 
with that caring, I do not know, I only dream. Certainly 
it is nothing but a dream, and one that, perhaps, could 
never be realized. Of Percival's love I am very sure. And 
1 mean to live as truly as I can, as nobly ; but if 1 
fail, shall I not remember ? Shall I not see a strong, 
apiritual face looking into mine sadly, reproachfully ; ] 



the face of one who would have led me onward and np* 
ward, step by step ?" 

Then for a whil^ thought itself seemed to pause ; and 
the visions that came were not such as to fix themsalves on 
the mind by means of formed words and phraaes. And 
each vision seemed to be twofold, to diaoloae now this 
side^ now thai At last qnite suddenly, aa day began to 
break, worn and wearied with the night's perplexity, 
Thorhilda threw herself on the sofa by her writing-table 
and began to write. 

*' I will think no more, I will hesitate no more,** she 
said to herself in some agitation. " I will give my pro- 
mise to Percival Meredith, and my life to God. May He 
do with me aa He will" 

The note was written in the gray dawu ; then Mias 
Theyn slept a while, to be awakened by a very hurricane 
of wind and rain dashing upon her casement ; and even 
then it seemed as if at the foot of the far-off clifls she 
could hear the sounding of the sleepless, melancholy sea. 

" Not the sort of morning one would have chosen to 
make one's first greeting to* a plighted bride,' isn't that 
the proper phrase, dear ?" her Aunt Millicent said, an hour 
or two later, when Thorda went down. The cheeriest and 
warmest of coal fires was burning in the wide grate, light* 
ing up the dining-room with a ruddy glow. Mrs. Qodfrey 
kissed the girl with a warm and motherly kiss on either 
cheek ; the canon's lips were pressed tenderly to her fore- 
head ; and he held her hand a while, not caring to look 
much into the face he had read at the first glance. 

Presently a bell was rung, the servants came in, and sat 
down quietly in their places, and the canon opened his 
Bible and read : 

*<The light of the body is the eye : if, therefore, thine eye he 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light. 

" No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate the one, 
MT.d love the other ; or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve Qod and mammon. 

« Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, wtiat 
ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment ? 

''Seek ye first the kingdom of Ood, and His righteousness ; and 
all these things shall be added uuto you." 

(To be continued.) 



THE RABBIT AND THE GRASSHOPPERS. 

AN OTO MYTH. 
By Rev. J, Owen Dorset. 

When Wakanti, the Great Spirit, created men, he gaT8 
them tobacoo. But there were other kinds of people oo 
the earth in those days, and among them were the Qraaa- 
hopper people, who dwelt in a \rillage. These people 
persecuted the human raoe and wished to take the 
tobaoco away from them; for in those days the malei 
of all races of beings were very fond of tobacco. 

These Grasshopper people were maoh larger than 
grasshoppers are at present; in fact, all of the myate> 
rious animals and beings of that ancient time were of 
remarkable size, and possessed extraordinary powera at 
oompared with the men and animals of to-day. 

One of the mythic characters was Ma-yan, the Earth* 
woman. She dwelt in a lodge with her grandson, Miah* 
ching-e, the Rabbit. Ma-jan was the especial friend of 
the human raoe, and when she saw them abused by th« 
Grasshoppers, her sympathy was aroused, and she oalled 
on her grandson to assist her. «y 

Said Ma-yan : *' My grandson, let us go to the Grss» 
hopper Tillage. Wakanta gave tobaooo to your uncle% 
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tmi the Grassboppera bare taken it awaj from them. 
Therefore, let as go and see what can be done for the re- 
lief of yoar andea." Ma-jan called the human race her 
children ; and as the Babbit was her grandchild, all men 
were his "fathers*' and all women were his *' fathers* 
listers," or, as white people wonld saj, his "annts.*' 

When the Rabbit and Ma-jan arrived at the outskirts 
<rf the Qrasthopper Tillage, the old woman said to him : 
**Mj grandson, do whateTer you decide to do." Then 
the Rabbit cried out He cried so loud that he made the 
whole earth shake. 

'* Wft t" said the Grasshoppers ; "a very bad deitj has 
come. We shall be exterminated. Let us trj to appease 
his anger by an oflfering." 

So the Grasshopper chief took some tobacco and gave 
it to the Rabbit The latter handed it to his grand- 
mother, and she put it into her sack. Then the old 
woman and her grandson went again to the outside pf 
the Tillage^ as if they intended going home. Bat they 
did not go very far. The Rabbit cried out again, when 
he stood a little nearer the village than when he first cried 
out, and he made the earth shake more than on the pre- 
vious occasion. 

The Grasshoppers said : ''Hau! it will be an evil day 
for us. Liet the chief give him some more tobacco." 

Then one of the chiefs took some tobacco which he 
gave to the Rabbit 

**Well, grandmother,** said the latter, ''here is the 
cesi Take it It will be very easy for me to get it from 
ihenk** Once more he and his grandmother went beyond 
the village. 

When he reached a point that was a little nearer the 
village than was that at which he stood on the second 
occasion, he cried out the third time, making an earth- 
quake much greater than the others. This increased the 
alarm of the Grasshoppers. "Oh, these deities are very 
bad. Thej have come very close to us. Ho I let one of 
the chiefs give them tobacco, as before." 

The Grasshopper chief took tobacco again, and gave it 
to the Rabbit The latter said as follows : "Well, grand- 
mother, they will be very easy to overcome. Here is the 
rest of the tobacca** 

And she took it from him, saying: '*Well, my grand- 
eon, that is about enough." 

Four being the sacred number, it was necessary for the 
hero to cry out again. So when he had retired again, be 
fetnrned a little nearer to the village. And on crying 
out he made the whole earth shake many times, and f^r 
worse than ever before. 

The Grasshoppers were exceedingly terrified, and all 
of them flew upward, abandoning their village. But 
before they departed, each one took a chew of tobacco 
in his mouth. And this is the reason why all Grass- 
hoppers are jast as if they chewed tobacco; and when 
any person touches one, it sends from its mouth a dark 
yellow liquid, resembling tobacco jaice. If yon do not 
believe this, just notice the first Grasshopper that you 
<st('h. 

So the Rabbit and Ma-yan got all of the tobacco which 
the Grasshoppers had abandoned. The old woman scat- 
tered the tobacco all over the land ; ' and all the seeds 
sprouted. And tobacco has grown in the land from that 
time to the present day. 

>< ■#*!< 

GREEK WOMEN. 
Thbt Webb BBAtmruL Aim Hafpt in the Aktiqux Golden Age. 
MoDEBxr writers complain that ancient life in Greece 
«iust have been hateful in its monotony— flavorless to men. 



colorless to women. But they forget that society, as we 
have it, did not then exist even in outline ; that the feverish 
restlessness, and the identification of habits between the 
sexes, delighted in by us, would have been to those Hel- 
lenic women as unnatural and revolting as we now think 
the Spartan girls' nude races or the circumstances of the 
Diouysiac festivals. Oalm and restful, they bided at home 
as of the eternal nature of things— as rivers run in their 
appointed course and forest trees flouriah where they are 
set They had their duties, their pleasures, their occupa- 
tions, which gave them the interest they needed, and took 
from them the curse of ennui consequent on idleness. 
Indeed, they had enough to do, especially in a climate 
which renders repose oecessary as well as pleasurable ; for 
all that we tnm oot now by machinery in large quantities 
was then done by women at home, and the greatest 
and richest ladies actively superintended the work they 
did not absolutely do with their own hands. They 
had their accomplishments too, as well as those more ne- 
cessary labors of spinning, weaving, embroidering and 
making their garments. The woman artist of Pompeii is 
as she might be to-day— barring her unattainable grace — 
with her artist pose, considering her work, her box of 
paints lyiog on the broken colamn, and the draped 
Hermes, which is her model, featly copied in the sketch 
before her. They had to learn music and dancing, and 
other things besides— mostly learnt by musical notation, 
which gave them, as well as the men, that marvelous'grace 
which comes from rhythmic movement All that they did 
was the v^ry incarnation of grace, and, ssve as Bacchantes, 
all that they were bore the stamp and seal of modesty. As 
Nereids, giving sea-panthers drink ; as maidens gsther- 
ing flowers; as marketwomen selling caged Loves, like 
singing-birds held by the wing — they are supreme in that 
unconscious harmony of line and action of which we have 
loet the very rudiments. A sprawling, indecorous *' Ru- 
bens woman " oould have been found in Athens no more 
than an Elizabethan ruff and farthingale, or a tailor-made 
dress, with a high-peaked hat In life and death they 
were the same— self-conscious, dignified, beautiful. The 
vase where the Athenian matron, Eucoline, is seated, re- 
ceiving with the nobleness of resignation the last farewells 
of her family, is an instance of this wonderful personal 
charm, as well as an evidence of the respect in which good 
women were held. Grave and calm, if sorrowful, too, she 
sits there, knowing her fate and accepting it with the pa- 
tience of self-respect Her father supports her ; her hus- 
band, just arrived from a journey, advances to embrace 
her ; one child clings to her knees ; the other is in the 
nurse's arms. She blesses them before she leaves them 
for the dim fields and the dark river below, while they, 
standing in the light of the sun, will deck her tomb with 
myrtle and mallow, in honor of the beautiful life that has 
passed into a memory hallowe 1 by love and sanctified by 
sorrow. In the tombs, again, the beautiful woman sits on 
an equality with her husband, and as another slight indi- 
cation, in the vase of Alphens and Arethusa, the god is 
hideous and the nymph divinely fair. — Fortnightly Review. 



Hops to thb End. — God reigns and leads His children. 
All souls are in Bis hands. He can restrain the evil and 
turn aside the power of the wicked. Our loved ones are 
in His hands. He doeth all things welL 

**No MAN or woman of the humblest sort** says Phil- 
lips Brooks, "can really be strong, gentle, pure and good, 
without the world being better for it, without somebody 
being helped and comforted by the very|existenoe of that 
goodness. '• Digitized by ^ 
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THE DEFEAT AND DEATH OF SISERA. 

By S. W. Partkidge. 
(Judged iT. 5.) 

I. 

HUD is dead ; and Israel, on idol-worship bent, 

Is by Jehovah left, in wrath, to reap her punishment ; 

And so, for twenty tedious years, beneath this righteous ban. 

By Jabin sorely is oppressed, the King of Canaan. 

The peasant chooses timidly the unfrequented road ; 
The vineyard is untended now, the highway is untrod ; 
Around the village spring, alas, the foeman's arrows fly ; 
The corn is at the wine-press threshed, in dread and secrecy. 

Now Deborah, the prophetess, of nature brave and calm. 
Was dwelling in Mount Ephraim, beneath a stately palm ; 
And, in their woe and penitence, to her the people came, 
To learn their duty in this hour of sorrow and of shame. 

She sent to sacred Kedesh straight, for Abinoam^s son : 
*^ Barak, ^' she said, ^^ Jehovah still is the Delivering One ; 
From Naphtali and Zebulun ten thousand men must go 
To Tabor, headed by thyself, to fight the tyrant foe. 




"Nine hundred iron chariots, a multitude of men, 
Has Jabin's captain, Sisera, to fight us with — what then ? 
They to the torrent Kishon straight shall be enticed by me, 
And, Barak, I will certainly deliver them to thee." 

''Yes," answered Barak, ''I will go, but thou must go as well. 
To prompt, lest I mistake the day for saving Israel." 
''Agreed," she said, "but, Barak, mark, thou wilt no honor gain^ 
For by a feeble woman's hand will Sisera be slain." 

So Deborah went with him, and he summoned to the fight 

From Zebulun and Naphtali ten thousand men of might ; 

Ill-armed, and footmen every one, without a sword or spear. 

Yet eager for the conflict all, and nothing did they fear, by vrrOOQ IC 
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As, honey-laden all its layers^ some goodly spreading lime 
Is murmurous with myriad bees in the glad Summer time. 
So Tabor seemed that Winter day a seething mass of life 
A-weary of their slavery, impatient for the strife. 

Then all his iron chariots, and all his host, amain 

Did Sisera, with eager haste, assemble on the plain ; 

And there, beneath the star-lit sky, all spread abroad they lay. 

Beady, like wolves around a flock, to pounce upon the prey, 

II. 

" Up, Barak, up ! Jehovah's day, th' appointed day, behold ; 
That outspread multitude below into thine hand is sold : 
He goes before thee, follow Him, rush down upon the foe 
That proudly and defiantly awaits the shock below.*' 

Strange darkness, lurid and intense, is gathering around. 

The vivid lightning cleaves the sky, the thunder shakes the ground ; 

All suddenly the goodly plain grows wierdly dull and dim. 

As Barak rushes down at dawn, his thousands after him. 

The rattling thunder louder roars, dark, darker grows the sky. 
And in the foemen's faces fast the slanting hailstones fly : 
The chariot-steeds are furious, and madly plunge and rear. 
And through the scarce-awakened host is panic everywhere. 

Old hoary Hermon, dimly seen, like some tall, sheeted ghost. 

Ne'er saw so ctrange a sight before as when that surging host 

With one strong impulse threw away their cumbrous spears and swordr. 

And fled across the ooay plain to Kishon's swollen fords. 

HI. 

Dejected, weary, Sisera, all chance of victory gone, " 
Alighting from his chariot, flies acix>ss the plain alone. 
And, wandering aimless on, intent to save at least his life. 
Comes near the friendly tent, at last, of Jael, Heber's wife. 

She saw the captain coming, and cried out, ^^ Come in, my lord. 
Fear not, for there is safety here from leraers vengeful sword ;" 
So down, behind the curtain there, he lay, concealed from view. 
And o'er him, with a woman's care, an ample cloak she threw. 

*' I thirst," the chieftain faintly cries. '^ A little water, pray !" 
And forth she brings a skin of lebn, and pours it out straightway ; 
The goodliest dish in all the tent to his parched lips she bore, 
And once again he laid him down, with mantle covered o'er. 

'* At the tent-door I pr'ythee stand," said h^|||p abject fear, 
''And see that no man enters, mind, while I am sleeping here; 
And if, inquiring anxiously, a stranger should pass by, 
* No pian, no man is here,' shall be thy firm and prompt reply." 

Stmnge thoughts in Jael's mind arose, as she that form surveyed— 
A monster that had never spared a matron, child or maid ; 

A tyrant that had filled their cup with sorrow to the brimoj^j^j^g^ by Crr'OOQlC 
What would her people think to find that she had sheltered Mm t ^ 

VoL.XllL Na3.— 12. 
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She paused a single moment, then hushingly she crept. 

And 'With the tent-peg mallet there she smote him while he slept. 

Writhing in agony ho turned, and waking, half arose. 

But fell again to rise no more, beneath her furious blows. 

In her left hand a tent-peg, the mallet in her right. 

She smote him on the head again, with all her woman's might ; 

Sheer through the temples, through the brain, the sharp, hard tent-peg went. 

And pinned the chieftain to the ground — a ghastly punishment. 

Victorious Barak, in pursuit, approached the tent anon : 

'* Come in," cried Jael, *' and thy foe here safely look upon ;" 

And lo, behind the curtain there, on hie low, gory bed. 

She showed him where, transfixed and pale, his enemy lay dead. 

What signals lit the mountain-side, what shoutings rent the plain. 
For joy that Jabin was overcome; and Sisera was slain ! 
And to Harosheth Goim the foemen they pursued. 
Till not a single man or horse before their fury stood. 

IV. 

I'hen sang th' exultant Deborah, with Barak at her side :. 
" Ye chiefs of Canaan, listen, while I sing with patriot pride : 
And you, ye nobles of our land, while I essay to tell 
Our great Jehovah's boundless love to ingrate Israel. 

" Brave Issachar — ^his chief est men, a well-compacted band. 
Did, as a faithful body-guard, around our Barak stand ; 
And Zebulun and Naphtali — a valiant brotherhood. 
In fiercest brunt of battle dire the foemen's might withstood. 

*' Dan — he forsooth was busied with his ships along the beach ; 
The other side the Jordan, Gad was scarcely within reach ; 
Deliberative Reuben kept alooi from battle shocks. 
Preferring rather to remain among his bleating flocks ! 

/'And why did Asher cravenly in his safe creeks abide, 
' And cursed Merom from the fight ingloriously hide ? 
My love with those who nobly fought, and won for us the day ; ' 
My hate, my bitter hate, with those who, recreant, kept away. 

"At Taanach and Megiddo, there, in serried might they stood. 
Proud Canaanitish chiefs, athirst for booty and for blood ; 
But not a captive did they scxze, nor ring nor jewel win. 
With all their haughty, scornful threats, and all their battle din. 

**Thou swollen toyrent, Kishon, across thy path they fled, ^ 

. Th' afErighted horses broke their hoofs along thy rocky bed ; 
Scattered by sword and javelin, by flood, by sling and stone. 
Of Sisera's defiant host not one remained, not one. 



** His mother at her window stands, and through the lattice cries : 
* Why does my darling son not come to glad my longing eyes ? 
Why are his steeds so indolent, his chariot- wheels so slow ? 
My Sisera, methought, should have returned long, long ag{i?ed by 
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'*'The booty they have certainly divided long ere this, 

A female slave or two will be for every man, I wis ; 

And Sisera will bring me home fine raiment from his share, 

And for his darling mother's neck embroidery rich and rare/ 

'* Poor doting one, thy hapless son thou waitesi; for in vain. 
For dead he lies at Jael's feet, a tent-peg through his brain. 
So, ever for Thy people. Lord, in mercy interpose ; 
So perish, God of Israel, so perish all Thy foes/' 



THE RISE AND GROWTH OF OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL. 



Bt Walter Edqab MoCann. 

Thb fotmding of a great city is always an event of an 
flxinordinaiy oharaoier, and it is not surprising that in 
iftor generations men living npon those sites should 



' hold intense curiosity with regard to the beginning of 
their community. Very few cities have been deliberately 
founded. We have the strange legend of the origin of 
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3HB OLD BUBNES OOTTAOK, WA8HIM0T0N. D. C 

Borne ; but with this, as with all similar narratives in 
relation to the great cities of the past, there is always 
some snpemataral or allegoric element woven, and we 
find it impossible to separate fact from fancy. 

Of the beginning of the wonderful towns of our day 
how much do wo know ? — that Paris was the Lutetia, 
with its mud huts and savage settlements, conquered by 
Julius CflBsar ; that London was one of the chief stations 
of the Romans in Britain ; that Now York was settled by 
the Dutch, and so on. Usually chance or accident has 
determined the location, and rarely have people come to- 
gether with the deliberate purpose of establishing a seat 
of residence. Wherever this course has been followed 
the result commonly has been failure, and there is more 
ihan one such monument of futile effort and vain am- 
bition. 

The City of Washington really owes its existence to 
necessity. The condition of Congress during the Bevo- 
lation can scarcely be conceived now, when the body as- 
sembles without fuss or inconvenience, and transacts its 
business in a leisurely fashion that is sometimes ex- 
tremely imtating. Then, eveiything was uncertainty and 
danger. By the stress and pressure of war the legisla- 
tors were frequently obliged to adjourn from one place 
tor another, and there was absolutely no spot of security. 
Even Philadelphia, with its comfortable homes and sober 
customs, was unsafe, and in 1783 the wise lawgivers of 
the land were diiven to Princeton almost at the point of 
the bayonet. 

It will be seen by this how greatly the need was felt of 
a capital or central point Every one understood the 
considerations which should govern the selection of such 
a seat, and how much it would redound to the financial 
advantage of the locality where it might be situated. 
The eagerness of the competition which "immediately 
arose as soon as it was determined that a capital should 
be established may be readily imagined. 

For seven years the subject was under discussion, and 
the rivalry of the States, always ardent, at times assumed 
an almost violent character. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Maryland and New Jersey entered eagerly into 
the competition, and offers were made, sometimes of 
almost piteous fervor, to obtain the coveted boon. There 
is something amusing in reading of the arguments pre- 
sented and the inducements held out, now in a vein of 
entreaty and now in indignation. Maryland suggested 
fir«t Baltimore and then Annapolis, and, with Virginia, 
offered to cede any district ten miles square within its 
borders. Baltimore seconded the liberaUty of the State 



to which it belonged, and, like New 
York and Philadelphia, made the 
most extravagant proffers of ground 
for the public buildings, and of 
money to rear them. 

The country at large, however, for 
reasons easily comprehended, was op- 
posed to the location of the capital in 
or near a large city. It was obvioni 
that legislation, to be properly con- 
ducted, must be free from the inter- 
ference of local influences. Hence to 
insure this perfectly it was recognized 
as a necessity that a city should be 
expressly built. 

The story of the fin^ choice Las 
been often told, and will always pos- 
sess a curious interest. To Hamilton 
and Jefferson, over a good dinner and 
some excellent Madeira and punch, 
was due the ultimate decision. Here it was' arranged 
that Philadelphia should be the capital until 1800, and 
that then Congress should sit in the new citj yet to 
rise. The bitterness of the contest, and how nearly 
Baltimore came to being the final selection, may he 
judged from the fact that, on June 28th, 1790, the 
Senate voted on the claims so strenuously put forward 
by that city. There were ten yeas and fifteen nays; 
both Senators from Maryland, oddly enough, Yoting, as 
they had several times previously done, in the negative 
It was then moved to locate the permanent seat of 
Government '* On the River Potomac, at some place be- 
tween the mouths of the Eastern Branch and Conoco- 
cheague.*' Baltimore did not yet give up, for even when 
this Bill was taken to the House, the city by the Patapsco 
was again proposed. The object, as some thought, was 
to kill the measuro altogether. Mr. Scott, of Penn- 
sylvania, objected that there was no water opnveyanoe 
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from Baltimore to the interior of the conn try ; bnt, as he 
pointed out, from the site on the Potomac there was 
direct and most advantageons navigation for more than 
two htmdred miles. Mr. Ldyingston, of New York, pre- 
ferred Baltimore. He saw no advantage in the navi- 
gation facilities npon which so mnch stress had been 
laid, nnless, as he said ironicallj; it should be desired 
to send the Acts of Congress by water to the foot of the 
Alleghany Mountains. His chief objection to the Poto- 
mac was the insalubrity of the site. The members would 
not endanger their health by attending fhe sessions if so 
pestilential a spot for their deliberations were chosen. 

The Bill determining upon the Potomac was finally 
made a law by the small majority of thirty-two to twenty- 
nine in the House and fourteen to twelve in the Senate, 
By a lucky chance North Carolina came in at that time, 
and the dispute, which threatened to become almost in-, 
terminable, was put an end to. Nevertheless, there was 
much discontent when the decision was announced. 
Everybody was well aware that the chief objection to the 
spot — its unhealthiness — was well founded, and there was 
some hope on the part of the disappointed that there 
might yet be another change of purpose. The majority 
of people, however, had by this time become bored and 
disgusted with the controversy, and were rejoiced to 
have it brought to a conclusion. 

President Washington wds now at the height of his 
fame, and upon him devolved the exact selection of a 
site. His views were entirely unhampered, and there 
was a general feeling of confidence in his wisdom and 
unselfishness. Yet it is characteristic of human nature 
that no sooner had he announced his preference, than 
sinister accusations were whispered that he made his 
choice in order to enhance the value of his own estate of 
Mount Yemon. Although a man of much sagacity, and, 
as his transactions in building lots afterward proved, a 
remarkable financier, there could have been no more un- 
just accusation than this. He acted with the caution 
which marked every performance of his life. He saw 
that the site he determined upon had unfailing tidewater 
navigation, was convenient of access to Baltimore and 
the other great cities, possessed magnificent sites for 
public buildings, and afforded unsurpassable advantages 
to meet the varied wants of a populous city. Locating 
it directly between Georgetown and Alexandria, he im- 
agined that he was laying the foundation of a great com- 
mercial emporinm. 

It was on April 15th, 1791, at Jones's Point, near Alex- 
andria, in the presence of a large assemblage, that the 
cornerstone was laid. The chill winds of Spring swept 
over the fields planted in wheat, com and tobacco, owned 
chiefiy by persons of English descent. The agreement 
had been made to sell to the Government what land 
might be needed for public buildings at twenty-five 
pounds an acre, and the rest, for streets and reservations, 
was tendered free. There was an immediate division 
into building lots, which were apportioned between the 
Government and the owners. For about 600 acres in 
the most valuable section of the city the former paid 
336,000. It is now worth more than $50,000,000. 

The name of ** Federal City," bestowed upon the new 
purchase, was selected by the Commissioners, Messrs. 
Johnson and Carroll, of Maryland, and Stuart, of Vir- 
ginia. The territory was called Columbia. It now became 
necessary to determine the boundaries and the location 
of the public squares and buildings, and for this purpose 
the assistance of a certain Major Peter Charles L'Enfant 
was called in. This was the first manifestation of that 
French influence which exercised such sway over the 



mind of Jefferson, and, indeed, was generally, at that 
time, so strong. 

L'En&nt was in his day much oriiioiBed, bat poster- 
ity has at length done him justice. There can be no 
doubt that he was a man of signal ability — even of 
genius. He was bom in France in 1756, and joined the 
American army as an engineer. He had infirmities of 
temper — ^like all men of strong character — ^was domineer- 
ing and impatient of the opinions of others. Naturally 
he followed European models. In the OojbbUs of Qie 
United States, published in Philadelphia, of Jaanary ith, 
1792, will be found a detailed description of Ij'EnfBiifs 
first magnificent scheme with regard to the Federal 
capital ; but even he had no idea of its future growth, 
nor, indeed, had any one except Madison. He, witii 
singular sagacity, seemed to penetrate the fntme. Ha 
words have the tone of prophecy, and he just escaped 
predicting the electric telegraph. He urged for tiie 
capital the most central portion of the country, as re- 
gards territory and population. Those nearest the sest 
of Government would always] posse^ of course, advant- 
ages over those remote. Communities would never be 
on a level unless it should become possible to promul- 
gate laws instantiy. He said : " If the estimate is just 
that we double the population in twenty -five years, wo 
shall speedily behold an astonishing mass of people on 
the Western waters." His calculation, as Mr. Spolford 
remarks, has been signally verified* In 1790 the popn- 
lation of the United States was 4,000,000; in 1810. 
7,000,000 ; in 1830, 13,000,000 ; in 1850, 23,000,000 ; in 
1870, 39,000,000, 

With L'Enfant's peculiarities of disposition and his 
arrogance of temper, it is not surprising that disturb- 
ances soon followed. There was opposition to his 
general theories of the work he had undertaken ; also, 
perhaps, not a littie jealousy. In the end he threw up 
his post and retired sulkily ; but it is a sufficient illus- 
tration of the generosity of his nature that he made no 
effort to annoy those who resumed the design he had 
relinquished, nor did he even publicly criticise them. 
. He died loyal to the country he had adopted. Quaint 
pictures are given of his appearance in his later years— 
'* In a green surtout, walking across the fields, followed 
by racing hunting-dogs." Mr. Corcoran remembers him 
as ''a rather seedy, stylish old man, with a long blue 
or green coat buttoned up to lus throaty and a bell- 
crowned hat ; a little moody and like one wronged." Ho 
lived for years on the Digges farm, about eight miles 
from Washington, and upon his death was buried in the 
family burial-ground upon the estate. There he yet h'es, 
pretty well forgotten. 

He was followed in his work by Andrew Elljcott, a 
Pennsylvania Quaker, and a man of nothing like his 
originality or comprehensive mind ; but the plans pro- 
ceeded under mnch less turbtdent conditions. Ellicott 
is chiefly remembered through his assistant, Benjamin 
Bancker, a negro mathematician and a man of part^ 
Jefferson admired him greatly, and was his earnest 
friend. Bancker was sixty years old at the time he was 
associated with Ellicott, and was '*a portly man, of 
large, noble and venerable presence and a white head.'* 
He wore a drab coat and a qnaker hat He is buried at 
Ellicott City, Maryland. 

The plans proceeded. Says Mr. John Addison Porter : 
"The scheme of Washington has been likened to that of 
ancient Babylon. It has also been termed, 'Philadel- 
phia griddled across Versailles.' Broad avenues, diverg- 
ing from central reservations, in the shape of circles, 
squares and oblongs, make, with the intersections of 
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parallel streets, various triangles and other irregular 
spaces, some of which are owned and used by individuals 
for building purposes, and others kept by the oitj for 
SDudl parks. The beauty and uniqueness of the plan, 
affording space without waste and symmetry without 
sameness, may be seen at a glance. But at the time the 
sity wflfi laid out it was thought to be too fanciful and 
ehimericaL" 

Now came hordes of speculators from many directions, 
bnt their eagerness soon subsided. Purchasers also 
began negotiations from abroad, but there was something 
discouraging in the general aspect There was little faith 
iQ the future, and the sale of lots languished. Washing- 
ton, with his usual business energy, tried to establish 
land agencies in the cities, but they did not prosper. In 
those days the never-failing resource in public financial 
difficulties was a lottery, and some of the most notable 
projects were carried to a successful issue by this device. 
This also was turned to account. 

The first money for the erection of public buildings 
was furnished by Maryland and Virginia, the sum reach- 
ing nearly $200,000. Afterward, Congress authorized a 
loan of $300,000, but obtaining the cash was not the 
same thing. The paper of the body was far from being 
what we nowadays term '* gilt-edged." In the extende»^ 
depression Maryland generously came forward with an- 
other loan of $100,000. Lots sold at this time for from 
fifty dollars to seventy-five dollars. Washington was 
opposed to the sale of large blocks. 

Obviously, the site for the Capitol building was the 
grand plateau, and the President's House was placed at 
a convenient distance, although its situation has been 
much criticised since. The distribution of the Depart- 
ment buildings was to keep them from the influence of 
Congress. 

A prize of $500 with a building-lot was offered for the 
best design for the Capitol, and it was won by an 
amateur, Dr. William Thornton, a native of the West 
Indies. 

On September ISth, 1798, the cornerstone was laid by 
Washington with imposing Masonic ceremonies. The 
Man^and Gazette, of Annapolis, gives an extended ac- 
eount of the proceedings, and mentions that " there ap- 
peared on the southern bank of the Potomac one of 
the finest companies of artillery that hath lately been 
seen, parading to receive the President of the United 
States." 

After the ceremonies the whole company retired to an 
extensive booth, where an ox of 500 pounds weight 
was barbecued, of which the company generally par- 
%ock^ "with every abundance of other recreation." The 
fcstival ended with fifteen successive volleys from the 
aitiUery, " whose military discipline and manoeuvres 
merit," says the patriotic editor, "every recommenda- 
tion." 

The cost of the old Capitol was between two and three 
millions of dollars. The White House was, for some 
reason now unknown, copied from the plan of an Irish 
nobleman's house in Dublin. Its appearance now is 
litUe changed from what it was then. 

Congress moved to the city in the last year of the cen- 
tmy. From a letter of Mrs. John Adams, written to her 
daughter, Mrs. Smith, in 1800, we have quite a vivid 
picture of the capital at that time : " I arrived here on 
Sunday last," she writes, ''and without meeting with 
any accidents worth noting except losing ourselves 
when we left Baltimore, and going eight or nine miles 
on the Frederick Boad, by which means we were oblipred 
to go the other- eight through the woods, where we wan- 



dered for two hours without finding guide or path. But 
woods are all you see from Baltimore till you reach the 
city, which is only so in name. Here and there is a 
small cot, without a glass window, interspersed amongst 
the forests, through which you travel miles without see- 
ing any human being. In the city there are buildings 
enough, if they were only complete and finished, to ac- 
commodate Congress and those attached to it ; but as 
they are not so, and scattered as they are, I see no great 
comfort in them." 

Hon. John Cotton Smith, member of Congress from 
Connecticut, has also described Washington as he saw 
it in the same year — his narrative is graphic and a little 
humorous. As he approached the city he saw that one 
wing of the Capitol only had been constructed, which, 
with the' President's House, a mile distant, both con- 
structed of white sandstone, were shining objects in dis- 
mal contrast with the scene around them. Between the 
President's House and Georgetown a block of buildings 
had been erected called "The Six Buildings." There 
were also other blocks, consisting of two or three dwell- 
ing-houses, in different directions, and isolated wooden 
habitations. There were only two really complete houses 
— Dudley Carroll's and Notley Young's. The roads were 
muddy and unimproved. The Congressmen were obliged 
to find quarters where they could. They paired off in 
rooms on New Jersey Avenue, "a road with two build- 
ings' on each side of it." But they had good beds and 
active servants. 

Sir Augustus Foster, attached to the British Legation 
in 1804, writes in an amusingly querulous and fault- 
finding vein regarding the city. We can almost imagine 
his letter to have been written by the typical traveling 
Briton of our own time. He, however, highly appreciated 
the pretty girls witli which Washington abounded— the 
handsomest, as he confesses, that he ever saw. ''As 
there are few in proportion to the men, it is one of the 
most marrying places in the country;" The ladies were 
charming in appearance, indeed, but, he adds with dis- 
gust, had no literary taste. Dancing and music eked out 
the time, but one grew tired of the monotony of the 
songs. Cards were a resource, and a good deal of gam- 
bling went on. The men played ** brag " and the ladies 
**loo." When tiie pretty creatures were "looed" thev 
pronoxmced the word with a curious affectation, and in 
a mincing way, which vexed Sir Augustus. But he con- 
fesses that he liked the town. 

The sur&use was covered with scrub oaks and malaria- 
dispensing shrubbery. Pennsylvania Avenue was a 
morass overrun with alder-bushes. Streets were an un- 
known luxury. There was only one sidewalk, stretch- 
ing from the Capitol to the Treasu^, and this was made 
of marble chips, which hurt the feet The Congressmen 
lodged in Georgetown, and came to Washington by stage 
over a miserable road. They complained loudly, and de- 
clared that something in the way of improvement must 
be done. Immediately began vast schemes, on paper, of 
symbolic columns, statuary, grand squares, avenues, 
parks, a waterfall and a catiiedraL All this, of coarse, 
came to nothing. 

The dilatory growth of the city for nearly half a cen- 
tury is one of the most singular things in its history. 
Handsome appropriations were made, but the accusation 
that the money wm misapplied and wasted seems but too 
well founded. Jefferson felt that something should be 
done, and expressed himself vehemently. By way of set- 
ting an example, he planted four rows of poplar-trees on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in imitation of Unter den Linden 
in Berlin. * ^ 
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Eirer sinoe the selection of the site for the capital of 
the oonntry there had been dissatisfaction. The work of 
beantifying the city went on so slowlj, and it was such an 
Tinoomfortable place to visit that Congressmen com- 
plained, and the attractions of Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia were gmmblingly contrasted with the miserable 
accommoda- 
tions of Wash- 
ington. The 
question of 
the removal 
of the capi- 
tal, which 
had been dis- 
cassed by the 
dissatisfied 
ever since the 
selection of a 
site had been 
made, was now 
more londlj 
bruited. 
N everiheless, 
in spite of 
all this, the 
place grew to 
some extent 
Honses went 
np, and there 
was a gradnai 
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increase in the population, althoogh nothing like what 
would have been the case under different circumstanoes. 
Eight or nine years thus crept on, when an event oc- 
curred which, for a time, eclipsed in interest the ques- 
tion of the removal of the Capitol and all others. This 
was the breaking out of the War of 1812. JeffSerson, fol- 
lowing the 
example of 
Washington, 
had declined 
a third term» 
and Madison 
was President 
when, in the 
Sum mer of 
that year, 
hostilities 
were declared. 
The event was 
to be, though 
no one sus- 
pected it, of 
great import- 
ance to the 
fortunes of 
the city by 
the Potomac 
Admiral 
Cochran ar- 
rived from 
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Bermuda, Angnst Uth, 1814, ^th 8,000 troops, 
and joined Bear - admiral Gockbnnu Their 
oomlidned vessels-of-war amonnted to twentj- 
three. Their deaign— as soon became known 
in some mysterious way, although at first the 
rumor was not credited — ^was to attack Balti- 
more and Washing^n. Tending 4,000 men at 
Benedict, Ck)ckbum advanced up the Potomac. 

As soon as it became certain that Washing- 
ton was to be the chief object^ of attack, all 
was fright and confusion. The means of de- 
fense were exceedingly imperfect The re- 
Bonroes, in the shape of militia, were small, 
and the troops untrained and already partly 
demoralized. 

The whole country roundabout was in a 
state of excitement Men were hurrying for- 
ward to the defense of the capital ; some on 
foot, some on horseback, and armed with 
weapons of all sorts. The President and the 
members of his Cabinet were in the saddle 
night and day. 

It was Cockbum*li proposition to march on 
Washington, but Qeneral Boss objected. In 
tbe view of the former, the taking of the 
capital would have great effect as a moral 
blow, and would discourage the Americans in 
an extreme degree. There wotdd, also, be 
snhstantial gain, as a large ransom could be 
demanded to save the public buildings. 

Washington at this time comprised only 
about nine hundred houses, scattered over a 
snrface of three miles. The general class of 
inhabitants comprised plain people, living in 
a good deal of discomfort l^ere was nothing of the 
wealth of Baltimore and Annapolis, and hence many, 
almost to the last, could not credit that the British 
had designs upon the capital in preference to those 
dties. The uncertainty prevailed among the American 
authorities, and assisted in the general confusion which 
reigned. But for this, too, there might have been better 
measures adopted for defense. 

An doubt was set at rest, however, on August 24th, 
when ^ the alarmed scouts brought in information that 
tbe enemy were approaching Bladensbui^, where General 
Stsnsbuiy was stationed with the Baltimore militia. The 
story of the battle has been told and retold. The weather 
was frightfully hot There was not a breath of air. 
Hundreds of the English soldiers on the march, with 
their heavy knapsacks and accoutrements, had been 
prostrated, and some never rose again. 

The battle was really fought by Joshua Barney. Three 
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times he drove the British back, and once lus horse was 
shot under him ; but his courage was useless. 

The retreat was a stampede. The Americans threw 
away everything and thought only of escape. The Pre- 
sident and the Secretaries of War and the Navy and the 
Attorney-general fled with the rest The Britisli, tired 
out and satisfied for the moment, did not pursue. 

The fugitives carried consternation to the inhabitants 
of Washington. All day news from the battlefield had 
been awaited with intense anxiety. Now came the first 
few stragglers with the intelligence that fortune was 
against the American arms. This, at first, was doubted ; 
but immediately there followed crowds of frightened 
soldiers, hot, panting, and desperate to get out of reach 
of the iferocions cavalry supposed to be in their rear. 
The terrified citizens rushed out of their houses, carrying 
what goods they could lay hold of. Some had wagons 
and carts, which they hastily loaded up and hurried 
away. Chaos reigned. 

Cockburn and Ross, attended by a guard, were 
the first of the British to enter. As they clattered 
into the city a shot was fired at them from a 
dwelling, which killed General Boss's liorse and 
threw that offleer to tho ground. He rose and 
ordered a volley to be fired at tbe house, and then 
took possession of it in the name of the King. A 
few minutes later it was in flames. 

The British Army now entered the city and 
seized tlie public buildings. The chairs, desks 
and other furniture of the House of Bepresenta- 
tives were piled together and ignited, and soon the 
whole building was in flames. The splendid 
library was not spared. 

A train had been laid at the Navy Yard by 
order of the Secretary of War, and, after a series 
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of frightful explosions, a terrible conflagration burst 
forth there and mingled its g^aie and rosr vith thai of 
the onming capita 

Such was that dreadful Snndaj night Troops had 
been posted along Pennsylyania Ayenue from theOapitol 
to the President's House and the Treasury. The flames 
of these great atruotures -were dancing merrilj sk jward, 
and by their light the soldiers sat down to supper. 

To add to the horror of the scene, a terrible thunder- 
stonn burst over the city. For more than an hour the 
lightning flashed and the thunder rattled and roared. It 
seemed as if the Last Day had arrived. 

Meanwhile, the President and those who had passed 
the day with him, inclading the members of the Cabinet, 
had fled to Virginia. 

While the battle ^;ra8 raging at filadensbnrg Mrs. Madi- 
son was seated at an elevated window in the Preaident's 
House, with a spyglass, watching for her husband's ap- 
proach. At the door stood a carriage filled with costly 
and massive ^late and other valuables. Impatiently she 
awaited a message from Uie President directing her to 
tak^ flight. 

A% length th^ message came. Her last act was to de- 
tach a portrait 61 Washington from the wall by cutting 
the canvas with a rnde knife. 

At Greorgetown she met her husband, who, with his 
snite, was on his way to Virginia. Hasty greetings fol- 
lowed, and they stood for a few minutes watching the 
flames bursting from the Capitol in the distanoe. What 
thoughts were theirs we can only conjecture. But there 
was no time to lose. A hasty understanding was arrived 
at between man and wife, and the two sex)arated. The 
President, Mr. Monroe, Mr. Mason, Mr. Carroll and 
others were taken across the Potomac in a small and 
rickety boat, and reaching the other side, mounted 
horses and rode away. Mrs. Madison returned toward 
Georgetown, and took up quarters in a farmhouse some 
ten miles from that place. Here through the dismal 
night she sat by a window and watched the distuit fire. 

Daybreak presented a gloomy spectacle in the am<^der- 
ing city. When the drums and trumpets sounded the 
reveille, the drunken soldiers and negroes began to 
crawl forth from the coverts, where they had spent the 
last few hours of darkness. 

Cockbum himself rei^peared, his appetite for destruc- 
tion uni^peased. Pillage and riot were renewed. The 
War Office and other public buildings, and the publica- 
tion-office of the National InteUigenoer, were fired. 

The British rear-admiral w«s in boisterous spirits. 
Mounted tipsily on a white, unourried brood mare, fol- 
lowed by her neighing foal, he rode about the streets. 
Frightened women came forth and implored him almost 
on their knees to save their homes. "Never fear," he 
shouted, with drunken enjoyment of their terror. '* You 
shall be much safer under my administration than that 
of Madison." 

Another dreadful incident marked this day. A de- 
tachment of soldiers had been sent to destroy two rope- 
walks at Greenleaf s Point, near the city. The officer 
who had charge of the expedition, after he had com- 
pleted his work, ihrew the lighted torch into an old 
welL He was unawaie that into this receptacle a vast 
quantity of shot, shell, useless cartridges and similar 
material had been thrown. A frightful explosion fol- 
lowed. One hundred officers and men were killed and 
wounded. As the mutilated and the dead were borne 
back to the city another tempest swept over it, and the 
thunder and lightning again added to the horrors of the 
hour. 



By this time the Adtiafa offioen began to ree^ret the 
wanton destruction they had aoeompliehed. There was 
fear that there might be an uprising of the ezasiMtaied 
and desperate people of the surrounding country, and it 
was decided to retreat. 

At nine o'clock at ni^^ tiie advance-guard began to 
leave the scene of devastation. The camp-fires mi tiie 
hill of the Capitol were kept boming while the army 
silently traversed the road to Bladensbuig. 

By the sacking of Washington, 92,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed. The Capitol and its splendid 
library, the President's House, the Treasury, War and 
Post-office buildings, and five private dweUings, w« 
burned. Thirteen private houses were pillaged, and the 
office of the NaHonal Intelligencer ^ two rope-walks, and 
the bridge over the Potomac, were consumed. 

This calamity, which was supposed in Europe to be 
the ruin of the country, was really nothing of the kind, 
and certainly was of momentous importuioe and benefit 
to Washington. As already remarked, th^re had been, 
ever since the foundation of the city, a strong pressure to 
have the capital of the country removed elsewhere. 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, as well* as Annapolis, had 
strong personal motives to urge this change. To one of 
tbe three would almost certainly fiJl the good fortmie of 
Buccessorship. In the first ten years of the cify's history, 
three vigorous attempts were made to* Ining about a 
removal, and nothing operated so effectuallyas a prevent^ 
ive as the felicity ef the site of the Capitcd. After the 
loot of 1814 the pressure was renewed, £or now tliavs 
seemed an opportunity especially deedgned by late. But 
it was argued that to remove would seem like flying 
before the enemy and the injurious moral effect would be 
incalculable. This presentation of the case sailed the 
question for the time. 

The situation was undeniably disoonraging. At this 
period there were not more than 750 assessable pera'-na 
in the District of Columbia, whose combined property 
was under $2,000,000, and yet it had been predicted that 
the city would have, at least, 150,000 inhabitants by that 
time. With the destruction of the public buildings, 
everything was, indeed, in a cheerless condition and the 
prospect dark. Patriotism, however, carried the day, 
and the capital remained where it was. 

The proposition for removal did not again senonalj 
come up until the project for the retrocession of Alax- 
andria and the land of the District west of the Potomao 
arose, in 1846. Then it was that the people of Alexandria 
complained, not unjustly, of being political orphans — of 
having lost their citizenship in Virginia and yet aoquired 
no rights under the United States. The removal of the 
capital was again defeated, and, as the prospect of this 
seemed now hopeless, property in Washington began to 
rise in value and the city to prosper a little. 

From the beginning, the government of the Distrie^of 
Columbia had been a source of perplexity to Ccmgress. 
Local representation in that body was an embarrasaing 
question. In 1802 it was resolved to delegate the active 
administration of municipal affairs to the City C^oveni- 
ment, but Congress naturally would not entertain the 
idea of abandoning its own aiithority. The aim was to 
retain this, and yet to give the residents as much scope 
and freedom as were consistent with that design^ 

By the Act of Incorporation the city was divided into 
three wards. The Act further provided for the Section 
of two chambers ; the first Council being composed of 
seven members and the second of five, chosen annually 
on a general ticket. The smaller body was formed by 
ballot from among the twelve. The fibrot election 
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IteLd in June,^T5i)2, the Mayor being appointed bj the 
President, and he, in torn, naming the subordinates. 
The system continued until 1812, when the election of 
•Mayor was pUoed to a considerable extent in the hands 
of the people ; but such nominations of the minor officials 
18 he made were subject to confirmation by the Alder- 
men. The Board of the latter was organized so as to oon- 
■tst of two persons from each Ward, while the Board of 
Ckmnoilmen consisted of three members from each Ward. 
The former were selected for two years, and the latter 
for ope year. 

So far as the laws and police system were concerned, 
the greatest confusion prevailed. Eyen after the charter 
of Washington was granted, the parts of the Di&trict on 
opposite sides of the river continued to be subject to the 
laws of the States to which they originally belonged, not- 
withstanding the original framers had abolished many 
of these statutes. Bioting and gambling went on to a 
scandalous degree because there really were not means to 
suppress them. The judicial system comprised a circuit 
and a criminal court, but the intervals between sessions 
were long, and the justices were hampered for want of 
well-defined authority. 

The general condition of the city continued to be ex- 
tremely discouraging. The local Government, for the 
reasons indicated, was incompetent, and corruption was 
more than suspected. Ck>ngress continued to make some 
small appropriations, but the money was misapplied or 
wasted. A heavy municipal debt grew up. The Sena- 
tors and Bepresentatives were too busy with other things 
to care much about the afiairs of the city in which they 
were obliged to reside only during the session. 

Forty years after i^e foundation of Washington the pav- 
ing of the city was disgracefully imperfect —indeed, it can 
scarcely be described as paved at all. A City Hall had 
been erected, but it was almost a satire upon the name 
it bore. Tlie jail was a public nuisance. No one took 
interest in these matters ; but it is not to be wondered at, 
as the officials were miserably paid. The salary of the 
Mayor was only $500 a year. The indifference of (3on- 
gress seems now something incredible. To the Press of 
the country Washington was an object of mockery and 
contempt. 

In 1860 — ^little more than twenty-five years ago — the 
capital, so beautiful at this time, had a population of 
only about 70,000 persons, and was little better in most 
respects than a village. Socially, it was absolutely with- 
out attractions. The hotels were of a provincial type, 
and meanly kept The streets were in a shocking con- 
dition. Pennsylvania Avenue, now so magnificent, was a 
k)ng, muddy road, full of holes. In Summer the dust 
was blinding. There were no conveyances, except a few 
straggling hacks and old-fashioned stages, horse railways 
not being introduced until 1862. There were no parks, 
drives or places of amusement Commerce was small, 
and that only of retail character. No sort of manufac- 
turing business was carried on, and the residents eked 
out a scanty living. When Congress was not in session 
the city was virtually dead. 

The grand transfornxation-scene, as the theatre bills 
say, occurred during the Civil War. Then every eye was 
fixed on the capital, and the symptoms of a greaf altera- 
tion for the better began to be manifest The growth in 
the population was sudden and enormous. In 1860, as 
has been mentioned, the inhabitants numbered about 
70,000. In the following decade the number was nearly 
doubled. During the war the entire population averaged 
a quarter of a million. 

After the war, when the armies had dispersed, and 



the politicians and adventurers had left the capital, the 
city began to languish and sink back into its old con- 
dition. By those who had its interests at heart the 
gloomiest forebodings were indulged. It became mani- 
fest that something must be done, and without delay. 
Pressure was brought upon Congress, in which narrow 
and provincial ideas no longer prevailed as formerly. 

But it was not until the early part of 1871 that Con- 
gress passed the Organic Act, establishing and defining 
the powers of the Territorial Government of the District 
of Columbia. A number of candidates were brought 
forward for the Governorship, and there was sharp 
rivalry ; but in the end Mr. Henry D. jCooke was se- 
lected. The Board of Public Works chosen comprised 
A. R Shepherd, James A. Magruder, Adolf Class and 
Henry A. Willard, with the Governor as president ex- 
officio, Mr. Shepherd, who was made head of the Board, 
was a gentleman of about thirty-five years of age, and a 
native of Washington. 

Public work was now about to be resumed for almost 
the first time since the completion of the extension of ihe 
Capitol in 1825. After the burning of that building by 
the British in 1814, the rebuilding was l>egun by B. H. 
Latrobe, on the plan of Stephen Halleti The founda- 
tions of the main structure were laid March 24th, 1818. 
The cornerstone of the extension was laid Jtdy 4th, 1851, 
Mr. Fillmpre being President, and Mr. Webster Secre- 
tuy of Stata The dome cost $1,100,000, the wing.i 
$6,500,000. The height of the interior of the dome, 
from the floor to the rotunda, is 180 feet 3 inches. The 
height of the exterior, from the floor of the basement 
story to the top of the crownii^g statue. i& 287 feet 5 
inches. The Capitol is 951 feet 4 inches long, which in 
31 feet longer than St Peter's in Borne, and 175 feet 
longer than St Paul's in London. The ground actually 
covered by the Capitol is 153,112 square feet The deco- 
ration has been much criticised, although it has found 
its defenders, too. The first artists were Italians, who 
overlaid iihB walls with florid colors and foreign symbols. 
The mixture of American and mythological subjects hat 
been condemned as tasteless and g^tesque. 

The .Board of Public Works did not enter upon its 
labor without difficulty. Obstructive legal proceedings 
were taken, which, however, were finally overcome. The 
work accomplished is considered almost as remarkable a** 
anything of the kind in the history of mankind* Tn 187- 
the work went on in most vigorous fashion. During; 
eighteen months twenty miles of sidewalk were laid, 
double that number of carriage pavement, six miles of 
tile sewer, seven miles of brick sewer, fourteen miles of 
water mains, twenty miles of gas mains, twenty miles of 
service pipes. Before resting, the Board laid fifty miles 
of more than a dozen different kinds of wood pavement 
four of Belgpian pavement five of round block, six of 
cobblestones, eight of macadam, and^ forty miles of 
graded streets and roads. The sewerage system was 
brought to completion, and over twenty-five thousand 
shade trees planted. The result of all this was that 
the bonds of the District, which had been twenty-five 
per cent below par, came to par within a year. 

Washington is now one of the most spacious, attract- 
ive and beautiful cities in the world. The streets sur- 
pass in some respects even those of Paris. Over the 
broad drives vehicles glide as over a waxed floor. Beau- 
tiful trees afford shade for the parks which abound in 
everj' direction.' Here, too, are ihe charming "circles,** 
always merry with the voices of children. Pennsylvania 
Avenue has been pronounced the most magnificent 
thoroughfare in the world« Standing on the steps of 
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the Capitol, tbe scene which stretches before the ey^, 
far as it can reach, is one never to be forgotten— one of 
wonderfal animation — priyate carriages, Herdics, horse- 
cars, bicycles, vehicles of all sorts, hurrying swiftly and 
noiselessly by. 

Magnificent specimens of architecture, museums, bu- 
reaus, schools of literature and science, are to be found 
on every hand. Here come, to put their speculations in 
motion, the projectors of cpreat enterprises, and here, to 
find oong^nial quiet, retired officers and statesmen whose 
careers are ended ; and here,, too, come the great literary 
and scientific lights, to consult the unapproachable 



are many who believe that it will eventually be. It oer* 
tainly is growing enormously in extent, as well as beauty. 
Land is being bought up in all directions about the cor« 
porate limits for literally miles and miles. Farms, which 
a little while ago afforded a bare living to their owners, 
are now held at 91,000 an acre. City lots were never bo 
high. In the last few yeaigs the resident populatioii 
has increased more than thirty thousand. The explana- 
tion of the rapid growth and improvement of the city, 
probably, may be found in the fact of the great extension 
of the number of inhabitants. Capital is attracted 
thither from all parts of the country, not only for in- 
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library. Tho climate is, on the whole, delightful— rarely 
too warm in Summer— a breeze stirring on even the hot- 
test days- and never really disagreeable, except some- 
times, perhaps, in March. The good living which the 
markets afford is something of universal note. 

As to society, it is curious that, notwithstanding the 
large transient class in the population, comprising its 
most important element, the permanent inhabitants 
should possess so much individuality. Here, people are 
driven together from all parts of the Union. Some 
come " for the season," some, for the career of the Ad- 
ministration, and many for an uncertain period. In the 
nature of things, the total forms a peculiar and some- 
what grotesque conglomeration. 

The varieties of dress, air, and particularly of accent, 
strike the observer. The hotels and boarding-houses 
afford a most interesting field for this sort of study. 
Many novels have been published about Washington, 
and from time to time the announcement is seen that 
noted authors are stopping at the capital for professional 
purposes— observing humanity as it is to be found there, 
in order to write the true novel which is yet to come. 
The probabilities are that, like the typical American 
play, it will never be written. 

If Washington is not yet the ideal Ameriean city, there 



vestment, but to supply homes for people who have he- 
come a part of the permanent and resident population of 
the District. 



THE OLD BURNES COTTAGE. 

The Place Where the Purchase of the Site for the 
National Capital was Negotiated. 

LoNa before the banks of the Potomac had been 
thought of as a site for the country's permanent capi- 
tal, David Bumes had secured here a vast estate, and 
built upon its western boundary a small residence at the 
river's edge, now, however, separated from it by a wide 
rea,''^ of recently reclaimed morass. In this humble 
abode, Washington conducted with its owner the nego- 
tiations whereby a site for the country's permanent 
capital was secured — this tract constituting what is now 
the cen&al portion of the city. 

Before the transfer of this large domain had been 
finally consummated, many interviews with the proprietor 
were made necessary, for be was found irritable, if not 
obstinate. Washington's patience was sorely tried, and, 
it is reported, he yielded on one of these occsmods to 
intemperate language, when the obdurate Scotchman 
ventured the intimation that the former's greataeea was 
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only a result of his intermarriage with the Widow Curtis ! 
What followed in this relation is not recorded, but over 
the transferred acres now falls a shadow from the highest 
monument over erected. 

After David Barnes's deatl^ which occurred in 1799, 
his widow and only child, Marcia, continued to reside 
in the cottage. The young lady had many admirers, 
charmed by her wit and learning. Of the number was 
John P. Van Ness, the handsome Congresaman from New 
York, who proved the successful suitor ; and, soon after 
the marriage, built a stately residence near the old cot- 
tage, which still stands dominating the humbler struc- 
ture. But cottage and castle alike, in their lonely seclu- 
sion, are gradually yielding to the ravages of time— and 
without the friendly intervention of some antiquary, for 
there are no descendants to whom these historical relics 
might mskke their muto appeal — the old cottage will fall 
into inevitaWe ruin. 



THE DOMESDAY BOOK OF WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR. 

By E. C. Thomas. 

The closing days of last October witnessed the com- 
memoration of the eight hundredth anniversary of the 
compilation of the great survey known as " Domesday 
Book,". Under the auspices of the Royal Historical 
Society, arrangements were made for a series of meet- 
ings in Lincoln's Inn Hall, London, at which papers 
were rei^ by students of what has been called the 
'* Science of Domesday," and for two exhibitions of an- 
cienti ]^anuscripts and records — one at the British 
Museum and the other at the Eecord Office. The great 
building in Fetter Lane is the present home of the 
august monument in whose honor this celebration was 
lield. Its first place of deposit appears to have been 
the royal treasury at Winchester Cathedral, but, from 
a notice in the well known *'Dialogus de Scaccario," 
it seems to have afterward become the inseparable com- 
panion of the Boyal Seal, and Sir Henry EUis quotes 
an entry from one» of the wardrobe accounts of Edward 
L, to 8h6w that in the twenty-ninth year of that monarch 
it was with the King at Lincoln. It is not known when 
it was deposited in the Exchequer at Westminster, where 
it was kept in an iron chest, which is still preserved, 
ander three, locks and keys, in the charge of several 
officials of the Exchequer. In 1696 it was removed to 
the Chapter House, and from there was finally deposited 
in Fetter Lane, where it is in the care of an official 
specially charged with its custody. The old binding of 
wood, covered with leather and ornamented with brass, 
is still kept ; but the volumes have been put into mod- 
em bindings of leather with silver fittings, and are care- 
fully preserved under glass. Though not, of course, the 
oldest, yet, when we consider the greatness of the events 
of which it is at once the outcome and the record, it may 
well be considered the most reverend of our early re- 
cords, and aa we look Tipon this ** miracle of clerkly and 
executive capacity," we can scarcely fail to realize more 
keenly ihasi before the greatness of that king who but 
twenty years before its compilation had landed on Eng- 
land's shores as a stranger and an invader. 

As to the meaning of the name of '' Domesday Book," 
various conjectures have been made. This name no- 
where occurs in the book itself, where it is indeed once 
spoiken^pf by name as "Liber de Wintonia." In the 
'•Dialogue of the Exchequer" by Richard Fitz-Nigel, 
Bishop of London, and sometime Treasurer of ^ke Ex- 



chequer, which was written about 1176, we find the 
statement : ** Hie liber ab indigenis Domesdei vocatur, 
id est Dies judicii per metaphoram, "-which he latinizes 
into liber judiciarius, because, as he explains, itia judg- 
meut upon any disputed point was finaL Budbome 
tells us that it was so called '* quia nulli pardt, sicut nee 
magnus dies judicii." The suggestion that the name it 
derived from the first resting-place of the record at Win- 
chester, as thongh Domesday were a corruption of 
Domus Bet, scarcely deserves serious notice. The name 
appears to have become generic, and we find various - 
local Domesdays, or lesser records of a similar character 
.called by this name, such as the "Domesday of Chester," 
and the better known "Domesday of St. Paulas," made 
by Dean Balph de Diceto, the historian. 

" Domesday Book " is written in contracted Latin, 
^the two volumes of which the book consists are not uni- 
form in size or extent. The first contains the survey ol 
thirty one counties, beginning with Chenth (Kent), and 
is a large folio written on 382 folios of vellum, in double 
columns, and in a small and clear hand. The other 
volume is in quarto, and is written in a larger character 
on 450 folios in single column, and contains the survey of 
the counties of Exsessa (Essex), Norfulc (Norfolk) and 
Sudfulc (Suffolk), in a longer form than that of the first 
volume. This longer and more detailed form suggests 
that the second volume of the Exchequer Domesday is 
the original record of the survey, like the " Inquisitio 
Eliensis" (a survey of the lands of the monastery ol 
Ely), and the "Exon Domesday," which contains a 
fuller account of the western counties. But Mr. Eytoa 
has shown that '* no single entry of the Exchequer codex 
was copied or abstracted from the Exeter edition." 

There is no account of the counties of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmoreland and Durham, possibly , 
because the ravages infiicted by William upon the three 
former counties had made it impossible or nnneoessary 
to make an exact survey of them, and because Durham 
was already a Palatine county. Portions only of Lanca- 
shire are described under Yorkshire and Cheshire. In 
many cases, moreover, entries belonging to one county 
have been placed in another, apparently for reasons of 
convenience or with the view of putting together the pro- 
perties of a particular landowner. Ijondon, Abingdoi, 
Winchester and a few other towns are also omitted, 
probably because they compounded for all dues and cn» 
tomary payments. A note at the end of the second 
volume fixes the year 1086 as the. date of the completion 
of the survey. But our authorities vary as to when it 
commenced, some carrying it back to 1080. The " Saxon 
Chronicle," however, says that it was ordered to be mads 
in 1085 ; and a careful examination of the internal evi- 
dence afforded by the record itself confirms this date, 
and from it Mr. Eyton concludes that the survey, and the 
transcription and codification of the returns, were com- 
pleted in less than eight months. Of the mid-winter 
Gemdt at Gloucester in 1085-86, at which the great task 
was decided on, we have a full account ; we are told that 
"the king had mickle thought and very deep speedi 
with his witan," and their thought and speech, amongst 
other things, were *< about this land, how it was set, and 
by what men." Among the causes which impelled Wil- 
liam to undertake the work may have been the difficulties 
in collecting the Danegeld, which he had imposed in the 
year 1084 at the rate of six shillings on each hide of land. 
But William may well have regarded tlie preparation ci 
this inventory of the kingdom as the crowning aot of the 
long process by which he had established and secured 
his power alike over his bwn vassals and the people he 
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had come to rale over. It was a splendid conception, 
and it was splendidly executed. The whole country was 
divided into districts, of which there appear to have 
been nine ; and a body of commissioners— fe^<arft Regis, 
as they are styled in the record itself —were appointed to 
each district. From the names of the few who are known 
to Qs, it is evident that men of high position were ap- 
pointed to the office. Their manner of proceeding was 
one not new in England ; they gathered their informa- 
Uon by the oaths of the sherifb, the lords of manors, the 
parish priests, the bailiffo and six villeins of every vil- 
lage. The scope of the inquiry was most exhaustive. 

They were to inquire the name of the place, who held 
it T.R.E— t.e., in the time of King Edward— and who was 
its present possessor ; how many hides there were in the 
manor ; how many caruoates in the demesne ; how many 
men, how many villeins, how many cottars, how many 
serfs, how many freemen, how many socmen ; how much 
vrood, meadow and pasture ; how many mills and fish- 
eries ; how much had been added or taken ; what the total 
valae was in King Edward's time and then. Then the 
value was to be ascertained at three periods : the time of 
Edward, the time of the grant by William, and the time 
of the making of the survey. And, last but not least, 
the commissioners were to report whether its value could 
in any way be raised. That the national sentiment re- 
sented this inquisitional method, and that in many places 
the inquiries were accompanied by violence and dis- 
turbance, may well be understood. Tlie thoroughness of 
the survey and the national indignation find forcible ex- 
pression through the Chronicler, who says of the King : 
**He let write how mickle of land his Archbishops had, 
and hk Bishdlxi, and his Abbots and Earis, and though 
I it no longer tell, what or how mickle ilk man had that 
landh<dder was in England in land and in cattle, and 
how mickle fee it were worth. So very narrowly he let 
Bpear it out^ that there was not a single hide nor a yard 
d land, nor as much as— it is a shame to tell, and it 
thought Mm no shame to do — an ox, nor a cow, nor a 
swine was left that was not set in his writ." 

The returns made to the commissioners were entered 
by them upon separate rolls, which were then . sent to 
Winchester, where they were breviated and arranged by 
the King's clerks. The returns, or at all events the ab- 
stracts of them, were made in a methodical manner. In 
eaeh shire the abstract begins with a list of the principal 
landowners in it. First comes the King, then the great 
ecclesiastical and temporal landholders, equally followed 
by the smaller landholders, arranged in classes such as 
iervie/iles regis , tatfU regis^ the whole serving as a table 
of contents to the body of the survey. This is arranged 
under hundreds, the King and other landholders being 
arranged under each hundred with the various partiou- 
lus required to be returned. The commissioners did 
not, of course, affect to deal with questions of conflicting 
daims to proprietorship, but simply recorded the facts 
for the King*s information. In some shires snch notes 
of disputed rights are set down apart under the head of 
"damores,** while in some shires cases of violent or 
wrongful possession are set down under the name of 
'* occupationes '* or " invasiones. " 

It was only natural that the method of inquiry and of 
noting the results should differ in minor points in the 
ease of the various bodies of commissioners, and it thus 
becomes possible to determine, by internal evidence, the 
way in which the shires were distributed into groups for 
the purpose of the inquury. In some cases the jnrors 
appear to have made fuller returns, or the commissioners 
to have made more searching inquiries, than in others. 



Thus, in the "Exon Domesday, "in the second Exchequer 
volume containing the eastern counties, we find the 
number of oxen, cows and swine carefully noted, while 
they are left out in the abstract* of the other counties 
forming the first Excheqnei scheme. Again, it is cha- 
racteristic of the corps of the commissioners for the five 
western counties that they were heedless of registering 
parish churches and i>arish priests. In this and one or 
two other instances to which we have already referred, 
we happen to have the two forms of the return — the ori- 
ginal record and the abstract made at Winchester. In 
the case of the ''Exon Domesday," moreover, a few 
leaves of a somewhat similar but less exact and minute 
inquiry of the geld-inquest of 10S4 have been preserved 
by being bound up with the Domesday itself. 

The digested abstract of the searching investigation 
carried out with so much particularity and exactitude, 
and at the same time with so much energy, that it was 
completed within a period of some eight months, pre- 
sents a document which, as Professor Freeman has 
pointed out, stands alone among the sources of national 
history as the first known statistical document of modem 
Europe, and, what is more, a most- admirable map and 
picture of England at the great turning-point of her 
national histoiy. 

Of what maybe called the bibliography of ** Domes- * 
day Book " it is not possible to say much ; and it is not 
creditable to English scholars or to a great nation that it 
should be so. If Domesday had been a French or German 
document, it is safe to say that it would have been edited 
and re-edited, glossed and commented upon, and illns- 
trated in the most exhaustive way. It was not printed at 
all until the year 1783, when it was issued under the di- 
rection of the Becord Commissi 'U, in two large, unwieldy 
volumes ; to which were added, in 1816, two volnmes 
containing indexes and a general intrpduction by Sir 
Henry Ellis, together with similar records, viz., ''The 
Exon Domesday," " The Inquisitio Eliensis," ^* The 
Liber Winton " and "Boldon Buke." The form of 
these volnmes is awkward and inconvenient, and 'the 
text is printed only in the original contracted form. 

In 1862-65 an edition in fac-simile of the survey of 
each county was published under the direction of Sir 
Henry James, of the Ordnance Survey. This edition 
enables the student to become acquainted, ' to some 
extent, with the aspect of the original. In 1876, 
Professor Freeman, who ha^ done more than any one 
to show its boundless ixdportance, and has made a 
dose study of itrfor the purpose of his history, pointed 
out that : " A really criti«»l edition of the whole Survey, 
bringing the full resources of modem scholarship to bear 
on all the points suggested by it, is an object which 
ought to be taken up as a national work. " 

Since that time we have studies made by the late Bev. 
B. W. Eyton upon the surveys of Dorset and Sfomerset, 
in which local knowledge is brought to "Sear upon the 
elucidation of the methods of the survey and the mean- 
ing of much that is obscure in its technicalities and 
phraseology. It seems but reasonable to anticipate that 
a great stimulus to Domesday study would be given by 
the publication of an extended text in a handy and con- 
convenient shape. If the present commemoration results 
in the production of such a work, it will have done good 
service, and fresh force will be given to the words of 
old Agard : Qui p/ura de his scire velit librum ipsum 
consulat. 

The picture that we get from the " Domesday Book " 
of the England of 800 years ago is as unlike the England 
of to-day as it is possible to imagine — 
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Vast districts were then covered with parks and forests 
of many thoxisand acres in extent ; and innumerable herds 
of swine were turned loose in them to feed upon the 
acorns and mast. 

The eastern counties, now so produotiye and healthy, 
were then dreary swamps, undrained and almost profit- 



Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret's stood nearly 
alone, backed by a thick wood, which sheltered thou- 
sands of swine. 

The country seats of the upper dstsses were then four- 
roomed houses, with the staircases, as a rule, outside, 
and ra r e 1 y 
possessing 
the luxury of 
either chim- 
neys or glazed 
windows ; and 
as to the la- 
borers* cot- 
tages, they 
were nothing 
but mud 
hovels. 

Again wo 
find that the 
trades f oK 
lowed by our 
forefathers 
were very few 
and simple 
comp ar ed 
with those in 
our day. Of 
course, there 
were smiths, 
tanners and 
carpenters ; 
but the ''man- 
ufaotunAg in- 




terest," as represented in Domesday, is confined to 
cloihworkers and potters. 

The women of the various households were, as we 
learn, so industrious and clever as to do Uway with the 
necessity of employing bakers, brewers, tailors and 
weavers ; they were quite able to perform these tasks 
for their own homes and families. 

It would take many pages to give all the points of in- 
terest concerning the social, political and religious con- 
dition of the people at the time that '* Domesday Book" 
was written. We are enabled to present to our readets 
a fac-sinule, very slightly reduced, which gives a fair 

idea of a page 
of the Kent 
Survey, and 
will enable 
them to ob- 
tain a good 
notion of the 
handwritiDg 
and the pecu- 
liarities of 
this famous 
book of which 
Eni^d is 80 
proud. 



Thb cares 
and anxieties 
of life will be 
felt by us in a 
greater or less 
degree in 
exact propor- 
tion as we 
enjoy at the 
time a greater 
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HIS BANNER OVER ME. 

Bt Fammib Aymab Mathews (Atjthok of ** Dii.sttai«tk Dats ") and N. C. Hastings. 
'*He brought mo to the banqueting house, and hts banner over me was Love."— Solomon's Sono ii. 4. 

PART U.— CHAPTER IV. 

" StiU wear, as best you may, the chain 
Your own hands forged about your fate, 

Who would not wait." — Owen Meredith, 




WISHED the next 
morniug, as Theo and 
I sal at breakfast in 
the privao J of oar own 
suite of rooms, that 
m J husband had been 
impressed earlier in 
Hfe with the extreme 
impropriety of — so to 
speak — staring people 
oat of coantenance. 
Not that I ever saw 
him offend any one else in that way ; 
he nsed his eyes in pubh'o very muoh 
as well-bred men in general do ; bat 
with me, from the first moment of 
oar acqaaintanoe, he babitaally for- 
got himself. This morning he watoh- 
ied me over the shining array of the 
silver servioe — Aant May's wedding 
gift — as though in momentary ex- 
pectation of the earth's swallowing 
me ap oat of sight ; remoTing his 
eyes from time to time, jnst for the 
pleasure of instantly returning them 
again to my tortured faoe^ every 
nerve of which felt the infliction. 

"Do please to stop looking at me 
so t" I cried, suddenly, when my 
powers of endurance had about given way. He opened 
the offending bine eyes larger ; but before be could 
answer, I hurried on with a laugh that my flattering nerves 
foanditno effort to force. "I don't know what is the 
matter with me this morning ; everything seems to prick 
me like pins. I feel as disagreeable and cross as possible." 
"Poor little girl, you're tired oat, I think. You look 
pale," he says, solicitously. No wonder, I muse, raising 
my eyes to the glass opposite ; no wonder, considering 
that I never slept last night, and that I have lived years 
and years, as souls count time, in the twelve hours just 
past 

But I say nothing, and he leaves his chair presently, 
and comes and lays his bands on my shoulders, looking 
down in the poor, wearied-out face with a grave, tender 
winsomeness that seems to torn my heart orer to its old 
place again. I look back into his eyes for a second, and I 
tm just ready to fling my head down on his breast, and 
cry oot Heaven knows what pitiful appeal and confession, 
but the ghost of gray eyes come between his and mine, 
and turns my heart to ice with a single glance. I stand up, 
quite cold, and with no more nervous thrills or tremblings, 
•nd move gently back from his touch. 
"Oood-by." 

Without saying the word, he answers by taking my face 
between his firm, warm hands, and holding it up to kiss it 
I hold my breath as our lips touch. 
, "You won't go out to-day, will you? You had better 
YoL. XXIt Na 8.-11. 



lie down and rest By-the-way "-—with the sudden slight 
frown that is one of his tricks of expression — ** that fel- 
low—your musical friend of last night — isn't he coming 
to oalir 

"I believe so." 

'* Don't let him tire you," he says, letting me go with a 
parting caress of the warm hand on my cheek. How the 
heart in me shudders at its cootaot I The doer shuts be* 
hind him ; he is gone, I have ceased to hear his footstep 
down the stairs, and I take breath freely for the first time. 
I am alone, and the air is clear, and the doud of another 
presence gone from out my atmosphere. I can walk the 
floor up and down, or grovel on it if I have a mind, and 
be Nannie Delamayne again — free to laugh, or sob, or cry, 
or pray, if she can — and if she dare. 

How pretty it is, this parlor of mine, with its great wide 
windows catching the morning sun through a cloud df 
laoes ; and how hateful it is to every sense as I pace it like 
a prisoner in his cell I My feet sink and make no sound 
in the soft moquette carpet ; wherever I turn my eyee, 
they fall on something beautiful and costly— dainty 
things that a man has gathered together and heaped 
about me, just to help the great strong, outpour of his 
love through the channels of material expression. I don'i 
deserve it — no^ no, not even one crumb of all this abund- 
ance, symbol or substance ; I hate myself for my utter 
unworthines9, for I have lost faith in myselt Looking 
into Ohallis Auburn's eyes last night, I found, I think, 
the secret of my own soul, and it was^nsufficienoy. I 
have broken one man's heart by my bitter folly, and the 
heart of the other must starve to death before my love^aa 
ever feed or fill it ; this nature of Nannie Delamayne'a, 
that seemed once so fuU and deep and passionate and all- 
comprehending, shrinks up in my sight to a poor shaliow« 
flimsy thing, too weak to stand alone^ too fickle to clingy 
too cold even to win warmth from the fiery man's heart 
where it has lain to be cherished for a while. 

So I tread up and down the room, over the soft rugs 
and great tiger-skins, past the rosy shine of the fire, past 
the long mirrors that doable and redouble my smallj 
lonely figure in the midst of Theo's wealth ; and I am 
walking there still when a knock on the door sounds in 
my ears like the thunders of doom. 

**Oome in I" I stand in the middle of the floor like a 
victim waiting for the charge of lions in the arena. The 
knocker comes obediently ; it is not an emissary to an- 
nounce Ohallis Auburn, it is not Ohallis himself— it is 
Miss Augusta Hogencamp. 

*' I thought I'd jnst run right up, sociably, yon know,^' 
cries the thin, affected voice, as the elaborate Paris dress 
sails in, and rustles and swishes up to me. "How do 
yon do ? So long since I've seen you !" Affectionate con- 
tact of a lace vail with my reluctant cheek, and a great 
waft of wild rose, whereat I shudder, I fear, visibly. Miss 
Augusta has duly kiBsed me, while I say something 
vngaely, trusting to Heaven and the instincts of oiviliz*« 
tion for a coarteous form of words. ^ 
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*'Me and ma were talking about yon last nigbt,'* aajs 
my guest, settling herself in a big chair, '*and wondering 
why yon and the colonel hadn't dropped in some even- 
ing ; and I says to her, ' M% 1 shall just run round there 
in the morning, and invite *em for some night this week — 
not formal, but in a real friendly way.' You're such a 
favorite of ma's, you know, Mrs. Surelle ; she's for ever 
speaking of you." 

•*Your mother is very kind, I'm sure." I glance eur- 
reptitiously at the dock ; the hands are nearing twelve, 
and my heart dies within me, as I forebode a protracted 
call, an inevitable invitation to luncheon, and— Ghallis. 
' "And* how's the colonel ? well, I hope. I shall begin to 
think we've offended him someway unknown to our- 
selves," giggles Augusta, "as he never condescends to 
coll in Fifth Avenue." 

** Colonel SnreUe is quite well, thanks; I have to 
apologize for him aniong almost all my acquaintance, he 
is so very averse to doing his duty as a member of soci- 
ety. I can scarcely persuade him to make an evening 
call" 

*' So much attraction at home, I s'pose ; quite unpar- 
donable "-^ with a graceful wave of the much -scented 
handkerchief —-V when you haven't the honeymoon for 
an excuse! Speaking of honeymoons, I suppose you 
knew Mr. Asheton and his bride were home again ?" 

*'I know they were expected ; I haven't seen any of the 
family lately." 

"I met old Mrs. Randall in at Tiffany's yesterday, and 
she told me they'd just arrived. Only gone ten days ; I 
must say I should like a protracted tour myself ; but then 
people differ sa I don't think Miss Ban^Mrs. Asheton," 
siays Augusta, correcting herself with a slight sigh, " was 
very romantic — do you ?" 

'*rm afraid Mr. Asheton would scarcely have known 
what to do with a romantic wife^" I remark, moved, de- 
spite myself, to smile. Miss Hogencamp's pale eyes open 
wide and round, and she bridles up in her chair. 

'* Oh, I'm sure — Mr. Asheton's very fond of sentiment ! 
he haslremarkably, fine feelings 1 — ^but then, of course, he's 
apt to hide 'em from people ini general ; I think that's 
always, the wi^ with real romantic people^don't you ? 
Dvawin' a mask over their souls" — and Miss Augusta 
.sinks back in 'the blue cushions and looka down, as one 
who is .conscious of vailing her own deeper emotions 
.from the ignoble .world. 

** I. dare say it^xjiay be," I reply, with trembling lips. 
. How Delle Asheton would improve this occasion 1 but I am 
utterly in<)apal4e either of drawing out Miss Hogencamp, 
or of enjoying her voluntary outpourings. She is absently 
pulling off her gloves, revealing the barbaric splendor of 
her doaen or more rings; and as she presently and 
irrelevantly remarks that she hasn't had a real friendly 
. chat with me in so long, and how nice it is to find me 
alone for a quiet morning, I can but take the hint, and, 
at the usual hour, ring the bell, and order a repast 
for two. 

«<I sometimes think I should enjoy livin' in a hotel," 

.says Miss Hogencamp, pensively, as she draws up her 

chair and takes a cup of chocolate, "but then one gets 

' so accustomed to a large house ; I s'pose I should feel 

confined-like in two or three rooms. Do you expect to 

go abroad, Mrs. Surelle ?" 

'*! haven't thought of leaving New York at present" 

"Dear me I I should think you'd persuade the colonel 
to take you to Paris. Seems to me I shall never be my- 
self till I get back there again ; and ma declares she won't 
. cross the ocean a second time ; she don't care much for 
travel, and I don't think she enjoyed the society in Paris 



as mnch as I did. It's such a pleasure to me to meal 
folks who have been abroad 1" 

So she meanders on ; maufiging, in spite of the flow of 
this " weak, washy, everlasting flood,** to achieve a very 
solid repast. The dihrU is removed ; Miss Hogencamp 
leans back again in her big chair, with her feet slightly ex- 
tended on the tiger-skin rug, and toys with a flreecreen. 
Paris— the Cunard Line — Bob Asheton — ^New York society 
— London — matrimony, and the last fashions, create 
chaos in my brain for the next twenty minutes, as they 
mix with my own disjointed thoughts and vague terrors 
of expectation. And presently there comes the knock that 
I have been waiting for, and the bit of pasteboard put in 
my hand— "Ghallis Auburn." 

I hold the card for a second, irresolute ; then I toss it 
on the table — Mr. Auburn may come up. And when he 
comes, and I meet him, I am sure that his own pale, non- 
chalant face is no calmer or more self* contained than 
mine — his hand no steadier, as it clasps over Nannie 
Surelle's. Something— pride or defiance, or very despe- 
ration—comes to my aid, and helps me to be as oool and 
gracious as any mere woman of society, as I introduce 
" my friend Mr. Auburn" to Miss Hogencamp, and take the 
initiatory step in a general conversation, which cannot but 
be laborious— Ohallis is not of the stuff that can be amused 
by my visitor; the comedy element in Miss Augusta's 
manner is quite lost on him, and he perceives only the 
vulgarity, and winces through every fibre thereat And 
I sit and listen, exactly as one in a dream mingles in the 
wildest, maddest incongruities, and knows neither won- 
der nor curiosity ; just that same dreamlike loss of idea* 
tity, too, seems to have crept over me, and I, Nannie De- 
lamayne, seem looking on at Nannie Surelle's strange 
meeting with the dead—- looking on untouched and un- 
pitying and without surprise. ^<ft«^ ^fi^ ^h 

" Just come from Paris ?" cries Miss Hogencamp in ao> 
cents of the most exalted joy. " Dear me I I was just 
sayin' to Mrs. Surelle, before you came in, how I enjoyed 
meeting any one who had been abroad ; it seems so 
natural to talk over thp old places. And how was Paris 
when you left ? so changed, I suppose ; I declare I cried 
when I read in the papers about all that tearin' down and 
destroying that's beieii going on ; it does seem to me 
so dreadful 1" 

" The city is considerably altered," says Ohallis, coldly. 
Hetnrnsto me, with tlie glamour of his blue eyes half 
seen through their lashes — I think they are a shade 
wearier and colder than they used to be. "I find very 
little change in New York ; the old landmarks seem to 
keep every stone unaltered,* as if to mock me with 
Charles's saying — *R%tn n*e$t changi, m^amie,*" 

The dream seems to be breaking, and a sharp pang 
stabs my heart — I wonder if he sees the white pain of it 
cross my face, like the ripples on deep. water where one 
drops a stone ? He forgets himself— ^willfully perhaps— so 
far as to add a word or two, changing from English to 
French, in a swift low voice, **Ik tu n'as pea cha$ig4^ Ncmnie, 

et tu a$ changi ausii, et moi '' Then he breaks ofl; 

and, rising, goes up to the jardinUre in ^he window, 
where he bends his face over the white monthly roses and 
heavy heliotropes. 

" I think I most be going," remarks Miss Hogencamp 
after a short but not less awkward pause, which I, at least 
have no power to break. " I'm sure I had no idea of 
stayin' so long, but when one's with their, friends, I de- 
clare time flies so. Now, do say what evening you' and 
the colonel will come round, won't yon, Mrs. Snrelfef 
Ma '11 want to know the first thing.** 

"Ttiank you, but I could not possibly appoint «i 
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^ren.ing without speaking to Colonel Sarelle first,** I say, 
Sisiogwith adeep*drawn breatu of relief. "I oan*i tell 
what engagements he may have made, biit I dare say — 
unless— I mean, if he is able, we shall be Very happy.*' 
**I shall be pleased to see yon, Mr. Aabnrn," says 
Hiis Angosta, sweetly, as I trail ofif thus brokenly. " I 
don't think I've got a oard. No. 4 -— Fifth Avenae ; I 
hqpejon can remember the address," playfully simpering, 
«8 she extends a tight corn-oolored kid glove. Oballis 
Anbnm bows—nothing further — with profound courtesy 
itnd coldness ; Augusta simpers and flutters and rustles 
herself oat of the room, whispering, between the kiss and 
.sqneeie of the hand that I am compelled to undergo, 
''Elegant man» ain't he? who is he?'*— and is gone at 
last Then I shat the door, and slowly— slowly — walk 
l)aok, to stand face to face with Ghallis alone, at last 
"And this— this is our meetiog, Nannie !*' 
These are all the words he says. He takes, my two 
^ands, unresisted, and holds them, and looks into my 
eyes ; his pale, clear face is white now, quite white and 
^aitering ; [ his delicate mouth, trembles just like any 
woman's, and his eyes are two deep wells of nnfathomed, 
unfathomable pain and love and reproach. Staring back 
into them, hopelessly, helplessly, I feel only one thing — 
how he loves me I How he loves Nannie Surelle, heart- 
less, and fickle, and vilely forgetful, all and utterly an- 
~wortI)y of him, as she is 1 

"Nannie-^Nannie— will you not speak to me ? not one 
word ?" It is just the old voice, so low and loving, and 
pore, and it breaks up the ice around my heart, and 
wakes me out of my stupor ; and the very soul of my old 
love, dead or asleep so long, comes rushing to my lips in 
na great and bitter cry: 

*'0h, Ghallis 1 why did you come too late ?** 
I don*l know what came after that ; I think he took me 
in bis arms ; I think I felt his lips touch my forehead and 
my eyes — and then I was sitting in a great chair, and 
he was kneeling before me, holding both my hands still, 
-and^everythtng seemed misty and far away and unreal, 
exi^pt his faoe raised up to mine. <* I thought you were 
' dead I'* I sobbed out, and I felt his [soft, slender hands 
'tighten their clasp pitifully. 

"^ " My darling, it was my cousin who died in Paris—my 
cousioy Ghallis Auburn, the son of my father's only 
brother, oftmed for our grandfather, like me. Nanni^ if 
i had died, would I have left you unvisited ?'* 

"You never came back in all those years; and oh! I 
"Wanted you— I wdnted yon, Ghallis I" 

I wanted him now, with just the old adoring, tender 
want All the stirrings oL a new love and a new desire 
,faded away ; the new double life fell from me, the married 
'kisses were forgotten on my lips, and Tbeo Surelle, with 
liis fierce; despotic, entreating passiot^, died out of my 
'knowledge as I looked into Ghallis's eyes. I was once 
more the girlish Nannie, clinging and worshiping' ; and he 
who knelt there before me was the one man on earth to 
me again. 

**Not as I wanted you, Nannie," he says, with a slow* 
tad' smile. '* Yours was a want that another nature has 
satisfied ; mine is a hunger still, and will be so for ever. 
You cannot know, child, what those years were to me; 
what an anguish of intense craving, and what a patience, 
upheld by faith — faith that the little willful, haughty girl 
would yet oome to lay her head upon my breast, and give 
ine back the treasure she once stole from me — herself." 

"Don't — oh, don't ! I thought you would hate me," I 
^ry, forlornly. " I hate myself ; you ought not to forgive 
me. I hare been so wicked and false ! Why do you look 
-at me ao^ and— and speak so ?" 



*' My Nannie I you were only a child— it was s ohild*8 
caprice that sent me from you, and hbwehdold you guess 
that it could break a man's heart ? And afterward— ^tens/'* 
and he smiles again, with a slow curl of sdorn crossing the 
sweetness. " What right has a dead man to hope for faith- 
fulness, or even for remembrance f * 

"I did remember you I" I cry, passionately. ''I did I 
I loved you all the while ; when I sent you away, I loved 
yon. I called you back when you had shut the door and 
left me there ; and all the years after. He knows how I 
remembered you I I used to see you night and day. 

always— until *' 

" Hush 1 Not yet," he says, tightening his fingers on 
my hand ; " not yet, Nannie 1" » 

Then we are still for a little while^ as I look past the 
spiritlike face beside me, into another, stronger, daricer. 
more passion-swayed, whose moods h^veishaken my life to 
its very foundations — a shadowy faoe, but oh ! how clear 
and living in its dumb intensity of assertion 1 ' 

"This man who has oome between us, Nannie ** 

I start, and a strange throb of feeling sends the color 
from my heart up into my cheeks. 

** My husband ?" I pronounce, very dearly. He bends 
his head. 

"You loved hiu)," he goes on, quietly. "You gave 
him, it seems* the faith ^nji loyalty that /oould not keep 
for my own. How lon^ is it, Nannie, since he has 
claimed itT' . , . 

"I have been — married— two months." 
"And before that?*' 

" I met him in July." Oh, midsummer days, how your 
ripe, rare glory blazes throogh my chilled life again t 
How all your blue and gold and scarlet of splendid sun^ 
sets and opal moonlights lights up the bitter-sweet mem- 
ories once more I , 

"So lately ?" he says, with his "twilight smile." "For 
three years did my Nannie keep true to a dead man's 
name ? ihe dead shall haunt you no more, ma petite ; the 
poor wandering ghost that came back from outer darkness 
to trouble you in your warmth and light will return to 
his own place again, to vex you no longer. Only think of 
me sometimes still, Nannie — even with the man you loved 
best" 

'* I never loved him — I was mad T* 
The cry breaks from me without my will, and I see 
Ghallis's cold, beautiful eyes flash, and a color rise into 
his cheek. 
"Nannie I" 

" It was all a mistake I It was because h» loved me so,'* 
I rush on wildly— " because he made me believe that I 
cared for him — it is like a horrible dream I and I tried — 
yes, I did try to end it I would have broken off every* 
thing between us four months ago, only be made me give 
up to him ; he was so strong, and I am so vilely, shame- 
fully weak I" 
' "My poor Nannie- fn^^ Nannie f 

He draws me toward him, and raising my hand, kisses 
it in the old, sweet, Reverential way, bitterer far to me 
just then than a sword-thrust 

" Why do you call me so f *' I whisper in my despair 
and shame. "Why do yon pity me ? I had no pit> for 
you — you ought to hate me, and pray God to make me 
more wretched even than I am— if He could !'* 

" Pity you I My love, I love you. You are my soul — 
mine, Nannie — do you bear ? do you understand me ? 
You never loved him ; your soul was married to mine be- 
fore he ever dared to dream of it, and he could not steal 
it from me ! There is no tie on earth/that can stand in 
God's sight before mine T Digitized by Vn V. 
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I oannot aiisver him ; his ejes htLwe killed all power of 
resiatanoe in me. Bat something seems to come between 
his hand and mine^ like the shadow of one I know. 

**0h, God, what shall I do t I am hii wife, Ohallis ; 
and he loves me so I" 

'* And jon measure his love and mine 1 the oapriee that 
has searoelj worn out a season of fair weather, with the 
adoration that has lived through torments these fonr in- 
terminable years ? Yon have it to choose," he says, bit- 
terly and elowly, drawing back from me— "the passion 
that stains whatever it touches with the taint of earth, or 
the spiritual worship that only asks a spirit's devotion. 
There is no dust of the world on what I have to give you, 
KauDie I" 

To choose— and that shadowy face has faded out of 
sight — all the world seems to have fallen aside and left 
nothing of life to be desired but this man before me ! 
God help me I he needs no answer ! 

*' You torture me 1*' I sob under my breath, and quick 
as thought the tenderest arms are round me again. 

"I am very patient, NauDie," he whispers. "I am at 
your feet to obey you, and you only, while life lasts. I 
ask you simply to do with me what you wilL Speak one 
word-^or do not speak, only lay your hand here on mine, 
and I will never be parted from you again ; I will stay 
here at your call, and in your service, to spend my life 
for you, to use my days and nights as you bid me, to obey 
you as blindly, devotedly and implicitly as any slave could 
do or ever has done ; or say, *ChaUt8, I hate no need of 
you^* and I will ask only to kiss the borders of your robe 
before I go, as I went once before ; but to this parting 
there will be no meeting again, Nannie, for ever." 

It is cruel— oh, it is cruel I With the old instinct my 
hands cling fast to those others — my heart struggles 
toward its old resting-place, and yearns for him with a 
wild longing not to be stilled. I turn from the emptiness 
of a world without him, crying, as his arms receive me 
once more — a low, passionate, imploring cry — " Oh, not 
that— not that, Ohallis !"— and so— I have answered him. 

"You'll go, won't you, Ohallis ?" 

••My poor mignonne! I have wearied you out, my 
darling," he says, reproachfully, as he lays down my 
hand, that for half an hour has been trembling and throb- 
bing under, his caressing touch. I am wearied in very 
truth ; the wildest unrest and torment have taken posses- 
sion of me. 

*^ I an| tired ; I want to be alone* and— rand— Oolonel 
Surelle yiiW be here—" 

'* Do you think I wish to avoid your husband, Nan- 
nie f " — straightening himself with a swift gesture of 
hauteur, 

** I think I would rather die than see you meet each 
other here, to-day I" 

** As you will," he says, gravely. "I shall meet Oolonel 
Surelle in good time. Your wiU is my one law on earth, 
Nannie ; think of me when I am gone as its patient slave, 
who asks for no reward— not oie^ mf darling, except to 
serve you for ever." 

And then — he kisses my forehead once more. The kiss 
sends a chiU of sudden terror through nerves and senses ; 
it is like a seal set upon my life— a touch that has less 
of love than of stern fate in it, like the look in his vailed 
blue eyes. As he leaves me, I turn my head to watch 
him go. The twilight of the short Winter day has crept 
in, and the far comers of the room are dim, and there is 
no light on Lis face as it glances back to me ; only the 
fire glows ruddier in the faint dark, and the lights of the 
square shine in the big, blank windows. The door shuts, 
' and I sit there all alone in the gray room, with empty 



hands lying in my lap, as he laid them when he let them 
go, and my eyes still turned to where I saw him last 



CHAPTER V. 



*' Lo ! the cressets of the night are waning — 
Old Orion hastens from the sky : 
Only thon of all things art remaining 
Unrefreshed by slumber— thon and I !" 

—Boberi Browiung» 
" What will you do with yonrself ?" 

** Why, that which all the gods have appointed ont for me."* 

—Bectumont and Fletcher, 

"Not go down to dinner! Is Mrs. Surelle ill?" 

I hear Annette holding discourse with Theo in the 
parlor, I being locked up in my own room, ostensibly as 
an invalid. Annette thinks that madame has one of her 
bad headaches ; she will have nothing, not even a cup of 
tea, and particularly wishes to be alone— which Oolonel 
Surelle finds so difficult of comprehension, that he is 
obliged to come to the door himself^ and speak to me 
softly through that barrier, before he can be convinced 
that to-night he is to go down to dinner without me. 

But when the colonel comes up again, he finds me in 
the parlor. I have not changed the soft, quilted silk 
wrapper that I wore this morning ; the rich blue with its 
sashes of white swandown throws out the pallor and the 
haggard shadows in my fiiee more strongly, I think, and 
I have pnshed my hair straight back, little willful curia 
and all, and twisted it in one great knot behind. As I 
stood before the glass in my bedroom, I saw how white 
and sick I looked, and what dark rings had come round 
my eyes; the worst headache I ever had could hav» 
stamped no plainer eigne of pain upon my face. 

'* My Nannie ! why did you get up, my darling ?" says 
Theo, anxiously, coming straight up to me^ as I stand by 
the fire. The kind, watchful, eager face, with all its love 
written over it so clear to read, bends near mine, and I 
turn from it, shuddering. 

••Let me sit down — no, don't come here," I say. hur» 
riedly. " Go and sit there, please ; I'm not sick, I got up 
because I wanted to see yon, but I— I don't want you to 
come near me till I've said something to you." 

Oolonel Surelle stands before me, wondering. 

" Why, Nannie, child, what is the matter with you ?" 

*' I want to speak to you]; I've got something to tell 
yon," I say, as crudely and lamely as any fifteen-year-old 
girl would rush upon a climax. He simply looks at me 
in amazement, and I go on, with a straightforward, des- 
perate plunge. 

" I told you a lie last night ; I — I said, when you asked 
me at Delmonico's, that I didn't recognize that man — th» 
pianist I did know him as soon as he came out on tha 
stage. It was Ohallis." 

My voice drops to a husky whisper ; that name oomea 
hardly through my lips. 

** Ohallis — I thought you said his name was Auburn t"^ 
Theo's blue eyes have gathered up a sterner look with* 
their wonder as he questions me. 

*'So it is — Ohallis Auburn — don't you know," I cry, 
** he is the man I was engaged to once ?" 

My husband stares blankly and bewildered. "What 
do you mean ? That man is dead — you said so ; Delle 
Asheton told me about it long ago ! Is thai what yoa 
want to tell me ?" he asks, harshly. 

*< I want to tell you the truth — I was afraid last night 
Delle told yon that he died," I falter hurriedly, *'every^ 
one supposed he was dead ; I believed it all these years,, 
till— -till I saw him come out on the stage at that plaoe» 
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It was all a mistake ; it was another person whose death 
I saw." 

I sat quite still and held my breath, waiting for Theo to 
«u8wer me. For a mionte he was silent, with that stern 



I laughed— an nglj*sonnding laagh« eren to me. 

" We had better understand eaoh other. Colonel Sarelle. 
Yon will have to understand that you cannot forbid me 
to see Challis Auburn." 




THI IfORNmO LITTIBS.— FROM ▲ DRAWnCG BT K. L. GOW. 



look darkening on his face, biting his lip in till it turned 
white. 

" Well I it oan't matter to either of us now/' he said, 
abmptly. ** I wish he were ten feet down in his graven or 
bad staid at th« other side of the world. Nannie, you 
•haU nsTer see him again." 



••What do you mean?" 

<*I mean that the time when I gave up my pleasures 
and friendships and loves to your dictation is OTcr and 

done with— that I No, don't touch me I" I cried, paa« 

sionately, as he came a step nearer— ••because I don't 
love you !" ^ 
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He pays no heed, but takes me like a child between his 
•trong hands— how strong thej are^ and how helpless I 
am in their grasp I 

"Nannie— if I believed yon meant what you're say* 
Ing •• 

"I do mean it I** I answer, looking him straight in the 
face, as he breaks off. 

**I used to think nothing short of seeing me in the ab- 
•olnte torments of the damned oonld satisfy yon ; sorely," 
he says, breathing hard in his effort to speak evenly and 
quietly — * 'surely all that is over now ; the time for put- 
ting my powers of snfferiog to such tests is past when 
you're my wife, Nannie 1" 

"Do you think I'm a fiend? I am telling you the 
trath," I say. "I loved him before yon, and I love him 
DOW. I should think," and I laugh, bitterly, "you would 
scarcely care to hold me here after that 1" 

"It isn't true— you con'//— you're my wife," he repeats, 
fiercely, dwelling on that one word, as though it were a 
charm to keep me to him — "my toi/e; have you forgot- 
ten everything ? Are you mad, Nannie, to stand up here 
and talk of loving another man ?" 

"No, I've forgotten nothing— and I'm not mad— I do 
love him! I loved him first; I — I was mad when I 
thought I cared for i/ouT 

" When yon thought! Do yon mean," he asks, hoarselyt 
" that you— Oh, God, you did love me I I have had your 
love as well as yjourself, child ! and it isn't gone — how 
oonld it go so soon ? What have I done, Nannie I" 

** It was all a mistake," I force myself to say. ** I never 
meant to deceive yon ; I deceived myself, too ; I made 
myself believe that I loved you. And you would not let 
me think," I cry in the bitterness of reproach. ** You 
never gave me any peace ; you made me pity you, and — 
and this is the end of it I He was alive and loving me all 
that time, and you made me false to him and myself, and 
killed all the happiness that ever can be for me. in the 
world r 

j " Nannie, Nannie, for Qod's sake unsay that T' He 
flings his arms about me, hurting me with the rough, ago- 
nized strength of his dasp, and his eyes look down at me 
in unutterable entreaty ; but I cannot feel their pain. I 
only know that his touch has grown a shame to me now— 
that his breath upon my forehead seems to eat in like a 
brand of disgrace. 

" You are stronger than I am. Colonel Snrelle ; you can 
hold me here, if ail yon care for is mere flesh and blood, 
tnd even that," I say in sharp scorn, " I should think you 
would hate, since another has kissed it" 

He lets me go then, and his face turns colorless in a 
second, but his blue eyes darken and blaze. 

" Have I done all this ? Did I wrong you so just by 
loving yoa, Nannie ?" 

"Yesl" I cry, passionately. "The kind of love that 
you can feel — the love that would kill a woman with oon- 
Bummate selfishness, and make her a slave and a helpless 
plaything, and crush her soul underfoot to reach to its 
own ends I You dragged me to my marriage*day. I be- 
lieve you would have done it if you had known all the 
while that I was loving another man then as I am now I" 

Still he looks me in the face, his own growing gray and 
set, while his hands clinch and tighten on each other. 

" Do you believe that, Nannie ?*' 

" I do ! What reason have you ever given me to sup- 
pose that you could love in any other fashion-^HMure for 
anything on earth more than for your own will ?" 

" None," he answers in the same hoarse, low, voice. 
** Nothing but words. God knows what they were worth. 
I never could show you." 



" Show me now," I cry, eagerly. " Let me go f* 

"Let you go?" 

" Yes ; let me go back to Aunt May — give me up f* 
Everything that ever was between us is done with. I lov»- 
Ohallis Auburn ; I can't be anotfaor man's wifa" 

" Yon are my wife I" he cries, fiercely, the light in lil» 
eyes flashing up hot and strong, and the color springing 
to his face. " Hell and heaven can't undo it ! God I do- 
you know what you are asking me ?" 

" I do," I answer him, slowly and bitterly enough, but 
with no shade of fear of him, even now. "I'm aaking 
more than your lone can comprehend the possibility of' 
giving ; but as sure as the God you call upea can hear 
us, Theo Surelle, I'm not afraid of dying, and I'll die- 
sooner than live on as — as what you say I am, and what I 
have been. You've broken my heart ; there's no reason, 
why 1 should care to live, whatever happens." 

He turns abruptly away from me and paoes the room^ 
but I hear him mutter as he goes: 

" I have broken your heart— have I ?" under his breath. 
" My poor little Nannie's heart I" 

I sit like a stone, and stare drearily at him, as he strides* 
once or twice the length of the parlor— his face always, 
turned from my sight. When he stops before me again, 
and I look up at it, its hush is like the hush of a sea wlasr»* 
the wreck has gone down. 

" What do you want of me ?" 

" To make me free — to let me go home again with Annt^ 
May !" 

" It's impossible I Do you know what thai would mesa 
in the sight of the world ?" he says, aternly. "Do yoi&. 
think that under any possible earthly circumstances I'd. 
give your name up to the mercy of gossip and dander, as« 
it wuld be given if you went back to your aunt ? Don't, 
suppose " — with a hoarse effort, as he folds his arms over 
his breast — " that I*-I — think of keeping you my wile in. 
anything but name. I understand yon, at last; I am 
convinced. Yon never shall have to shudder at my toneh 
as yon did just now ; that— that is all past — but don't talk, 
of my letting you go ; I never will, by Heaven 1" 

" I never shall ask it again, Golonel Snrelle." 

I am turning away, but he follows me with a strids^ 
laying his hand on my shoulder to stay me. 

" Look at me^ Nannie— Nannie — darling I" 

It is almost a sob — a prayer so unutterably pitiful that- 
I must have turned from Ohallis's side to answer it. So I 
look up at him— look for a minute into the gloom of thos»> 
haggard, imploring eyes, and then see him cover theni» 
with a groan. 

"Go away !" he stammers. "Go— or I shall do God 
knows what ! Go away and let me fight it out without- 
you I" 

He lays Ids arms on the mantelpiece and drops his head 
down on them ; and so I see him as I glanoe back from 
the door, carrying with me, besides that look, the awfnK 
aound that must reach further into heaven than any 
woman's crying— a man's fierca, terrible tears. 

I sat down in my room and waited. I heard the tiny 
tick of my watch, whispering on and on ; I heard the* 
hours strike sweet and faintly in the room without; I 
heard them chimed far cff, up in the cold church-towers ; 
I listened dnlly to the .roar of the streets, dying out little 
by little, until the roll of wheels sank into long lapses of 
recurring silence, and the ring of passing footsteps oould' 
be heard and counted as they died further and further 
away. I sat there till the late moonlight crept in and oHX 
again, through the frost-flowers on my window-^>anes, and^ 
the next visitant that peered ghostlike between th^ 
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onrtains was the pallid, graj dawn. And all the while I 
had beard heavj footsteps going np and down that other 
room, never stopping for a minnte in their weary walk. 

At last it was qniet there, too^so very qaiet, and for so 
long^ that I grew frightened at I don't know what vague 
imagioatioDs, and went and leaned against the shut door 
to listen nearer. I stood there a long, long while, before 
my trembling hand got ooorage to open it softly, and I 
dared to look in, and steal a step or two over the threshold. 
The gashghts were baming still, sickly and yellow in the 
broad, white daylight ; the fire was dead in the grate, and the 
room very oold, and Uiere sat Theo, with his arms crossed 
on the back of a chair, and his head bowed on them, 
quite stilL I don't think I made any noise as I opened 
the door, bnt he seemed to hear or feel me, for he lifted 
bia bead suddenly and seeing me, rose to his feet 

"I beg your pardon — I — didn't mean to disturb yon; 
I thonght you were asleep," I said, faltering over the fool- 
ish wordsL There was no balm of sleep in those eyes, 
and I knew it ; they were wide and wakeful and desolate, 
like the weary eyes of one who counts the hours in hell. 

**I>id yon ?" he said, slowly. There was a pause, and 
I saw bis hand, lying on the back of the chair, close over 
it and strain there till it shook. " Nannie, I've been keep- 
ing one of my promises to yon — do you remember ?~ 
'starving the selfishness out of me.' I believe I've done 
it to-night ** I looked at him without speaking. "I 
made yon a great inany promises ; I suppose the time has 
eome for proving what they were worth. I used to tell 
yon I'd give -up my life for you— just as every man says ; 
Nannie, 1-^1— have given up—you," 

Then he stopped, with one deep-drawn breath that 
leemed to shake the very sopl in him. I think every pulse 
of mine stopped beating foir a moment^ as I heard him, 
and tbese last words came, wrenched up from the depths 
of bis pain. . 

.'*Do you mean I shaU go back to Annt M'ly ?" 

"No l" he said, harshly. •• Not that— never I Tve one 
ngbt, Nannie — to be your protector — and by Heaven I 
mean to keep it 1 As long as I live, you are my wife before 
tbe world ; to yourself and me, you are— Nannie Dela- 
mayne ag^n. I have no wife any more." 

He spoke Tery slowly, painfully weighing each word ; 
and T, the woman who had been his wife, heard them fall 
on my ears like clods on a coffin. I turned cold and 
frightened, and shivered, as I stood before him with some 
strange filing far remote from joy. 

'*BQt I— I canH live so !" I cried, struggling with my- 
self. •* It's Impossible I" 

"It has got to be," he said, with a slow force irrevoc- 
able as fate. " I tell yop, Nannie, there is only one thing 
to separate your name horn mine, and that is my death. 
I told you long ago that I put my life in your hands. It 
lies there now.^' 

He flung down his hands as if he oast it at my feet I 
was shrinking away from him, cowardlike, but he snatched 
me liuddenly and roughly in his arms. "Good-by," he 
said, wildly — " good-by, my — ^you were my wife once— you 
imU take that from me I Nannie, Nannie^ let me hold you 
once more, just once ; one kiss, just one kiss, before I 
' let you go !" 

One kiss, hungry and fieroe^ and clinging as though his 
passionate lips would grow to mine and die there, having 
drained my soul through them. The world was nothing 
bat diszy chaos tor a minute, with nothing alive in it bnt 
tbe pain at my heart and the fiery anguish of that kiss ; 
and then I lelt Theo Surelle's strong arms let me go- 
posh me from them with a shook — and when I looked to 
see his fac^ and tried to call to him, he was gone. 



6IHAPTER VI. 

The old order changeth— giveth place lo new.** 

—Tennyson^ 
" MAMiiA I mamma I here's Nannie conie to lunce 1" 
Minnie shouted this information through the house, 
dragging at my arm with both hands, and pulling, me 
tnmuitaously np-stairs. I had been promising for a week 
past to lunch with Aunt May, and to-day I compelled o&y- 
self to keep the engagement ; dreading, as I did, with an 
aversion that no words can describe, the sight of my 
aunt's dear, sympathetic face, the atmosphere of the old 
house that had known all my past, and the terrible 
tearing up of old scenes and memories that I knew must 
come, sooner or later, when she and I spoke of Ohallis 
Auburn. • ^ 

So I followed Minnie up -stairs, slowly, and met Aunt 
May's kiss with lips that, for tbe first time, shrank from 
hers. She was in the sitting-room, with her own work 
about her, and Minnie's playthings scattered over the big 
Turkish rng before the fire ; and tbe sun was shining over 
the floor in just the old patches, and the same ivy was 
green about the pictures, and the old books piled about 
tbe shelves, and the great, littered centre-table, seemed to 
have been undisturbed for all these months— ever since 
Nannie Delamayne lounged away her mornings here, and 
dreamed her dreams between these fonr walla. 

"I'm so glad to see you, dear. Minnie^ don't tear your 
cousin to pieccjs I Lay your things off in my room, Nan- 
nie, and come up to the fire— it's Mtterly cold out, ian't 
it ? Did you drive here ?" ; 

"No ; I walked.". I came and drew a low chair in front 
of the Liverpool coal blaze, and Minnie scrambled up on 
my lap, and began to pull my watch-chain, and play 
with 'my earrings with her inquisitive little fingers. How 
long, how long ago it seemed since we three had sat there 
so quietly I 

" I've wanted to see you very much," aays Aunt May, 
tossing her work into the basket, and pushing it aside. 
"Minnie and I were coming to the hotel this aftemoon, 
if you had not made your appearance. I have heard 
some Tery strange news," she says, half hesitating, " and 
I wanted to ask you about it ; I suppose you have heard 
it too." 

"I don't know," I answer, falsely. I do know what is 
coming ; I am growing hot, and the little arms round my 
neck seem to strangle me. " Jump down, Minnie— you're 
too heavy," I say, unclasping them and putting her irom 
ma She slides to the floor, and stands leaning against 
my knee, staring up at me with wide^ ronnd eyes. Annt 
May goes on : 

" Did yon read any qt the notices of the charity concert 
at the Academy on Tuesday night ?" 

"No, I didn't read them. ' I was there." 

" You were I" exclaims my aunt, eagerly, the color flush- 
ing into her cheek. " Then yon know—" 

" That Challis Auburn has come back," I say, laughing 
in a sort of bitter bravada "Yes, I saw him. It was 
quite a surprise, was it not ?" 

" I could not believe it possible when I saw the name in 
the papers," says Aunt May, " and yet it is such a pecu- 
liar one. I did not know what to think, until Delle Ashe- 
ton came round that afternoon, quite full of it She had 
met Mr. Welles, and he had seen Chailia It is an extra- 
ordinary story I" 

••Yes," I say, twisting my rings round and^round, and 
smiling ; "it is very odd T' 

" And you were at the Academy ? You knew he waft to 
play ?" she says, wonderingly. 

•* No, I didu't know ; it wag^jS^^^urprise, quite," I go 
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on, feeling a queer Btiffness about my mouth, as I try to 
keep up that oarelees look,* and Aunt Maj'fl eyes seem to 
search into my faoe. " I hadn't the faintest idea of seeing 
him— of ooursa*' 

There is a little pause, uneasy and strange. 

"You're talkin' about Ohally,'' says Minnie, punching 
her small fists in my lap. **Chally's aliTe ; he used to be 
dead when you wore bim woun' your neck in a yockei" 

I feel the stiffness give way, and my mouth quivers 
painfully. " Minnie," says Aunt May, quietly, '* I want you 
to run down-fitairs and toll Jane about luncheon for me ;" 
and she gets up, and leads Miss Minnie to the door. While 
she is whispering some order to the child, I find time to 
snatch at the strength and pride that were slipping away 
so fast ; I bite my lip in till it bleeds, but my faoe is 
steady again when Aunt May comes back to the fire. 

"It was a strange mistake," she says, in her quiet voice, 
'*or, rather, a coincidence; it was some relative of his, 
Delle sajs, whose death we saw." 

** Yes— it was his cousin. I have seen him — Challis," I 
say, steadily. ** He called on me ; he told me all about it" 

She looks at me in surprise, and I can do no less than 
Imrry on with the whole story. ** We met him that night 
after the concert. I — he — of course he asked permission 
to call, and Colonel Surelle was very happy to meet any 
of his— of my old friends." I stumble over the words, 
laughing a strange^ hard laugh, that makes my aunt's 
sweet eyes open widely on me in concern and wonder. 

" Nannie, pardon me, dear— I have no other right to ask 
than the right of loving you so well, my child— but does 
Colonel Surelle know— did yon ever tell him of your 
former engagement with Challis Auburn ?*' 

She lays her hand on my two, and looks in my faoe, and 
I look back again, with that same bitter laugh. 

**0h, he knows it all ; he understands il— everything^ 
thoroughly," I say. " I never was one to live a lie, or tell 
one, Aunt May." 

"I have always been quite sure of that, Nannie." 

Again that awkward hush falls between us, but there is 
a greater trouble in my aunt's face this time, and she sits 
looking into the fire, past me. 

'* You have seen Delle, you said ?" I ask, breaking the 
silence. 

"Yes, Adele was here day before yesterday." 

** I suppose you heard the latest news from Bob and 
Lottie," I remark, decisively tuniing the tide from Chal- 
lis. " They have come home, I know ; I saw Augusta 
Hogencamp, and she told me." 

** Yes,' they are back again," says Aunt May. following 
my lead and looking up, though her face cannot, it 
seems, quite recover its old look. " They are at the Ban- 
dalls' now ; Delle thinks they will stay there until Bob 
finds a small furnished house that suits them." 

"Lottie will make a very nice little housekeeper," I say 
absently. Minnie comes, drumming at the door, to say 
that luncheon is waiting, and we rise. I do not want to 
eat ; I have a great lump choking in my throat, and I wish 
it were possible to be alone and to cry it all away, if I 
ootM cry at all— but my eyes have been dry as dust ever 
since that one bitter night, I follow my aunt down into 
the old dining-room, and take my old place at the table ; 
opposite the tall bufiet with its orderly glitter of silver 
and glass, and the stag's horns up above it, and the two en- 
gravings from the great picture of "Bolton Abbey"; the 
girl with the tray of fish, and the man loaded down with 
wild fowl and gamer hanging one on either side ; Minnie, 
in her high chair beside me, makes me cut up her daily 
mutton and mash her potato, according to the old custom 
Ibng abandoned ; and Aunt May, in her place behind the 



tiay and the cups and saucers, is watching me still, I see 
—furtively, but with that same anxious look that is not 
a thiag of the old time, but most painfully of the new. 
And I try to drink my tea and dispose of the quail on mj 
plate, though every mouthful seems to turn to sand in my 
mouth and choke me ; and Minnie chatters all the while 
about the three new kittens in the cellar^ and the whits 
one that is named Nannie, and the gray one that she 
wants to give me — will " Feo " let me keep it ? — and I try 
to answer her, and Annt May too, as she talks in her 
serene way. If she knew 1 — if she conid read my con- 
sciousness for just a few pages back, how blackly the 
record would show in her eyes I how little she could un- 
derstand and how little pity I 

"Is your husband coming for you this afternoon, 
Nannie?" 

We are leaving the table ; I am untying Minnie's apron, 
and never lift my head. 

" Nannie — I asked if the colonel was coming for you V 
my aunt repeats. 

"I beg your pardon I— No, I shall not wait for him." 

"Isn't it against all law for you to go home alone?*' 
she says, smiling, as we pass out of the room. I have 
no smile at all with my answer : 

"He does not expect me to wait to-day.** There are 
no "laws" any more, Aunt May I I am /^— free as I 
ever can be, with a broad, deep blot ingrained into my 
past, and that fetter on my hand for the present to carry. 
Before the world, his wife ; to myself and him, Nannie 
Delamayne again — alas, for the mockery of it ! 

We go back to the sunny sitting-room, and Annt May 
takes up the little frock she is braiding for Minnie, and I 
sit idly and watch her, as her soft white hand flies over 
the work, making the one ring upon it glitter aj it 
goes. 

"What are you doing at home, Nannie?" 

"Doing ?" I echo, vaguely. 

" What do you do with your mornings ? Are you read- 
ing anything?" 

" Ob, I had forgotten — ^yes, I am reading ; at least I 
began Froude," I say, listlessly, remembering how the 
book has lain untouched for the last three days. 

"I am afraid you're falling into idle ways," says Aunt 
May, smiling, but glancing askance at me toa "Do you 
like your new saddle-horse? You had not tried him 
when I saw you last T 

" Yes— oh, yes I S like him. I have been out on him 
once with — Colonel Snrelle." 

Silence. I know what is coming next, when she glances 
at me again. 

"Are you quite well, Nannie? You don't seem like 
yourself dear." 

" Don't I ? I wish I conld feel like somebody else— for 
once!" I cry, starting up. "Don't ask me if Pm well !— 
I hate it — I always detested it— and I'm for ever asked it, 
if I happen to look pale, or to be quiet for five minutes. 
I hate to talk about myself I" 

I snatch up a strip of piqui ready-stamped, and toss 
over Aunt May's basket for a thimble. 

" Let me work on this, will you ? Where shall I find 
a needle ?" 

She is looking into her needle-book for one, when Ann 
comes to the door with two cards. "Mr& Asheton and 
Miss Asheton I— Nannie, will you see them ?" 

" Certainly 1" I throw down the bit of work again and 
walk to the glass. I am not pale now, surely ; if not like 
myself, at Icaat I look like a fair woman enough, with 
that l^ve scarlet in my cheeks, and the light in my eyes. 
I can hear my own heart beat, when Delle Asheton comes 
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into the room. Mid, kissing my aani hnnriedlj, oomes and 
tekes me in her arms, with a more effasive reviTsl of ber 
old manner than I have seen this many a day. 
** Why, my darling Nan I how delighted I am to find 



yon here 1" How keeoly. she looks in my face, as she says 
it I Look on, Delle Asheton ; you and all the world are 
welcome to what yon may see ; neither brow nor eyes, 
nor lips of mine, shall eTer hide over their seoret with a lia 
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"Ab,'\NsivDie,^' and Mrs. Ashetpii reaches out a hand, 
giTsng ma a g66d look,:too^ 9Ter|tbo^e spectacles of hen. 
**Qliid.to meet yoa her^; Adele and- 1 were speakiog 
about '. y'Qiit as we came in. ; Well I" — tnrniog to Aant 
May — "you know we have oor young people home 
again 1" 

When Mrs. Asheton embarks upon the subject of her 
youDg people, there is very little hope for the introduo- 
ticn of any other topic Lottie is one of the young peo- 
ple now, since marriage has identified her with Mr. 
Bob Asheton; and whatever flaws and faults this ad- 
m'rable mother discerned in ber before the weddiog-day, 
have quite faded out in the glory of her new position— 
Bob's reflected radiance. 

'* Mamma is exactly like a child with a new doll," says 
Delle, laughing. " I hear nothing talked about now but 
Lottie's housekeeping, and the new house and what it 
should be, and what mamma wants it to be, and what. 
Bob declares, will never be found in any house made with 
hands in this city. We are so anxious to have everything 
setUed by the first of May." 

I look violently interested—or try to. Delle glances 
round the room, sighs, and then looks back at me and 
smiles again. 

** Dear Nan, it does seem so odd, exactly like the dear old 
times, to see you here again — you and Mrs. Elliott to* 
gether 1 What fun we used to have in this old room I I 
declare it is like a dream, all these marriages and changes.*' 
She breaks ofi^ hesitates a minute, and drops her voice 
almost to a whisper as she adds, hurriedly : " Nannie, 
dearest, have yon heard V* 

•'Heard of what?" 

'*0f Ghallis," murmurs Delle, in the tone one uses to 
speak of the dead. I don't know what briogs it back, but 
quick as she says it, a picture flashes to my mind of the 
pine woods at High Falls, and Theo lying on the grass, 
staring up while Delle gives me a handful of harebells — 
** because they are so like Ghallis's eyes." 

*'I know he has come back ; I have seen him." 

" Seen him. Nan I You don't mean it !" she cries. 

'•I have ; I met him at the concert." 

She looks at me with such an eager, pnzz*ecl, curious 
face, that I know how utterly blank and cool my face must 
be, and thank Heaven for it 

** What I at the Academy ? Were you and the colonel 
there ?" 

" We were.** 

" And did you — but of course you knew he was to play 
—you knew he had arrived ?" she asks, sympathetically. 
I may as well tell the whole story over again, I suppose. 

'* No, I knew nothing at all about it It was quite a 
surprise ; we met him after the concert, at Delmonico's." 

" And so the colonel was introduced to him ?" she says, 
with one of the quick, keen looks in her black eyes. 

**Yes," I answer, inexpressively. Mr& Asheton and 
Aunt May are talking in lowered voices — at least my aunt's 
is dropped.^ Mrs. Asheton's tones are clear, and these 
woMs audible, just at this point : 

*' Very unfortunate ; and with such an imprudent per- 
son as she is, and the colonel naturally a violent disposi- 
tion ^" 

**You have been in my thoughts continually. Nan," 
strikes in Adele, as a sequence to this half-finished speech. 
*' I don't think I was ever so much overcome, dearest, as I 
have been by this. When Dr. Welles met me in the street 
that morning, and said, * Have you seen Mr. Auburn ?' 
even I almost fainted. Nan, it was such a shock ; and when 
I think of you^ poor, dear child 1 I've had nothing else 
in my mind for these last three days.** 



" Yes, it was a great su]i;prise." I have said this ono» 
befere, but it does not matter mu^h if I repeal niy^c^ ; 
Delle can 9ay,all thejhings jproper to be.said on such an. 
occasiop.. Bhe is prejared to ^. very ar^ent^uid pon- 
fidential, I can see ; but I cannot endure, itotd her'or any 
one, this small coin of pity and sympathy. 

'* Quite a romantic story of Mr. Auburn's return, wasn't 
it ?" says Mrs. Asheton, turning abruptly upon me. " I 
could scarcely believe my ears when Adele told me. Yoa 
have met him, your aunt says ?" 

"Yes; Colonel Surelle and I met him on Tuesday 
night" 

'* And how does he look ?~chaQgecl, I suppose ?" Mrs. 
AshetoQ used to approve of Ghallis in the days that ai» 
past ; he was *' a purely poetic type," she said. 

••Verylittle, I think." 

" Poor fellow !" sighji Adele, gently. She looks down 
with a pretty, compassionate air, and shakes her head. 

*'l>t. Welles was speaking about him last night," say» 
Mrs. Asheton— "telling us how he has been affected ^ 

*'0h, mamma. Dr. Welles is a perfect goasip I" inter- 
rupts Delle, smilingly ; but the interruption is ao dear 
and palpable; and the subject matter of Dr. Welles'a com* 
munication so patent to me at a glance, that Delle'a smil^ 
stings me to the heart ^ { 

'* He is very fond of Mr. Auburn. It's quite beautiful,*^ 
says Mrs. Asheton, having recovered herself. " He apolce 
so feelingly of him I Strange, wasn't it, how his ooosin'a 
death misled us all ?" 

"Very strange," assents Aunt May, and goes on to ask 
Mrs. Asheton some question about Lottie, which diverta 
the matron's mind from my affairs and Mr. Auburn's. 

**Do you know what Ghallis's plans are ?" Adele half 
whispers, 

"I have no idea." 

"ignite unsettled, I suppose; his first intentioD, Dr. 
Welles said, was to make his home here, but now — '—** ah^ 
checks herself again, and then, with a pretty impnlsiye- 
nets, breaks out~"Nan, dearest, I must speak I I waa 
your coofidante in the old times, and all this sad atory 
has been sacred to me for so long ; you musi forgive nie„ 
deary, if I show how deeply I feel now, for Ghallis and 

for " She whispers all this in a hasty, eager way» 

and starts up at the end to answer Mrs. Asheton'a sum* 
mons, pressing my hand tenderly and very hard. *< Yeo^ 
mamma, I'm quite ready !" 

'* We have so many calls to make. I sometimea wish 
most heartily that all these absurd forms and ceremonials 
of mere society could be shaken loose," says Mra Ashe* 
ton, who has risen. "This keeping up a bare, formal 
acquaintance, and the perpetual round of calling on peo» 
pie who are neither congenial nor /advantageous in thetni» 
sense — Delle^ do you see my handkerchief ? I tell Lottie 
that her aim at present should be to form a really worthy 
circle around herself ; winnow her list of all merely fash- 
ionable acquaintances, and cultivate people of mind, peo* 
pie with aims, and a purpose in life something beyond 
party-going and dressing. The majority of women ara 
certainly hapless slaTss to custom and routine 1" 

She transfixes me with her eye ; but as she happens to 
be holding my hand in making her adieu, perhaps Iho 
look is acddentat I am kis^d by both women — very 
sympathetically by Adele— and I see them depart, oh, so- 
thankfully 1 I haye passed through the first ordeal, and 
undergone the first sharp scrutiny, and Delle has gono 
away wondering, I know ; I could see Tery plainly wliat 
part she had decided as fitting for me to play, but I bayo 
declined to take her cue, and disconcerted her Eot a little. 
From my youth up I haTO hated with a bitter^ morbid 
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hatred to feel myself the redpient of any human oreatare*8 
nere condolences. I can stand them less than ever now, 
.- * » • • • * 

It is eavly when I lea^e Annt May's to walk slowly down 
Mtdisoo Avenne. I hate to go home. Why is there no 
other word for the place where I live and eat and sleep ? 
and there is a wild tagging at my heart for the something 
gone for cTeir — the old freedom whereof Theo Sarelle has 
robbed me — a poor, mocking ghost, of which he has 
tendered back again, just to hnrt me with its anlikeness 
to the reality. Free t— with his shadow lying black across 
the whole world I live in — with the doad of his presenoe 
for ever darkening in my air ! The very breath I draw 
sseins to be heavy with the oppression of his natare 
chained to mine. I canbot move freely where his eyes 
follow me, dark with their pentnp passions, and dumbly 
saying over and 6yer the words that were on his lips that 
night I^ dread him now with an indescribable, nncon- 
qnerable dread that only is not hatred ; and that will come 
too, I know. 

Will he be there when I go home ? He is not in the 
parlor, as I push open the door ; but if he were, I should 
hardly see him, for my eyes are instantly caoght by some- 
thing on the table among the books ^ a little basket 
crowded fall of yiolets — nothing bnt yiolets, not even a 
rosebud, or a bit of geranium leaf. I spring to seize the 
pnrple maea of sweetness — I know whose it is, before An- 
nette comes forward with' a card. 

'* With Mr. Auburn's compliments^ and be was so sorry 
to mi»s madame." 

I let the card drop, for I cannot think of anything for 
a minute but those Spring beautiea— those flowers that of 
all Mhers have been to me the types of Ghallis and of 
mnsio always. I am burying my face in their cool* dewy 
Ireslinesfl and drinking in all their wild, delicate, sweet 
breath, wheo I hear the jar of somebody's footstep— not 
my maid's — she has gone. I turn sharply, glancing up 
o?er the flowers, and meet Colonel Surelle's eager eyes. 

"Toa have been out?" he says, semi«awkwardly, as he 
walks up to the fire, and stands there, facing me. 

**Tes. I took lunch at Aunt May's." 

He leana his arms on the mantel pieoe, pulling his 
mustache and looking at me, while I look at the violets. 
Then he walks abruptly, to the table, and so his eyes fall 
on the card that lies there, with the old English text so 
pUin to read : •*Ghallia Auburn." ' ' 

"Nannie— I don't want to ask you any questions," he 
says, hoarsely, his face turning pale throtfgh its brbnsse. 
"Ton will see that man when you please-^but- there's one 
tiling I ask you to remember— keep us apart, find don't" 
—drawing his breath in hard— **(itm*/ let me see him." 

" It will be very difficult for you to avoid meeting Mr. 
Auburn, I should think/' I answer, biting my lip. He 
turns away from me. 

*' I don't know what I may bring myself to bear— but I 
tell you that is past my powers Just now. Don't let me 
get in his way ; I've nothing else to ask of you, and no 
right now to adc it, if I bad— but, for Qod's sake, remem- 
ber what I can and what I used to be, and spare me that, 
if you can." 

And, iMfore I can say a word, he has left the room ; 
there was no answer needed, after all 



OHAPTEB Vn. 
•* Oh, the difference between man and man r* 

^Ktng Lear, 
""BsiDBMBBB what I aui, and what I used to be." Since 
Theo. said that, I can never get the words out of my bead. 



I am ''reqiembering" all the time ; as I lie wakeful in niy 
bed at night, staring about the room — ^as I glance up fur-: 
tiyely in the weary, wild face, across the breidLfast- 
table, and fancy that every morning there is a little more 
haggard and hungry sorrow in it; when he has said 
"Good«by," without the kiss that used to come with it,.- 
ond has gone his daily way, and when I am alone an^ 
idle in my pretty rooms, with a great empty <) ay stretch- 
ing away before me. .What he was is so very diiSerent 
from what he is; and yet, pent up in those l:^ue eyes ot 
his, I see ike "untamed beast". lurking; still,, the jisme 
that used to rouse up ,for Jim De Forest apd* the'jrest, in 
those old, jealous days when he hated man, woman ant^ 
child, and the very wind, of Summer, for touching my 
hand, I remember all the foolish quarrels, bom of that 
insane jealousy ; all the tyranny of his love, its mad self* 
ishness of possession, its insatiable claims and its prayers 
that were commands; these are all over now — "starved* 
out," perhaps, or lying cold in a natural death, siooe he* 
has had his way, after all, and won me. He has given me 
up utterly, to myself and another man ; and by no word 
at least, since the night, when he bade me go, has he 
shown what the renunciation may have cost him. i 

We have lived on for a week in the strange, new ^h* 
ion. I see so very little of him, that I could fancy him. 
turned backward in truth, and my two marriage-moikths. 
nothing but dreams. AU day he is down-town« and he 
comes home so late that I see him barely a minute be- 
fore dinner ; the evenings be spends regularly abroad^ 
while I sit solitary over the fire, and watch the circling ol 

the clock, and bear all alone — 

— ««theBtre88 ^^ 

Of nights that hope for nothing from the mom.** 

> i f . z i 

I think I know why Oolonel Snrelle hurries out even* 

ing after evening ; it is because he is afraid of meeting. - 
that other man. Whether he fancies that I receive him al 
tbose times, I canliot tell; he never asks a question, or., 
hints at. the name, and I never tell him that in all this 
week I have not seen Oballis once. He has called repeat- 
edly, but somehow— ^I do not say whj/ even to myself — I • 
have hated the thought of meeting him, and have refused, 
myself eadh time that the dainty card with- its waft ot. 
violet odor has been brought up to me. I h^ve had a 
note— a letter, rather — and answered it with' one line ; and 
the result of the line is that, at last an evening- comes- 
when Mr. Auburn is shown to my parlor, and finds me all 
alone with the fire and the last flowers he sent me. 

I wonder if I shall ever get used to the sight of his 
face ! It ttirns me cold and trembling when he comes in^ 
and for a minute the mist that softens his violet - blne.^ 
eyes seems to spread a glamour all around it, and over 
me. fie kisses my hands— I think his lips 

— ** as full of sanctity as the toooh of holy bread ;** 

they press the fever and the fire out of my veins, and I 
seem to grow quiet to the heart, as he places me in the* . 
great, soft chair and kneels at my feet a minute, looldng 
up in my face. _ . • 

"You have not been ill, Nannie?" 

"No," I say, waiting for the reproach that I think 
deserved, now when I sea his eyes again. 

"I have been beset witb a thousand fancies al^out you,"* 
he goes on. "It was a hard test, Nannie^ so long a ban^ 
ishment— and yet I might have learned patience, one- ; 
would think, by a longer probation stilL" 

There is a wistful little smile on his lips, that hurts • 
me. Why isn't he aagry, or impatient at least ? I know 
another man, who— pshaw 1 that folly is over and done 
with— why do I let it float up on my memory again, to* 
shame me with my long bondage ? 
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'*Yon remind me of myself/* I say, bitterly, "I de- 
-eerre the reproach.'* 

"Beproachy Nannie? .' I have never qnestioned or re- 
>proaohed one act of yonn since I knew you first Yoa 
iorgeti*' he says, with gra^e significance, " that my life is 
dedicated simply to yoar seryice and use and pleasure ; 
itrne devotion makes no demands and prefers no claims. 
My religion, Nannie, is to sit here at your feet and take 
<the gifts yoa give me, and for those that yon withhold— 
I can only whisper, as yon are strong, so be merciful !" 

'*Ohallis, will you have patience with me ?" 

It is almost a cry — my heart is so full. As he answers 
it, gathering my hands in his, I see a shade of color creep 
into his pallid cheek, as if his heart had beat qnioker 
'while I spoke. 

'* Nannie, Nannie, is not love itself patience?** 

"Not the love I have known best,'* I say, nnder my 
breath— it will be said in spite of myself. There is a 
>silent minute or two after that, while Ohallis looks down, 
mot at me, but at the one ring on the hand he holds. 

"I scarcely hoped to find you alone this evening," he 
^ays, presently, "and yet I came ; for I am most unwilling 
to seem to avoid Oolonel Sarelle. Apart from that, I have 
:a certain desire to meet him ; you can understand, per- 
haps, that I want to know what manner of man be is who 
is your husband.'* 

He looks me steadily in the face, and I feel my own 
ikuming painfully, with a consciousness, reaching to my 
very finger-tips, of all that has passed since Challis and I 
talked together. 

" I don't think you will ever know 1** 

" Is Oolonel Surelle's character such an involved one ?" 
he asks, with lifted eyebrows. 

*'I don't think yon will ever find an opportunity of 
judging it ; Oolonel Surelle will never see you — I have 
told him everything," I say, abruptly. Ohallis— if he 
•can ever be said to start, starts ever so slightly now. 

•* You have told him all onr past story, Nannie ?" 

" He knew that long ago—I mean, when I first knew 
liim, he had heard that I was— that I had been engaged. 
And he knew all about it, except your name ; and — that 
night — I told him who you were." 

I pause ; he waits a minute before he questions— "And 
then ?" 

"Don't ask me I" I exclaim, with a sudden passionate 
revulsion of my whole heart "I have done nothing all 
my life but miJce the people who cared most for me the 
most wretched I I always made him unhappy even when 
I — when I thought I loved him. If people's hearts ever 
do break, I ^suppose I have broken his I" 

"It's fate," he says, sternly— '' not you, Nannie.** 

" He knows that I don*t love him ; he says I am free ; 
I live as I like, and do what I please— and hate myself for 
living at all Oh, I hate myself with my whole heart— I 
despise myself '* 

"Nannie— my child, my darling Nannie 1'* he stops me 
with his soft, tender voice. "You are unhappy and mor- 
bid — ^you wrong yourself by brooding over such thoughts, 
and blame yourself without cause, dearest I You have 
aoted as a woman trne to herself should act" 

Is he 'right? I look in his eyes, hungering for the 
truth, and their old spell comes over me, hushing my un- 
rest, and silencing the reproachful voices in my heart 

" You do not love him— that in itself cancels all the 
rest, Nannie. Whatever he may or may not suffer, you 
have done rightly in obeying the sacred impulses of your 
nature ; it only remains for you to follow them higher 
fltiU, to a perfect liberty, such as a nobler man would have 
given you freely, Here^and bearing his name«-yonr 



freedom, as he calls it, is a m( re mockery ; it is his regard 
for the poor dry husks of the world's opinion that keeps 
you in a position which he knows to be a false one. A 
higher pride would have removed every bond." 

•*You don't know— you cannot judge him," I cay, 
quietly. " Don't talk about him, or myself— I hate it !" 

"As you will," he answers, with a slight, dismissing 
motion of the hand. "Heaven knows the subject is a 
bitter one, dearest 1" 

" Tell me about yourself ; tell me something about all 
that time— I want to know, Ohallis." 

"I can tell you in one word, ma belle /'* 

I lift my eyes in mute questioning. 

" Patience— patience or faith, call it whichever you 
will I lived by that and on that, waiting for the day 
that would prove my reward at la^t ; I never for a 
moment doubted it would come," he says, with that 
quiet, assured tone ; " I told you once that I could bide 
my time, and I can bide it still, Nannie 1" 

What is it that lights his eyes so strangely 1 Some- 
thing come and gone in an instant ; but it makes me 
afraid while it glints there behind the misty blue. 

"I drifted over Europe aimlessly enough for a year," 
he goes on, after a pause. "I had one angel always with 
me — music ; it has been my comfort, Nannie, my form of 
prayer, my language in which I talked of you ; I set my 
thoughts of you to rhythm and harmony, and crystallized 
them into notes. It almost seemed to me as if the music 
could reach you when I sat alone at the dead of night, let- 
ting my hands wander as they would over the keys. Dj 
you want to know how I thought of you, Nannie ?" 

He rises and goes to the piana I hold my breath as he 
strikes the first notes, for they seem to fall like fire on my 
naked heart, thrilling through me with a sharp, sweet an« 
gnish almost too intense to hear. Have I told you what 
music was to me ? The sorriest hand-organ that ever 
gasped through its round of street tunes has a power to 
move me. I never eould shut my ears to the sound of one, 
or help the little throbs of pleasure that answer every note, 
when I catch them above the noise of the street Yon 
know how Ohallis Auburn won me, long ago, with a 
single soft, witching strain ; the air he plays to-night, with 
those fingers of his that drop fire^ draws me just in the 
old fashion to his side ; shuts down a curtain over all the 
life that lies outside of ours, drowns all the landmarks of 
these four last years, and rivets again the links of his lost 
power over me. The main de fer has dosed over my 
heart onoe more— that beautiful, slender, fanltlcOT white 
hand, soft as velvet, firm as bands of steeL I watch its 
flashmg flight over the keys, and the wild, half-divine 
music that it wakens seems to weave like a net around my 
soul and senses, aad I [am Ohallis Auburn's slave again 
while I listen. 

He plays on snd on, I don't know what ; memories or 
improvisations, but all the outpourings of himself— full of 
his own dreamy, poetic nature, and pathetic with the ex- 
pression of his want I kneel on a carved pnedieu^ by 
the piano, with my cheek on my hand, and sight and bear- 
ing drink in their fill of him, undisturbed. I watch his 
face, dear and beautiful as an old cameo, with a soft 
shadow over its paleness, and just one circle of light cast 
on the edges of his golden hair ; the raised eyes shining, 
and the delicate mouth apart, and the wonderful radiance 
of inspiration over it all — and the adoring fanciee of six- 
teen float back into my brain, till Ohallis Auburn seems 
something half divine— an angel Isaafel, "whose heart- 
strings are a lute,** and who has " the sweetest voioe of all 
God*s creatures." There are little lulls of silence in be- 
tween the p?aying, when he flngers the keys dumbly. 
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looking down, and I draw breath again, with great, long 
sighs of sweet pain ; and so he leads me on and on. I 
never remember that there is anything in life bat to kneel 



hands. '*I can tell yon in this purer language what the 
world's speech would only desecrateb and you want no- 
interpreter — n^est ce pas, ma Men aimee?** 




there and listen to him, until he rises from the piano and 
breaks the spelL 

" We do not need words, do we, Nannie ?" he says, low 
and caressingly, as he draws me to my feet, and holds my 



He kisses my fingers— he kneels to me— how can I tell 
it ? I am so little worth his love and pardon I In that 
good-night of his, he shows me what a shrine I hsTe in 
his heart — such a solemn place, and so apart, that he- 
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Approaches it in awe and in trembling, aa the old Jews 
bowed before their Hoi j of Holies. It is so long since 
loTe has cdnie to me in this gnise of almost religions 
reTerence, or with a form so purely spiritnal ! 

I think of it that night when he is gone, and I am alone 
in mj room. There is a picture of Theo hanging by the 
^nrean, shnt np in a little gilded shrine, and I open the 
doors, take the photograph out of its place, and hold it to 
the light to stare at the well*known lines. How strange it 
-shows beside that other picture in my fancy lathis sqnare- 
•ont, haughty, masterful face, with the wide*open eyes, so 
intense and eager, and the mouth, with its passionate 
^surves, all strong with earthly attribates—a face that has 
written all over it, to my eyes, to*night, the dominion of 
the world, the flesh and the devil And yet — 

I threw the picture from me, and shut the doors of the 
•empty shrine again. As I did so, I heard a footstep pass 
down the hall, by my door, and I held my breath to listen. 

Colonel Surelle walked into the parlor ; I heard him go 
up to the fire and rake the half-dead coals in the grate. 
«nd he seemed to sit or stand there for a while— a long 
while, I thought — ^before he moved. Then he poured him- 
self some water — I heard the clink of the ice in the pitcher 
as he set it down — and he walked up and down the room 
once or twice, while I stood listening, with my hands 
-clasped on the bureau, and my eyes fastened on the face in 
the glass before me. Then he went to his own room, and 
ehut the door hard, and turned the key. It was all very 
quiet after that, and the church-clocks were striking one 
4m 1 heard the last sound. 

(IbbeeonUnuedL) 



OUTDOOR PREACHING BEGUN. 

It is usually stated that Whitefield was the first to begin 
open-air preaching, in the time of the Methodist reviyaL 
Of this fact there seems no doubt, and it is only surpris- 
ing that so much has been said about it In foreign 
coantries, and in Scotland, since the days of the Gove- 
nanters, it had been common to have services in the fields 
•or on the mountain-sides. In many cases persecution has 
'1>een the immediate cause ; but the open-air preacher has 
-only followed the example of the primitive Church, or, 
^rather, of the Master and of His first disciples. That it 
was a novelty in England in the early part of last century 
-all evidence shows. Whitefield tells us that he was led to 
^x>nsider the matter at a very early period of his ministry. 
He was preaching one Sunday at Bermondsey Church, 
which was so densely crowded that nearly a thousand peo- 
l>le stood listening in the churchyard during the service, 
and hundreds went away who could not find room. He 
was strongly inclined to go out and preach to them from 
•one of the tombstones. He refrained, on account of the 
peculiarity of so doing, and probably regretted his over- 
^antioo. ** This," he says^ ** put me first upon thinking 
of preaching without -doors. I mentioned it to some 
friends, who looked upon it as a mad notion. However, 
we knelt down, and prayed that nothing might be done 
rashly. Hear and answer, O Lord, for Thy name's sake." 

The time soon came when the way seemed dear for 
miction. He was at Bristol .in the beginning of the year 
1739. He bad made his first visit to America, and was 
preparing to go again. Some one made the remark that 
there was no need to go abroad to the heathen, for they 
were at our own door, referring to the then lawless, neg- 
lected colliers of Eingswood Forest. This tract of coun- 
ti^Ihad once been a royal chase, bnt had been gradually 
apt)ropriated by the several proprietors of land in the 
neighborhood. Their titles had been legalized, but there 



was little rule or order among the' mining population, 
which had gradaally taken the place of the foresters and 
woodcatters of olden times. The people had been utterly 
neglected, and were notoriously rough and brutaL 

Mr. Whitefield felt deeply interested in these poor col- 
liers, abont whose souls no man seemed to care. There 
was no place of worship in the district, and, if the people 
were invited to the nearest Bristol church, they would not 
have come, nor would there have been room for them had 
they made their appearance. Whitefield yearned over 
these poor outcasts as sheep without a shepherd, to go 
to them with the glad tidings of the GospeL 

After much prayer and much consideration abont a pro- 
ceeding so new and startling, he went to Eingswood, and 
there, on Satarday, February 17th, 1739, at the time when 
the miners left off* work, he stood upon a rising ground, 
at a place called Rose Green. No notice bad been given 
of his intention, so that only about two hundred persons 
gathered round him to hear what he had to say. He ad- 
dressed them from the opening verses of the Sermon 
on the Mount, suggested, doubtless, by the place which 
he occupied. 

Astonishment was apparently the chief feeling produced 
by this first appearance of the preacher. Bat they listened 
quietly, and were attracted by the earnestness of White- 
field. The news soon spread, and the numbers that oame 
to listen soon increased, till nearly twenty thousand hung 
on his lips. Few of them had ever heard the Gospel, or 
worshiped in a church. The interest excited, and the feel- 
ings called forth, can scarcely be imagined by us, with 
whom open-air preaching and evangelistic services stfe so 
familiar. 

*<The first discovery,** says Mr. Whitefield, "of thdr 
being affected was by seeing the white gutters made by 
their tears, which plentifully fell down their black cheeks. 
Several hundreds of them were soon brooght under deep 
conviction, which, the event proved, happily ended in a 
soand and thorough conversion. The change was visiUe 
to all, though numbers chose to impute it to anything 
rather than to the finger of God." 



CHRISTIANUS SUM. 



CHRisrnANUS SUM— " I am a Christian" — was the noble 
confession commonly made by the martyrs of the firsl 
centuries. They gloried in the name which their enemies 
scornfully gave to them, and their brave, heroic use of it 
has made that name, which was once only heard in the 
mouth of the scorner, to be the boast of all Christendom, 
and to be spoken with reverence by multitudes which no 
man can number. 

The weight of evidence is on the side of the assumption 
we have made, that the name was given, not by the be- 
lievers themselves who had been converted through the 
ministry of Paul and Barnabas, at Antioch, but by the 
heathen inhabitants of that city. Nowhere in the New 
Testament is the name given by the writers of the various 
books to the 'members of the Church. It is only thrice 
ufted : in the place where its origin is recorded ; in the 
verse which gives Eing Agrippa's famous reply to St 
Paul's bold question ; and in the First Epistle of St Peter, 
where it is used by the Apostle to indicate the name of 
the charge under which believers would be persecnted. 

The name is now understood throughont the world in a 
very wide sense. Men are called Christians simply to 
distinguish them from the heathen, from the Hindoos, 
Mohamnaedans, or some othe)r reb'giotis people. The name 
is given to them because they belong t^ a Christianised 
land. This meaningless use of the name takes away from 
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its Talne. Under its deeignation are iodaded — at least in 
Ihe estimation of the heathen world— men who do not 
«ven belioTe in Christ at all. Bj onrseWes, it is tme, the 
name is nsnally used with some disorimination. When 
we say of a man, '* He is a Christian,*' we are understood 
to mean that the person spoken of is as truly a follower of 
dhrisi as a person who is called an Epioarean is of Epi- 
«an]s, or as one who is called a Wesleyan is of Wesley. 
And yet even by onrselTes the name is taken or given fre- 
quently without any intention of claiming for ourselves 
•or others all that is implied by it Against this free use 
<ii the name we should protest. It wonld be absurd in a 
man to call himself an Epicurean while living as a Stoic ; 
«nd it is no less absurd in a man to call himself a Christ- 
ian while living according to the course of the world. 

This name, world-given though it be, should remind the 
man who claims it that he is enlisted in the cause of 
Christ, just as a Mohammedan is in that of Mohammed : 
that He whose name he bears is his Master and Teacher, 
and therefore requires of him implicit obedience and 
willing and cheerful service. A man cannot reasonably 
take the name of Christian simply becaase he happens to 
be connected with a certain Church, and to be a careful 
observer of a certain ritual. There is such a thing as 
Churohianity as well as Christianity. A man may be a 
churchman, and yet not a Christian. It is a fatal error to 
euppcse that the former means the latter. The meaning 
of Uiis name ** Christian " should keep us right here. It 
tells us that our first concern is to be a follower of Him 
whose name we have taken, and that it is of infinitely 
more importance to live a life in perfect accordance with 
His law and example than to be a faultless observer of a 
eertain form of worship. If the name " Christ " reminds 
us that Jesus was the Anointed (Christos) of His Father, 
the name Christian must also remind ua that we are the 
anointed of our Heavenly Father«Qod*s holy ones — Gk>d's 
own^His peculiar people, set apart ** to show forth the 
praises (viKuM, marginal reading) of Him who has called 
us out of darkness into His marvelous light." We see, 
then, it is not enough to bear the name of Christ ; we 
must be Christians indeed. Christ Jesus came into the 
world not merely to give u» a new name, but to make us 
new creatures. 

"The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch." 
It is a world-given name, but it is none the less dear to us 
on that account It is a privilege to bear the Redeemer's 
name. It is a continued confession of Him whom we are 
proud to call our Lord and Saviour. The wicked may 
utter it with disdain and use it with oontempt, but as for 
usi we shall never blush to wear it 



THE COQUETTES. 

Thi Spangled Coquette is a remarkable little bird, 
possessed of a most beautiful and graceful crest, an ex- 
cellent example of the very remarkable genua to which it 
belongs. All the coquettes possess a well*defined crest 
upon the he^d, and a series of projecting feathers from 
the neoky some being especially notable for the one orna- 
ment and others for the other. 

The Spangled Coquette is a native of several parts of 
Colombia, and was taken to England in 1847. The sin- 
gular crest is capable of being raised or depressed at the 
irill of the bird, and produces a great effect in changing 
the whole expression of the creature. When raised to its 
inUest exteniC it spreads itself like the tail of the peacock, 
«&d much vesembles the crest of the king tody. When 
depressed, it Ues flat upon the bird, and is so large that 



it projects on either side, barely allowing the little black 
eyes to gleam from under its shade. 

The crown of the head and the crest are light ruddy 
chestnut each feather having a ball-like spot of dark 
bronze-green at the tip. The throat and face are shininpr 
metallic green, below which is a small tuft of pointed 
white feathers that have a very curious effect as they 
protrude from beneath the gorget The upper parts are 
broDze-green as far as the lower part of the back, where a 
band crosses from side to side, and the rest of the plum- 
age is dark ruddy chestnut as far as the tail. The tail is 
also chestnut-brown, with a slight wash of metallic green. 
The female has no crest nor green gorget 

The Tufted Coquette is one of the rare species of this 
beautiful genus. 

It seems to be entirely a continental bird, not being 
found in any of the West Indian Islands, and its principal 
residence seems to be in Northern Brazil and along the 
course of the Amazon as far as Peru. It may be readily 
known from the other species of the Coquettes by the 
colors of its head, crest and neck-plumes. The crest and 
top of the head are a rich ruddy chestnut and the upper 
surface of the body is bronze-green, excepting the wiogs, 
which are purple-black, and a broad band of white which 
crosses the lower part of the back. From the white band 
to the insertion of the tail is bright chestnut The tail is 
also chestnut, except the two central feathers, which are 
green at the latter half of their length. The forehead and 
throat are emerald-green, and the neck-plumes are snowy 
white, tipped with resplendent metallic green. 

The female has no crest nor neck-plumes, and the band 
of white across the back is very narrow. The total length 
of the bird is about two inches and a half. 

Another species of this remarkable genus is (Mould's 
Coquette (LophomU OotUdii), a species which is remark- 
able for the beautiful pure white of the neck-tufts, and 
their green tips. When the crest and tufts of this bird 
are depressed, they lie closely upon the other feathers, 
the crest coming to a sharp point upon the back of the 
neck, and the neck- tufts also coming to a point upon the 
shoulders. This species seems to be exclusively conti- 
nental, and not to be found on any of the West Indian 
Islands. It is supposed to inhabit the country from the 
embouchure of the Amazon to its sources in Pern. It is 
a very rare bird. 

The crest of the male is rich chestnut-red, the upper 
surface is bronze-green, and a band of white crosses the 
lower part of the back. The forehead and throat are 
emerald-green. The female is comparatively a dull bird, 
having no crest nor neck-plumes. The length of this 
species is about two and a half inches. 

But the most singular of all the genus, if not the most 
unique and remarkable of all the humming-birds, is the 
Princess Helena's Coquette (LophomU Eilence). This 
wonderful bird is a native of Vera Paz, in Guatemala. 

The curious forked crest and face are green, and the 
throat is of a metallic effulgent emerald in the centre, and 
surrounded with a series of long, nnrrow, white feathers, 
those which start from the neck being longest and gen- 
erally edged with blue-black, while the others are much 
shorter and of a jetty black. From the back of the head 
start six long, hair-like feathers, three on each side. The 
upper surface of the body is coppery-bronze, and a buff 
band crosses the lower end of the back. The female is 
quite an ordinary little bird, without crest neck-plumes, or 
long hair-feather, and is generally of a dull bronke-greeu 
color, and grayish-white below, sprinkled with green. 

The Coquettes belong to the 7VoeAt£^(e or Humming* 



bird family. 
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OUR SWEETHEART; 

Oft, 

THE PURPLE SCAR. 

By Mrs. Dknisoiv. 



Colonel Geraej> Bochestbr I the 
bft&dsomest man. I erer saw. I bad 
been nm-aing him for two weeks in 
ihfi old lioBpitaX at Winchoster, The 
pliOG is DOW ft thriYing hotel. 

The colonel was a Virginian by 
birth, of good family, a noble soldier 
and & fast frienit 1 learned some- 
what of hia historj when, during hia 
nckoess, he wandered ia his mindi 
for at times the fever ran high, and 
he talked of homo oontinnallj, 

I learoed that he had two sisters, 
Prinny and Bose— at least I snppoBed 
tiwT woro sbteiB — ^that his mother was 
linng, and that they all three wor- 
■luped him. In fact, I made up mj 
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CUB 8WKBTHBABT. — " * DOWN IN THAT BATINB UES A TOUNO FELLOW WB^ 
BBATELT BAYED MT LIFE AT THE EXPENSE 07 HU OWN, I FEAB. I U 
Ton TO GO DOWN AND 8B1 IF HB'S ALIYB/ THB OOXiONSIi ftAZD." 
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mind that he was not only head of the house, bnt the 
idol of the old plantation. 

How man J times during the painful watches of the 
night have I heard him call out, *'Ro8e," and, **Bose 
of aU the world !" 

When our sweetheart came he was stiUL prettj sick. 
There wasn't a man of us didn't love her, from the sur- 
geons down to the hospital stewards. 

If jou could have seen her coming through th^ ward I 
More than one sick soldier took her for an angeL Per- 
haps she tried to look commonplace and nurse-like, but 
she couldn't. The shining waves of her hair, the big 
blue eyes, the small, beautifully shaped lips, betrayed 
beauty and youth, 

** Who is that child ?■" a stranger asked one day. 
That set me to thinking that she couldn't be much 
over sixteen ; but she was — she was almost eighteen — 
that I learned by chance. Her form was grace itse]f. 
To me she .seemed to float rather than to walk. 

She could scarcely help coming to a halt right oppo- 
site the colonel's bed that first day, for just as she got 
there he sprang up and cried, with a sort of sob and a 
kind of rapture : 
** Rose r my Rose r 

She stood there looking at him, with such a sweeij 
wistful look, as if she pitied him so. 

There he sat, arms outstretched, his dark eyes alight, 
his hair falling in great waves down to his shoulders, his 
mustache long, soft and curling. How handsome he 
was !" 

** Who does he call ?" she asked, looking, at me. 
''His sister, miss, I suppose, or his sweetheart I 
don't rightly know which," I said. 

She smiled, and was passing on, but he cried again, 
all his soul in his eyes : 

" Rose I my Rose I Rose of all the world !" 
'*I think, miss, if you would just stand by hjm a 
minute, and let him hold your hand," I ventured to say, 
••it might soothe him."^ 

"Certainly," she said, and she said it with a smile 
that made her seem more like an angel than ever. ••! 
came here to take care- of the soldiers — ^to do what I can 
for them. I have not been made fairly acquainted with 
my duties yet, so I can tend him just as well as not. " 

She came to the side of his cot and bent over him, 
taking one of his hands. Gradually he sank back, hold- 
ing on to her little hand, that looked so white and soft. 
I couldn't wonder that he shut his eyes, and a rare 
satisfaction stole into his face. I reckon I felt just at 
that moment that I'd willingly have exchanged places 
with him, for, you see, I had fallen in love with her at 
first sight. 

It wasn't long before he was sleeping beautifully., 
Then she took her hand from his, lingered a moment* 
with her eyes on his face, and then, with a little bow to 
me, she went softly away. 

From that very hour Colonel Rochester began to im- 
l^rove. 

**I say, James, who is she ?" one of the sick men 
asked. 

** I don't know," says L "She's the biggest beauty I 
ever set eyes on. I wonder if she'll stay in this ward ? If 
she just comes through, itil do me more good than doc- 
tor's stuff." 

"Hold your tongue, captain," I said, for his wound 
was just under the jaw. ** We shall know all about it be- 
fore long. Some one of the surgeons got her here, I'll be 
bound." 
The colonel stirred in his sleep. His lips moved. 



" My Rose 1" he whispered. 
" It must be his sweetheart," I said to myself. 
He waked up quite rational It was time to put fresk 
bandages on his wound, and, for a wonder, he submitted 
patiently, though sometimes we were obliged to hold 
him down. 

"Colonel," I said, as soon as I saw that he was ra- 
tional," Rose has been here." 

" Rose ?" he said, excitedly ; " my sister Rose ? Im- 
possible ; unless she came in the spirit She is dead I" 
" Then Rose was your sister, and she is dead ?" I said, 
falling back a little. 

" Yes ; this cruel war killed her. Now I have only my 
mother, my poor, proud mother left" 
" And Prinny ?" I said. 

"My cousin ; yes" — his handsome lips wreathed in a 
smile; "my cousin, queenly Prinny I" Then he looked 
at me in amazement "How did you know ?" he asked. 
** Well, colonel, when you were a little out, you talked 
of them, you know. Morning, noon and night they wero 
on yottr lips. Rose and Prinny, Prinny and Roae« I 
thought one of them must be your sweetheart." 
He laughed, feebly. 

" Rose was my twin sister," he said, "and Prinny — ah, 
well ! — she will be all the sweetheart I shall ever kiEiow. 
But, sergeant, what did you mean when you said Rom 
had been here ? Did you dream it ?*' 
I shook my head. 
" It was the new nurse," I said. 

" The new nurse," he murmured, drowsily. "And her 
name was Rose ?" 

" That I don't know. " You called her Rose, and she 
stopped. Then she sat down a few moments with your 
hand in hers, or, rather, her hand in yours." 

His lips curled, his eyes flashed. He made a gesturs 
of disgust. 

"Does sl^e take snuff?" he asked. 
It was my turn to laugh, but just then I heard a little 
rustling, and saw Captain Royal turn his eyes toward th« 
door, so I only said : 

" I think she is coming this way again. You might ask 
her." 

" I'll not even look at her," said the colonel, promptly. 
He closed his eyes, and a tremor went over him. I knew 
how he haied everything pertaining to — the other side. 
"Ah, your patient is asleep." 

The new nurse stopped at the foot of the bed, exactlj 
as she had a little while before. Over her head a white 
handkerchief was folded, comerwise, the points coming 
over her curly locks and just touching her white fore- 
head. A white scarf of some kind of muslin crossed her 
shouldera. 
I wanted him to see her. 

" Colonel, are you asleep ?" I asked, mischievously. 
He opened his eyes, reluctantly. It was not in hii 
nature to sham. 

As he did so, the blood rushed over his face. His eyetf 
darkened and sparkled. Mute with astonishment, he 
gazed and gazed. His breath came quicker. She smiled, 
and her cheeks grew red. 

"Is that the nurse ?" he queried, under his breath; 
then quickly added : "Pardon me !" 

"Yes; this is the nurse," she responded, with the 
gravity becoming her calling ; " and this is my ward. I 
hope you are better ?" 

"Decidedly better," was the quick response. 
" I am glall to hear it. Sergeant," she added, turning 
to me, "you are to be helper till I get acquainted with 
my duties. I am afraid you will be sorry to know it** 
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"No indeed, madam ; I irill aid yoa to the beet of my 
ability," I made answer. 

Oat of the side of my eyes I saw Captain Boyal grin, 
though it was followed by a grimace, for the strips of 
plaster held his chin fast. I knew what it meant. He 
had Bome days before held an indignation meeting, a 
sort of council of war, and repelled the idea with scorn 
that we needed any women nnrses, and here we all were 
ready to bow at the slightest wish of the first one that 
came. 

"VerywelL I shall call upon you often," she said, 
Bmiled and moved on. 

Colonel Rochester followed her but of sight with his 
eyes, then he drew a long breath. 

<-Xou seem to admire her, colonel," I said. 

** She's the handsomest woman I ever saw !" he said, 
with fervid emphasis. **And— she's— a nurse— here 1" 

"I noticed you didn't ask her if she took snuff," I 
said. "Perhaps you forgot it." 

'* Good heavens !" he said, explosively ; " what do you 
take me for ?" And he was actually angry. 

We were all naturally anxious to know who she was, 
and the newcomer formed the topic of our conversation 
in and out of the hospitaL Finally, we decided to ask 
Snack Edger, a tall, lean fellow, whom surgeon New had' 
brought with him from Indiana, and who was not blessed 
with more than a small modicum of natural good sense. 
He came into our mess-tent one day, and I spoke to him 
on the subject 

"Iknow who she is," he said, on hearing her name, 
at the same time looking askance at the table. 

He had gained his nickname of " Snack " in conse- 
quence of his unlimited capacity for stowing away food 
at all times and seasons. Everybody, even the surgeons, 
called him Snack, and he never seemed to resent iL I 
buttered a couple of biscuits and improvised two sand- 
wiches for his delectation. 

"She's from Boston, isn't she?" ventured Steward 
Lennox. 

"No, she ain't. She's a New Yorker, she is, and she's 
engaged, and her beau's gone to war. I guess he ain't 
mucL Dr. New don't think so. She was on a visit to 
Indianapolis, and she wanted to come with her aunt, 
Mrs. New. Surgeon didnt want her to come, bqt Mrs. 
New said 'Yes,' and when she says * Yes,* she's the boss, 
you bet. He thought she was too young and too little ; 
but she's spunky. New he says she's a bom nurse. I'll 
bet half the men in hospital are in love with her. ' I am 
myself." 

TVith this candid confession Snack swallowed the last 
of his sandwich and left the tent. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish. Miss Bose— yes, her 
name was Bose — had a lover in the field, and the colonel 
was probably as good as engaged to his cousin, Miss 
Prinny .Rochester, while it was as plainly to be seen as 
the nose on your face that he was dead in love with the 
hospital nurse, and quite as evident that she was in love 
with him. 

While I was still acting in the capacity of nurse, news 
came one morning that brave old Stonewall had beaten 
the enemy in a hardly contested fight, and was then 
actually on his way toward Winchester. The women of 
that burg were on the qui vive. Pi'ayer meetings were 
more frequent Savory smells of roast turkey, plum 
puddings and the sauces for which the Southern women 
were famous, came g^tefully to our nostrils, ^ka there 
were sure to be mok.and wounded soldiers in the train, 
an extra supply of lint and hospital stores was sent in, 
•nd Beveial new cots were m^de up. 



Colonel Bochester was much excited over the new*, 
so, indeed, were we all. Stonewall was our h4ro sftd f 
Rochester's general, and he felt toward hiiii a devotion 
that was almost worship. 

He had by this time so far recovered that he could dit 
up, supported by pillows, nearly all day ; and for nothing 
did he seem more thankful than that he was well enough 
to grasp the hand of his adored generaL 

**0f course he will come to see me 1" he said. ^* We 
have been in too many fights together for me to fear that 
he will neglect an old friend. I shouldn't wonder if " 
—then a long pause — '* great Heaven !" he added, with 
rolling eyes ; "there's my mother 1" 

I looked round. A lady, dressed in the deepest of 
mourning garments, had just entered the ward. She was 
turning from cot to cot in a sort of bewildered fashion, 
but presently she saw the pallid face of her son. In less 
time than it takes me to tell it she was in his arms. 

A fine, stately-looking woman she was, and must once 
have been remarkably beautiful. The tenderness in her 
face and manner was something fine to see as she looked 
at her son, and then -^ew his head to her bosom. 

'* Alive f saved !" she exclaimed. ** And they told me 
you were dead. Oh, my boy ! what a household we Were 
when they told us the terrible news. And we all believed 
it. But your cousin Prinny, God bless her I she' de- 
clared from the first that it was not true ; that you were 
stiU alive. If you only know what a darling Prinny has 

been to us since Bose " 

Her voice choked. She hid her face, for the tears 
were streaming down her cheeks. 
There was silence for a moment 
" How is Prinny, mother ?" he asked, but his voice 
was terribly hoarse and shaken. 

"Very well, dear, and growing so pretty," said his 
mother, commanding her emotions. "I wish she could 
have come. Our cousin Balph Hves in Winchester ; she 
might have stopped there ; but it was not best to leave 
the house alone with the Servants. Not but what it 
would have been proper enough, when she is all the same 
as engaged to you," she added, in a lower tone. 

" How did you get here, mother ?" he asked, hur- 
riedly. 

"I came in with the dear general. He was so kind I 
You must thank him for me. I had been waiting out- 
side the lines for nearly a week — ever since I heard 
where they had carried you. When I made known my 
request, he sent an aide at once with an ambulance, so 
you see as far as possible I came in grand state." 

The reader will not, of course, take it for granted that 
I had kept my position at the side of the colonel's bed. 
I was sitting in the next ward, divided by a partition of 
cotton cloth, so that I could not help hearing much of 
the conversation. I could have seen her by turning my 
head. I could see the colonel and the sweeping folds of 
his mother's black dress. 

Just then I saw a quick rapture come into the colonel's 
&^«. I knew that either Stonewall Jackson was coming, 
or — our sweetheart. 

It was Bose, more beautiful than ever. In her hands 
she carried a little silver tray, on which were a cup of tea, 
a pitcher of milk and some thin sHoes of bread, toasted 
as only she knew how to toast them. She came forward, 
moving slower and yet slower as she saw and divined 
who was there. No one but a mother would take that 
position, and for a minute she hesitated between the ful- 
fillment of her duty and a natural disinclination to in- 
trude. She looked heavenly beautiful. There was a 
light in her face that almost transfigured it. ^ 
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I heard the colonel call her, and, then, turning to his 
mother, he Boid : 

" Dearest Dlother, I want you to thank this brave little 
lady, whose good nursing has brought me along the road 
to recovery." 

I heard the rustle of silk, and knew that the woman 
rose up ; then she sat down again. Captain Boyal told 
me afterward that Mrs. Rochester's countenance under- 
went curious changes at sight of the young girL She 
seemed startled, as well she might, at the glorious beauty 
of "our sweetheart," as the hospital boys called her 
under their breath. Then her face darkened and grew 
very cruel and proud. 

'* I thank you " She hesitated whether to say 

**miss" or ** madam/' but finally said— "madam, for 



in her son's face. He, on the contrary, tried to avoid her 
eyes. Finally, she began to talk of home matters, but 
the passion in her face, the occasional compression of the 
lips, the corrugated brow and stony expression of the 
eyes, told of the stormy thoughts underlying alL 

Once she bent over and whispered something in his 
ear, but he looked up as if struck either with remorse or 
anger, and then replied in a whisper. 

For an hour she sat there, and then took her leave, 
saying, as she left him : 

"Remember, my son, you have your choice." 

Pabt II. 
Fob the rest of the day, Ck>lonel Rochester was nerv- 
ous and almost irritable. If he by chance saw our sweet- 
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your care of my dear son. I presume I am talking to 
one of the nurses at the hospitaL You are working, I 
see, as well as we, for the cause of our struggling land ?" 

"lam doing the best lean, madam," was the quiet 
response, in a sweet, low voice. Meantime, she was ar- 
ranging the table by the bedside. Not once did she 
glance at the colonel, but she said, softly: 

" You must be very glad to see your mother. Colonel 
Rochester," and, then, with a bow, hurried away. 

Had tUo proud matron learned her boy's secret in that 
little momeat ? Profound silence ensued. The sick man 
just tasted the toast and took one or two sips of tea ; 
further than that he neither ate nor drank. 

Oaptain Royal told me afterward that, at the departure 
of Nurse Rose, Mrs. Rochester sat like a statue, looking 



heart, his face would light up for a moment, but as she 
went the shadow fell again. This state of things was not 
bettered by the astounding news, in less than thirty-six 
hours, that Winchester was again in possession of the 
enemy, and Stonewall Jackson, fighting desperately 
against odds, had retreated. 

Mrs. Rochester went also, and we never saw her in 
hospital again, but frequently letters and messages 
came. I could see that the colonel was very unhappy. 
One can imagine that a haughty, determined woman, who 
holds her son's heart in her haiid, has it in her power to 
strew many thorns in his path. 

Meantime I learned through the. ever-communicative 
Snack, that our sweetheart had been having her share of 
triaL The man to whom she had been engaged hcJ 
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fallen in the last battle at G^ttyslhirg, shot through the 
heart. 

** Shot while holding the flag,** Snack said, and he 
farther remarked that Dr. New had said that it was a 
good death to die, and he guessed Miss Hose would be 
just as well without him ; from which I inferred that the 
doctor knew more about him than Miss Rose did, and 
was not sorry that he was out of the way. 

For a time the little nurse was very quiet, but as the 
colonel grew stronger it only seemed a natural thing for 
them to meet and walk together, and before long our 
sweetheart's face regained its placid beauty, I fancied 
that now the wooing went on without any drawbacks, 
but how egregiously I was mistaken my story will show. 

It did not surprise me to learn that the two were en- 
gaged. In fact, the colonel was kind enough to make a 
confidant of me ; sufficiently so, at alt events, to deepen 
the impression I already had- 

I have since learned that just about that time many 
and threatening letters came from^he mother to the son, 
the madam insisting that^ he was bound in honor to 
marry his cousin Prinny. to whom he ha^ been consigned 
during his father's lifetime ; that certain benefits accru- 
ing to the family depended upoi^ the union ; that she 
would never, never give iier s^Qctipn tQ his-marriage with, 
as she put it, a common hospital nurse^ jind that for him 
t<5 persist would bring upon him. her bitterest purse. 

He did persist, however, and was preparing for his 
marriage with Miss Hose, when a telegram oame which, 
as he read it, sent all the blood out of his face. All he 
would tell us was that a terrible accident had befallen 
his mother. 

Then there was a hurried interview with our little 
nurse, and he was gone. 

Various were the surmises set on foot. Some said his 
mother was dying ; might be dead when- he got there ; we 
none of us knew. 

But our dear little sweetheart ! Everybody was anxious 
for her welfare. She moved about among us, white and 
silent. Her fair and beautiful presence was there, but 
her Bo;ul was away.' Her eyes told that story. I was al- 
ways watching her i^dthout seeming to, and on letter days 
I could guess as to the nature of the news. Sometimes 
she was quietly happy and more like her old self ; then, 
again, she would be pale as death, and seemed scarcely to 
know what was going 6n around her. 

** Hard lines tp-day," Captain Royal would say, with a 
softer voice at such times^ and sometimes there were 
tears in his eyes. Or, if she was more smiling and had a 
touch of her old color : ** Tide's in a little livelier this 
morning ;** but it was seldom that a letter seemed to 
bring her positive pleasure. 

At last, there must have come the worst that could 
come, for our sweetheart became ill and went home to 
Mrs. New, who was stopping then at the house of Father 
Chase in Winchester, and we saw her in the hospital no 
more. 

The next we heard of the colonel was that he had re- 
sumed hi? duties, and was going into action with the 
Tenth Virginia Cavalry. 

Probably our sweetheart had heard the news. As for 
me, I was discharged from the hospital, and, as soon as I 
could, joined the regiment under Rochester's command, 
with an added chevron on my coat-sleeve. 

In less than a week we were marching to the front. I 
had met Colonel Rochester to speak with him but once, 
and was startled at the alteration in his appearance. His 
face was drawn and pale, and very stem ; his eyes were 
restless and gloomy. He held my hand for a moment, 



knowing that I knew his thoughts. I think he would 
have asked about our sweetheart, but at that moment an 
aide came up, and we were parted. 

In less than an hour the fight had opened. It looked 
as if we were going to have hot work, cannonading to 
right of us, to left of us, in the centre and in front. 

In our company there was a colored man, a eeirant 
who belonged to the Rochester plantation. When he 
found that I knew his master, he would join me on every 
occasion where it was possible. He was always talking 
about de "kumell,** whom he idolized, and often spoke 
of Mrs. Rochester. 

^ Early that morning he had o<Hne to see if there was 
any service I needed, and he was never more loquacious. 

" 'Deed I hopes Massa Kumell 11 be spar'd," he said. 
'' Wasn't no 'casion fer ^lim to go, n' de missus knowed 
it She doAe flung her arms 'bout his neck n' begged, 
n' begged him nojb to go, fer her sake, but go he would, 
though he's under no capacity to go, along o' his wounds 
not being wholly healed up. 'Deed I think de old 
madam would die af hQ d;'d." 

•* Is the colonel going to marry his cousin Prinny, do 
you think, Kansas ?" I itsked. 

He looked grave nt once. 

"Dey — ^kind o'iseei so," was his reply, ** After dat 
accident marse seem to hab to come to it, I reckon. But 
he ain't de same man no mo'," he added^ under his 
breath. 

** What was i^e accident ?" I asked ; " and who did it 
hcppen to ?" ; 

He looked at me askance. Then he drew his face 
down, and pulled at his wool reflectively. ' 

" Well — ^yo' has me dar," he said, sententiously. " No- 
body but Mars Rochester n* ole Mercy know about 'em, 
dat is," he added, wisely, "in de fullest particlerers." 

" That's strange," I said, handing him a quarter. *' It 
must have been very serious. " 

'*It war serus," he said, looking fit the quarter, and 
slowly winking at it; "but I kin on'y tell you thus 
much — 80 serus dat ole missus never tuck her bunnit 
oflTn her head agin no mo' !" 

" What in creation do you mean, Kansas ?" I asked. 

"I means zactly what I says, mars'r. Missus wars a 
big bunnit, p'r'haps she call it a cap, but it look like a 
bunnit to me, wid big, big bows tied under her chin. £f 
anybody comes, thar she is with her bunnit on. I dun 
know ef she sleeps with it, but I shouldn't wonder, so 's 
not to be 'sprised. Mos' ob de darkies say she do." 

"But what has that to do with the accident ?" I asked, 
thoroughly mystified. 

"Dunno." He shrugged his shoulders. "We don' 
none ob us know, only dar war a stir at de house when it 
happen, n' three doctors to de missus, an* missus sick 
fer a long time. Den she put har bunnit on n' never 
take it off no mo'." 

"Some mental hallucination," I thought to myself, 
and presently dismissed it from my mind, for the fight- 
ing was about to commence. . 

During the battle, one of our companies was nearly 
surprised by a number of the enemy, who crept up 
through the bushes, not being discovered by any of us 
until within a few yards' distance. Nobody saw the dan- 
ger but Colonel Rochester, who rushed forward with our 
men and two other companies, opening ^e with such 
success that he literally ran the enemy down. But pre- 
sently they were reinforced, and turned, opening fire 
again. How the colonel escaped I could never tell. The 
bullets flew round him, but he maintained his position, 
and I gradually drew near him. ^ 
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, There he towered in the midst of shot and shell, for 
^ere was firing to the right and firing to the left where 
tbe batteries were, and the terrible Oatling gnn in full 
^Iperation. It seemed to me now and then that he 
donrted danger and even death, and I patched, ready to 
ifescne him if I conld. 

I All at once he saw me, and beckoned me to come 
closer. 

! *• James," he said, "down in that ravine lies a young 
ow who bravely saved my life, at the expense of his 
, I fear. It seems there wa^ a sharpshooter close on 
lines who had probably singled me out This boy 

appened to see him, and, just at the fatal moment, 
threw himself in front of me, firing. I don't know what 
became of the other fellow, but this poor boy got the 
bullet in his chest. I wish you to go down and see if he 
M alive. Take him to one of the tents, if he is — if not, 
(tod rest his soul-l No matter how bad the wound is, 
c|oA'i leave him there. Do this errand well, and I will 

twardjou." 
•*No reward for me, if you please, coloneL 1*11 do it 
ftr love," I said; **but pray be careful of yourself — 
^n't court death." 

I "Useless if I did," he replied, with a wan smile, and 
ipde oft ^. 

I His commands were obeyed to the letter. I found the 
l|oy, and had him carried to the hospital-t^j^fc^tthat stood 
by the side of a dilapidated old sawmill and under the 
nranches of a magnificent umbrella-tree. 
I As I laid him down, his eyes flew open and a thrill 
4 eat through my veins. Gradually life and conscious- 
less came into tiie glance. 
"Did I save him ?" came in a wild, piteous cry. 
"You saved him," I said, almost in a whisper, I was so 
awe-struck. 
A sharp, quick cry told me that I was recognized. 
"Take me away," was the pleading, piteous cry with 
which she answered my glance. "If I die, respect my 
ncrei" 

" So help me God I will !" I answered, and great tears 
from my own eyes were plashing on her pale face, the 
street face of our sweetheart ! 

" Tell Dr. New it was all right I don't care — for my- 
nlf— my life — is nothing — ^but — his I Aiter I am gone — 
BO, never let him know. I feel that I am dying. Gall 
lliem all in — it is gr<5wing dark !" 

Poor child ! she had done the supremest thing possi- 
Ide— she had given her life for his. . 

I can scarcely tell what happened next. The enemy 
▼ere upon us, and victorious. Confusion reigned. The 
wounded were placed in ambulances. Horses and men 
were mixed together. Begiments were retreating, fight- 
ing as they went Somebody entered the tent — I did 
not see his face, only something told me it was not 
Colonel Boohester — cried out at sight of Bose, lifted her 
in his arms and rushed from the tent Then came all the 
horrors of retreat, nor need they be repeated. 

Six months after that I was in Virginia, home on sick 
leave. I had not heard a word from any of my old 
friends and comrades, as most of my time had been 
spent in hospital. 

Every day after ixj recovery I took long walks, accord- 
ing to medical advice, and one splendid morning I deter- 
mined to go as far as the Bochester plantation and ask 
after my commander, who had also been home on sick 
leave. 

It was a long distance— ten miles away — ^but I knew 
there was a chance of rest and generous hospitality at 
the end. When I arrived there, to my astonishment, the 



house was shut up, but I saw some of the servants, who 
appeared to be idling round at their leisure. Making a 
ditour, I came in sight of the front door, an4 my heart 
misgave me when I saw that it was heavily craped. 

Kansas came up, delighted to see me, and grinning in 
spite of the woe he intended to express. 

•* Who is dead ?" I asked, tremblingly, knowing that 
the colonel had been very ilL 

"Pore ole missus," was his reply, as he suddenly 
pulled a long face. He touched me mysteriously on the 
arm as he leaned over and whispered, in a stage aside : 
"N* she done got de big bow on, all de same !" 

" Can I see her ?" I asked, overpowered by. a sudden 
curiosity. 

" Suttiuly, suttinly, walk right in ; dar'9 no one thar 
now, dey's eatin' dar dinner, n' jest begun. Fust do' to 
de right, n' please 'sense me, I's wanted fur to wait pn 
table." * ^ 

I went slowly in the large, darkened parlor. How terri- 
bly the gloom of death overshadowed it. Everything 
i was black. Even the pictures were covered with prape, 
and the heavy curtains at the darkened wiijidows huig 
straight from ceiling to floor. 

^I went toward the coflin and looked in« The face yi'fA 
j|hite as marble, and the thin features revealed how m^r- 
^lously beaut^ul she must have been in her prime. 0n 
"her brow was still a regal pride. * ' 

' Ji& Kansas had said, there was tied beneath the ohin a 
large, elaborate bow, and about the neck a wide fold of 
crape, or some white, thin materiaL 

Curiosity conquered prudence. With a quick grafsp 1 
raised the bow and the bandage together, then fell back, 
startled and aghast The mystery was explained. Nearly 
extending from ear to ear was a broad, purple scar 1 

I saw the whole explanation as in a flash. This high- 
born, high-bred dame, in despair at her son's obstinacy 
in daring to follow his own inclination in the matter x>f 
his choice of a wife, had nerved herself to the coaim|a- 
sion of a desperate deed. . • 

The horror of this — to him and his — disgrace, had 
taken poor Bochester back to his home at almost the 
supreme moment of his happiness, and the fear that it 
might occur again led him to conceal the past 

Did he know ? I wondered ; did this passionate, proud 
lady know now that the woman she so despised had 
saved her boy's precious life — had died for him ? 

At that moment came footsteps. I was so startled, so 
remorseful for the deed I had done, that I concealed my- 
self behind one of the window-curtains, in the deep em- 
brasure of the old-fashioned window.* With slow steps— 
ah I I knew that tread — Colonel Bochester came in, lead- 
ing by the hand a tall, beautiful woman, with blue eyes 
and golden hair. 

They both stopped at the coffin-head. 

"Prinny,"he said, quietly — there was no passion in 
his voice — " here, by her side, whose last wishes I would 
fulfill, is your answer — * Yes ' ?" 

"Cousin Gerald," she answered, in a soft, low voice, 
"do you love me ?" 

There was utter silence. 

" Prinny !" he said^ after a long pause. 

" Cousin, you do not love me in, that way I I was, as 
you know, a dependent on your mother's bounty. It 
was her heart's dearest wish that we should many. 
What could I do ? If your happiness had been at Btake, 
I must have said ' Yes,' and yet I had rather remain y«iir 
oousin. Now, do you want me to say *Yob'?" 

I heard his sigh of deep content Thenjie mur- 
mured: 
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''Couam Prinny, I sball always "be prond of 
TOU. You are a noblo woman I" 

Then the J left the room together aa they lind 
entered it. 

How terribly that dead woman liad blighted 
his life, Conld she havo seen it, then ? 

My story may Bot be considered artistic in 
iti closing, but aa it is in the main a true 
recital of facts, I ^annot help that. 

It was more than a year after tbe death of 
Mra. Rocb ester » and &ix or seven months after 
the close of the war» that I was easnallj en- 
tering the parlor of a Western hotel, when I 
eaw a sight that struck mo dumb and almost 
breath lesB. 

Standing side by side^ near one of the 
heavily draped windows, were Colonel Gerald 
Rochester and our hospital nurso and peer- 
less ftwet^tlieart, the latter more l^eautiful than 
ever. Thej both came forward to welcome 
me, still I could not speak, till, compelled to 
saj something in order to convej my astonish- 
ment, I blnrted ont : "Why, madam ! yon died in my 
arms T* 

''Bnt yon see I came to life again," she said, with her 
old, silvery langh. 

** I— can't understand it," I stammered. 

" Bnt don't yon understand that this is Mrs. Roches- 
ter ?" asked the coloneL ** I found her in Indianapolis. 
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Met Dr. New in New York, and he told me all about it^ 
sol concluded," he added, turning to her with a proud, 
fond look, " to devote the life she saved to her welfare 
— till death do us part,'* he added, with emotion. 
"It is still a mystery," I said ; "but it is all right* 
"Dr. New found me apparently lifeless/' said our 
sweetheart. 
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" It was be, then, who nuhed into the tent and carried 
you off?" 

"Yes; and through his skill I was spared to become 
the happiest woman in the world." 

And so ends the story of Oar Sweetheart 1 



ORIGIN OF COMETS AND METEORS. 

By Richard A. Proctor. 

I sHouiiD like to have an opportunity of presenting 
before the readers of so widely reaching a magazine as 
this the general theory of comets and meteors, to which 
I have been led by the researches and discoveries of the 
kst quarter of a century. I find that because of the 
somewhat scrappy way in 
which my views have usu- 
ally been dealt with in 
American publications, the 
coherence of the various 
parts of the theory and the 
support they give each 
other have not been notic- 
el; that, on the contrary, 
many imagine my ideas to 
belong to the domain of 
orcr-daring speculation. In 
reality, my theory is one 
vhioh, startling though 
some of its features may 
be, has been absolutely 
forced upon me by the 
combined evidence of a 
u Q m b e r of established 
parts, cDmo of which it 
alone serves to explain. 

Let us first summarize 
the facts, then consider cer- 
tain probable inferences^ and 
finally present my theory. 

It has been proved that 
onr earth is assailed, as it 
were, from outside, by mil- 
lions of millions of bodies, 
ftiw only of which pene- 
trate her defensive armor, 
tlio • 

" Firmament— expanse of 
liquid. 
Faro. tmDsparent, ele- 
mental air." 
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Those which reach the ground, aerolites or meteorites, 
are found to be divisible into two chief classep, which, 
neTcrtheless, are not distinct, but merge into each other. 
Some consist chiefly of iron, nickel and other metallic 
tnbstances, others are chiefly stony ; but the metallic 
meteorites are never wholly free from stony matter, nor 
are stony meteorites ever wholly free from iron. Rang- 
ing the meteorites in order, from the almost wholly 
metallic to the almost wholly stony, we find the same 
combinations of material in meteorites which we find in 
the matter ejected from beneath the earth's surface. 
Hasses so ejected, at some remote time, from deep below 
the surface, were long mistaken for meteorites, and care- 
folly classified with the most metallic meteorites in our 
museums. From that structure, through all grades of 
meteoric formation to the least metallic meteorites, and 
beyond these to matter perfectly free from metal, our 
volcanic products can be arranged in a series precisely 



parallel with the meteoric series, but extending further. 
Daubree, Sorby, Meunier and Tschermak have further 
shown that not merely in chemical composition, but in 
the evidence of processes of formation, in microscopic 
structure, in physical condition, meteorites correspond 
with matter ejected fi-om various depths beneath the 
earth's surface, the more metallic meteorites with the 
matter ejected (or existing) at the greatest depths. 

While we can thus range meteorites in a most suggest- 
ive series, we can range in a wider and not less suggest- 
ive series all classes of meteors, from the heaviest meteor- 
ites (some of them many tons in mass) which have 
reached our earth, through all orders of bolides, fire- 
balls, fiUling stars, to the very smallest shooting stars, 
only visible because the observer has chanced to catch 

them in the field of view of 
a powerful telescope. As 
to structure, we can learn 
little about these ; yet dur- 
ing great displays some of 
them have bad their light 
analyzed with the spectro- 
scope, and the presence of 
sodium and magnesium in 
their substance has been 
demonstrated. 

C!ounting all orders ef 
meteors, it is certain that 
hundreds of millions reach 
our earth yearly. The aver- 
age weight of each may be 
but a few ounces, or even 
but a few grains, yet the 
total mass yearly gathered 
by the earth in this way 
must be considerable in it- 
self, however insignificant, 
compared with the six hun- 
dred millions of millions of 
millions of tons forming the 
mass of the earth. 

Shooting stars have been 
found to travel, in many 
cases, in streams, wbich 
have in turn been identi- 
fied in several coses with 
the paths of known comets. 
It must not be supposed 
that, as is sometimes 
stated, these meteor-streams 
represent the tails of 9uch 
comets. They occupy an entirely different position, viz., 
along the orbit, while the tail is always directed at an 
angle (sometimes squarely) to the orbit Nor even can 
we say that the streams of meteors follow in the track 
of the comet, seeing that they are spread, in front, along 
the part of its orbit it is nearing, as well as behind, 
along the part of the orbit it has passed. We may 
consider the meteor - streams to be dispersed parts of 
meteor - flights, whose denser portions form the comet 
itself. The tail is like a thin vapor-cloud raised by 
solar heat, and then swept by solar repulsion from the 
flight of meteors forming the comet's head and coma. 

Lastly, so far as this sumnmry of proved facts is con- 
cerned, comets may be divided into dasses : First, ihose 
of comparatively small orbit, traveling always within the 
solar system ; secondly, those which, though they pass 
beyond the solar system, travel on re-entering paths, so 
that they come back again ; and thirdly, those whose 
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paths are endless, which come to our system from one 
•part of the star-depths, and leaving it, pass away into an- 
other part, flitting, in fact, from star to star, if we can 
so speak of journeys, each of which must last millions of 
years. It is noteworthy of the first class of comets that 
their paths pass curioudy near the giant planets, each of 
which has in this way a sort of comet family. 

So much being certainly known, we may next note that 
any valid theory of meteors must account for, at least, 
these proved facts A theory which explains the struc- 
ture of meteorites, but gives no explanation of falling 
stars, cannot, probably, be sound. A theory which inter- 
prets the connection between meteor-streams and comets, 
but leaves everything else unexplained, is certainly not 
valid. An explanation of the comet families of the giant 
planets must, if it stand alone, be of little value. Nay, 
we may go further ; even the great comets which from 
from time to time visit our solar system, spreading their 
broad, tails athwart the heavens, and terrifying the igno- 
«int as the supposed messengers of God's wrath, must 
«dmit of being explained in some degree by any sound 
and sufficient theory of meteors and comets. 

Thua, several partial theories of which we sometimes 
'hear can have, at least in their present form, no scientific 
standing. Tschormak says meteorites were shot from vol- 
canoes in one of the planets, and Ball says the planet 
•must have been our earth itself ; but many meteor sys- 
tems decline to be interpreted thus, and the comets are 
left out altogether. Daubr^e and Graham say that every 
meteorite has been shot out of some star, and Sorby says 
that the star they were shot out from was our sun 
himself ; but this leaves the meteor-streams entirely un- 
explained and gives no account of comets. Schiaparelli 
-says that comets are meteor-streams which had been 
traveling through interstellar space, were drawn in to- 
ward the solar system, chanced to pass near some giant 
olaifet, and were so far captured as to have their origin- 
ally endless paths transformed into re-entering ones. 
This theory explains the connection of comets and 
meteors, and explains, also, the comet families of the 
giant planets ; but, on the one hand, it gives no^account 
whatever of the origin of meteors (not telling us how 
they came to be traveling in thos6 mysterious star- 
depths), and, on the other, it simply leaves untouched 
the peculiarities of meteoritic structure. 

In all these theories there is, doubtless, an element of 
truth ; by duly combining them we may reach the com- 
plete general theory. It was not in that way I reached 
^he theory I hold, which, indeed, was advanced before 
some of the fsicts I have summarized above had been dis- 
covered; but my theory might have been deduced in 
some such way. 

It was the sun which gave me the first hint of what I 
take to be the demonstrably true general theory of comets 
ind meteors. That skillful and formerly most fruitful 
observer. Professor Toung, of Princeton (then of Dart- 
mouth, N.H.), caught the sun in 1872 in the act of eject- 
ing matter with velocities so great that none of the 
ejected matter could be captured by him. (The sun 
has often been caught at "such work "since). When 
I had worked through the calculation proving this, I 
found in the result the first hint of an explanation of 
oometio and meteoric mysteries. Here was the answer to 
what I had always regarded as the most perplexing 
circumstance of all, yet the most certain. Meteorites 
must have once been inside some orbs in space ; how got 
they forth ? The sun answered the question. 

But the sun's answer must be read aright. Not from 
him do all metoor^i aud meteorites come. If any come at 



all to us from the sun, it can scarcely be one among mil- 
lions of millions. His answer'is not even that the suns of 
to-day, whereof he is one, do the work of meteoric ejec- 
tion. In its fullness the answeif is this : meteors of all 
orders, and therefore comets, which are but aggregations of 
meteors,, have come from orbs in the sunlike state. From 
our sun have come at each outburst millions of meteoric 
bodies formed from ejected vapor-masses (as the drops in 
clouds from masses of water-vapor) ; during the millions 
of years of his past existence the work of ejection has gone 
on, probably, many times each year ; all the thousands of 
millions of his fellow-suns are similarly active, and Lave 
been so during many millions of past years ; every planet 
in the solar system and in systems traveling round otb^ 
suns has, during its sunlike stage, done kindred wo^ 
each according to its capacity. With such demonstrated 
powers in sunlike orbs, and «uch multitudinous regions 
in space and periods in time for - the generation of 
meteoric bodies and cometio systems, every order of 
comet can be explained, while peculiarities of meteoric 
bodies no otherwise to be accounted for can by this 
theory be fully interpreted. 



THE MOUSE'S BANSOM. 

SAiiiH was an Arab boy, who frequented the harbor of 
Suez, or Suais, and earned a precarious living by renting 
that much-enduring beast, an Egyptian donkey, from Ins 
o'^ner ; having liberty, for the consideration of abont four 
cents per diem, to exercise the demoted animal's legs 
and back to his (S^Qih's) heart's content, so long as those 
indispensable portions of the animal should not be se- 
riously damaged. Though the first part of the contract 
was not always carried out with scrupulous exaotitnde, 
the latter certainly was ; and on days when a Peninsnlar 
and Oriental Co.'s steamer, with a g^d cargo of pass- 
engers, was delayed an hour or two longer than nsnal, 
owing to obstructions in the canal, the donkey in ques- 
tion was persuaded, by screams, curses and thwacks, to 
proceed from the quay to the hotel and back, with the 
rapidity of a flash of lightning, an almost incalculable 
number of times. As these, the principal objects of in- 
terest in Suez, are about four miles apiurt, it will be per- 
ceived that the unwillingly industrious animal earned 
his provender (Such as it was) tolerably welL In ac- 
cordance with the usual custom of the genus donkey-boy, 
the ass was dignified with the name of a European celeb- 
rity, and answered to the title of ** General Booth." 
On lucky days, S^h managed to extract considerable 
sums from confiding passengers fresh from England, 
whom he persuaded to take an airing on General Booi^ 
The General was naturally vivacious, and possessed of a 
good stride, a most valuable quality in the frequent don- 
key-races which passengers, tired of many days on a 
ship's deck, were wont to indulge in on landing. Be- 
sides, he was not particularly wicked, as is often the 
case with these much-provoked beasts; he was never 
known to drop suddenly, as though shot dead, just when 
at his highest speed, or to turn a somersault in the mid- 
dle of a crowded street — aooomplishments possessed by 
but too many of lus brethren. '* Oh, no," as BiQih was 
wont to assure passengers in broken English, " General 
Booth always pious." 

Now S^lih lived in a little hut, in one of the back 
streets of Suez, in oompany with bis mother and two or 
three small brothers and sisters. His father was dead, 
and thewidow had little to liye on but the earnings of 
her son* She herself was almost completely blind from 
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that ophthalmia wliioh is one of the plagues of Egypt, 
and could do little but plait rush-mats and small baskets. 
She had never been able to afford to send B^ih to school ; 
86 that young gentleman remained in ignorance, not, 
however, blissful. He possessed the natural quickness of 
the Arab, and secretly regretted his inability to read, 
write, and use those strange marks by which the clerks 
at the (}uay found out all about the numbers and quanti- 
ties of articles. He Imd also a hankering to be " maud- 
dab," i.e., knowing in poetry and rhetoric, disputations 
regarding which he often overheard in the Silk, or mar- 
ket-place of Suez, when loitering there in the cool of the 
ovening after sunset, the time when Arabs sit out in the 
gtreet and discourse of things in general. As time went 
on, his yearning after knowledge increased, and he, one 
day wl\en unusually flush of cash, bought an old Kurtfn, 
at the mysterious characters of which he would gaze 
with admiration and astonishment for hours together, 
whenever the moon was bright enough. He was too 
poor to indulge in oil for reading purposes. If he could 
bat afford a few lessons in reading I Alas I there was no 
one among his own class who knew more than himself, 
and how could he find the time and the money for 
school ? He would sometimes, when driving his donkey 
to and fro, loiter for a minute or two at the comer of the 
street where there was a school. Inside squatted th^ 
little scholars on the floor, each with his book, his reed- 
pen, and his small bottle of thick ink. The master sat 
eross-legged at the top of the rdom, with (as it seemed to 
SiOih) a mighty array of books around him. , Texts from 
the Ei^rda ornamented the walls, texts written in every 
variety .of Arabic calligraphy, that most artistic effort of 
lorib^, Sflih's eyes lingered longingly on those wonder- 
ful and sacred curves, on which local religious art had 
expended all its powers. Gould he but learn to write 
like that 1 And then to Jisten to the boys reading, each 
his appointed task, in Buch an easy, fluent manner, as' 
though the book were inside him, not outside ; a familiar 
part of himself, not a something foreign and mysterious ! 
And the noble sound, too, of the ancient and holy words, 
to different to his Arabic I Then he would Itir up his 
donkey, and go on his way sighing. ' 

When the great steamers landed their many passengers, 
and these lounged about the streets or by the canal, 
many of them, he saw, carried books in their pockets, 
and took them out to read for amusement when they had 
nothing else to do. A gentleman in spectacles was one 
daj thrown from General Booth's back, owing to the 
snapping of the girths when that quadruped was just en- 
tering the. courtyard of the hotel at full speed. Out of 
the pockets of the rider flew two books and a news- 
paper ; and the books had green and red bindings, and 
pretty paintings on their outside, while the newspaper 
was full of pictures of men and women, and towns and 
ships. Wonderful to think that such beautiful things 
were made among the Ingliz, only to amuse them 1 
Yes, it must be the knowledge they possessed that made 
them rich and powerful ; so powerful that he had heard 
it said that great Sultans were among their servants 1 
Ah ! knowledge was a fine thing ! but how to get it ? It 
lived in books locked up securely from all who had not 
the key, the art of reading with understanding. 

Now, one evening, when the moon waa high and 
bright, SlQih sat in his mother's hut with the Kur^n 
in his hand, looking wistfully at the long lines of well- 
ordered letters grouped into larger or smaller bands of 
words in the gpreat army of each page, just like the 
soldiers who sometimes exercised on the sands outside 
the town. Hia mother and the other children were 



asleep, and he was in sole possession of the little outer 
room. He had been meditating sadly on the apparent 
impossibility of obtaining an education, and had fallen 
into a kind of doze, when his attention was aroused by 
the proceedings of two mice which were perambulating 
the floor, inspecting every square inch in pearoh of some 
minute particle of edible matter, no very easy ihing to 
discover in that poverty-stricken abo^e. There was a 
kind of impudence about these mice, which ho h^ul never 
observed in others of their species, and which fascinated 
him in spite of the mournful thoughts "s^hiclj held pos- 
session of his mind. They marched round him (for he 
remained motionless) and sniffed at the hem of his dirty 
garment, as though desirous of making lu9 fu;quaintance. 
It happened that close by his side lay a Bmall brass basin 
commonly used for some domestic purpose. Watching 
his opportunity, he overturned this basin jso quickly and 
cleverly, that one of the mice was caught beneath 4t» im- 
prisoned in the brazen trap. The other ;fled, but soon 
returned and commenced making vigorous assaults upon 
the strange dome which had descended so rapidly on its 
comrade. Finding this in vain, it retreated to its hole. 

It came forth again after an absence of a few moments, 
holding something in its mouth ; the something was 
heavy, for the mouse appeared to support it witb difl- 
culty. It was round, too, and glittered slightly when 
the moonbeams fell upon it. Up to the side of the 
basin, remote from SiClih, advanced the mouse with its 
burden, which it deposited on the floor, and them re- 
treated a short distance. Halting a yard or two off, it 
sat up and looked intently at the boy. 

S^h reached out his hand and picked up the object 
which the mouse had brought It was— yes-r^there could 
be no doubt, it was — a piece of gold, an ancient coin, 
a dhi&[ of the old Sultan^ of Egypt, who had reigned 
before the Turks were heard ol The mouse intended it 
as a ransom for its imprisoned friend. * 

There is a belief very prevalent among Orientals that 
any extraordinary boldness on tho pcu't of mice is It sure 
sign of their possessing a treasure of son^e sort. Capital, 
is supposed to confer upon them the same independence 
of demeanor which it does upon human beings. These 
mice liajd displayed extraordinary impudence in their ap- 
proach ' of him, therefore SiUh was sure there must be 
more money in their hoard than the single dfn^r which 
had been produced. He therefore replaced the coin 
where the mouse had laid it, and shook hi9 head, in 
order to convey to the expectant animal that more must 
be forthcoming before a release could be granted to the 
captive. 

After waiting a little, the mouse retired with a dis- 
appointed air, but reappeared quickly with another 
d£n^, similar to the first, in its mouth. This it de- 
posited on the floor by th^ other, and sat up in a sup- 
pliant attitude, as though asking for pity and considera- 
tion. The boy*s cupidity and hope now began to rise 
together, and he had no thought of liberating his veiy 
profitable prisoner until perfectly sure that he had ex- 
acted the uttermost forthing which the pair could com- 
mand. So he continued to maintain fk stem and un- 
yielding countenance, on which the petitioner could 
perceive no sign of compassion. 

A third journey to the hole now took place, and a 
third coin was produced. The same dumb show was 
presented, and th^ piece proceeded as before between 
the two actors. Sometimes the mouse would sit for a 
longer space than at others, in the hope, apparently, 
that the extortionate youth would either pity, or become 
wearied with long waiting ; but finding thoise expectatioM 
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dieappointed, it wonld aguia return to the treasnre- 
bonse for another dintfr. S^h, when telling the story 
afterward, asserted thai its visage lengthened percepti- 
bly with each jonmdy it took. The floor was soon 



had been clawed by the mice when they tamed oyer, 
and doubtless counted, their ho^rd. 

When twenty-five separate journeys had been made to 
the treasury, and twenty-five dfn^Sn exhibited to the 
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strewed \fith gold pieces, the original glittering hue of 
which had been dimmed by long neglect, and the de- 
I>osits of centuries of mold ; here and there, ^though, 
brilliant flashes oame from Uiose parts of them which 



delighted gaze of Sflih, the mouse departed and rei^* 
peared with — no coin, but an old leather bag or piKsa 
Bring^g this to a part of the floor where the moonbeams 
shone brightest, it carefully turned the receptacle inside 
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oni There was notbing irithin. The bag was evidently 
the original house of the dinars strewed around, and it 
was also dear that no more were forthcoming ; the poor 
mouse was bankrupt ; and with a touching air of resig- 
nation, it seated itself bj the empty purse, and looked 
beseechingly at the master of the situation. 

That young gentleman saw that the bottom of the 
poor creature's pocket, so to speak, was reached* It had 
giyeD its all for its companion's freedom. The sex of the 
animal was not distinguishable ; it might be a bride- 
groom, imploring for the release of his captive bride ; it 
might be a wife, begging for her husband's liberty. In 
any case, it had deserved well of SlQih ; and fully sensi- 
ble of this fact, he raised the brazen basinj^ and sot free 
the palpitating little prisoner, which fled immediately, 
with the utmost precipitancy, rattling the coins in its 
flight to join its partner. Both lost no time in disap- 
pearing into the hole. 

When all was quiet again, the boy sat as one entranced. 
Could the scene he hsd witnessed and taken part in be s 



and the other half should be devoted to the oommenoe* 
ment of SlQih's long longed-for education. Two days 
afterward he took his place among the lowest class of 
that school into which his admiring eyes had bo often 
glanced. 

Time has passed since then, and S^lih is a man. He is 
well-tanght in all the wisdom which modem Egyptians 
possess, and may, perhaps, be a Pasha some day. And 
if you can find him in the bazaar of Suez, he will per- 
haps give you in his own words this story of the Mouse's 
Bansom. 



THE MONSTER SEA-SERPENTS OF THE 

CRETACEOUS SEAS. 

By C. F. Holder. 

The vast tract of county lying between Missouri and 
the Bocky Mountains represents, and is, the bottom of 
\a ancient sea that was populated with creatures of such 
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leality ? Was it not rather one of those deluding dreams 
which, he had heard, often came to torment the longing 
and mock the desirous ? But there lay the gold on the 
floor. Tes, but perhaps he was still dreaming. He 
pinched himself once or twice to make sure that this 
was not the case. No, he was wide awake, there could 
be no doubt about that ; so he got up and clutched the 
dfialErs with a feverish hand. He had never seen so many 
gold pieces together before ; and, indeed, had seldom 
Been any at all. Many times did he pick up each and 
tnm it over, with its mysteHous legend and royal 
oipher ; and when he was at last convinced that he was 
hcmdfide master of twenty-five good, solid, heavy dfn^rs, 
he could keep his own counsel no longer, and called to 
lus mother. 

The rest of that night and most of the succeeding day 
was spent in considering what should be done with this 
miiaoulously obtained windfall At last it was settled 
that half of it should be spent in improving the external 
appearance and the internal comforts of their abode .* 
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huge dimensions that the wonderful animals of 
lore appear insignificant when compared to them. 

Among the most wonderful are the sea-serpents, and 
it is only within a few years that it has been demon- 
strated that these huge relics were really serpents of the 
sea. Professor Cope, in speaking of them, says : ** Whea 
they swam over what are now the Plains, the coast-line 
extended from Arkansas to near Fort Biley, on the 
Kansas Biver, and, passing a little eastward, traversed 
Minnesota to the British Possessions, near the head of 
"LsHlq Superior. Far out on this sea might have been 
seen a huge, snake-like form, which rose above the sur- 
face and stood erect with tapering throat and arrow- 
shaped head, or swayed about, describing a circle of 
twenty feet nulius above the water, then plunging into 
the depths "with a cloud of foam. Should several have 
appeared together, we can easily imagine tall, flexible 
forms rising to the height of the masts of a fishing fleet, 
or, like snakes, twisting and knotting themselyes together. 
The neck rose from a body of elephantine proportiona» 
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and a tail of thd serpeiit pattern balanced it behind. The 
limbs were probably two pairs of paddles, like those of 
the PleBiosanms — such were the Elasmosaurs,'* 

Others, like our subject, had the serpentine body with 
a short neck. It is drawn from Professor Cope's de- 
scription, and is intended to show the gigantic size of 
Ihese animals, and to convey as nearly as possible an 
idea of their appearance in the flesh. Professor Hayden 
oays of them : *' Eesearches into their structure have 
shown that they were of wonderful elongation of form, 
especially of tail ; that their heads were large, flat and 
conic, with eyes directed partly upward. They were fur- 
nished with two pairs of paddles, like the whale. With 
these flippers and the eel-like strokes of their flattened 
tail, they swam, some with less, some with greater, speed. 
They were furnished, like snakes, with four rows of 
formidable teeth on the roof of the mouth— and here we 
have to consider a jMSCuliarity of these creatures in which 
they are unique among animals. Swallowing their prey 
entire, like snakes, they were without that wonderful ex- 
pansibility of throat due in the latter to an arrangement 
of leaves supporting the lower jaw. Instead of this, each 
half of that jaw was articulated or jointed at a point 
nearly midway between the ear and the chyi. This was 
of the ball and socket type, and enabled the jaw to make 
an angle outward, thus widening by much the space in- 
closed between it and its fellow. The inference drawn 
from this would be that the throat was loose and almost 
as baggy as a pelican's. 

Some flue specimens of this creation can be seen in the 
Tale Museum, and lately numbers have been found in 
Kansas, where thej were left by the receding tide of the 
ancient sea. 



EECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 

At a recent meeting of the Gas Institute, of London, Mr. 
Thomas Fletcher, F.C.8., gave an account of his recent researches 
Into the heating piower of flame by direct contact, and reproduced 
some of the experiments from wmch he deduced his results. He 
stated that in neating by flames applied to the bottom of a ve^el 
lull of water, there is a groat loss of heat, because the contained 
liquid keeps the bottom plate of the vessel at Its own temperature, 
and, as is well known, flame cannot be made to come into direct 
contact with a cold surface. He illustrated this by pastina: a 
paper label on the bottom of the vessel before applying the flame, 
and on removing the flame the paper was not even scorched. Mr. 
Fletcher's own process wiis to use a vessel with a number of rods 
inserted througn the bottom, one and one-half Inches long, and 
spreading out Into a flat disk at the top, where in contiictwith 
the water, to give a greater heating surface. With the same gas 
jet and similar conditions the water in this was boiled In one 
minute fifty seconds, against three minutes fifteen seconds for the 
vessel with an ordinary bottom. Mr. Fletcher mentioned his ex- 
periments on this ptinciple with a larger size of boiler, and 
claimed that it would be possible to reduce the heating surface 
one-half in marine engines by its adoption. The principal dlffl- 
culty was, he said, to insert these rods in boilers for high pressure 
without weakening them, but he hoped to surmount the difficulty 
by making use instead of transverse ridges, which would be rolled 
In the boiler iron, and would not seriously interfere with its 
strength. 

New public woiither-signals will go into use after March 1st, 
1887, at all the United Stites Signal Service stations, according to 
the following system, the author of which is Professor Mcll, of 
Alabama: Four flags are used — a square white flag for clear 
or fair weather; a square blue flag for rain or snow; a 
triangular black flag for temperature, to be hoisted above the 
other flag for higher temperature, below for lower temperature; 
and a square white flag, with square black centre, for a cold wave, 
as at present. This system is simpler and more easily i-emem- 
bered than that In vogue, and, through the absence of rod, can be 
displayed on railway trains and at stations without Interference 
with customary railway signals. 

In response to the question as to how much the rotation of tiie 
earth deflects the course of a rifle-bullet, an English scientific 
journal replies tliat the calculation Is a very complicated one, de- 
pending, as it does, not merely on the motion of our globe from 
west to east, and the direction in which the gun is pointed, but on 
other conditions likewise, such as the angle of elevation, velocity 
of the projectile, and the locality where the gun is fired, e.g., the 
latitude of the place, and whether it is in the Northom or Southern 



Hemisphere. Tho subject has been dealt with very exhaustively by • 
a celebrated French mathematician, M. Poisson, in Vol. 16 of the . 
Journal dt VEcole Polytechnique^ and the main points of his eonchi- 
slons, which have been generally accepted by the mathematiciaDa of 
our own and other countries, are that^ in the Northern Hemisphere . 
the deviation is always to the right— t.e., when the gun is pointed 
due south, the shot is deflected to the west, and when flred toward 
the north, the deviation is toward the east: in like manner, when 
the gun points to the east, the shot deviates to the south, and 
when the direction is toward the west, the deflection is toward the 
north. When firing in a line from west to east, the length of range 
is increased, and In that from east to west it is decreased ; but toe 
length is not altered by firing either north or south. In the Southeim 
Hemisphere the reverse of the above is the case. In a paper by 
Lieutenant W. F. Richardson, B.E., printed In Vol. 4 of the " Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution," tables are given of the 
deviation of projectiles of various kinds at difTerent distances, the 
deflection increasing rapidly with distance and time of flight. 
With a 100-pounder Armstrong gun, when flred due south, ia 
50'' 31' N. (neighborhood of London), the deviation in 1,000 Tarda 
is stated to be .1,194 yard, or about 4)^ inches, the time Dc»ing 
3.2 seconds. With a range of 4,000 yards, time 14.4 seconds, the de- 
viation is rather over S% yards, and, of course, to the right ; but 
with the same gun, flred under the same conditions in latitude 
3G® 51' 8. (say near Melbourne, in Australia), the devi ion woold 
be about 2 W yards to the left. With another gun, having a ranga 
of about b% miles, the time of flight being nearly 38 seconds, the 
deflection to the north. In the latitude of London, is about 21)^ 
yards. At ordinary sporting distances the deviation is so small aa 
to be practicably unnoticeable. Very little was known about the 
velocities of English rifle-bullets at the time that paper was writ- 
ten (1865), and the only Information given about small-arms is 
with respect to a French military rifie, the velocity of the bullet 
being a little below that of the Snider-Enfield. In 300 yards, witk 
a time of flight of a trifle over a second, the deflection is about 
four-tenths of an inch ; and with an Express bullet it would, of 
course, be still less. This deflection Is independent of the drift 
due to the ordinary spin of the bullet, which would Increase the 
defiection In the Northern Hemisphere, if the rifling had a right- 
hand twist, and would diminish It If the twist were to the left; 
while the reverse would be the case in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Thb selection of stone for the foundation in housebuilding is 
the subject of a recent article by Dr. C. Bumard, which contains 
many practical hints of value. Stones that will resist moisture most 
be looiced for as the first const ieratlon If the superstructure is to 
be of wood. Igneous rocks, like the granites, arc best Soft red 
(iron-impregnated) sandstones absorb so much water that thej 
are not much better than wood. There are, however, some tough 
red sandstones which are excellent, while certain very heavy kw- 
dlsh granites are worthless, uhless protected from wet The 
boulders and water-washed rocks long exposed in the fields are 
always goodjfor walls. Stones for protected wails can, of course, 
be anytnlng which is hard enough to resist crushing under the 
weight it Is to boar; chalk would not do. In picking out stones, 
floors, hearthstones and pavements have to be considered in 
another light A beautiful silvery white sandstone, split into 
shapely slabs, was formerly the favorite in Boston for siaewalks ; 
but the mica, which made It so handsome, scaled off so rapidly 
that the stone soon wore out Slate and marble are the beet 
materials here. Much attention has been given to the qualities of 
building stone of late, for more and more stone houses are being 
built, and our larger museums, notably the National Museum^ 
now contain specimens of all sorts of building Ptone, which have 
been carefully tested, so that no one need be ignorant of the ap- 
pearance or endurance of any kind he wishes to use. 

The extensive and admirable explorations of Indian remains 
In tho Ohio Valley, which have been carried on for some years 
by the Peabody Academy of Archffiology, at Cambridge, Maas^ 
were summarized at the Autumn meeting of the National Academy 
of Science, by Professor F. W. Putnam, tnelr director. The region . 
alluded to is that of the " Mound Builders," so-called, in Southerm 
Ohio and Indiana. These researches show tliat there have been 
at least two types of people in occupancy of that valley ; first, 
those whose graves are the so-called ash-pits ; second, those who 
built great mounds over the remains of their chiefs and great 
leaders, while the mass of the common people were burled im 
trenches. This last point is Professor Putnam's mosf recent dis- 
covery; the earlier facts have been elaborately described, with il- 
lustrations, in the reports of his institution, and more populariy 
by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, in an article In LippincoWs Magazine for 
November, 1885. Both of these early types of people were appa- 
rently spreading northward from tne central region when they 
wore met and overthrown by the Indian races of modern times 
who have spread from east to west, and which, in the person^of 
the ^hawnees, the white expldTers became acquainted with. 

Among the novelties in medical practice is a now method of 
treating consumption by injecting remedies directly into the lungs 
by means of the hypodermic syringe, the needle of which is passed 
through the walls of the chest ; the effort being made to apply the 
medicinal agent as nearly as possible to the offected portion of the 
lungs. Carbolized Iodine has thus been used with most happy re- 
sults, causing a cessation of coughing and spitting, and checking 
the progress of the disease. Many cases report^ really amount 
to cures. 

An occasion of great interest to antiquarians was the recent 
exhibition of manuscripts and historical and literary relics In Eng- 
land, in celebration of the eight-hundredth anniversary of the 
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eompletion of " Domesday Book." AmonK tho great mass of docu- 
ments, etc., exhibited by the Crown Record Office, were the volumes 
that compose Domesday itself, and manjr papers were read at a 
meetlDK of antiquaries in regard to the historv and utilization of 
that book in the courts and elsewhere. Three Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripto of the eleyenth century, and one originally written lit the 
oiKhth, were among the relics. These manuscripts were agri« 
cultoral. 

A Fbknoh ph3r8ician, writing in the Economists. Fran^ise, gives 
the following statistics of tobiicoo consumed by each 1,000 people 
in Europe, etc. In Belgium, 560 pounds ; in Holland, 448 ; in Ger- 
many, 896 ; Austria, 273 ; Norway, 229 ; Denmark, 284 ; France, 210 ; 
Hangary. 207 ; Prussia, 182 ; Great Britain, 138 ; Italy, 128 ; and in 
Bpnin. 110. • 



ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 

What ia the rule of grammar that every baby knows ? The at- 
traction of the relative. 

Wht does Mr. Booth, of the Salvation Army, call himself 
Otneral ? Because he is no< parthcular. 

What Is the difference between a luxurious pillow and a n^an 
with an empty purse ? One is soft down and the other is hard up. 

We discover that we recently returned our tailor** bill indorsed, 
"Declined; handwriting illegible." We apologize, and hope that 
DO further proceedings will be taken. 

"Mt dear,** said Mrs. Snaggs to her husband, *'what is a 
<^.uMird V* " Why, a canard is something one canardly believe, of 
ourae." •* Ob, to be sure I Why couldnt I think of that ?" 

Yoo say when I kissed you, you're sure I must quite have for- 
f^>tten myself. So I did ; you are right ; for I*m not such an 
ec^otist, dear, it is true, as to think of myself when I'm looking at 
you! 

PHnx)SOPHiCAi« QuEBY.— When a traveler is delayed in his 
Joorney by frequent obstructions on a railroad, is the misfortune 
owing to a train of circumstances, or the circumstances of a 
train? 

What She Caught.— A French woman confesses to having at- 
tended 722 balls in the effort to catch a husband, and only to have 
caught, instead, bronchitis fourteen times, pleurisy thrice, and 120 
colds in the head. 

"What amused me most at the opera,*' said an Arab ehief who 
luid been taken to hear *' Faust," was a musician in the orchestra 
Reated a little higher than the rest, who performed on an invisible 
instrument with a stick." 

A POOB Irishman, seeing a crowd of people approaching, asked 
what was the matter. He was answered, '* A man going to l)e 
buried." " Oh," he remarked, ** I'll stop to see that, for we carry 
thum to be Buried in our country." 

l!ciY0GSNCB BEHIND THE OouNTEB.— " What do you ask for 
that ?" inquired an old man of a pretty girl in a fancy warehouse. 
" Two dollars," she answered. " AinH you a little dear ?" he said. 
'* Well," she replied, " all the young men tell me so." 

Father (to a son whose school reports ran low) : " Charlie, I 
sfte no improvement in your marks. I have spoken about this 
B'-veral times." Charlie : "Yes, father, and if you don't have a 
serious word with the teacher, he'll go on in this way for ever." 

A 8T0BT is being told of a police magistrate who, on giving a 
prisoner the option of the mode of Ms punishment, put it to him : 
"Which will you take — ten days in prison or a payment of ten 
ddlare?" To which the prisoner replied: "Well, sir,, as you are 
Kood enough to give me the choice, I prefer taking the ten dollars." 
But the records of the court do not depose if the Bench handed 
the money over. 

About the Early Wobm. — A father had been lecturing his 
young hopeful upon the evils of staying out late at night and get- 
ting up late in the morning. " You will never be good for any- 
thing,'' he continued, " unless vou turn over a new leaf. Remem- 
ber that the early bird catches the worm." " How about the worm, 
*_...*«. . ,. ^^ man. "Wasnt he rather foolish tc 

son." replied the old man, solemnly. 



iattier V* inquireci the voung man. " Wasnt he rather foolish to 
g^ up 80 early?" " My son." replied the old man, solemnl 
^that worm hadn*t been to bed at all ; he was on his way home. 

Put oh the Rioht Tback.— A Parisian wine-merchant, or, 
rather, wine-manufacturer, was recently condemned to a heavy 
floe for adulteration. After the sentence, he asked the chemist 
howhe Aould have been so positive that the wine was a fabrica- 
tion. "Because it did not contain an atom of bitartrate of potash, 
whieh is to be found in all natural wines," replied the man of 
science. " Thanks for the information," returned the tradesman ; 
"bat the next time* you analyse my wines you will find some I" 

Au F^rp IN EvEBTTHiNO.— " What kind of a man Is he ?" asked 
a RRntleraan about a young society man. " Oh. he's mighty popu- 
»r with the women." " Is he intelligent ?" " No, not particularly, 
lou see, there's not much demand for intelligence in society 
now." " Does he dance V* " Of course.'* '*Aufaii in everything, 
Ipresume ?" " Well, I donV know whether he owes Fay or not, 
bat I know he owes about every man of my acquaintance. Who 
I » ^y ? ni look him up and see fl he doesn't owe him, too. I'll 
bet he does.*' 



A CROSS old bachelor suggests that births should be announced 
under the head of " J«ew Music." 

Judging from the tightness of the article, it isn't every girl who 
can laugh in her sleeve nowadays. 

Why is the letter " r " like the face of HamieCa father ? Because 
it*s " more in sorrow than in anger." 

" Always aim a little higher than the mark," says our philo- 
sopher. What 1 Kiss a girl on the nose ? Never I 

" EifiLB," asks the teacher, " which animal attaches himself 
the most to man ?" Umile (after some reflection) : " The leeoh, 
please, Sir." 

Business m^ who marry their type-writer girls are apt to find 
that the young women are not so ready to submit to dictation 
after the wedding as before it. 

An independent old lady, speaking of Adam naming all the 
Animals, said that she didn't see how he deserved any credit for 
naming the pig—any one would have known what to call him. 

Hb: "And what do you think of evolution, Kiss Brewster? 
Do you believe that man is descended from the monkey ?" MisM 
Breufster: " Oh, yes, I think that man is ; but what puzzles me, la 
where woman came from." 

" Is IT a sin," asked a Vashlonable lady of her spiritual di- 
rector, " for me to feel pleasure when a gentleman says I am 
beautiful?" "It is, my daughter," he replied, gravely; ''we 
should never delight in falsehood." 

chubch faibs. 
The greater draw the lesser swells. 

And unto fefes invite 'em ; 
And lesser swells draw would-be swells. 

And 80 €id inJinUum, 

Pompous manager suddenly meeting at an evening party a 
second-rate actor whom ho had often cut In the stn^et, with mat 
condescension, warmly shaking hands : " Hallo, Marlowe I Why, 
I haven't seen you for an age l" " So I have often remarked," was 
the freezing reply. 

A coNTEMPOBARY says ! " At Woottou-undcr-Edge, recently, a 
cow attacked a chicken, and the parent hen made a stroke at it 
with either its spur or bill and laid it lifeless." Perhaps the 
reader is incredulous, but his faith may return when he is told 
that " cow " is a misprint for " crow." 

" Ah 1" said Mrs. Muddlem, after hearing her son read an aio- 
count of a famous naval engagement. " That captain must ha' 
been an idiot. If he wanted to strike somethin', why couldnt ho 
strike the enemy, not his own flag ? What harm could that ha' 
done him ?'* 

A CANDIDATE for the office of auditor of public accounts mm 
suddenly called upon for a speech. On rising, he commenced: 
" Fellow-citizens, you have called on me for a few remarks. I 
have none to make. I have no prepared speech. Indeed, I am no 
speaker ; I do not desire to be a speaker— I only want to ber an 
auditor." 

"Yes, I'm a lecturer," said the long-haired passenger, "and 
I'm making money. I've got a scheme, I have, and it works to a 
charm. Big houses wherever I go." A scheme ?" " Yes, I al- 
ways advertise that my lectures are specially for women under 
thirty years of age and for men who are out of debt You ought 
to see the way the people come trooping in." 

The celebrated actor Talma was one day suddenly accosted, 
while hunting, by a gamekeeper, who asked him by what right he 
dared to hunt in that place. The former, with a tone of full dig- 
nity, replied, " By what right, do you say ? 

' By that great right the vast and towering mind 
^as o'er the instinct of the vulgar kind.' " 
The keeper, quite astonished by the Imposing tone of this reply, 
withdrew, saying, " Pardon, sir ; I did not know that." 

A Mas. Malaprop met W. 8. Gilbert, and probably mlstakiiw 
him for the musical partner of the firm of Gilbert & Sullivan, asked 
him a number of questions that revealed a plentiful lack of In- 
formation of contemporary music, winding up with a a'uery as to 
whether "Batch" (Bach) was composing anything just now. 
" No, madam," Mr. Gilbert replied, with perfect im|)erturbability; 
" * Batch * hasn't composed anything for years. He's decompos- 
ing just now." 

Mb. Mubphy used to relate the following story of Bam Foote, 
the heroines of which were the Ladies Cheere, Fielding and Hill, 
the last the wife of the celebrated Dr. HiU. Ho represented them 
as playing at " I love my love with a letter." Lady Cheere began, 
and said, "I love my love with an N, because he is a Night ;•• 
Lady Fielding followed with, ** I love my love with a G, because he 
Is a Gustis;" and "I love my love with an F,"said Lady Hill, 
" because he Is a FIzishun." 

CoMPiiETR Satisfaction.— Incledon, the famous ballad-singer, 
was apt on some occasions to give offense by his brusque and al- 
most rude deportment. Being called on by a person for " saUsfac- 
tlon " for an affront, Inclodon took a posture, and executed 
" Black-eyed Susan " in his unequaled stylo. " There," ho said to 
his auditor, who stood in breathless PurpViso and admiration, "^f 
that doo9 not satisfy vou, you are one of tho most unrensoname* 
fellows I ever met with, for it has given complete aatisfaction to 
thousands." The man was perfectly saUsfled. ^^ 
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THE HOME-PULPIT. 

THE SECBET SOCIETY, 

Sbbmok, bt thb Bev. Db. T. De Witt Tai«maob, Pbxached in the Bbookltn Tabebnaclb. 
"Diaoover not a secret to another."— Prov. xxv. 9. 



It appears that in Solomon's Ume, as in all sabseqnent 
periods of the world, there were people too mnch dis- 
posed to tell all they knew. It waa blal^ blab, blab— 
pbysidans rerealiag the cases of their patients, lawyers 
the private afEiedrs of their clients, neighbors adrertisiDg 
the faults of their next-door resident, pretended friends 
betraying confidences. One-half of the trouble of eyery 
community comes from the fact that so many people 
have not capacity to keep their mouths shut 

When I hear something disparaging of you, my first 
dnty is not to tell you. But if I teU you what somebody 
has said against yon, and then go out and tell eyerybody 
else what I told you, and they go out and tell others what 
I told them that I told you, and we all go out, some to 
hunt up the originator of the story, and others to hunt it 
down, we ahall get the whole community talking about 
what you did do and what you did not do, and there will 
be as many scalps taken as though a band of Modocs had 
swept upon a helpless villagei We hare two ears but only 
* one tongae» a physi<riogioal Bugd;estion that we ought to 
bear a good deal more tbau we tell. Let us join a con- 
spfrsoy that we wUl tell each other all the good, and no* 
thing of the HI, and then there will not be such awful 
need of sermons on Solomon's words : " Discover not a 
secret to another." 

Solomon had a very large domestic circle. In his early 
dajs he had very confused notions about monogamy and 
polygamy, and his multitudinous associates in the matri- 
monial state kept him too well informed as to what was 
going on in Jerusalem. They gathered up all the priva- 
cies of the eity and poured them into his ear, and his 
family became a sorosis, or female debating society of 
■even hundred, discussing, day after day, all the diffi- 
culties between employers and employes, between rulers 
sad subjects^ until Solomon, in my text, deplores volu- 
bility about afiairs that do not belong to us, and extols the 
virtue of aecretiveness. 

By the power of a secret divulged, families, churches, 
naighborhoods, nations, fly apart By the power of a 
aeeret kept, great charities, socialities, reformatory moye- 
moita and Ghristian enterprises may be advanced. Men 
are gregarious— cattle in herds, fish in schools, birds in 
flocks, men in social circles. Ton may by the discharge 
of a gun scatter a flock of quails, or by the plunge of the 
tnohor send apart the denizens of the sea, but they will 
gather themselves together again. If you, by some new 
power, could break the associations in which men now 
stand, they would again adhere. God meant it so. He 
has gathered all the flowers and shrubs into associa- 
tions. Yon may plant one forget-me-not or heart's-ease 
alone, away off upon the hillside, but it will soon hunt up 
some other forget-me-not or heart's-ease. Plants love 
company. You will find them talking to each other in 
the dew. 

A galaxy of stars is only a mutual life insurance com- 
pany. You sometimes see a man with no outbranohings 
of sympathy. His nature is cold and hard like a ship's 
mast ice-glazed, which the most agile sailor could never 
climb. Others have a thousand roots and a thousand 
branches. Innumerable tendrils climb their hearts, and 
TOL. XXII. No. 8.-15. . 



blossom all the way up, and the fowls of heaven sing in 
the branches. In consequence of this tendency we find 
men coming together in tribes, in communities, in 
churches, in societies. Some gather together to cultivate 
the arts, some to plan for the welfare of the state, some 
to discuss religious themes, some to kindle their mirth, 
some to advance their craft So every active community 
is divided into associations of artists, of merchants, of 
bookbinders, of carpenters, of masons, of plasterers, of 
shipwrights, of plumbers. Do you cry out against it ? 
Then you cry out sgainst a tendency divinely implanted. 
Your tirades would accomplish no more than if yon should 
preach to a busy anthill or beehive a long sermon against 
secret societies. There is no need that we who plan for 
the conquest of right over wrong should publish to all 
the world our intentions. 

The general of an army never sends to the opposing 
troops information of the coming attack. Shall we who 
have enlisted in the cause of God and hnmanity expose 
our plans to the enemy ? No I we will in secret plot the 
ruin of all the enterprises of Satan and his cohorts. 
When they expect us by day we will fall upon them by 
night While they are strengthening their left wing we 
will double up their right By a plan of battle formed in 
secret conclave we will come suddenly upon them, crying : 
"The sword of the Lord and 6f Gideon." Secrecy of 
plot and execution are wrong only when the object and 
ends are nefarious. Every family is a secret sooiety, every 
business firm and every banking and insurance institution. 
Those men who h&ye no capacity to keep a secret are unfit 
for positions of trust anywhere. There are thousands of 
men whose vital need is culturing a capacity to keep a 
secret Men talk too much, and women, too. There is a 
time to keep silence as well as a time to speak. 

Although not belonging to any of the great secret socie- 
ties, about which there has been so muck violent discus- 
sion, I have only words of praise for those associations 
which have for their object the maintenance of right 
against wrong, or the reclamation of inebriates, or, like 
the score of mutual-benefit societies called by different 
names, that provide temporary relief for widows and 
orphans, and for men incapacitated by sickness or acci- 
dent from earning a livelihood. Had it not been for the 
large number of secret labor organizations in this country 
monopoly would long ago have, under its ponderous 
wheels, ground the laboring classes into an intolerable 
servitude. The men who want the whole earth to them- 
selves would have got it before this had it not been for 
the banding together of great secret organizations. And, 
while we deplore many things that have been done by 
them, their existence is a necessity, and their legitimate 
sphere distinctly pointed out by the providence of God. 
Such organizations are trying to dismiss from their asso- 
ciation all -members in favor of anarchy and social chaos. 
They will gradually cease anything like tyranny over their 
members, and will forbid violent interference with any 
man's work, whether he belongs to their union or is out- 
side of it, and will declare their disgust with any such 
rule as that passed in England by the Manchester Brick- 
layers' Association, which says any man found running or 
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working bejoiid a regalar speed shall be fined two ahil- 
lings and sixpence for the first offense, fite shillings for the 
■eeond, ten shillings for the third, and if still persisting, 
shall be dealt with as the committee think proper. There 
are secret societies in our colleges that have letters of 
the Greek alphabet for their nomenclature, and their 
members are at the yery front in scholarship and irre- 
proachable in morals ; while there are others at the scene 
of carousal, and thej gamble, and thej drink, and they 
gradnate knowing a hundred times more about sin than 
they do of geometry and Sophocles. In other words, 
secret societies, like individuals, are good and bad, are the 
means of moral health or of temporal and eternal damna- 
tion. All good people recognize the vice of slandering 
an individual, bat many do not see the sin of slandering 
an organization. : 

There are old secret societies in this and other coun- 
tries, some of them centuries old, which have been widely 
denounced as immoral and damaging in their influence, 
yet I have hundreds of personal friends who belong to 
them, friends who are consecrated to Ood, pillars in the 
Church, faithful in all the relations of life, examples of 
virtue and piety. They are the kind of friends whom I 
would have for my executors if I am so happy as to leave 
anything for my household at the time of decease, and 
they are the men whom I would have carry me out to the 
last sleep vheu I am deacl. You cannot make me believe 
that they belong to bad institutions. They are the men 
who would stamp on anything iniquitous, and I would 
certainly rather take their testimony in regard to such 
societies than the testimony of those who, having been 
sworn in as members, by their assault upon the society 
confess themselves perjurers. One of these secret socie- 
ties gave for the relief of the sick, in 1873, in this coun- 
try, $1,490,274. Some bf these societies have poured a 
very heaven of sunshine and benediction into the home of 
aufiering. Several of them are founded on fidelity to 
good citizenship and the Bible. I have never taken one 
of their degrees. They might give me the grip a thou- 
sand times and I would not recognize it I am ignorant 
of their passwords, and I must judge entirely from the 
outside. But Christ has given us a rule by which we may 
judge not only all individuals but all societies, secret and 
open. **Bj their fruita ye shall know them." Bad so- 
cieties make bad men. Qood societies make good men. 
A bad man will not stay in a good society. A good 
man will not stay in a bad society. Then try all secret 
societies by two or three rules. 

Test the first : Their influence on home, if yon have a 
homeii That wife soon loses her influence over her hus- 
band who nervously and foolishly looks upon all evening 
absence as an assault on domesticity. How are the great 
enterprises of reform, and art, and literature, and benefi- 
cence, and public weal, to be carried on if every num is 
to have his world bounded on one side by his front door 
step, and on the other side by his back window ; knowing 
nothing higher than his own attic or lower than his own 
cellar f That wife ivho becomes jealous of her husband's 
attention to art or literature, or religion or charity, is 
breaking her own sceptre of conjugal power. I know an 
instance where a wife thought her husband was giving too 
many nights to Christian service, to charitable service, to 
prayer-meetings and to religious convocation. She sys- 
tematically decoyed him away, until now he attends no 
church, waita upon no charitable institution, and is on a 
rapid way to destruction, his morals gone, his money gone, 
and I fear his soul gone. Let any Christian wife rejoice 
when her husband consecrates evenings to the service of 
homanity and of God, or art» or anything elevating, ^, 



A test by which you can tell whether a secret society U 
right or wrong, is the effect on your secular oooupatioiu 
I can understand how through such an institution a maa 
can reach commercial sucoess. I^know some men have 
formed their best business relations through such a chan* 
nel. If the secret society has advantaged you in an hon- 
orable calling, it is a good one. But has your credit 
failed t Are bargain-makers more anxious how they trust 
you with a bale of goods ? Have the men whose names 
were down in the commercial agency A 1. before they en- 
tered the society been going down since in oommeroial 
standing ? Then look out You and I every day know 
of commercial establishments going to ruin throogh the 
social excesses of one or two members, their fortune beaten 
to death with ball-players' bat or cut amidships with the 
front prow of the regatta, or going down under the swift 
hoofs of fast horses, or drowned in potations of cognac or 
Monongahela. That secret society was the Loch Earn, 
Their business was the Ville de Havre, They struck, and 
the ViUe de Havre went under. 

The third test by which you may know whether the 
society to which you belong is good or bad is this : What 
is its effect on your sense of moral and religious obliga- 
tion ? Now, if I should take the names of all the peo[dt» 
in this audience this morning and put them on a roll, and 
then I should lay that roll back of this organ, and a hun- 
dred years from now some one should take that roll and 
call it from A to Z there would not be one of you to answer. 
I say that any society that makes me forget that fact ia ar 
bad society. When I go to Chicago I am sometimes per- 
plexed at Buffalo, as I suppose many travelers are, as to 
whether it is better to take the Lake Shore route <» the 
Michigan Central, equally expeditions and equally safe, 
getting to their destination at the same time. But sap- 
pose that I hear that on one route the track is torn up, 
the bridges are down and the switches are unlocked, it 
will not take me a great while to decide which road to 
take. Now, here are two roads in the future— the Chriat- 
ian and the unchristian ; the safe and the unsafe. Any 
institution or any association that confuses my ideas in 
regard to that fact ia a bad institution and a bad aaaoeia- 
tion. I had prayers before I joined that society : did I 
have them afterward ? I attended the house of God be- 
fore I connected myself with that union ; do I abaent 
myself from religions influences? Which would yon 
rather have when you come to die — a pack of cards or a 
Bible ? Which would you rather have pressed to your 
lips in the closing moment— the cup of Belshaszarean 
wassail or the chalice of Christian communion ? Would 
you rather have for your pallbearers the elders of a Chriat- 
ian church or the companions whose conversation was 
full of slang and innuendo ? Who would yon rather have 
for your eternal companions — those men who spend their 
evenings betting, gambling, awearing, carousing and tell- 
ing vile stories, or your little child, that bright girl whom 
the Lord took ? Oh, you would not have been away ao 
much nights, would you, if you had known ahe was going 
away so soon ? Dear me, your house has never been the 
same place since. Your wife has never brightened up, 
she has never gotten over it She never will get over it. 
How long the evenings are with no one to put to bed, and 
no one to whom to tell the beautiful Bible stories. 

What a pity it is that you cannot spend more evenings 
at home in trying to help her bear that sorrow. You can 
never drown that [grief in the wine-cup. You can never 
break away from the little arms that used to be flung 
round your neck when she used to say : " Papa, do stay 
with me to-night Do stay with me to-night" You will 
never be able to wipe away from jour lips the dying kisa 
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of your little girL The fascination of a bad secret society 
is 80 great that sometimes a man has tnrned his back on 
his home when his child was dying of scarlet fever. He 
away. Before he got back at midnight the eyes had 
olosedt the undertaker had done his work, and the 
wife, worn ont with three weeks' watching, lay uncon- 
«eioas in the next room. Then the returned father comes 
tip-stairs, and he sees the cradle gone and the windows np, 
and says : '« What is the matter ?** On the Judgment Day 
lie will find ont what was the matter. 

Oh, man astray, €k)d help yon I I am goitig to make a 
Tery stont rope. Ton know that sometimes a ropemaker 
will take very small threads and wind them together nntil 
1 a while they become a ship's cable. And I am going 
to take some very small, delicate threads and wind them 
together until they make a very stout rope. I will take 
all the 'memories of the marriage-day — a thread of laugh- 
ter, a thread of light, a thread of music, a thread oi ban- 
queting, a thread of congratulation — and I twist them 
together and I haye one strand. Then I take a thread of 
the hour of the first advent in your house, a thread of the 
darkness that preceded, and a thread of the light that fol- 
lowed ; and a thread of the beautiful scarf that little child 
Qsed to wear when she bounded out at eventide to greet 
y u ; and then a thread of the beautiful dress in which 
you laid her away for the Resurrection ; and then I twist 
an these threads together, and I have another strand. 
Then I take a thread of the scarlet robe of a sufi'ering 
Ohnst» and a thread of the white raiment of your loved 
ones before the throne, and a string of the harp cherubic, 
and a string of the harp seraphic, and I ^wist them all 
together, and I have a third strand. ''Oh," you say, 
"either strand is enough to hold fast a world I" No; I 
will uke these strands and I will twist them together, and 
one end of that rope I will fasten, not to the communion 
table, for it shall be removed; not to a pillar of the 
organ, for that will crumble in the ages; but I wind it 
nmnd and round the cross of a sympathizing Ohrist, and, 
having fastened one end of the rope to the cross, I throw 
the other end to you. Lay hold of it I Pull for ronr life I 
Poll for heaven I 



STRANGE DRUGS. 

Old Sir Thomas Browne, after enumerating the vari- 
008 diseaaee for which divers great doctors recommend 
mummj as an infallible remedy, protests against such 
unworthy use of the ancient heroes, and declares that to 
serve up Obamnes and Amosis in electuaries and pills, 
or that Obeope and Psammetichus should be weighed 
out as drugs, is dismal vampirism, more horrible than 
the feasts of the ghouls. 

The apothecaries of England were often well content to 
make use of a cheap substitute which answered qoite as 
wdl, namely, the bones of ancient Britons. Dr. Toope, 
of Oxford, writing in 1685, tells how, at the circles on 
Hakpon Hill, in Wiltshire, he had discovered a rare lot of 
human bonea— skeletons, arranged in circles with the feet 
toward the centre. He says: "The bones were large 
and nearly rotten, but the teeth eztream and wonderfully 
whita" Undisturbed by any questions of reverence for 
these ancestors of his race, he adds : *'I dug up many 
hiiahels, with which I made a noble medicine." 

The mummy trade was supported by various classes of 
the community, for artists declared that mummy powder 
beaten up with oil gave richer tones of brown than any 
-other substance, and modem perfumers found means of 
Pupating the perfumes and spices found inside the 
bodies so as to make them exceedingly attractive to the 



ladies. Paper manufacturers found that the wrappingi 
of the mummies could be converted into a coarse paper 
for the use of grocers, and the doth and rags were some* 
times used as clothing— at least so ae are told by Abdal* 
latif, a traveler of the twelfth oentury, who also records 
how one of his friends found in the tombs at Ghiseh a 
jar carefully sealed, which he opened, and found it to 
contain such excellent honey that he could not resist eat- 
ing a good deal of it, and was only checked in hia feast 
by drawing out a hair, whereupon he investigated fur* 
ther, and found the body of an ancient Egyptian baby 
in good condition and adorned with jewels. He does 
not record how he enjoyed that meal in retrospect. 
Imagine dining off the honeyed essence of a babj 
Pharaoh 1 — Nineteenth Century, 
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AN OLD FORM OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 



Death by precipitation is one of the oldest modes of 
capital punishment. It prevailed widely over the eart'i in 
primitive times. Traces and tra'^itions of it are found 
here and there in different countries, and in localities far 
apart We can easily understand how this should be so, 
for in ancient times towns and villages were almost exclu- 
sively built upon elevated rocks and heights for the sake 
of security. The nucleus of a town was usually a large, 
isolated rock, such as the rock of the Parthenon at 
Athens, the rock of the Palatine at Rome, the rock of the 
Ohateau at Nice, and the rock of Zion at Jerusalem. Pre* 
cipitation among the Jews was one form of stoning, which 
was the recognized legal punishment for blasphemy. In* 
deed, ** stoning," as the Mishna informs us, was regarded 
as merely a term for breaking the culprit's neck. It was 
made imperative that " the house of stoniog," as the place 
from which the criminal was cast down was called, should 
be at least *' two stories high "; and it was the duty of the 
chief witness to precipitate the criminal with his own 
hand. If he was not killed at once by the fall, the second 
witness had to cast a stone on his heart ; and ^if he still 
survived, the whole people were to join together in pat- 
ting an end to him with a shower of stones. This preoip* 
itation constituted an essential and humane feature in tie 
act of stoning. Both modes we must regard as an excce U 
ingly primitive custom, the most natural method in which 
a rude people would wreak their vengeance, or inflict de- 
served punishment. It was of a piece with the prehistoric 
custom of casting stones upon the place where the dead 
were buried, fA bo piling up a cairn thete,-^ Quiver. 



A SOUND discretion is not so much indicated by never 
making a mistake as by never repeating it—Bovee, . 

We seem to live in great peace and serenity of mind 
when things are done according to our own will and opin- 
ions ; but if things happen otherwise, then are we straight- 
way moved and much vexed. Let us, therefore, humble 
our souls under the hand of God in all temptations and 
tribulations, for by them is man proved. — Viomas d 
Kempis, 

A New Sect.— The <' Theographio Band of Brothers in 
Ohrist'* is the name of a newly organized communistic 
sect living in the vicinity of Obemnitz, in Saxony. They 
pretend to receive spiritual revelations by means of a 
female medium. They practice ** faith healing" and have 
renounced the marriage relation. They number about 
forty members, and have already acquired oonsiderabla 
real*estate property. _ 
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Some Kansas Churches. 




EPISCOPAL CHURCH, LAWRUfCK, KAII8A8. 

SOME KANSAS CHURCHES. 

The rapidity with vbioh the various Christian denomi- 
nations are erecting ohorches, establishing mission fields, 
and perfecting their ecclesiastioal organizations all oyer 
the country, affords a spectacle yery pleasant for the true 
Christian to contemplate. Especially through the West- 
ern States is this activity noticeable. The Methodists 
proudly claim that they are 
building at the rate of two 
churcbes a day. The Epis- 
copalians have recently 
erected the missionary ju- 
risdiction of Colorado into a 
Diocese in union with the 
General Conventipn, and the 
Congregationalists, though 
far behind the two denomi* 
nations mentioned in num- 
bers, are not behind in good 
works. We give illustrations 
of three churches recently 
erected in Kansas, a speci- 
men of an activity visible 
everywhere throughout the 
West. 



The Duomo of Florence. 

The Church of Sta. Maria 
del Fiore is unique among 
the monuments of ecclesias- 
tical architecture in the 
world, not only for its de- 
sign, which makes it the 
most mnjestio of all the 




MSTHODIST EPISCOPAL OHUBCH, WICHITA, EANSAS. 



.CONOBIOATIOMAL OHUBCH, LAWBBMCB, KANSAS. 

Italian cathedrals, but for its being the expression of the 
taste and resolution of the people of Florence — built 
during the periods of freedom between 1298 and 1887, 
extending over nearly six hundred years, no qob anhi- 
tect having done more than contribute a single feature to 
the whole as it now stands ; and it is probably unique 
in this fact, too, that it is a harmonized result of so many 
masters ia such widely separated epochs of oonstruotion. 

Arnolfo was called from 
Orvieto io build for Florence, 
and among the noble works 
which he began there he laid 
in 1296 the comer-atone of 
a new church under the 
dedication of Sta. Beparata ; 
the old one, existing in 490^ 
enlarged in 689, not being 
sufficiently large and fine for 
so great and rich a city as 
Florence, then freah from 
the victory over the Orandi 
The work seema to have been 
pushed on with great vigor 
for that day, but in 1310 the 
architect, Arnolfo, died, and 
the work flagged until 13ai» 
when the guild of wood-^ 
workers was charged with 
the continuance of it, and a 
tax was laid to furnish funds. 
In 1334 Giotto waa made the 
chief architect, and designed 
at least the Campanile ; but 
what part he had in the 
church we are not infomed. 
As he died two years later» 



The Duomo of Florence. 
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he could not haye carried the oonstraction of the ohnrch 
itself far. 

Id 1355 a oommiaaion was appointed to reanme the work. 
What part of it was then oompleted it is possible to dedde 
only by examination of the cathedral, and this conjeotnr- 
ally as to what was of the design of Amolfo. The walls 
of the body of the chnrch haya the eyidences of three de- 
signers. From the facade back to the second piers on 
eaeh side the work is dearly of the earliest epoch of the 
constniction, pore thirteenth-centary Gothic, and was of 
a lower plan than the present chnrch. It contains three 
Gothic windows. There is a cornice which mns to the 
second pier 
and there 
stops ; beyond 
this the wall 
rises seyeral 
feet before it 
comes to the 
cornice, and 
the style of 
the eomioe 
ebangi^ Bat 
there is a sn- 
perstmcture 
of wall aboYe 
the cornice on 
the older part 
▼kioh. brings 
it to the leyel 
of Ae new, 
and then the 
cornice mns 
over tlie whole 
in the same 
style, .while in 
the wall which 
lies beyond 
tbe 8 e c o n d 
pier, between 
it an*d the 
chapels, there 
are two win- 
dows higher 
than the three 
in front of 
them, and of a 
style distinct- 
ly later. The 
second side 
door, called of 
Andrea Pi- 
sano, is in this 
portion, and 
ia different in 
its scnlptnre 
from the first, 

which oomes in that part of the wall which is considered 
the earlier. The chapels did not exist then, and were 
made the snbject of a competition or competitions in 
1355-56-67. The church designed by Amolfo was not 
large enongh for the growing ambition of the Floren- 
tines, and they decided to enlarge it, "increasing it at 
the rear^** by fifty braccie (78 feet circa) ; and in the year 
1357 a grand oonncil of citizens, architects and painters 
decided on the dimensions of the new chnrch. The 
width it was decided not to increase. The corner-stone 
of the first column toward the Campanile was laid with 
great ceremony on the 5th of August, 1357, the architects 
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called in to consnlt and desigr. being Francesco Talenti, 
Orcagna, and Ghini, to mention only the chief. 

Now, putting documents and building together, it is 
supposed that the sides of the church, as far as the second 
pier and up to the first and partial cornice, were the work 
of Arnolfo and in accordance with his plan, which com- 
prehended a smaller church, shorter and less imposing in 
the octagon, but probably containing the germ of the 
present design— but the germ only, for we find in the doc- 
uments the working out of the present design in detail 
subsequently to the appointment of Talenti, t. d., forty- 
seyen years after the death of Amolfo. The w^U of the 

facade was 
probably car- 
ried up to its 
original plan, 
so that the 
front of the 
church was 
substantially 
complete as to 
the outer 
walls, but, aa 
the columns of 
the naye were 
not yet built, 
the elongation 
alone was poe- 
sible without 
the deatrno- 
tion of good 
work. The 
lengthening of 
the church re- 
quiring great- 
er height, the 
wall already^ 
completed was 
added to, and 
thus we haye 
the double 
cornice as far 
as the second 
external pier. 
The windows 
in the inside 
cf the church 
for this same 
portion do not 
correspond 
with the outer 
xviodows, so 
that they are 
both blind 
windows, in- 
side and out 
The reason of 

this is that, as the wall was higher than originally in- 
tended, it had to be strengthened inside ; and as the new 
lengthening of the naye required a different distribution 
of the inside piers, which do not coincide with the outer, 
the old windows are obstructed by the inner walL One 
of the outside windows comes directly oyer one of the 
inner piers. All this seems to be accounted for only by 
the supposition that the part of the church before the 
second pier was the work of Amolfo ; and as it contains 
admirable ornament in the doors and windows, and 
inyolyed great expense, they decided to work it io. The 
columns were yet to be built, but originally they in^nded 
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to have ihvee arobes, and afterward decided to hare four ; 
the front being shorter than the others. 

The body of the chorch so carried on by Talenti, with 
oontinaal competition of models and commissions to 
looee, made progress, and in 1407 the central tribnne, 
With its five cbap.-ls, was finished. In 1419 the walls of 
the octagon were complete and ready for the yanlt — it is 
an eight-ribbed octagonal vanlt, and not a dome, as it is 
ordinarily called — and here came the detis ex machina, 
Brnnelleschi, when the commission which had carried 
the church so far were beyond their wits to contrive a 
way to build the roof of their octagon, not having timber 
enough to boild a staging from the ground up to that 
height^ and not knowing how otherwise to do it till 
firunelleschi appeared. 

Now, the gradual development of the church is marked 
by a change in the style of the exterior, the feeling of the 
early Renaissance coming on slowly, or beicg triumphant 
in the cornice above the wall of the nave, and in the little 
external tribunes, hke pilgrims* scallop-shells, all set 
round the great vault. The lanteru, which was Brunel- 
leschi's, is pure Renaissance, the external decoration, the 
paneling of white marble and green with bands of red, 
being kept in accordance with the design of Amolfo 
throughout That the system of ornamentation and the 
design, with the example, was of Amolfo, is indicated 
again by the. fact that, in the Campanile— of which we 
have suifficient evidence that the design and early work 
Were by Giotto himself — the colors are changed, and red 
takes the place of the dark green, almost black, of the 
body of the church. This was in accordance with Giot- 
to's instinct as a colonst^ while the green instead of the 
red in the church is the scheme of the Baptistery, which 
was the work of Amolfo ; and the scheme of Giotto is so 
evidently the superior that it can scarcely be believed 
that, irith the Campanile before them, the later builders 
would have adopted the green and white. 

TLe records are silent with regard to the existence of 
any facade of Santa Maria del Fiore contemporary with 
Amolfo. De Fabris, in his work preparatory to the new 
fa^^ade, discovered a piece of incrustation, analogous to 
that on the church, of about one square meter in extent, 
with certain other fragments about the doorways, indicat- 
ing that a fa^e did exist, commenced at least by Arnolfo. 
But that a Gothic fagade was carried to a certain stage of 
completion during the period of the labors of Arnolfo or 
bis immediate successors is unquestionable, a reminis- 
cence of it still remaining in a sixteenth-century drawing 
by Boccetti, and in a lunette, painted by him in the first 
cloister of St. Mark's. Bondinelli has left a description of 
it OS follows : 

"There was a facade with Gothic (tedesca) architectnre, carried 
about half-way up, all full of beautiful niches destined for statues, 
which, in later times, they put into position. Part were by the 
famous Donatello, and part by other sculptors, worked with art, 
beautifully arranged and divided. One saw some chapels among 
them, divided by most beautiful and varied columns^some smooth 
and others twisted, so that the variety of marble and' of porphyries 
and the diversity of the statues and columns gave it a very rich ap- 
pearance, and filled the sight of the spectator with majesty." 

Then follow detailed descriptions of the fagade as far as 
finished, and a list of the statues contained in it He next 
goes on to describe the destruction of the fa9ade, accom- 
plished in 1587 by the dassioists, who regarded the Gothic 
as barbarous and unworthy of their time. He says : 

"There was no piece of marble which was taken out whole— even 
ty>lumns were broken, which was, in truth, a pitiful spectacle, prin- 
cipally for the ruin of the facade, and then for tha breaking of those 
beautiful marines and porphyriss, worked with so much care, that. 



if they had been taken out entire, they would have served for < 
ment to many other places, with utiUty for the works, which woold 
have been able to sell them for some hundreds of scodi.** 

In 1688 a temporary facade was added to the church oa 
occasion of the marriage of Prince Ferdinand de* Medieir 
son of Oosimo the Third and of Princess Yioknte of Bava- 
ria. This had been preceded in 1515 by a painted fa^ad^ 
executed by Andrea del Sarto, on a wooden mask, after a^ 
design by Sansovino. In 1589 there was another sharn^ 
facade of canvas, with statues of stucco and canyas, pOT* 
tions of which remained tUl 1841. In 1661 another, also- 
on canTa% was execated. That of 1688, being of mascmry 
coyered with iatonaco (plaster) and painted according to- 
designs by Ercole Graziani, remained, more or less dam- 
aged, until th» commencement of the present work. New 
projects for the restoration were being brought forward 
from 1823 until 1859. The present design is the result of 
competitions which continued until 1867, when the ftoal 
decision of the commission accorded it to l>e Fabris. 

The work, as uocovered May 12tb, must be pronounced, 
on the whole a spleudid success, and worthy of the churclk 
which it completes. Its radical fault, that it is neittier 
basilical nor tricnspidal, is due to the fact that De Fabris* 
designed it as tricuspidal, but was compelled by the gen- 
eral force of public opinion to leaye out the minor cuspids^ 
after the facade had been carried up to the point of pre> 
paration for them, leayiog a central gable with square 
shoulders, corresponding neither with the pitch of the 
roof nor with the yault of the aisle. There is a sUghi 
crudity in the general color effect, and most critics com* 
plain of the yiolence of the contrast between the white- 
and deep green, almost black ; but time will remedy ihis> 
by toning the white and graying the green. The genenJ 
effect of the sculpture is admirable, scarcely surpassed bj- 
anythiog in Gothic architecture. The central door, espe- 
cially, is pronounced by Professor Babcock, a competent, 
critic, certainly oae of the most perfect things of its kind 
in the range of Gothic architectare. The general plan of 
decoration of the facade is in accordance with similsar 
irorks of Tuscan Gothic. Over the great door in the- 
tympanum is seated the Madonna, and all the figurea in 
the facade form part of one general desigo, in which aU 
the persouages of the Old and New Testament, and figores^ 
symbolical of letters, fine art?, useful arts, science, woi^s. 
of beneficence, figures illustratiye of the Commune of- 
FJorence and of the Church, render honor to the Ma- 
donna. An upper line of half-figures represents historieal 
personages of the epoch in which the church was con- 
structed ; and across the entire facade, immediately under 
the coroice, the twelye Apostles stand in niches — mx,iw 
the naye and three for each aisle— while in niches on tbe^ 
four piers, on a leyel with the tympanums of the smaller- 
doorways, are four seated Bishops. These statues are all 
executed by the leading Italian sculptors of the day, 
larger than life, being awarded in comx>etition8, and paid 
only for the cost of the marble and workmanship. As. 
single statii^ they represent the best qualities of modem 
Italian scalpture, but they agree in one notable defect as. 
members of an architectural whole, yiz., not being caloo- 
Jated for the position they are seen in, so that they seem 
squat in the foreshortening. 

Decoratiye details are borrowed from the old work to a 
great extent, and the chromatic and sculpturesque orna- 
mentation throaghout as closely as possible follows that 
in the body of the church. The tympanums and spaces- 
oyer the doorways are filled with mosaics designed by 
leading Italian painters, and executed by the Murano 
Company. Not the least noteworthy fact, and illuatratiye 
of the present condition of art in Italy, is the cost of tha 
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imk, wbioh, extending oyer a period of fifteen jeara, in- 
TolTed the expense of only one million francs^two hun- 
dred thoosand francs less than the original estimate. 
There are OTer thirty fnll-Iength statues, and nearly as 
many bass-reliefs and half-figures. 

The festirities at Florence in honor of unyailing the 
new facade of the Cathedral appropriately began on M ly 
nth, with the unvailing of a commemorative tablet and 
bast of the great Florentine artist Dooatello, in tbe Piazza 
del Daomo, where, with much oeremony, the President 
of the Artistic Society inresented the bust— which is of 
bronse-rtQ the Municipality. Next there was a religious 
nenrice at San Lorenzo, after which the. first stone of a 
monument to Donatello was laid, and in the afternoon a 
Uonatello Exhibition was opened in tbe hall of the Na- 
tional Museum. The King and Grown Prince attended 
the opening. Next day the ceremony of unvailing tbe 
facade of the Cathedral took place with great pomp. The 
houses facing the Dnomo had been gayly draped, and a 
royal box erected and decorated, and crowned with a 
triple wreath of marguerites, roses, and Florentine iris 
mnniog round the canopy in an immense garland. Tbe 
ntmost enthusiasm prevailed, and, thanks to the fine 
weather, tbe scene was one of the most brilliant imagina- 
ble. Next day being wet, the grand historical procession 
was put off until the following Monday, when it took 
) lace with great pomp. This represented the great entrj 
of Amadeue YI. of Savoy into Florence, after his victories 
cfer the Turks. The King, Qaeen and Prince witnessed 
the cortige from the Loggia de Lanzi. 
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A STRONG HELPER, 

BT GEOItaR WKATHEBLT. 

•*Wbtoh ezecatetb Jadgment Cor the oppressed.'*— Psalm cxM. 7. 

AnE yoa a sufferer for another's deed? 

Be not sad-hearted, little one : be strong ! 
In faith tmst Him who knoweth all your need, 

Who helpeth them to right that suffer wrong ! 

Are yon unjustly blamed by those you loye? 

Do groundless accusations round you throng? 
Put all your trust in Him who reigns above, 

Who helpeth them to right that suffer wrong ! 

What though Ood wills the glad day be deferred ? 

In patience wait : the time will not be long ! 
And you will surely know that He has heard, 

Who helpeth them to right that suffer wrong ! 



CRABBE. 

In 1813, Crabhe» the *' poet of the poor," visited London, 
ehieflj on acconnt of his wife, whose health had long been 
delicate, and who had been obliged, on that acconnt, to 
life very quietly, bat who now expressed a desire for 
-change and to see London again. For him the change 
was great since he entered London, thirty*three years be- 
fore, with three poands in his pocket and determined to 
seek his fortune as a poet Now he was in comfortable 
dreomstances ; his wife had inherited her node's pro- 
perty, and the paur had the assurance that their two sons 
(thqr being the only surviving children out of seven) 
mould be able to live in comfort> whatever fate might befall 
tl)«m in the clerical profession, for which they were des- 
tined. Daring this visit Crabbe often went to the theatre. 
Jane Austen was in London at the same time, and she 
looked forward to seeing him at the theatre ; but, as she 



wrote to her sister Oassandra, she was "particularly dig- 
appointed at seeing nothing of Mr. Orabbe.** It is dear 
from her letter that she did not expect to see him except 
at the theatre, so that his going to the play must hav« been 
announced as a matter of generd interest 

In 1817 Crabbe revisited London. His wife had died 
four yeirj before ; he had become Bector of Trowbridge 
in Wiltshire three years before ; he had then been intro- 
duced by the Bev. W. L. Bowles to the Marquis of L%ns- 
downe and Samuel Bogers, and at the request of the lat- 
ter, he paid this visit He was duly introduced to the 
Holland House set, and he was petted by it not only on 
account of his popularity as a poet> but also on acconnt of 
his having been personally known to and admired by 
Charles James Fox. He returned in 1819. Tom Moor^ 
who saw him often, makes severd references to him in his 
"Diary." one bearing date April, 1819. and running thus : 
" Met Crabbe toddling abont the streets ; who would sus- 
pect that he is the Crabba ?*' In May of the same year 
Moore and Crabbe were present at the annual dinner of 
the Wiltshire Society, whera Moore returned thanks for 
tbe three Wiltshire poets. Bowles, Crabbe and himsdf, 
saying of Crabbe. "the Musa aeveriar which Crabbe wor- 
ships has no influence whatever on the dispositions of his 
heart ; bat that while, with the eye of a ssge and a poet 
he looks into the darker region of human nature, he 
stands in the most genid sunshine himself." In the same 
year Crabbe was an invited guest at the dinner of the Boyd 
Academy.— Tsmp^ Bar, 

M W W M 

ST. JOHN'S EVE. 

Thb Irish bdieve that on the Eve of St John the souls 
of dl persons leave tlieir bodies and wander to the place, 
on land or sea, where death will overtake the body. In 
England it was an article of faith that a person who sat 
up fasting all night in the church-porch would see the 
spirits of di persons who were to die during the year 
come in their proper order and knock at the church-door. 
On a certdn occasion it is told that one of those who 
watched fell adeep so soundly that he could not be 
awakened, while his spirit, in the interim, passed his 
companions and asked admission within the church. 

Maximus Tauricensis, who lived about the year 400. is 
the first who mentions the festivd of St John the Bap- 
tist ; but from the remotest antiquity, says Mrs. Wliite 
(1850), Baal fires had blazed on the eve of the day since 
sacred to the^sdnt and the practice continued when its 
meaning passed away, and is even still retdned in cer- 
tain countries. 

With the ancients, according to the learned Gibelin, it 
originated in a simple feu de joie, kindled the very mo- 
ment the year began ; and the most ancient year we know 
of began in June. It afterward became a religious cere- 
mony, attended, on the part of the Ammonites and 
Druids, with even human sacriflce ; and just a shade of 
those terrific usages may be traced in the French regal 
ceremony — probably as old as the monaroby — called 
"Le feu de la St Jean," when a certain number of cats 
and a fox were annually burnt in the Place de Gr^ve. 

"One cannot," says the author just now quoted, in his 
'Allegories Orlentales,* "omit to mention those sacred 
fires kindled about midnight on the very moment of 
solstice by the greatest part of the ancient as of the mod- 
ern nations. The people danced around them a!)d some 
leaped over them, and each on leaving took away a fire- 
brand, while the remains were scattered to the wind, 
which at the same time that it disper^d^ the ashes was 
thought to expel every evil. 5^^^gy%r(9^§le 
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GEORG RAPP'S COMMUNITY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The "Harmonist" town of Economy, Pa, Bitaated on 
the right bank of the Ohio River, seventeen miles north- 
west of Pittsbnrg, is one of the most quaint and pic- 
taresqne examples of the village commnne to be found in 
America. The origin of the sect of Harmonists is proba- 
bly familiar^o most readers. It was originally founded in 
Germany by Qeorg Bapp, a native of Wurtemberg, born 
in 1770. Believing himself charged with a divine mission 
to restore the Ohristian religion to its original parity, 
Bapp organized a community on the model of the primi- 
tive Church, with goods in common. Difficulties with the 
Government caused Bapp to transplant his community to 
the United States in 1803. They settled in Butler Oounty, 



perfect stillness reigns, and few people are seen on the 
streets. The buildings are peculiar in architectural de- 
sign. Few doorways open on the street^ entrances being 
obtained through smaU yards and side doors. The streets 
are broad and well kept 

*< The baker supplies the entire community with bread ; 
the dairyman, with milk ; the butcher, with meat ; the 
grocer, with groceries ; the wine merchant, with wine ; 
the shoemaker, with shoes ; the tailor, with clothes ; and 
so on. The German language is everywhere spoken. The 
people are industrious, hospitable and kind, as the fol- 
lowing incident of my 6zperiene3 illustrates : After a 
conversation with Mr. Henrid, the present head of the 
community, he said to me : * Have yon called at the 
store ? If not, please call there before you go homa I 
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Pu., engaged in agricultare and manufacturing pursuits, 
and acquired considerable wealth. In 1815 they removed 
to Indiana, purchased a tract of 27,000 acres on the Wa- 
bash Biver, and prospered more than ever ; but nine years 
later they Bold out and retarned to Pennsylvania, where 
they laid out the town of Economy. Members of both 
sexes are admitted to the community, but they do not 
marry. They profess Protestantism, observe strict moral- 
ity, and are very progressive in matters of education. 
The population of the township is about 1,500. 

Of the general aspect of the town, our picture gives a 
faithful representation. The artist, describing his im- 
pressions of this remarkable place, writes : *' The visitor, 
arriving by the Pittsburg and Fort Wayne Bailroad, as- 
cends a steep road, and in ten minutes after leaving the 
train can readily imagine himself transported to a village 
in Germany, Everything has a foreign aspect — almost 



will send the storekeeper a message.' His message was 
to order wine and cakes prepared for us. This is the In- 
variable custom at Economy. It is impossible to obtain a 
portrait of Bapp. The members of the community nevfr 
have their pictures taken* They leave nothing behind 
after death by which to be remembered — not even tomb- 
stones, all their graves being alike. The Harmonists 
seem happy and contented, and live in their quiet way 
year after year, without much change in manneni or 
habits." . - -. .^ 

A GREAT ITALIAN PREACHER. 

A ooBBESPo: DENT of thc Philadelphia Tlmes^ writing 
from Milan, Italy, refers as follows to Padre Agostino da 
Montfeltio, the Dominican monk, who is regarded as the 
Henry Ward Beecher of Italy : "The Padre is the great 
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star preacher, and creates finch a furore wherever, 
be goes thai he can hold forth only in great 
cathedrala. Last year, dnring the Lent season, he 
often preaehed in the old Dnomo, at Pisa, to aodi- 
enoes of ten or fifteen thonsand people, many of 
trkom, in order to secure seats, had not only to 
pay a high price for them, bnt to occnpy; them 
for full fonr honrs before the discourse, of scarcely 
an bourns length, began. It is said that from the 
lime the Frate ottered his first xrord, 'Signori,' 
there always fell upon the before mnrmnrons 
multitude, packed together in some parts of the 
bnildiDg in a most uncomfortable manner, an 
utter and absorbed silence, which was not broken 
till the close, when there burst forth enthusiastic 
and profound applause. When the preacher de- 
toended from the pulpit, there Was always a scene, 
strange in a Gatholic eathadrai: people of all 
classes and conditions pressed forward, with faces 
aglow and tearful eyes, eager to grasp his ^hand, 
or at least to touch his robes. So great was some* 
times the onslaught, that had it not been for the 
protection of the police and the Carbinier! the 
poor man would haye been half torn in pieces by 
bis devout admirers ; and when he at last emerged 
from the cathedral, he was hailed with shouts by 
an outside crowd ; every head was bared before 
bim— grand personages of the Church and State, 
army and nobility, bowed at his approach, and 
one coold almost fancy the Campanile — the old 
'Leaning Tower' — bending in obeisance. He 
drove away in the Bishop's carriage, followed like a 
prince, a hero, or a popular tenor, with clamorous 
vivas, 

"A gentleman of Pisa sent me some time since 
a photograph of the Frate, with a slight personal 
description, which says : * Padre Agostino is about 
forty-two. He is tall and thin, with a striking 
bead. As a speaker, he has a fine diction, rapid 
utterance and employs the purest Italian. He 
also possesses a most manrelons memory, which 
serves him when logic fails him. But he indulges 
in too many gestures and is too dramatic. He 
is very ambitious, and for this reason flatters the 
plAt.* Still the Frate is a firm and ardent be- 
liever, manfully combating naturalism and athe« 
ism, and preaching what in his country and 
Ohurdi amount to revival sermons. Padre Agos- 
tino sets himself upon no saintly pedestal, though 
the people speak of him as 'St GioTanni Crisos- 
tomo resuscitated.' He is very simple and austere 
in his life, Tory practical and withal tender in his 
teachings. He speaks much on the common trials 
and sorrows of life, especially among the poor. 
He seems to touch every poor soul's separate 
burden of care and grief, and to lighten it by 
the touch." 



-^-•♦♦^^ 



The explorer Henry M. Stanley is said to have 
acquired by purchase of the native chiefs several 
of the most commanding sites and large tracts 
of the richest territory in Africa, which he in- 
tends to hold by title, trusting to time to make 
it remunerative. He took the precaution to 
have white witnesses to all his transactions, which 
"were verified by written instruments. The con- 
sideration ^?en was, of course, comparatively 
trifling. 
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Personal and Religious Notes. 



PERSONAL AND RELIGIOUS NOTES, 



DuBiNO Queen Victoria's reign, the number of Pres- 
byterian congregations in Scotland has doubled. 

The recent census of Berlin, G ^rmany, shows that the 
Evangelicals number 1,142,520, and the CathoFics 99,462. 

Mrs. Mabt Howrrr, the English authoress, has just 
passed her eighty -ninth birthday , and is in excellent 
health. 

Mb. a. S. Babnbs, of New York, has given 040.000 to 
Oornell University for the erection of a building for the 
college Christian Association. 

Thb Rev. John W. Bardsley, Archdeacon of the Diocese 
of Liverpool, has been appointed Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, sneoeeding the late Bishop Rowley Hill. 

The Rev. Db. E. R Craven, pastor of the Third Pres- 
byterian Church of Newark, N. J., has accepted the secre- 
taryship of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

A Roman Cathomo church in New York city has intro- 
duced congregational singing, and great interest is mani- 
fested in it. Many of the hymns used are from Protestant 
hymnals. 

Gabibau>i*s youngest son, Manlio Garibaldi, whose 
atheism was so bitter, especially of late years, has been 
lately baptized in the Parish Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, at Turin. 

The Shah of Persia has anthorized the American mis- 
sionaries to establish at Teheran a hospital, in which, 
without regard to nationality or religion, all applicants 
for relief may be received for treatment 

Miss Kathebinb Conwat, whose verses in various Ro- 
man Catholic papers are being extensively copied, is a 
native of Rochester, N. Y., long a resident of Boston, and 
an associate editor of Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly's Pilot 

In England a piece of land was leased by the Church to 
the Crown for 999 years in the days of King Alfred. Re- 
cently it reverted to the Church of England, as being the 
identical corporation that leased the land a millennium 
before. 

Db. Hobatius Bonab, of Edinburgh, Scotland, an able 
preacher, author and hymn-writer, but doubtless best 
known in the latter capacity, is making arrangements 
to retire from active ministerial life, after fifty years' 
service. 

It is significant to note that the 20,000 estimated 
membership of the Unitarian body in the Uuited States 
remains the same as it was four years ago, while the 
36.238 of the UniversalisU of that date havd fallen to 
35,550. 

It is intimated that Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke and Mr. 
Cooke, her husband, are to be confirmed in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church by Bishop William? of Connecticat 
Hitherto they have belonged to the Congregational com- 
munion. 

MoNsiEUB Leo Tattti. once notorious as a rather Eoar- 
rilous writer against the Roman Catholic Church, has 
repented, been pardoned, and had an interview with the 
Pope, during which he shed tears copiously at the affec- 
tionate treatment bestowed upon him. His wife is still 
unconverted. 

Two Iowa girls. May Hamilton, of Creston, and Nellie 
Gable, of Waterloo, stood at the head in the musical con- 
test at Hellmuth College, London, Ontario, and equally 



divided the prize, which consists of a year's tuition, board 
and lodging at the Leipsic Conservatory, Germany.— Dea 
Moines Daily News. 

A HTTBAi. tablet of black marble and brass has beeia 
placed in St George's Protestant Episcopal Church, Aato* 
ria. Long Island, in memory of the Rev. Dr. Robert W. 
Harris, who died Ust Winter after serving in the ministrj 
fifty-seven years, the last thirty of which were spent ae 
rector of that church. 

The Rev. E. Walpole Wabben, who is to assume the 
rectorship of Holy Trinity Church in New York, will not 
leave England until September. He is very much like 
his father, the genial author of «Ten Thousand a Year,**^ 
in his appearance and manner, and will make a notable 
addition to the American pnlpit His ministry at Holy 
Trinity, Lambeth, has been eminently successful 

On Sunday, July 3d, the Rev. J. L. Coming closed hie 
pastorate at the Congregational Church, Terre Haute, Lid. 
On the Sunday previous he preached a sermon upon the 
changes in theological belief which he had felt himself 
forced to accept. He said that he had given up the doo» 
trine of the Trinity and of the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible, but still believed in God, immortality and moral 
responsibility. 

The number of ministers of the Gospel in the serviee 
of the Home Missionary Society la^t year was 1,625, and 
the aggregate ministerial labor was 1,117 years. There 
were 10.031 added to the churches, and 135 new ohurchea 
were organized, 323 new Sabbath-schools were opened^ 
and 2,188 schools with 13.000 scholars are now under the 
charge of the missionaries. The total resources of the 
Society for the past year reached $510,144.68. 

Geobqe Mulleb is at home again in England. He hae 
just closed a preaching tour of thirty-seven thousand 
miles, chiefly in Australia, China and Japan. He is now 
eighty-two years of age, but in good health, and ready for 
any service. Two thousand orphan children welcomed 
him on his retam to Bristol. During his absenoa his 
orphanage has been under the management of his aon-ia* 
law, Mr. Wright, who conducted it on MuUer's plan and 
principles. 

The best - paid minister in America is Dr. John Hall, 
who has a salary of $20,000 a year, an 1 receives $5,000 
for his literary writings. Dr. Morgan Dix, pastor of 
Trinity Church, receives 915,000 yearly, and Dr. William 
L. Taylor is paid the same. Dr. Charles Hall, of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, has 915,000. Dr. Parkharst^ 
of Madison Square, has $12,000. Dr. Paxton receives 
$15,000, and the Rev. Robert CoUyer, the blacksmith 
preacher, is paid $10,000. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Cox EdoehiiiL, Chaplain-general of the 
British Army, in London, has been elected Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, made vacant through the death of Bishop 
Binney, by the Synod which met on July 6th. Dr. Edge- 
hill has a high reputation as an eloquent preacher, and 
is well known in Halifax, where he served some ten years 
ago as garrison chaplain. He is an ultra High Churchman. 
Dr. Sullivan, Bishop of Algoma, wms his only competitor 
in the Synod. 

Mb. Geobqe W. Childs, of Philadelphia, has author^ 
ized Generals Sherman and Sheridan to select artists to 
paint their portraits, to be hung in Grant Hall, at West 
Point, alongside that o^G^^^pl Grant, which he hae 
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already pieaented and bad placed in the pew bailding. 
Daring bis recent yisit to the Academy as President of 
tbe Board of Visitors, Mr. Ohiids discovered that seyeral 
generals who bad serred with distinction in tbe United 
States Army \rere bnried there, and that their graves 
were unmarked. He has now directed a Philadelphia 
arcbi(e3t to make designs for monuments, which he will 
at once erect, to mark the last restiDg-places of these 
almost forgotten defenders of tbe country. Every grave 
of note is to be marked at Mr. Gbilds's expense. 

Thb death has been anncuaced of the novelist Eugenie 
John, better known by her pen name *'E. Marlitt.*' She 
died at her native town, Arnstadt, in Thuriagia, at the 
age o( sixty-two years. She w«s the daughter of a 
painter, and in her sixteenth year, owing to her beauti- 
fnl voice, was especially befriended by the Princess of 
8ohwarzbnrg-Sondershausen. She, however, soon aban- 
doned her atage career and devoted herself entirely to 
literatnra Her novels, "The Twelve Apostles" (1865), 
••Gold Elsie" (1866) and ''The Old Mam'zelle's Secret " 
(1867), which were the first to make her a literary repu- 
tation, were followed by many others, all of which were 
widely read, and introduced to American readers by tbe 
translations of Mrs. Wistar. The last years of the writer, 
whose pen bad entertained hundreds of thousands of 
Traders in both hemispheres, were saddened by great 
physical suffering, from which death was a welcome 
relief. 

Thb Rev. Db. Boswbll D. Hitchcock, President of the 
Union Theological Seminary, of New York, died on 
Thursday evening, Jane 16th, at bis Summer residence. 
Booth Somerset, Mass. His illness was a brief one, bis last 



public address having been made at the dedication of the- 
Durfee High-school building a week previous to his death.. 
Dr. Hitchcock had a national reputation as an orator, both 
in the pulpit and on the platform. He was one of the* 
m st profonnd of American theological writers, and his- 
prolific pen also was employed in numerous essays, re- 
views, compilations, and miscellaneous writing.^. 4)r. 
Hitchcock was born in East Machias, Me., August 15th, 
1817. Graduated at Amherst College in 1836, he passed a 
year in teaching, pursuing at the same time biblical and 
other studies, under private instruction. He went to the* 
Andover Seminary in 1838. From 1839 to 1842 he was a 
tutor at Amherst, of which institution be became a trustee* 
in 1869. After preaching a year at Waterville, Me., he 
became the pastor, in 1845, of the First Congregational 
Church in Exeter, N. H., a position be held until, in 1852, 
he resigned it to accept the Cjllins Professorship of Nat- 
ural and Bevealed Beligiou in Bowdoin College. In 1855> 
he was called to the Washburn Chair in the Union Semi- 
nary, of which he became President in 1880. Dr. Hitch- 
cook studied much abroad, and traveled extensively. 
Before going to Bowdoin be passed a year at Halle and 
Berlin. In 1866 he vidited Italy and Greeca In 1869> 
and 1870 he traveled in Egypt and Palestine. In 1871 he 
was chosen President of tbe American Palestine Explora*- 
tion Company. Bowdoin conferred his D.D. in 1855,. 
and Williams bis LL.D. in 1873. He was seven years, 
assistant editor of the American Theological Review, to 
which he contributed many articles on Church history 
and other subjects. His cbief.work is ''A Complete 
Analysis of the Bible," published in 1869. In 1878 he 
publiiBhed a small work entitled "Socialism." He also 
aided in the preparation of several collections of hymns. 
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HELP UNRECOGNIZED. 

There have been influences in our lives that have never 
been properly acknowledged. Has there not been some 
inflnence in your early or present home that the world 
cannot seet Does there not reach to you from among 
the New England bills, or from Western prairie, or from 
Sontbern plantation, or from English or Scottish or Irish 
home, a cord of influence that has kept you right when 
yon would have gone astray, and which, after you bad 
made a crooked track, recalled you? Ton want a very 
swift horse, and you need to rowel him with sharpest 
spurs, and to let the reins lie loose upon the neck, and to 
give a shout to the racer, if you are going to ride out of 
reach of your mother's prayers. Why, a ship crossing 
the Atlantic in six days can't sail away from that. A 
sailor finds them on the lookout, as he takes bis place, 
and finds them on the mast, as he climbs the ratlines to 
disentangle a rope in the tempest, and finds them swing- 
ing on the hammock when he turns in. 

Bat there must come a time when we shall find out who 
have rendered to God and the world unrecognized and 
unrecorded services. That will be one of the glad excite- 
ments of heaven, the hunting up and picking out of those 
who did great good on earth and got no credit for it. 

We go into long sermons to prove that we will be able 
to recognize people in heaven, when there is one reason 
we fail to present, and that is better than all— God will 
introduce us. We shall have them all pointed out Yon 
would not be guilty of the impoliteness of having friends 
in yonr paflor not introduced, nnl celestial politeness 



will demand that we be made acquainted with all th^ 
heavenly household. What rehearsal of old times and 
recital of stirring reminiscences I If others fail to give 
introduction, God will take us through, and before oujr 
first twenty-four hours in heaven — if it were calculated 
by earthly timepieces — have passed, we shall meet and 
talk with more heavenly celebrities than in our entire 
mortal state we met with earthly celebrities. Many who 
made great noise of usefulness will sit on the last seat by 
the front door of the heavenly temple, while right up 
within arm's reach of tbe heavenly throne will be many 
who, though they could not preach themselves or do great 
exploits for God, nevertheless did their very best 

Come, let us go right up and accost those on this circle- 
of heavenly thrones. Surely they must have killed in 
battle a million men. Surely they must have been buried 
with all the cathedrals sounding a dirge and all the towers 
of all the cities tolling the national grief. Who art thou, 
mighty one of heaven ? ''I lived by choice the unmar- 
ried daughter in an humble home that I might tike care- 
of my parents in their old age, and I endured without 
complaints all their querulousness and administered to all 
their wants for twenty years." 

Let us pass on round the circle of thrones. Who art 
thou, mighty one of heaven ? "I was for thirty years a» 
Christian invalid, and suffered all the while, occasionally 
writing a uote of sympathy for those worse off than I, and 
was general confidant of all those who bad trouble, and 
once in a while I was strong enough to make a garment 
for that poor family in tbe back lane." Pass on to an- 
other tbrore. Who ait thou, mighty one of heaven ? ••I 
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uras the mother who raised a whole family of children for | 
God, and they are oat in the world, Ohristian merchants, | 
Christian mechanics, Cbristian wives, and I have had fall 
reward of all my toil.*' Let as pass on in the circle of 
tlirones. **I had a Sabbath- school class, and they were 
always on my heart, and they all entered the kingdom of 
God, and I am waiting for their orrivaL" 

FAINTING IN CHURCH. 

The best of men nnd women will sometimes sicken in a 
meeting- honse. There will be something in tbe poor 
TentilaUon, or in tbe dnllness and protractedneas of the 
«ermon, or the ill-health of the anditor, to make him 
faint Let there be all sympathy and delicacy evidenced 
in remoTiog the patient to an adjoining room and resnsci- 
tating him. If nothing better than selfishness inflnence, 
let ns be attentive and helpfnl, since oar turn to faint 
may come next 

Bat one thing we protest against, and that is that when 
4k person faints in church, all the cnrioas people go oat to 
see what is the matter, and hinder the resuscitation by 
standing close around the sufferer, when his or her chief 
-want is not a gaping crowd, but fresh air. We were, one 
Babbatb, preaching in a Tillage church in Nortbern New 
Tork. Whether it was our sermon that sickened her, or 
the heat of the day, we never knew ; but a young lady ez- 
•cited all our sympathies by getting faint Her father and 
mother and sister and lover and the sexton went out with 
her, as it was proper for them to do. But, in addition to 
that, an old lady, sitthij^ beside the pulpit, and whose 
•characteristic was icquisitiveness, glided down the. aisle. 
This started all the old ladies, for it was uncertain now 
whether the old lady aforesaid had been taken sick her- 
•self, or whether she had gone out to administer to the 
first patient The old ladies having departed, the old 
gentlemen felt as if it would be no more than gallant to 
go too, and so they joined in the procession. The middle- 
aged people in the congregation, seeing the elderly people 
go out, felt that it was mean to let the old people put 
themselves to so much work while they, the middle-aged, 
eat indififerent and therefore many of them, urged by this 
piece of circumstance, went out also. As the middle-aged 
men were departing, they met the old men coming in to 
get their hats, the latter promising in the aisle, in low 
gramble of conversation, to rejoin the former on the 
gross. By this time the children in church had no one to 
look after them, and, as some of them had never seen 
anybody faint, they went ont on a tonr of discovery, till 
we tamed around in the pulpit to the minister behind ns 
and suggested that we go likewise. But, as he protested, 
we tarried. We found out afterward that the maiden was 
only a little sick, but that they crowded around her so 
closely that she had no chance at all, and so entirely sac- 
cu tubed to nervousness. 

Let this be remembered, that six persons are all that at 
8uch times can be serviceable in the most urgent and 
painfnl case, and that beyond that the people who crowd 
around are a hindrance and a nuisance. After you find 
that enough have offered their services, better retire. 
There are inquisitive people who go to funerals, and go 
early so that they can see the family take leave of the 
corpse, and that kind of people love to stand round a 
eick person, telling afterward how pale she looked, how 
her fingers dotched, and what words she uttered in her 
momentary dementation. 

THE PERSECUTED. 
When Herod pat John to death the disciples knew that 
their own heads were not safe. And do you know that 



every John has a Herod ? There are persons in life who 
do not wish you well. Tour misfortunes are honeycombs 
to them. Through their teeth they hiss at you, misinter- 
pret your motives, and would be glad to see you upset 
No man gets through life without having a pnmmeling. 
Some slander comes after you, homed and hosked and 
hoofed, to gore and trample yon, and what are you to do ! 
I tell you plainly that all who serve Christ must sufEsr 
persecation. It is the worst sign in the world for you to 
be able to say : "I haven't an enemy in the world.** A 
woe is pronounced in the Bible against tbe one of whom 
everybody speaks well If you are at peace with all the 
world, and everybody likes you and approves your work, 
it is because you are an idler in the Lord's vineyard, and 
are not doing your duty. 

All those who have served Christ, however eminent, 
have been maltreated at some stage of their experience. 
You know it was so in the time of Ceorge Whitefield, when 
he stood and invited men into the kingdom of Gk>d. What 
did the learned Dr. Johnson say of him ? He pronounced 
him a miserable moantebank. How was it when Robert 
Hall stood and spoke as scarcely any uninspired man ever 
did speak, of the glories of heaven ? And as be stood Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, preaching on these themes, his face 
filled with glory, John Foster, a Christian man, said of this 
man : "Robert Hall is only acting, and that smile on his face 
is a reflection of his own vanity." John Wesley turned 
all England upside down with Christian reform, and jet 
tbe punsters were ever after him, and the meanest jokes 
in England were perpetrated about John Wesley. What 
is true about the pulpit is true of the pew ; it is true of the 
street ; it is true of the shop, and tbe store. All who will 
live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution. 

And I set it down as the very worst sign in all year 
Christian experience if you are at peace with all the world. 
The religion of Christ is war. It is a challenge to ''Uie 
world, the flesh and the devil,'* and if you will buckle on 
the whole armor of God, you will find a great host dis- 
puting your path between this and heaven. Bat what are 
you to do when you are assaulted and slandered and 
abused, as I suppose you have been ? Qo out and hunt 
up the slanderer? Oh, no, silly man! While you are 
explaining away a falsehood in one place, fifty people will 
just have heard of it in other places. 

I connsel you to another course. While you are not to 
omit any opportunity of setting yourselves right, I want 
to tell you of One who had the hardest things said abont 
Him ; whose sobriety was disputed, whose mission was 
scouteJ, whose companionship was denounced, who was 
pursued as a babe and spit upon as a man, who was 
howled at after He was dead. I would have you go unto 
Him with your bruised soul in some humble, child prayer, 
saying : "I see Thy wounds — wounds of head, wounds of 
feet, wounds of heart Now, look at my wounds, and see 
what I have suffered, and through what battles I am 
going ; and I entreat Thee, by those wounds of Thioe, 
sympathize with me." And He will sympathize, and He 
will help. 

ENCOURAGE YOUR MINISTER. 

Under the delusion that a cheering word may spoil tbe 
pastor, there are many parishioners who, however well 
they may be profited, never utter any encouragement 
Tbe fact is that there are se many disheartenments in a 
clergyman's life, that he can stand expressions of appro- 
bation better than almost any one else. There are so 
many heavy weights put in on the wrong side of the 
scales, that it needs a good many pounds of approval to 
make the balance even. When, therefore, your pastor 
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prenefaes a sermon that comforts jonr sorrow, or makes 
new reyelation of your daty, or kindles a more blissful 
antioipation of realms abead, msb out and stop bis gig, 
and tell him so. Soft, meaningless adulations sicken a 
minister, bat positive statement of good done is, to a 
preaober and pastor, inspiration. Here and there a min- 
ister may be so well pleased witb bis own sermons, bis 
self*conoeit and yanity applaud him bo loudly, tbat any 
otber praise would be supererogation. Bat the most of 
clergymen whom we hare known feel, after preaching, a 
depression of souL They think tbey bare come sbort of 
tbe tbeme or tbe occasion. Tbis is a nervous reaction, 
during which a pastor needs condolence. Speaking out 
of our own experience, from nine-tenths of our public 
seryicea we feel a desire to walk up some unfrequented 
street, so that we may see no one in what we feel to be tbe 
bour of our disgrace. We haye gone home from services 
wbere we did our very best, to groan over our failure to do 
tbe work that was demanded of us. Generally tbe saddest 
moments of our life are between ten and twelve o'clock of 
Sabbath nigbt, after tbe day's engagements are over. 
Once in about six weeks we feel delighted witb our own 
sermon, in which case we always find, afterward, tbat tbe 
service was nearly fruitless, souls neither saved nor com- 
forted ; and we then suspect tbat tbe commendation did 
not come from Heaven, but arose from tbe opposite di- 
rection. If tbe vail were lifted from the experience of tbe 
majority of pastors, you would find tbat at times they 
suffer diaheartenments from which a cordial grasp of a 
parishioner's hand might do much to lift them. If a ser- 
mon was good, tell him it was good. The cheering word 
may seem to make no impression upon him at tbe time ; 
but ask tbe minister's wife whether it made any impres- 
sion. The pastor who stands two hundred times before 
bis congregation in a year, presenting the great themes of 
repentance and godliness, and doing this amid rushing 
tides of iniquity all about him, the forces of darkness at 
times seeming to triumph, needs all you can do and say 
in the way of approbative expression. The soldiers who 
go into battle do not forget the three cheers which rang in 
thtir ears, months before, when leaving the depot of their 
native village. Where there is one minister ruined by too 
mnoh praise, there are a hundred ministers crippled and 
swamped by too little appreciation. 

THE PLEASURES OF THE GRINDSTONE. 

On a bright July morning we shouldered our hoe and 
entered the garden. We expected to make havoc with tbe 
weeds, give new inducement for growing to tbe patch of 
sweet corn, and stir up encumbers, watermelons and beans 
to brisk vegetable rivalry. But tbe chief work of havoc 
Beemed to be made at our end of tbe hoe, and the handle 
was loosening us faster than tbe edge loosened tbe ground, 
and we found ourselves going down more certainly than 
tbe weeds, and all in consequence of a dull hoe. 

This is what is the matter with most of us, ministers 
and laymen, half the time. We have work to do and dis- 
position to do it, and we sweat and dig and plunge and 
exhaust ourselves, and wonder what is the matter, not 
knowing tbat our chief trouble is a dall hoe. If a mower, 
striking bis scythe into tbe grass, finds it needs sharpen- 
ing, he resorts to whetstone or rifle until tbe implement 
gets to a keen edge. If a barber finds tbat his razor mauls 
the beard under execution, he strops it on tbe bone till it 
can dissever a hair held only at one end. If a carver finds 
that his knife haggles the roast beef, he runs it across tbe 
Bharpeniog instrument But. many of us, when there are 
a thoosaDd ways of putting an edge on oar blunt faculties, 
spend a lifetime worrying along with dull hoes. 



That July morning, with a boy, we sought an old grind- 
stone, at the end of a neighbor's cornfield. The revoln* 
tionary instrument was very old, lacking in equipoise, and 
of poor endowments—the worst grindstone we ever saw. 
First pouring on the stone a cup of water, the neoesssar j 
and usual oblation to tbe demiurge who presides over 
grindstones, the boy began to turn, and we brought the 
hoe down on tbe surface with great emphasis, so that the 
inequalities of the instrument violently threw the garden 
implement toward the head of tbe operating boy, who 
dodged just in time to escape decapitation. But nothing 
dismayed, we began again, the boy standing off as far la 
possible, and turning the crank at arm's length. At our 
next attempt the grindstone made more impression on our 
knuckles than on the hoe. But invoking all our energies, 
we declared tbat we would not leave the field till we could 
carry ofi a keen garden instrument We soon found that» 
in consequence of the irregular surface, we were getting a. 
boe sharp only in one place, and the rest seemed to be 
getting obtuser. This would be a very awkward instru- 
ment, like a man with one-sided development, only bis 
wit or his will or bis sarcasm or bis fancy brought up to 
acuteness, while all the rest of bim is dull as the left side 
of the aforesaid hoe. Men and garden implements need 
to be gronnd sharp equally all along the edges of their 
entire structure. 

But persist we did, until the boy looked up beseechingly 
in our face and asked when it would be through. The^ 
fact was, the hilarity with which we had begun our work 
had gradually subsided, and all our physical facultiea 
were under full strain. Tbe hardest work in the world is 
that of sharpening dull hoes. That is what kills the 
teachers of schools and wears out professors of coUegea 
before their time. Yale and Rutgers and Princeton and. 
Harvard and Oolumbia are only costly and elaborate grinds 
stones where skillful men stand from September to June, 
attempting to scour and sharpen one or two hundred dull 
tools. Their work is quietly done, and almost in solitari- 
ness, and the only way we know they have been bosy is in. 
tbe improved sickles that cut the grain, and the improved 
forks that toss the bay, and tbe improved plowshares 
that turn the glebe, and the improved hoes that evoke the 
vegetables. 

We shall never again be so ignorant about sharpening a 
hoe as we were that morning. Before we left the grind- 
stone we had learned the art Indeed, it is always so, tbat 
we sharpen ourselves while we sharpen othdrs. Tbe boe 
was not more improved than were we. We once heard it 
said, by ourselves or some one else (we are not certain 
which), that no man ever knows a thing till be has taught 
it to others. At tbe moment you are grinding up some 
one else's edge, you are grinding up your own. Make 
others better, and you make yours^f better. While at 
one end of tbe handle tbe boe is sharpened, at the other 
end of tbe handle tbe man is brought to a point Good 
to others is good to yourself. Instead of sneaking to the 
field as we did tbat morning, fearful lest some one woald 
see us in our amateur experiences with tbe grindstone ; we 
came away ready to challenge tbe world to hoe-grinding. 
The^rest of that day the garden was an exhilaration ; the 
quick spoliation of the weeds, the corn-silk rustling like a 
bride's rich poplin, tbe bees banqueting on the blossoms 
of the potato-top, the curious reticulation of cucumber 
vines, and the sky itself bending over like an arbor cov- 
ered with columbine of cloudy beauty, seemed to turn the 
lowlands of earth and the uplands of heaven into one palace, 
the first the tessellated floor fit for kings to walk on, the 
other the ribbed roof, bright enough for angels to sing in : 
and all because we had got our hoe sharpened. ^ 
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BIBI.B QtTBSTIONS. 

1144. Whkbb is the first mention made by Isaiah of the Advent of 

Christ? 
tl46. From what oircnmstances do we gather that both the prophets 

Isaiah and Jeremiah were directly inspired by Ood to go forth on 

their mission ? 

1146. What prophecy of Isaiah seems to foretell that the Jewish 
people shall never entirely be destroyed as other nations have 
been? 

1147. Oar Blessed Lord, in one of His parables, speaks of a vineyard 
let out to husbandmen. What reference have we in the Old Tes- 
tament to this custom? 

1148. Quote a passage which shows that the wizards of old pretended 
to converse with departed spirits. 

1149. What book was thrown into the River Euphrates? 

1150. In what words does the prophet Nahum set forth the utter 
destruction of Nineveh ? 

1161. Who left Hebron for a few days' Journey, and did not return 

for forty years? 
1152. How long did King David reign over Judah before he became 

King of Israel? 

1163. Where is the first mention made of "money" being used by 
merchants in trading? 

1164. What command is spoken of in the Bible as the "Boyal Law '7 
1156. Prove that the children of Korah were not destroyed in the 

punishment which came upon Korah, Dathan and Abiram. 

1156. As the Levites had no possessions given to them in the land of 
Canaan, how many cities were set apart for their residence ? 

1157. What female ancestor of our Lord was bom in the country of 
Moab? 

1158. What lawyer is mentioned as being one of St. Paul's fellow- 
workers ? 

1169. What proverb expresses the danger of entering into other 
people's quarrels? 

1160. What miracle did St. Paul perform at Troas? 

1161. Why was Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist^ struck 
dumb? 

1162. Where was the River Chebar situated? 

SOBIPTirBB AOBOSTIOa 

Double Acrostics. 
Ho. 108, 

L The beautiful wife of Jacob. 

2. A city taken by stratagem. 

8. That which Moses put on his face when he spoke to the people. 

4. The old priest who died of grief. 

6. That which Samson vowed to be all his life. 

6. That which the captives at Babylon were called on to sing. 
' The initials and finals give two things which Christ tells ns to 
>4onsider. 

Ha 109. 

1. What should belong to God alone? 
a. The father of James. 
8. The father of Elisha. 

4. The king who had fifteen years added to his life. 
6. A town especially noted for its wickedness. 
6. The fifth son of Jacob and Leah. 

The initials and finals name two celebrated queens who sat sno- 
'Cessively on the same throne. 

REPORT ON FIFTH COMPETITION. 

Tlie Bible Class Exercises in the July Number seemed to be very 
difficult, for the editor received fewer answers than usual, and not 
one which was perfect. E. A. Ludlow, of Newark, N. J., reached 28 
points in her answers, thereby winning the first prize ; and Maude 
Elorall, of McMlnnville, Ore., came next, with 22 points. The editor 
hopes that the next competition will be more successful. 

NOTICE TO Alii READERa 

.Fbr (7i« 5esf 2»s^ o/an«toers to (7^ gtiesfions and exercises in f^ Bt&le 
CZoM, Mrs, Frank LesKe offers a prize of $5 in casfi, and for (he 
mexl best Ust a prize of $2.50 in oasK AU answrs mast be reoeined 



before the \st day ofAugust, aM must be aoeompanied by (his page 
of the Magazine. Bisnol necessary to be a subscriber, but axy ose 
%eho pw-cJiases a copy of the Magazine may compete. Those toko 
do not wish to mutilate their Magazines may avoid doing so by pur- 
chasing an extra copy. Address aU answers to "Editor Bible Class,^ 
Fbank Leslie's Sunday Maoazinb, 63 Park Place, New York, 

ANSWBB8 TO BIBLB OIiABS IV AUOUBT. 
BIBLE QUESTIONa 

1124. One member of the family is mentioned as taking part in flia 
rebuilding of Jerusalem after the captivity (Neh. iii. 14). 

1126. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope 
the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, tint 
spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see when heat 
Cometh, but her leaf shall be green (Jer. xviL 7, 8 ; cf. Ps. L 1-8). 

1126. It was the name given to a portion of the valley of the sons of 
Hinnom, on the southeast of Jerusalem, and was noted for the 
idolatrous altars raised there to the worship of the god Mdoch 
(ILKingsxxiiLlO). 

1127. The Kingdom of Zimri, a kingdom whose destruction he fore- 
tells under the expression ** aU the kings of Zimri ** (Jer. xxv. 25). 

1128. He says it was built seven years before Zoan, in Egypt, whidi 
Zoan was the ancient capital of Egypt (Num. xiii 22). 

1129. Jer. xx. 9 ; L Cor. ix. 16. 

1180. Jeremiah wrote an epistle at Jerusalem, and sent it by (hs 

hands of Elasah and Oemariah unto those who were taken away 

captive to Babylon (Jer. xxix. 1-3). 
1131. A calf was slain, and cut in two halves, and all the parties to 

the treaty passed between them (Qen. xv. 10-17 ; Jer. xxxir. 

18, 19). 
1182. "I will have mercy and not sacrifice** (Hos. vi. 6 ; Matt is. 

13 ; and xii. 7). 
1138. He healed the ** man with a withered hand,** the "woman who 

had an infirmity,** the "man with dropsy,** and "restored sight 

to a blind man** (Mati xii. 9-13 ; Luke xiii. 10-16 ; Luke xiv. 2-4 ; 

John ix. 6-15). 
1184. The sowing wild wheat or tares among a neighbor*s com (Mati. 

xiii 24^28). 

1135. The pressure of a load of com upon a cart or wagon (Amos 
iL13). 

1136. "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these. 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me ** (Matt. xxv. 40). 

1187. The penitent thief and the Roman oenturion (Luke xxiiL 42 1 
Matt, xxvii 64). 

1188. The manufacture of "fine linen and broidered work** (Ezek. 
xxvii 7). 

1189. The priests were commanded to mourn and put on sackcloth, 
which was most unusual, as even on the Day of Atonement the 
priests were not to wear sackcloth (Joel i 18 ; Lev. xxi). 

1140. The burning of the bones of the King of Edom into lime 

(Amos ii 1). 
114L Either of the children of Joseph by a former marriage, or 

our Blessed Lord's cousins, the sons of Cleopas (Matt, xiii 56). 
1142. The parable of the "unmerciful servant** (Matt xviii 28-85). 
1148. ^y a reference to the manner in which the fiood came upon 

the world in the days of Noah (Matt xxiv. 36-40). 

SCmPTURE ACROSTICS. 
No. 106.~Savx Me, Ood !— Ps. Uv. L 

1. S-ennacherib • • . . n. Kings xix. 10-80, 20-87. 

2. A-braham John viii 83. 

8. Y-ashti Esth. i 12. 

4. E-sther Esth. iv. 16. 

6. M-ordecai Esth. ii 7. 

6. E-gypt Ex. xii 4L 

7. 0-x Deut xxv. 4. 

a G-old L Kings ix. IL 

9. 0-phir L Kings ix. 28. 

10. D-elilah Judg. xvi 4-2a 

No. 107.— Lot.— Gen: xiv., xix. 

1. LHiodicea Rev. Ui 14-22. 

2. 0-bed-edom , . . . H. Sam. vi lOr 

T-imothy . • . Qjgjti^ed by ^^c^xvi 1-8. _ 
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Tbofia ahd Pastob. Dnties Involved in the Important Belar 
tlon." Bj the Bev. Thomas Mnrphy, D.D. The author of thia little 
l)o6k has been a most snccessfnl pastor, and the counsels he here 
Sives are the ripe f nut of his own abundant experience. The book 
if tbejMOpIs's side of pastoral theology, and tells them a great many 
tbiogs they ought to know if they would do. their part in making 
the work of the pastor successful Philadelphia : Presbyterian B9ard 
of Publication. 

"The Duty of the Chttbch in the Contx.ict betweek Caffial 
AXD Labob," by the Bev. Robert Ellis Thompson, D.D., Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania, is a sermon on Luke xiL 13, 14 
for a texi Published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 



The PanxiPS Pubushino Compaht, of New York, has issued a 
volume called, "International Song Service." Edited by Philip 
Phillips and hiis son. To those who admire the music of Mr. Phillips 
ibis volume will be acceptable. Beyond this we do not care to go in 
the matter of comment. 

The Touifo Obttbohman Compakt, of Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
cently published, "The English Beformation and the Book of Oom- 
BXMi Prayer, a.d. 1531—1662." ^y A.Theodore Wirgman, wiih preface 
and notes by the Bev. Dr. W. J. Gold. This is an exceedingly valu- 
able essay in history, detailing the growth and development of the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England. It is written from the 
Catholic 8tandix)int, and proves, we think, that the Prayer-book, and 
tbe Church which uses it, are Catholic, and not Protestant Indeed 
we never could see how our Episcopalian brethren could daim to be 
Protestants while they reject the essentially Protestant doctrine of 
ibe right of private interpretation of the Scriptures. The English 
Church and its American daughter are as far removed from the Pro- 
testantism of the Diet of Spires and the Synod of Dort as they are 
from the Bomanism of the Council of Trent, and it is a glaring 
mimomer to call them Protestants, in the sense in which the Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, CongregationaUsts, and the other evangelical 
denominations, are Protestants. It has always seemed to us that 
the only true "Protestant" Episcopalians are the Beformed Epis- 
«opalians. 

k Htmn and Tune Book for congregational use is to be issued in 
tbe early Autumn by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is edited 
by Professors Harris and Tucker, of Andover, with the co-operation, 
as musical editor, of Mr. K K. Glezen, of Providence. The se- 
ieotion of hymns and of tunes has the object throughout of devel- 
qiing congregational singing. The best musical sources have been 
Ud under contribution ; but, in addition to tunes already familiar, 
only such compositions have been selected as are easily learned and 
remembered. The book will contain about 650 hymns and a portion 
"Of the Psalter. 

Hbmbt M. Tbollope, the son of the late Anthony Trollope, has 
written a novel, entitled, "My Own Love Story." The Spectator, in 
a reoent review, condemns it unreservedly, saying : " There is no 
interest in the plot, no scenes possessing any dramatic power, and 
no jokes anywhere.** 

TiCKN0B*8 Pafbb Sbbies is a happy idea of the publishers, and will 
be veiy acceptable to all readers during the Summer. It includes a 
number of the most famous and successful of the novels of the past 
4ts yean— books like " Guenn," " The Story of a Country Town," 
"A Nameless Nobleman," and "The Story of Margaret Kent," and 
others of equal value and merit ; and with these come brilliant new 
vorio, like De Montauban's "The Cruise of a Woman Hater," and 
the vivid and fascinating Venetian novel, ." The House of the Mu- 
«ioian,** by Virginia W.Johnson, whose " The-Neptune Vase " won such 
great praise a few years ago. Such a group of novels as these titles 
indicate will be as refreshing as a sea-breeze in Summer. They are 
fci nd s o m e and shapely volumes, substantially bound in decorated 
tieavy paper covers. The series for 1887 will include thirteen vol- 
tmies, appearing one each week during May, June and July. The 
tstail price is fifty cents each vohmie, a remarkably low price for 
such handsomely printed and made up copyright books. No. 8 of 
this rich and delightful series is "The House of the Musician," by 
IRrginia W. Johnson, author of " The Neptune Vase," etc. This is 



a rich and entrancing romance of artist-life in Venice, the lovelj 
old city of the Lagoons. This story is published only in Ticknor'0 
Paper Series. The author has for many years dwelt in Italy, and 
skillfully reproduces its local color and rare fascination. As a 
famous critic says : " It is a remarkable and remaricably interesting 
book. The plot is absorbing ; the characters are dearly and strongly 
drawn, and the descriptions of Venetian scenery, incident, etc., are 
such as only an observant eyewitness could depict. 



Vebdi is hard at work on a new style of composition— children's 
songs. Becently, when asked to write anything, he has invariably 
replied that he was engaged on a work which had long been pro- 
mised, but he would tell nothing further. Now he confesses that he 
has been fulfilling a promise made to the children of St. Agatha— 
his coimtry home— that he would write some music for their favorite 
songs and games. " It is nn easy task," declares the veteran com- 
poser, "to satisfy my little friends. Many of the most famous 
passages in my operas have cost me far less trouble than the * Song 
of the Doll* and the < Little Soldier,' which I have just finished." 



The London Spectator has no hesitation in declaring that Ame- 
rican authors "are greater proficients than their EngUsh rivals" in 
the art of writing short stories. It claims that " 50 intelligent reader 
of the lighter American and English magazines, in which short sto- 
ries are numerous, can fail to feel how much more original in theme 
and more artistic in treatment is such work" in the former than the 
latter. This is a fact which has been long recognized on this side of 
the Atlantic, and it is gratifying to find frank acknowledgment of it 
in England. 

The "melograph" and "melotrope" are two little instrumtnts, 
invented by an ingenious Frenchman named Jules Charpentier, 
which, it is claimed, will enable a composer to record permanently 
by electricity music as it is played on the pianoforte. This is a great 
boon for players who compose with their fingers, and will enable 
them to deluge the public with trashy improvisations. However, it 
has an art side as well, since it will enable composers of ability to 
escape the drudgery of writing. The melograph records the music 
upon a sheet of paper, and this sheet) passed through the melotrope, 
produces each note and expression. This was demonstrated most 
successfully by Saint-Safins. 

The secretary of an English library, observing that there was a 
great demand for Eingsley's works, and an equal demand from about 
the same persons for Buskin's, wrote to the latter, to ask how it was 
that so many people were led to admire such widely different writers. 
Mr. Buskin's reply was characteristio : " That two such opposite 
authors should take hold of the same minds, is entirely probable, if 
the opposites are both a part of the world and its sky. Eingsley 
liked east wind ; I like west. Kingsley stepped westward- Yankee- 
way ; I step eastward, thinking the old star stands where it used to be. 
There was much in Kingsley that was delightful to raw thinkers, and 
men generally remain raw in this dimate. He was always extremely 
civil to me and to Carlyle, but failed in the most cowardly way when 
we had the Eyre battle to fight He was a flawed— partly rotten, 
partly distorted— person, but may be read with advantage by num- 
bers who could not understand a word of me, because I speak of 
things they never saw or never attended to. I extremely dislike 
Eingsley's tragedy myself ; but if other people like hearing of girls 
being devoured or torn to pieces, that is their affair.** This is not 
very courteous on the part of Mr. Buskin. 



The Peesbvtsbian Quabteblt, Vol. L, No. 1, for July, 1887, is 
on our table. It is a new venture of the Southern Presbyterians, 
and is published at Atlanta, Ga., and can be obtained of A. D. F. 
Bandolph A Co., of New York. The editors are the Bev. Drs. G. B^ 
Strickler and E. H. Bamett. This number contains articles on : 
"Berkeley's Idealism," by Dr. J. L. Guardeau; "The Andover Be- 
naissance," by a M. Smith ; "The Bestoration of the Jews," by 
Dr. A. W. MiUer ; "The Ground of Certitude in Beligions Belief," 
by. Dr. B. M. Pahner ; " Creation as a Doctrine of Seience,** by 
Dr. George D. Armstrong ; Notes, Criticisms, Rdviewi^ and Npticet 
of recent PubUcationi. Digitized by Lrr OOg IC 
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''We Love Thee, Lordl' 



"WE LOVE THEE, LORD !" 



Words by Julia A. Elliott, (1833). 



Music hy Philip Armes, Mus.D., Oxod. 

(Organist and Meuttr of the Choristers 0/ Durham Cathedral.) 
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2 We love Thee, Lord, because, when v.c 

Had erred and gone astray, 
Thou didst recall our wandering souls 

Into the heavenward wfiy : 
When helpless, hopeless, we were lost 

In sin and sorrow's night, 
Thou didst send forth a guiding ray 

Of Thy benignant light. 

3 Because, when we forsook Thy ways, 

Nor kept Thy holy will. 
Thou wert not the avenging Judge. 
But <;raciou3 Father still : 
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Because we have forgot Thee, Lord, 

Yet Thou hast not forgot : 
Because we have forsaken Thee, 

Yet Thou forsakest not: 

4 Because, O Lord, Thou lovedst us 

With everlasting love : 
Because Thy Son came down to die 

That we might live above : 
Because, when we were heirs of wTath, 

Thou gavest hopes of heaven : 
Yes, much we love, who much have sinned, 

And much has been forgiven. Ajiex. 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author op "Between Heather and Sea." "The Haven Under the Hill," EVto. 

Chapteb XLL — ** Late, Late, so Late !'* 

" At peace ! ay, the peace of the ocean. 
When past is the storm when we foundered, 
And eager and breathless the morning 

Looks over the waste/* — TT. W. Story. 




TSCOBDAKT elements not in- 
f reqaently aooom- 
paoy the min- 
gling of twenty- 
eight people at 
a dinner • party ; 
and the party 
given in honor of 
Miss Theyn*s en- 
gagement toMr.PeroiTal 
Meredith conld be no 
ezoeption to this inter- 
esting mle. 
The scene — taking it merely as a 
soene — was an unnsually brilliant 
one, Certainly — 

" The tabors played their best. 

Lamps above and laughs below/* 

And perhaps some present there 
might afterward have finished the 
quotation — 

'"Love me* sounded like a jest, 
Fit for Yes, or fit for No.'' 

Bnt Miss Theyn oonld not be num- 
bered among them. Long afterward 
it was remarked that she had never 
looked more beantifnl, more winning, more touching, more 
ncL Many there did not see the sadness ; her quietude was 
taken for maiden modesty ; her wistful, wondering look 
for the new tenderness always born of love. She moved 
ibont the rooms like a very embodiment of grace and 
beauty, of sweetness, and almost pathetic gentleness. Mr. 
Egerton (*' the canon's curate,'* as Mrs. Kerne was careful 
always to describe him), watching Miss Theyn on this 
erentfol evening, knew that he had never before seen such 
oatward and visible signs of the inward and beautiful 
grace of humility. It was not only the down-dropt eyes, 
the restrained smile, the new paleness ; but something in 
her smile, her grace, her attitude, betrayed to him that all 
this demonstration of gayety and festivity, so well and 
kindly intended, so far as the canon and his wife were 
ooDoemed, was not exactly in accord with the inward 
mood of her for whom it was mainly meant. Mr. Eger- 
ton could not quite understand his own fe<^ling. Where all 
Bhould have been joy, gladness and congratulation, he was 
Vol. XXIL No. 4^16. 



moved, all unaware of any reason, to something that waa 
curiously like pity, strangely akin to compassion. And 
inevitably Miss Theyn discerned how it was with him, and 
returned the pressure of his hand with a gentle, meaning 
warmth that he could not forget Afterward — long, long 
afterward — he understood. 

" Everybody was there !" Mrs. Kerne said, describing 
the evening to a friend of hers on the following day. 
"An' it was the prettiest dinner-party I ever was at The 
dresses was splendid, they really was. My niece Thorhiida 
wore a cream satin, very plain, very simply made, but very 
good. It was like au old brocade for that ; it would h6* 
stood by itself splendid. An' she'd some magnificent old 
lace all about it, real Brussels, 'ut bad belonged to Mrs. 
Qodfrey's mother; she waa a cousin of the Duke of St 
Dnnstan's ; that was how the father, old Ohalgrove, got 
the living ; and how it came to pass 'at the duke an' 
duchess took such notice of them all. Why, I don't be- 
lieve 'at the eddtcation o' that fam'ly o' girls ever cost the 
father sixpence. An' so far so good ; but they needn't hold 
their heads quite so high as they do ; though I mast say 
'at I coDsider Mr& Godfrey a real lady, down to the toes 6t 
her shoes. An' that's more nor I'd ever say for Averil 
Ohalgrove." 

"But you don't mean to say that she was there T' in- 
quired Mra Kerne's interlocutor, who was none other than 
Mrs. Monk-Fryston, the wife of the principal lawyer of 
Market Yarburgh. 

" There I my dear ; yes, and with all her war-paint on, 
I cin assure you. And truth to say, she amazes me I She's 
forty-seven, if she's a day ; and you'd never ha' taken her 
for much over thirty. Would you believe it, she'd a cream 
lace dress on ; and all tossed off wi' splendid dark-red 
chrysanthemums. An' she'd a great diamond pendant at 
her throat, half as big again as that 'at poor Kerne gave 
sixty pounds for the day we'd been married twenty year. 
She's none a favorite o' mine, she's over proud an' stiff 
for that ; but I'm bound to say she looked eierj loch a 
lady, an' behaved like one. They do do that, them Gial* 
groves." 

**Bat who else was there ? You have told me nothing 
as yet" 

••Oh, there's none so much to telL One dinner- party 'a 
very much like another. The rooms looked beautiful ; 
the lamps had splendid shades, so had the candles ; and 
the flowers was beyond all ^eso^ri^tjpn.r A/^lot o' them 
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oame from abroad ; I got that out o' Mrs. Godfrey herself. 
Au* then the mnsio made anoh a difference. Oh, me I 
if I waa a grand lady Td alias hev music at dinner-time." 

"Bat who played ? snrely not any of the gnesta ?" 

Mrs. K ne paused a moment, a pitiful look mingling 
i¥ith the piide of superior nnderstanding on her face. 

«* Who played ? why, the band played, to be. sure ; the 
Volunteer Band from Daneaborongh." 

"Oh, really I But wasn't it very lond V 

"Loud ? not a bit of it At first, in fact, we couldn't 
hear 'em at alL The canon had asked 'em to play in the 
courtyard, at the back of the Rectory. An' by-an'-by 
Mrs. Godfrey appealed to me— 'twas very nice an' polite 
of her, really— 'Mrs. Kerne,' she says, 'can you hear the 
band ? Wbat do you think ? Had we better hev* it a 
little nearer? Would it be loo near in the anteroom, 
d' ya think ?' 

"So I said na I thought it 'ud be a deal better; 
so she sends a message by the butler, an' within five min- 
utes the band was playing just in the next room, so soft» 
so beautiful, so overcomin*, 'at you could scarcely help the 
tears, especially not when they played 'Home, Sweet 
Home,* and the 'Last Rose o' Summer.' Believe me, I 
put down my knife an' fork upon the finest bit o* par- 
tridge 1 I couldn't ha* eaten it wi' my heart swellin' so — 
no, I couldn't ; though I don't make out 'at I'm one of the 
softest-hearted sort o' folk. Still, there's moments, I 
reckon, there's moments i' most lives, an' that was one, 
certainly that was one !" 

*< But you've not told me yet who the main part of the 
guests werel" Mrs. Monk-Fryston said, with a little 
quernlousness. She had not the suave manner of your 
true interviewer. But then, the interviewer is like the 
poet— bom, not made. 

"Oh, I've no list of 'em," Mrs. Kerne replied, in a man- 
ner meant to be grand, but was only rude and brusque. 
**rve no list of 'em ; an' titles don't dazzle me, as they do 
some folk. I saw no more in Lord Hermeston than I did 
in the canon, maybe not so mnch. An' as for Sir Robert 
an' Lady Sinnington, well, if it weren't for the title I 
reckon they'd never be received into no first-rate society," 

" You don't say so I Bat Lady Thelton, now, wasn't 
she there ?" 

"Of course she was ; no party at the Rectory would be 
complete without her. And very handsome and stylish 
she looked, with her rubies^ and her point-lace, and her 
dark-red velvet dress. But I make nought of all that ! 
What did take me, was her real politeness. She spoke to 
me about the engagement as feelingly as if my niece had 
been my own daughter. In truth, altogether, I was struck 
with the way in which everybody seemed to be interested. 
In point of fact, it was a real sensation ; an' so he seemed 
to think. As for her— my niece->wel1, I must say she 
was more like a white marble statue than a girl just en- 
gaged to be married. And with all these grand folks about 
her, and all makin' so mnch to do, I didn't, at the bottom 
of my heart, think it was quite nice of her. But then she 
was always one o' that sort ; sweet anufff^-an' nice anuff in 
Uer own way- -but then, her way toas her own, an' it was 
a little bit ' stuck up,' as the sayin' goes ; but if I didn't 
altogether like it, Pd no need to give in to it ; an' I never 
did. Tet, I'll do her the justice to say as she never re- 
sented it, never bore me no ill-will. She was -as sweet last 
night as if we'd alius been the best friends in the world. 
She's no bitterness abont her." 

" And Mr. Aldenmede, the artist, wasn't he there ? I've 
heard more than one say that he had ideas about Miss 
Tbeyn himself. They've beea seen talkin* on the beach 
over an' over again." 



Mrs. Kerne's smile was wonderfol to see, it was so su- 
perior, so pitiful, so full of never- to-be-explained meaning. 

"J7rm have ideas I No doubt. Buf if my nieoe isn't 
very sharp, she's not quite a fool I An' as for him ban' 
asked to dine at the Rectory on such an occasion as tiut, 
well, it wasn't very likely." 

Sach was the terrible drift of the gossip that was eireu- 
lating almost everywhere. It was well for Thorhilda that 
she did not even dream of it 

She had made her choice ; she would abide by it— so 
she was determining while every one about her was coo- 
gratulatiog her on the happiness of her choice. 

For some days she avoided any moment of calm reflec- 
tion, and this of set purpose. Miss Douglas was ask<>d to 
come and stay at the Rectory, to occupy the room next to 
Thorhilda's ; and each night the last, worst moonents wars 
passed in conversation that seldom came near the one mat- 
ter predominant above all others in Thorhilda's heart aod 
soul. It was strange, and Q^rtrude Douglas knew it to be 
strange, that ahe was scarcely permitted to mention the 
name of Percival Meredith. 

" Yon are so different from me, dear," she said, one 
night as she sat by Thorhilda's fire, her long, pretty brown 
hair flowing over her pale-pink flannel dressing-gown, her 
dark, bright eyes alight with interest, with oarioaitj. Yon 
are so different from me I If I loved any one^ I think I 
should wish always to be near them, or, at any rate, always 
near to some one who would talk to me of the one I loved. 
And you — ^yon seem to shrink if I mention Mr. Meredith's 
name I Why is it ? Do you know why ? Are jou con- 
scions of it at all yourself?" 

Thorhilda was silent for a moment — silent^ and even 
paler than usual. 

"I think I am only conscious so far," she said, at last 
" It seems now such a terrible matter ; foe life or for death. 
There is no escape." 

" Escape I My dear child, what an odd word to have 
in your head I Escape from Percival Meredith I from 
Ormston Magna! from nearly three thousand a year! 
My dear, cautious-speaking old futher says two thousand 
five hundred. And you speak of escape ? My child, are 
you insane ?" 

" I am not sure," Thorhilda said, slowly. " I am not 
sure I You are putting words to thoughts that have been 
in my mind for some time. What is sanity — ^pnre, dear, 
human sanity ? I am not so that sure I know !" 

This was beyond Miss Douglas ; she laughed a low, 
sweet, empty laugh, drew Thorhilda down to the sofa by 
the fire, and held her younger friend's hands affectionately 
in her own. 

"Don't tempt Providence, dear," she said with suffi- 
cient solemnity. " I am not an envious person-^if I weie^ 
I should envy you from the bottom of my heart. It seems 
to me that you have everything any human being eoald 
wish for. You have a good home — I might say a luxarions 
one ; but I know that that woald pain yon ; yon have ths 
kindest of kind friends ; and now, to crown all, the prinee 
comes by. He throws himself at your feet ; and after 
long enough probation, you bid him rise and idlow him to 
kiss the tips of your fingers. Having done that» you put 
on a melancholy air, as if the sacrifice were too mnoh 
for you." 

All this was far too near the truth to be quite pleasant; 
and it was small wonder that Miss Theyn avoided sn^ 
conversations as much as was possible. Yet she eonld not 
avoid the growing sense of being boand, irrevooablj 
bound. 

"I suppose ;it is always so," she said to herself one 
night, standing alone bv the win4^w^^ her own rooBk It 
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^at a dear, oalm» moonlit night. The trees in the garden 
etood still and gray, the mjstio interweaving of the leaf- 
Jeas branches showing against the siWer-toned ether be- 
jond. It was a night, a scene, to compel the soul itself to 
be trathfnl to itself, howoTer painf al snoh tmth might be ; 
and Thorhilda Theyn conld not escape from that compel- 
ilng inflnenoe. 

'*I suppose it is so with all thiokiDg women/' she siid. 
'*To have given oneself to another must be to know 
•ooeaelf poorer ior the gift I How strange it is, to be 
called upon to surrender one's very identity. It is cer- 
tainly fitting and typical that one should lose one's very 
namei And to be congratulated, felicitated on every hand 
as if it were the greatest good that had come to on^—a 
good with no drawback, a gain with no loss I Is that why 
tiie whole thing is smothered in finery, and bride-cake, 
^nd the tawdriest of outward show — tbat a woman may 
Jiot think— that she may be dazzled by the millinery of 
the whole affair to such an extent that she may not have 
4ime to think of the hereafter ? Is this what marriage 
means ? Is this the highest ? Is this the best ?" 

This time of storm and stress lasted for some days after 
the irrevccable word had been given ; but, naturally, it 
wore itself out It is seldom given to human nature to 
remain long upon the mountain-peak of any emotion 
whatever. 

Preparations for the marriage were being hurried for- 
ward ; in one way or another, things connected with the 
approaching change in her life came to the surface every 
hour. Did she need a new gown, or pair of boots ? She 
was reminded that it would be better to wait a little while 
—a very little-^then to choose this for traveling, that for 
receptions, and so forth. She was never allowed to forget 

Percival Meredith came and went He was quiet, 
happy, never visibly triumphant, or over assured to any 
ofiensiTe degree. He understood too well for that He 
aat on the sofa in the Rectory drawing-room, rather silent, 
well-bred, distinguished-looking, waiting upon Thorhilda's 
lightest word, letting no wish or desire of hers escape him. 
Yet he was never obtrusive, never forward, or exigecmt, 
Mra (Godfrey marveled a little at them both. Were these 
iovers^these two reticent self-contained people, who 
spoke of the "weather and the crops," "Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses," with such perfect equanimity ? The 
rector's wife was even a little impatient at times. Being 
so full of life, and of all life's minor enthusiasms herself, 
it chafed her to watch the unmoved bearing of two people 
who should have been — so to speak — electric with sympa- 
thy, with emotion ; who should have rarefied the very 
atmosphere about them with the fervid ness, the intensity 
of their affection. 

"Well," she said one day to Gertrude Douglas, who was 
Toll ot understandiog as to this perplexing state of things : 
"*' Well, I suppose we are not made alike ; but when I re- 
member the last few weeks before my own marriage, and 
then look at Thorda, I am all bewilderment Looking 
baek upon myself, upon the state of exaltation I was in, 
and then turning to watch her — her perfect self-control, 
her unbroken quietness, her uneager manner, her un fervid 
glance— I cannot, I cannot but dread tbat all this means 
indifference. Why should she be so hard to move ? She 
is not cold-hearted — anything but tbat Indeed I have 
tlways felt that somewhere in her nature, there must be a 
most passionate intensity of lovingness. I had hoped to 
see it come to the surface now ; I felt sure of it Yet day 
4)y day I wait and watch, and the day always ends in dis- 
appointment" 

"Yet she isn't reserved with one," Miss Douglas said, 
musbgly. 



"Reserved I No, not exactly that; nor exactly open« 
The reserve is somehow thrown upon oneseli I do not^ 
I do not dare^ to speak the simple truth— I do not dare to 
question her, to remonstrate with her. What is there thai 
one could take hold of ? She receives Percival witii all 
kindness, all politeness I If she would but once be a 
little rude, a little brusque, one would dare to speak." 

"But that she will never be," said Gertrude Douglas^ 
who fell again into that unusual mood of absent-minded- 
ness, and was not again to be roused out of it during the 
whole of the afternoon. What new and forcible idea Irad 
taken possession of her, who should say ? . 



CHAPTER XUL 
^'SoxEWHERB fHXBB Must bb Liobt.** 

•* The orown and comfort of my life, your favor, 
I do give lost, for I do feel it gone.** —Shakespeare, 

Outwardly Barbara's life was going on much at it had 
4ilways done ; but the changes, of which she never spoke^ 
were not small, not unimportant 

It was no light matter to have an infant to care for In 
addiition to the four children she had cared and toiled for 
before. True, the neighbors were good, and any fishwife 
on the Forecliff would take '< Bab's Ildy " for a few honri 
while Barbara went, as of old, to the flither-beds, or aat 
at the herring-house "scaling mussels," or " baiting lines,*' 
or mending nets, or doing any of the hundred and one 
things by which the wives and daughters of the fish* 
ermen earn a little money to help in the providing of the 
household needs. There was no other house on the ^ore- 
cliff where the burden of providing for a family fell upon 
a girl not yet twenty. 

Bab had never before suffered much from the narrow* 
ness of her narrow means. She had never known any- 
thing else. Economy of the closest had been familiar to 
her from her very childhood. To have a dinner — and that 
a scanty one — of animal food once a week, on a Sunday 
usually, was all that she had ever dreamed of. And Bab 
had bad no lessons in cooking, she had never seen a 
scientific scale of (":'•'., she knew nothing of the various 
values of variona foods. That albumen should not be 
hardened, that osmazome should be retained, that 
'* body- warmers " and flesh-formers " should be given in 
about equal quantities — alas! all this was unknown to 
Barbara Bnrdas; yet she did her best obeying instinct, 
which goes for something, and tradition, which is worth 
less, but yet is binding when no other light or law is 
known. 

The wonder of it was tbat Bab herself had always had 
such splendid health ; her complexion was bright and 
clear, the carmine tints of it full and vivid ; her deep blue 
eyes were as lustrous and as beautiful as if her diet had 
been regulated by a whole college of physicians. And it 
was the same with the little ones. Tiie three lads, rude, 
robust seemed likely to suffer far more from plethora than 
from inanition ; and if little Ailsie's more delicate frame 
caused greater fear, greater perplexity, this was not 
shared by any who knew the sacrifice that Bib was even 
now making. 

Over and over, a few pence at a time, she had saved 
enough to buy this book or that, usually one lent to her by 
Mr. Aldenmede ; but which in her natnral independence 
she had declined to keep. "I have kept so many," she 
said one evening. *' Why, there's over twenty on the shelf 
up-stairs ; an' your shelves, in your own room, look as 
bare as can be. It fairly made my heart ache to see 
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** It need not/' Aldenmede replied, qnite carelessly. ** I 
have some otlier shelTes at home, not badly filled." 

Again Bab looked into his face with that qaestioning 
look he knew so well, and which amnsed him so deeply. 
Some time he would satisfy her questions by an answer he 
liked to think of. Meanwhile he foand a rather crnel 
amnsement in raising her wonder, her interest, and then 
watching how she forbore to ask a single qnestion in 
words that oonld betray curiosity. Already he was proud 
of Bab. 

Bnt yet, how little, how yery little he knew of her real 
life I He had acquaintance enough with the interior 
arrangements of the cottage on the Foreoliff not to intrude 
when the midday meal was on the table. How he might 
have shivered to see six people enjoying a dish made of 
the boiled udder of a cow ; of a gaunt and spare salted 
cod*s head ! And yet the dishes were, in their way, nour- 
ishing. Witness the boys, whose hardy, rosy cheeks might 
have made many a richer mother envious I And almost 
each evening came a supper that might be more nourish- 
ing still. Bab seldom failed to prepare a big kettle of rice' 
boiled in the quart of skim milk which she could purchase 
for three-ha'pence ; or to fill the big frjing-pan with po- 
tatoes and. onions, ond a scrap of good salted fish, if she 
could get it It is certain that there were children on the 
Foreoliff worse fed than those brought up by poor, igno- 
rant Bab Burdas. 

But it was for little Ailsie, and Nan's baby, that time 
after time her hoard of money, one shilling or two, had to 
be taken to buy better food — now a tin of costly seeming 
farinaceous food for little Ildy (named Thorhilda, in the 
register of the parish church at Yorburgh, but never again, 
till a recent i vent in her girl-life demanded it). And now 
the shilling or the sixpence was taken to buy a real mut- 
ton-chop, or a few ounces of real port wine for her little 
sister, who iras always so quiet, so pale, yet so bright, so 
good, so full of small childish sympathies. 

It was only by watching, by slowly and silently watch- 
ing, that David Andoe came to discern what it really 
meant to Bab to have the charge of his sister's child ; and 
his instinct led him to perceive that no offer of help on 
his part would be welcome. Once or twice he had called 
to see Nan's baby ; he had bent over the cradle where the 
little one lay sleeping, not only in quietness and cleanli- 
ness, but with some attempt at daintiness all about her. 
Barbara told him that Miss Theyn had sent the swing-cot, 
with nil its pretty chintz draperies, its loops and bows of 
rose-red ribbon. A small white counterpane covered the 
warm blanket The little Ildy lay smiling upon the soft 
pillow; liappy, comfortable as tbe veriest princess of a 
baby might have been. Bab's pride was touching to see. 

David smiled and sighed both in a breath as be watched 
the child. How did Barbara manage to do all her own 
work, and yet make possible such home-life as this ? The 
Ragged House was but very little better furnished than 
his own home; yet ah, tbe difference I Here the brick 
floor was clean and wholesome — at home it was so foul that 
no one might say whether it was brick or stone. Here tho 
old oaken dresser, with its blue plates, its suspended cups 
and jugs, was a pleasant thing to contemplate ; at home 
scarcely a piece of crockery- ware was to be found that was 
not dirty, or cracked, or actually broken. And then, under 
the dresser Barbara bad ranged her copper tea-kettle, her 
bright brass pans, her brass candlesticks — heirlooms these 
for the most part, and seldom to be used in the common 
daily life. That Bab was a little proud of them was known 
all over tb^ Foredifi^ and helped in some vague way to 
add to the impression that she was not quite as tbe other 
fisher-folk wero. David Andoe saw it all ogain, and again 



it Eaddened him to a degree of sadness lower than before. 
Tbe contrast was too pointed. 

There was no pile of ill-smelling nets or lines cumbering 
the floor here ; no dishes of potato-peeling standing about 
tbe floor for elderly and ragged-looking fowls to come in 
and peck at at their pleasure. Even Old Ephraim's sou'- 
wester hung in the tiny passage, and his sea-boots stood 
within the door of the coal-shed outside. Barbara was as 
sensitive to strong odors as any lady of the land* 

David did not enttr into any details as he sat there. AH 
that he knew, or rather felt, was that he sat by a home 
fireside where there were warmtb, and order, and peace, 
and the certain security that oomes of the presence of bnt 
one human being whose character is strong and stable and 
pure. Tbis was rest ; this was soothing ! Had hope been 
there, it had been happiness of the finest 

He oould not help speaking out of his fu!l heart. His 
training had net been such as to lead him on to the finer 
and more perfect restraints. 

"It's like bein' in heaven, Barberie, this is !" the poor 
fellow said, in- somewhat pathetic tones as he drew near to 
the blazing fire. Old Ephraim was nodding in his chair 
on the other side of the fire ; the childrea were ell in bed 
and asleep. A lamp burnt clearly and brightly on the 
table ; Barbara sat by the little cot her knitting in her 
hand, the needles playing fast, yet not claiming all her 
attention. Every moment or two she glanced at tbe little 
Ildy, touching the cradle to a light rocking movement if 
the baby seemed restless, leaving it alone if she slept in< 
peace. Bab had had no training in such matters, biii her 
instinct being kindly — nay, loving, reason serred httr for 
the rest 

'*It is like heaven," David said, in a low, toudiing 
voice. Barbara quite understood ; and almost trembled in 
her understanding. But for a while, suspending her knit- 
ting-needles, she tried to think calmly. 

*' I don't know about this bein' much like heaven," she 
said at last " But eh, it does seem to me that people 
needn't make their lives so much like — ^like the other 
place, as they so often do ! It is a mystery. ** 

•* Ay, so it is — but they do do that" 

'* It's the want of understanding," Barbara replied, look- 
ing into the fire thoughtfully. <*It's nothing but that — 
they don't understand. And how should they ? There's 
been none to teach them — none that oonld see the sort ot 
teaching that poor people wanted. They looked down 
from above, and comprehended nothing that thej saw. 
They didn't know why poor folks' houses were dirty, nor 
why their bit of food was badly cooked — * repulsive * they 
would call it an' so it is to them. But they couldn't trace 
all this to its beginning— how shonld they?. All tbey 
could do was to blame, and blame, and never see to the 
root of things. But eh, me I I've hope enough I I see 
signs on every side. Why, the very books one reads gives 
one hope 'at they're beginning to see — them that can 
help. Oh, yes, believe me, David, there's hope on everj 
side!" ^ 

'* Hope for some^ maybe, not for me," tbe poor fellow^ 
replied, with sadness in his tone. '*Hope for some, M&y 
God grant as you'll be one o' them !" 

Then he rose to go, standing for another moment or two 
by the cheery fire, lingering another by the dainty little 
cot where the baby lay smiling on its soft white pillow. It 
was hard to go, and Barbara, with compassionate soul and 
warm heart, fully understood, far too fully for her own 
peace of mind. 

** Don't be downcast, David," she 4»aid, speaking kindly, 
'sadly. "There'D many a one that has more reason to be 
downcast tban you have."jtized by VrrOOQ It 
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Was slie mrauing herself ? Was that possible, consider- 
liug all that had happened of late ? David did not know, 
be felt bewildered, and bj-and-by he went away, leaving 
Barbara Bardas far more unsettled, more saddened, more 
perplexed than he himself was. After a difficult qaarter 
•of an hour Barbara was glad to hear the faoailiar click of 
the latch that betokened the coming of old Hagar Farniss. 
It was not only that she needed distraction, some impel- 
ling instinct within her required more than that 

« Glome in, Hagar — come to the fire," Bab said warmly. 
^'It's cold anaflf outside; but, thank God, we're able to 
keep a fire going." 

The old woman began to shed quiet, feeble, ineffectual 
tears, the tears of age that have in them no passion, no 



out her shawl from the oaken press at the further end of 
the room, and prepared to go out of doors. 

"You won't mind, Hagar— you won't mind my going 
out for a while. I've not been out since the early morn- 
ing, and I'm keenly set npon walkin' over the fields for a 
bit Can yon stay ?" 

**Oan Ah staay, honey ? Why, if Ah mun tell the truth 
Ah were wantin' to ask ya if Ah mud sleep here, on the 
mat by the fir j ? Ah've seen neither bite nor sup to-daay, 
nor a bit o' coal — no, niver the lowe of a coal fire till Ah 
com' in here to-neet, an' Ah'd niver ha' done that but Ah 
were fairly starvin' I Let ma staay, Bab, honey — let ma 
sleep here on the mat ! Ah'll do all owt Ah can for ya i' 
the mornia'. Ah'd be right glad to do a bit o' washin' — 




**'IT IS UKI HBAVBH,' DAVID SAID, IM ▲ LOW, TOUOBIHO VOIOI.'' 



vebemenoe, nothing to touch any heart that is not the 
ioo»t sensitive. 

'*It'8 well for you, honey," she said, sobbing gently, 
speaking gently. "It's well for you 'at hea a bit o' coal 
at the hooae end, an' a bite o' bread i' the cupboard! 
'Tisn't iverybody can saay as much." 

"Why, you don't mean to say 'at you're wantin', 
Hagar ?" Bab asked, aurprised out of her own troubles. 
Bat she did not express her true feeling in words. In a 
very few minutes there was a comfortable meal spread on 
the taUe : tea, and toasted bread and batter, and a boiled 
^g. Poor old Hagar began to eat at once in that painful, 
eiger, tremulous fashion that betrays long hunger, long 
ftintoeas, and need. Bab, her own troubles regaining 
their dominpuMse, only waited to see the old woman fairly 
eomfortable, fairly ^satisfied ; then, obeying an instinct 
that was ttronx within her» she rose to her feet and took 



an' ya mun hev a lot o' that wiv a young bairn to do for 1** 
Bab's only reply was to bring a spare rug and a pillow 
from her own bed, and to make the old woman quite coij 
on the "settle" by the fire. 

" Now lie there till I come back," ahe said. " An' if ya 
hear any of the little ones stirring, go an* see what they 
want There's Ildy's milk by the fire, an' none o' them 
else w ant$ nothing till the morning. Gran'father'll go to 
bed at eight o'clock. Don't wake him before 1" 

So Bab went out into the cool, dark December night 
There was no moon ; the tiny silver crescent had gone 
down behind the hills long before ; but the stars shone ai 
their beet and brightest, and the world seemed quieter, 
holier, for their far-off shining ; and the sea seemed sub- 
dued to a gentler movement ; the land was wrapt as in a 
peaceful . dream. Everywhere there was peace, sare in 
Barbara's own aouU ^ 
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She had seemed to herself to be qoiet enough till David 
Andoe, with all his bubdued and unsubdued emotioo, had 
awakened the echoes of that lore which she had hoped 
was dying— jet, oh, so hardly, so very hardly in her own 
heart. Now she was all unstrung again. The battle had 
to be fought once more. Once more I How many times 
more ? Was her life to be spent in this need of love ? 

Ah ! how many lives are spent— spent exactly thus ? in 
needing love, in craving for it, in trying everywhere to 
search it out And one shall find it, and presently lose it 
again ; and another shall find it, and know no good, no 
beauty in it How few have life and love, continuance of 
love — ^love remaining always for blessing and upraising ! 

Was Barbara Bardaa going to spend her life thus— in 
hoping, in finding the end of hope ? She thought of it in a 
Tague, passing way as she flew onward through tbe lanes 
beyond the Bight There was a flagged pathway through 
the fields, a descent into a fir oopse, a hill to be climbed 
on the other side ; and that the top of the hill was a long 
three miles ftrom the Forediff, Barbara was well aware ; 
yet she did not stop to think of the distance, she was 
thinking of nothing save a dream that was growing gradu- 
ally in her own brain— a vision of Yar burgh Bectory, with 
the windows all alight with splendid lamps and glowing 
firesL So Thomasin Furniss had described it to her once, 
when some halibut had had to be taken to the Beotory 
even while the guests were assembled to eat it Bab had 
never forgotten the description of all that Thomasin had 
seen that evening. 

This was no dinner party, not so far as Barbara knew ; 
and certainly she did not oare. She had no desire, no 
draam, except but for a moment she might be near to 
Mils Theyn. That was the one cry that she would allow 
her heart to make. All the rest could be stifled ; bat 
this might be allowed, surely this I And it would not 
hi^spen often, perhaps never again ; but surely il might 
be permitted to her for once, just for once, to walk out- 
aide the house where Miss Theyn lived— perhaps even in 
the garden, if the gites were not shut I And she might 
■ee the window of Miss Tneyn's room; perhaps even 
know, from the shadow on the blind, that she was dress- 
ing for dinner. Bjtb had learned much of late. 

And all this detail of vision notwithstanding, tbere was 
nothing small at tbe root of Barbara's ideals. The one 
motive was the drawing to be for a little while near to one 
she loved. 

Forgive her, if even in this mere drawing there was yet 
a taint of materialism. It is only the very finest natures 
of all who oan live in love, knowing that this love is grow- 
ing, strengthening, though actual nearness be not attained 
for weeks or months, nay, even for years. The test of 
time is not only the strongest, it is the most beautiful test 
of alL 

This Barbara had yet to learn in all its truth, all its full- 
ness. She only knew to-night that she was moved to pass 
over miles of lane anl field as if she were but passing 
over a few yards. Her imagination saw only the quaint 
gray old house upon the hill-top at Market Yarburgh. 

She stood upon the lawn at last She had found no 
bolts or bars to prevent her, and she had made her way 
up the wide avenue as one not dreaming of any right or 
title, to be there. Instantly she found her way to the 
front of the house, not knowing it to be the front There 
was only a light here and there in the upper windows, but 
on the lower story there was what seemed to Barbara a 
Tery illnmination from three of the windows, each of which 
reached to the ground, and being uncurtained, disclosed 
the room within. Bab stood staring awhile, not dazzled 
•0 much by the light, not by the strange, wonderful 



beauty, as by the silence, the emptiness of it alL She had 
not meant to be curious, still less to be a spy upon aught 
to b3 seen of the Bectory from without ; yet she stood s» 
if spellbound when once she had disoerned that in all 
this wide magnificence of light, of color, of beauty, th&^ 
was no human soul to enjoy. For a time Barbara wa» 
bewildered. 

At last, as she stood there, she saw a door open, far away 
at the end of tbe room, and then two ladies entered slowly,, 
gracefully, richly dressed. They came in together, arm* 
in • arm ; the elder lady was bending down toward the^ 
younger one, and as they reached tbe glow of the fire th^ 
younger one lifted her face for a kiss — a warm, lovingly- 
given kiBS. Then Bab did not know any more for a while ;. 
but under the evergreen oak opposite the drawing-room, 
window there was a sound of sobbing, much subdued, yet- 
painful enough had any been there to listen. Barbara 
was but too sure that no listener was there. All her grie^ 
lay in her loneliness. ___^_ 

CHAPTEBXLin. 

"Ir MuBio BE THS Food of Lots, Plat Oh.** 

" Trust mc, no mere skill of subtle power. 
No mere practice of a dexterous hand. 
Will suffice without a hidden spirit, 
That we may or may not understand.** 

—A, A, Jhrodott 

Babbaba's tears had been staid some time ; yet ab^ 
knelt there under the shadow of tbe tree, quiet, wonder-^ 
ing at herself, yet thinking mainly of others. It was a. 
still, dear night the stars shone and glittered, the outlinea 
of the trees and of the house were distinct against tha- 
deep indigo of the sky. For a time scaroely a sonnd broke- 
the silence, save the hooting of a melancholy owl in a trea- 
at tbe bottom of the garden. Presently even this oeaaed, 
leaving a perfect stillness upon the land everywhere. Not 
a twig was stirred, not a blade of grass quivered, not a. 
bird moved in its n^t with any audible movement It 
was a moment when silence itself is a powerful, strong^ 
impression. 

Then all at once that beautiful silence was broken, but 
broken by a sonnd so thrilling, so sweet, and to Barbank 
so strange, that she rose to her feet and stood with clasped 
hands and uplifted face, as one entranced might havta- 
done. What could it t*e, this beautiful, this inefEsbly^ 
beautiful musio? 

It may seem strange in these days that Barbara ahould 
never have heard the tones of a piano ; but so it was. 
And now that this first experience should come under 
circumstances so unusual was sufllcient to stamp the ios-- 
pression on her mind for ever. She remained standing: 
there for some time ; one of the windows of the drawing- 
room was open ; the light from the room was streaming- 
out over the terrace, over the shrube, over the leailesr 
trees. And somehow the music seemed part of tbe Hght, 
part of all the beauty within and without Bab had no 
idea of what the music might be. It seemed like a 
prayer, like pleading, and confessing, and beseeching. 
And now there was agitation in the cry, an exoitement 
that seemed to stir the very air. It was as if she were 
watching a shipwreck, listening to the cry of drowning 
women, of children left to perish. Half unconsmously 
she drew nearer to the window ; she oould see Miss Theyn 
sitting by the piano, her white hands moving np and 
down, now slowly and gracefully, now in a quick, im* 
passioned way. Only her profile was viaible from where 
Barbara stood, and Bab could see that she looked pale and 
sad — sad as the music she was making, which now Ly de* 
grees was growing sadder than ever, more plaintive^ mora 
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deeply charged with pain and regret, with lose and trem- 
lliogand fear. Bab eoaroely knew that the tears were ran- 
niog down her own face— tears of sympatbj, of longiog ; 
and when at last a sob broke from her, a passionate, over* 
whelming sob that was half a cry, she was startled at least 
as maoh as Miss Theyn wa:*, whose fingers stopped 
Vgnddealy npon the keys in the middle of a soft, sad pass- 
jge in a Nocturne by Ohopin. Bab saw that she bad 
heard, she saw the nplif ied, surprised face ; yet she could 
not mofe; she had no wish to moTC. 

**Qo on playing,* Thorda, dear," said a sleepy Toice 
from among the soft cushions behind the screen. 

**I will begin again presently. Aunt Milioent," Thorhilda 
replied calmly, as she came near to the window. Sbe was 
not altogether unalarmed, yet she would not betray her 
ilarm yet a while. Opening the window a little wider, she 
looked oat, and saw the dark figure npon the terrace, quite 
eloee. 

<'.I8 it any one I know ?*' she asked, in a tone so as not 
to disturb her aunt And instantly the answer came : 

«< Yes, Miss Theyn, it's me, Barbara Bardaa Will you 
forgive me ? I never meant to disturb you." 

Thorhilda, discerning the sound of tears in Barbara's 
foice, would not ask her to enter the drawing-room. 

*< Wait there a while, will you ? I want to see you," she 
replied. Then she turned and said a few words to her 
annt, who was too sleepy to take a very liyely interest in 
her niece's movements at that moment. 

A few seconds later Thorhilda was by Barbara's side, 
holding her hand, entreating her to come into the house, 
to her own room ; but Barbara was not easily persuaded 
to do this. At last, howeyer, fearing tbat Miss Theyn 
might take oold there on the terrace, she yielded. It was 
a somewhat memorable moment. For the first time Miss 
Theyn was conscious of a feeling— was it gratitude for de- 
Totion ? was it affection, was it sympathy ? She scarcely 
knew, herself ; but the sense of being drawn to Barbara 
was certainly there, and the simple, truthful way in which 
she said, '*I am glad to see you, Barbara," as she took 
the girl's hand again, and led her to her own easy^chair 
by the fireside, was sufficient to make poor Bab's heart 
nie and swell for yery gladness. No words conld haye 
told it all 

*'I never thought of this— not for a moment," Bab 
•aid, in English almost as pure as Miss Tbeyn's own. 
The very accent was changed, softened, purified ; now 
and then some inflection stirred Thorhilda strangely, as if 
it were a disturbing memory. At last she detected the 
cause of this ; it was the echo of Damian Aldenmede's 
way of speaking that she heard, and the detection caused 
tha hot color to flow over her face and neck in a way that 
was perplexing to Barbara. Had she said aught that had 
been taken amiss? 

Jt was a curious hour. Barbara felt the warmth, the 
softness, the delicate beauty of the room almost as she 
had felt the music Did people live thus always? Was 
this no rare occasion ? Was the house always thus— filled 
with light, and. warmth, and loveliness everywhere ? The 
walls of even the landings and staircases seemed almost 
crowded with , pictures ; bookcases filled with books 
sesmtd to occupy avery recess. Lamps hung from the 
ceiling ; white muslin and lace, looped back with rose-pink 
ribbons, floated about the windows of Miss Tbeyn's room ; 
the toilet*table, with all its belongings, seemed a very 
miracle of artistic arrangemeni Was it kept so always ? 
That was the mystery. A thing might be done for once, 
but to keep up all this refinement of surrounding seemed 
almost impossible. Yet Bab did not consciously dwell 
apon these ideas— but they came later. Now she was 



troubled, and glad, and half-ashamed, and half-enchanted. 
Was it possible that Miss Theyn was "glad to see her"? 
"I never thought of this," she repeated, sitting in 
Thorhilda's little chair, her rich red-gold hair gleaming in 
the light of lamp and fire, her deep, sad blue eyes shining 
with a new and happy light. Miss Theyn, sitting op- 
posite to her, watching her wonderful beauty — really 
wonderful now in the new softness, the new gentleness, 
the new refinement that had come upon it—watching her 
thus, she could not but be amazed ; and to listen to the 
words tbat fell from the fisher-girl's lips was more amaz- 
ing still. '* Gould love — mere love— do so much I" 

" Tell me what yon did intend ?" Miss Theyn said, 
gently. *' I hope • you intended to come and see me. 
Long ago I asked you." 

*• So you did ; I never meant to come — not then. No — 
nor not now in this way. How shall I tell you the truth ? 
I was tired, tired and lonely, and old Hagar came in so 
tbat I could leave the little ones, and all at onoe I felt as 
if I must come here — as if I must but just look at your 
house — the home you lived in always, but just outiside of 
it I I had no thought of the distance ; none. I wanted 
to come, to stand for a few minutes, and then go back. 
But when I heard the music, I couldn't go — no, I could 
not - Do yon know I've never heard music like that be- 
fore — ^no, nor never dreamed of none like it. la it a 
piano?" 

"Yes. You have never heard one?" 
"No. There's none on the Forecliff. And IVe never 
been much in the way of goin' to the town. Fve heard 
the band, though ; them that has two fiddles and the harp 
at Danesborongh; That is beautiful— but not — not like 
this. How did you ever learn to play so splendid ?" 

" I do not play well— not very well. I have a friend. 
Miss Douglass, who can play much better." 

" Ob ; is that so ? Because I heard him say — Mr. Al- 
denmede, I mean— I heard him say one day to the Canon 
— ^it was when he was paintin' on the scaur— I h^ ard him 
say as he'd never heard no playin' like yours — no, none 
to come near it for — for expression — that was what he 
said. I remember, because I wondered so much what 
he meant. And the Oanon looked pleased, and said he 
thought so toa" 

Thorhilda knew, only too well, that the crimson glow on 
her face was going on deepening and deepening ; tbat the 
agitation of her heart and mind was visible on every fea- 
ture of her face, in every muscle of her figure. - 

" Have you seen Mr. Aldenmede lately ?" she said, try- 
ing with all her effort to seem calm and self-possessed. 
"Yes ; I saw him last night, and on Monday night. I 
see him four nights of every week. Isn't that kind of 
him and good ? And, oh, how could I ever tell you of all 
he does and says, by way of teaching me, and helping 
me ? You couldn't think of the way he has of reminding 
me when I don't sound the Vs. But that's nothing, he 
says, to dropping the g*s ; tbat hurts his ear ever so much 
worse, and I'd never known that there was any g*8, not 
to notice them in speaking. Bat every now and then I 
forget Yet hU these are little things, not to be named by 
the side of the greater ones. Oh, how can I ever be 
grateful enough to one that's done so much for me V* 

There was a moment's silence— a painful silence on the 
one side. At last Miss Theyn spoke, evidently with 
effort. 

" You speak of what Mr. Aldenmede has done. Does 
that mean that his kindness to you is at an end ? Is he 
leaving Ulvstan Bight ?" 

" Not just yet— at least I hope not Bat he has >eemed 
very uncertain of late, as if he didn't know what he was 
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^oing to do. Ac.d in other ways^I don't know whether 
yon haye noticed it — in other ways he seems changed. 
Don't yoa think so, Miss Theyn V* 

Thorhilda sat looking into the fire, smootbiog ont the 
hem of her cambric handkerchief, seeming now as cold 
and calm as before she had seemed agitated. 

"I have not seen Mr. Aldenmede, not for some time 
past," she said at length, speaking with an almost exag- 
gerated quietness. 

She could not say more to Barbara Bnrdas ; she could 
not say to her, "I have not seen him since my engage- 
ment Day by day I have expected to see him, to hare to 
liaten to his congratulations, but day by day he has spared 
me ; and now, now I know what such sparing means I*' 

Thorhilda could say nothing of all this ; nor did she 
quite recognize that hhe was speaking to one whose isyes 
had been opened by sorrow, by pain — the pain of loving 
and losing. Barbara was as silent, as thoughtful as Miss 
Theyn herself for a while. 

"I thought you had been seeing him often," she said at 
last. "Perhaps it was that I hoped you had. I think 
that mu&t have been it ; that I hoped you'd seen him ; 
Been how much he'd changed of late. I never knew no 
one turn so desperately sad all of a sudden. It's ever so 
long now since he touched his picture ; he seems to have 
no heart for ptluim*— there! painting, I meant to say." 

•<Do yon always think of Mr. Aldenmede when you 
speak ?" Miss Theyn asked, with a wan, faint smile break- 
ing about her moutb. 

*'Yes; how can I help it, when nearly every word has 
been caught up by him, and set right? There's a few 
•words yet that's fearfully difficult. I think I'll never 
know how to use them properly." 
.' The oonyersation seemed trifling enough, but within 
the heart of each speaker some painful emotion was being 
crushed and hidden. Thorhilda knew more of Barbara's 
Buffering than Barbara dreamed of hers ; and now Miss 
Theyn's sympathy was more open to detect the depth of 
amotion and pain, her thought more drawn to dwell upon 
itb Already she was beginning to learn the lessons that 
sorrow alone can teach. 

There had been another long pause, during which 
Miss Theyn's thought had traveled rapidly, as thought 
alwoys does travel when it is charged by the finer of the 
emotions; 

''And now tell me of yourself, Barbara," she said, 
speaking gently, and bending forward in the soft firelight 
till she seemed quite dose to the pale, tired girl beside 
her. " Tell me of yourselL You have told me nothing ; 
and Hartas has told me nothing. He said he had nothing 
to tell— nothing but disappointment and pain. Can you 
not tell me how it is ?" 

Barbara was silent for a while ; then she lifted her wide 
blue eyes — eyes full of an inexpressible astonishment, an 
unspeakable sorrow. Did Miss Theyn yd understand no 
more than this ? 

In her perturbation Barbara rose to her feet, feeling as 
if she must be away from this dose and narrow atmo- 
sphere of misunderstanding. She could not go over all 
the old ground again now with Miss Theyn. Miss Theyn 
should not have required it — so it seemed. 

*'I told your brother how it was," she said, with dig- 
nity. **He understands, if any one does. I am begin- 
ning to think no one can— that no one ever does enter 
into a life not their own; no, not even to a life lived 
closest to theirs. But I must go home now, it's late 
enough " 

*<Stay a moment," Miss Theyn interrupted, leaving the 
room as she spoke. Presently she came back with some. 



food on a small tray, which she carried herself, and aba 
insisted that Barbara should eat of it. 

Then, to Bab's distress, she heard the sound of oarriage 
wheels ; and Miss Theyn went with her to the door ; and 
the canon was there ; and he was glad — truly glad — that 
his niece should have been so thoughtfuL 

But, while Barbara was being driven rapidly down to Uie 
Foreoiif^ Thorhilda Theyn was thinking more T»pidlj, 
more seriously than she had ever thought in her life heiate, 

"Was it true, all that Barbara had said, or r. ther inti- 
mated ? could it be really true that another — one who had 
occupied so much of her thought — was really caring, 
really sorrowing for her, for her loss ? Alas^ that it did 
not seem impossible 1 Alas, that she should be drawn to 
dwell again and again upon tha sweetness of anotiiei:^ 
sorrow ! 

CHAPTER XUV. 

'* So F ABE WELL Thou Whom I Haye Ksows Too Late." 

** If thus to look behind is all in vain, 

And all in vain to look to left or right, 
Why face we not our future once ag;ain, 
Launching with hardier hearts across the main. 

Straining dim eyes to catch the in-visible sight, 
And strong to bear onrselyee in patient pain?" 

—ChruUna BotsettL 

It was not much more than a week after Bjirbara'a visit 
to the Rectory. The afternoon was cold and graj and 
wintry. The canon had gone to the Bight, sayiog that 
he had come forty sick people on his list, and would 
therefore probably not return till late. Mrs. Ck>d£rey, 
having a headache, had gone to lie down, and her nieee, 
being all alone, tried various ways of passing the after- 
noon endurably. She found, however, that she waa in no 
mood for practicing, none for writing letters^ though 
there were many that she ought to have written. Wlihin 
the past three days nearly twenty more wedding p roeeiitn 
had arrived — to Mra Godfrey's distress no lower than 
eight carriage-docks among them. In a humoroaa moad 
the canon had wound them all,, set them agoing, plaoed 
them in a row on the top of a cabinet in the dtawiog- 
room, where they stood chiming—one sweeter and more 
silvery in tone than another ; yet Thorhilda oonld not 
bear to hear them, nor did the idea of stopping them 
commend itself to her taste. She remembered Uiat one 
of them had been sent by Lady Diana Haddingley — lier 
aunt's friend rather than her own — and with the eloek 
bad come a long and kindly letter. At the end tiien 
was a postscript, meant mainly for Mrs. €k>dfrey. 

Thorhilda had seated herself by the writing-table la 
the drawing-room ; her intentiona were of the beel^ One 
after another the clocks had chimed the hour of ^lam. 
There was time enough to write a dozen letters before the 
post went out at five ; bnt, unfortunately, the topmoei let- 
ter was Lady Di Haddtngley's, and the postsoript arfea lid 
all Miss Theyn's attention. 

"I hear that an old acquaintance of ours — Damiaa Al- 
denmede — ia somewhere in your neighborhood," LaAy^Di 
had "Written. " A friend— you will remember her — Eaiy 
Sarah Channing, declares that he has falleA in love wiHi a 
fishwife, the mother of four or five children. The Chaa- 
nings have been staying for nearly a week at Danes- 
borough, and Sarah wrote to ask me for your address. 
Do, if you know anything of Mr. Aldenmede, tdl me 
about him. He was a man I always had the highest ad- 
miration for, though I never felt that I understood him, 
though perhaps that was not his fault altogether. It is 
only like that can understand like, and there is no like- 
ness between him and me. Perhaps I needn't point UtaX 
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out if yon haTe met him. What a fancy it ia on his part 
to take to painting in that vigorons way I Bat then he 
* neyer did things by halves. Sarah says the intimacy be- 
tween him and the fishwoman began by his painting her, 
so I suppose she must be pretty. All the same, I hope 
there's no tmth in the mmor. Sarah was always a terri- 
ble gossip. Still, there is no saying what a man like that 
will do who has gone throngh saoh seas of trouble. And 
I can easily imagine, now that bis first yonth has passed, 
that it is very probable tbat he may be oaaght by genuine 
sympathy, whoever may offer it to him. All the same, I 
shall be glad to know that I have been misinformed." 

Mrs. Godfrey bad read this aloud at breakfast -time, 
when the letters came in. Thorbilda had listened with 
barning cbeeks, not daring to raise her eyes to her uncle's 
face. How much he saw, how far be understood, who 
shall say ? Perhaps he could scarcely have said all him- 
self. It may be that his thought went tbe deeper, that 
his prayer became the more earnest. It is certain that 
the trifling episode did not pass over him ligbtly. 

Now tbat Thorhilda was alone, that she migbt read this 
gossiping postscript in silence, it seemed to have a thou- 
sand meanings for her, and some of them were meanings 
that she did not dare to look into— not closely, not truly. 
She could not answer Lady Di's letter now ; and presently 
she became aware of tbe fact that she could answer no 
other letter. Leaving tbe room in a very tumult of per- 
turbation, she took the garden-bat that always hung in 
tbe hall, and went out of doors. It was cooler there, and 
freer, and fresber. Sbe seemed able to think more truly, 
more clearly, out there among the leafless trees, that bung 
sadly and swayed softly, and lent an intensity of impress- 
iveness to the always impresssive scene. 

For some time Miss Theyn walked there, now quiet and 
hopefol, now roused and excited, then suddenly de- 
pressed. Sbe had almost forgotten the peacefnlness that 
had been hers-^not so long ago. For some time she had 
walked up and down tbe garden paths, passing from one 
mood to another ; then, at last, the big iron gates at the 
•bottom of the avenue swung open ; sbe could hear the 
sharp metallic click of them, and instinctively she recoiled. 
Peroival Meredith had been at the Btotory more than 
half of the day before. Had he tbe defloient taste, tbe 
imperfect tact, to come again to-day ? Miss Tbeyn knew 
of no other visitor to be expected. 

Her surprise was at least as great as her emotion was 
deep when she discovered Mr. Aldenmede coming up tbe 
avenue, slowly, and with the gait and movement of a man 
to whom all tbings were indifferent When he saw Miss 
Tbeyn, he came forward more quickly, raising his bat 
with an almost eager courtesy. In his worst moments 
instinct stood for something. 

Yet the meeting was not an easy one— how should it 
be ? Yet neither of them dreamed how difficult the part- 
ing was to prove. 

It was evident to Thorhilda, from the first, that Damian 
Aldenmede was not in an ordinary mood. His face was 
paler, thinner than usual; his gray eyes seemed more 
deeply set; the lines about his mouth were sterner, 
colder. 

" Is Canon Godfrey at home T* he asked, without much 
appearance of interest in the answer. ' **I will not 
disturb him for long. I have merely called to say 
•good-by.'" 

Thorhilda understood all— the coldness, the depth of 
intensity behind this stiffness and rigidity of manner. 

"I am sorry," she replied, using all effort to seem 
calm, and succeeding beyond her own hope. '*I am 
forry, but my nude is not at home. He will regret much 



when he knows that he has missed yoo. Do you leava 
Ulvstan soon ?" ^^ 

**I go to-morrow." 

<*So early I" Tborhilda exclaimed, still endeavoring to 
keep her voice free from tremor, her manner from all agi* 
tation. *'Is it sudden— your determination— or have you 
been thinking of it for some time ?" 

"I decided last evening." 

"Oh I Will J on come into the drawing-room? My 
aunt is not quite well, but if I tell her that it is a farewell 
visit, I am snre she will wish to see you." 

"Tbank you ; I would not disturb her on any account. 
Please give her my kind regards, and tell her of my re> 
gret I should have been glad to aee her." 

These stiff qivilities should have ended the interviaw,. 
but somehow they did not Thorhilda did not torn 
away ; Damian did not offer his hand. For a strange 
moment or two they stood there by tbe top of the ave» 
nue, not looking at each other, not speaking ; scarcely 
breathing. 

Thorhilda broke the silence, saying, in tones that be» 
trayed the effort she used : 

"Perhaps your absence may not be for long; You are 
not having England Y* 

"I leave England for Italy to-morrow night When I 
retnro, or indeed wbether or no I return at all, must 
remain with tbe future." 

Again for a while there was silence ; a silence that would 
have been the end of tbe meeting, if Damian had not 
raised his eyes to the beautiful face before him, discern* 
ing there mnch of the hidden pain, the hidden suffering. 
And, as he lookeJ, he remembered the words that Bar- 
bara Bnrdas had said to him only the evening before^ be- 
traying much more than she knew that she betrayed. 

"She's none happy," Bib had said, "not happy as %h» 
ought to be. Her eyes are full of dread and fear, as if 
she didn't dare look into tbe future. And all about her 
mouth there's the strangest trembling at times, just as if 
sbe'd been glad to lay down all her life, all her hope^ at 
somebody's feet, and die there. Oh, don't talk to me 
about her no more ; she's none happy I". 

It was just as Barbara had said in her expressive way. 
This was just tbe look he saw on the face of the woman 
he loved, and had lost 

No, he could not turn away ; not yet, not thoa. The 
past days and nigbts of suffering seemed to be pouring all 
their painful energy into the present moment Strong- 
man though he was, his heart was beating wildly, hia 
brain throbbing fiercely. Was it over — was it poosible 
that it could be over, all the new, sweet promise that had 
seemed to be sent as a kind of aftermath ; a bleesiDg upon 
tbe later life of one whose e irlier years had been all un» 
blessed save for the benediction of sorrow ? Was it not 
rather a dream, a delusion, all tbat he had heard of bw 
engagement, her intended m irriage ? Had he indeed 
heard of these things from any autbentic source at all ? 
Tbe very question seemed perplexing, almost stope-^ 
fjing. 

It was tbe first word, the first question that was difBealt 

" Is it trae — is it all quite true ?" he said, speaking witU 
such evident effort, taking a tone so different to any h» 
had used to her before that she could not but nnderstand. 

She endeavored to reply quietly ; and even in this pain* 
f ul moment the extreme graoiousness of her manner, the 
unaffected truth of her soul, struck him afresh with new- 
pain. 

"You are speaking of my engagement ?" she said, rais- 
ing her grave, gray eyes with all their burJen of 
to hiB. There was no pretense, no subterfuge. 
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•<Yefi,'' was the brief replj. 

"It 10 true." 

« Yon are going to marrj Mr. Meredith ?*' 

"Yee. I have promised to do sa" 

There was no mistaking her tone*— the sadness of it, the 
weariness. He onderstood as well as if she had knelt at 
his feet and there poared out all the tale of her confession. 

For a while there was ailenoe. Damian Aldenmede 
wonld not- wrong himself^ his own soul, bj so much as one 
word of ooogratalation, or anything that conld be taken 
for snoh. Thorhilda understood. She understood, also, 
that no small or mean jealousy was at the root of his 
•ilenoe, his reiioenoe. 

A man like that to be jealous of such a one as PeroiTsl 
Meredith I The mere irony of her own soul as the idea 
crossed her brain showed her more than she had seen 
before. NoTer till now had the wide disparity between the 
two men been so apparent to her. The hour was fall 
of disdosnres. 

**And U U doneP* she said to herself, an aura passing 
over her like to that which passes oyer a human being 
when he is told that he must presently die from some 
secret ailment he had barely suspected. ** It is done; i^ 
cmnol be undone,*' 

And Damian Aldenmede also understood. 

The pallid lipe and cheeks, the pleading look about the 
wild, ^ad eyes, the new gentleness where all had been 
gentle before, all these things told him that she was 
ooDseious of mistake, of error. 

Now he knew, as he had ncTer dreamed to know, that he 
himself was not guiltless of her misery. 

"I did it for the best— altogether for the best," he said 
to himself as he stood there, staring intently into the 
depths of a white-edged holly-tree that stood upon the 
bwD, green, bright, glossy in its wintry beauty. Sparrows 
were darting in and out^ a bold blackbird peered from an 
upper bough, starlings were whirring nil about, from the 
garden-beds to the unused chimneys. 

'*Idid all for the best But I did wrong — a wrong I 
cannot undo. No ; not by so much as a word, a look, 
may I now, or ever, attempt any undoing. It is with the 
smallest error as with the deepest sin — it may be repented 
of, it may be condoned, it may be forgiven— forgiTen by 
Qod and by man— it cannot be undone. And it is no 
alleviation of my suffering to know that I do not suffer 
akHie— nay, it is an aggravation rather. What can I hope ? 
—that she will forget, that she will be happy ? 

"Happy ! This woman happy with a man like Perdval 
Meredith. Good heavens I What must her ignorance, 
her innocence be, since she can even have dreamt of it ? 
And they, her guardians, her natural protectors — they 
must be as ignorant of evil as herself, of all that betrays 
tvil, or they oould never have done, what I am persuaded 
tbey surely must have done, influenced her towards this 
marriage.** 

They were sauntering about now, from path to path, 
dlently, or all but silently. The remark as to the beauty 
of Uus evergreen, the failure of that, was not conversation ; 
Mmething had to be said by way of escape from the 
awkwardness of perfect silence. 

M(ffe than once a time of perfect silence came. They 
were paasing quite close to the drawing-room windows at 
one such moment Two of the windows were open wide ; 
a sudden simultaneous sound of chiming came with a sil- 
v«y, mnsioal burst At the first moment Damian started, 
imjing he heard some distant peal of bells ; but when 
psil followed peal, he turned to Thorhilda with a question 
on his every feature. To his surprise she was not only 
blushing with a deep scarlet blush, but her eyes were 



suffused with tears that insisted up3n falling. She could 
not hide them ; she could not explain them. 

" I must say good-by," she said, sobbiog painfully and 
holding out a tremulous hand. " Do not come in ! I wiU 
tell Aunt Miiicent-I will say all you could wish. Oood- 
by—and— and my best wishes." 

She was still weeping, weeping bitterly, unrestrainedly ; 
and when Mr. Aldenmede took her hand in his, and held 
it warmly, she let it rest there for a moment or two» 
Nature had her way for that brief while. 

It seemed very brief to Damian Aldenmede. All at onco 
some secret spring of strength gave Miss Theyn power ta 
recover herself for the moment Recollection, suddeu 
shame— but a foretaste of that shame that was to over- 
power her afterward — these and other things beoamo 
momentarily helpful | 

•'Say good-by," she urged. "If you cannot oongratu- 
late me, you can at least wish me well — ^you can at least 
hope for me that when we meet again I sh>ill be— be 
somewhat stronger ; that I shall disgrace the dignity of 
my womanhood less than I have done to-day." 

Mr, Aldenmede replied, after a pause : 

" I know what you are anticipating," he said, kindly ; 
'*you can see already the hours of anguish, of self- 
reproach that will follow this brief moment of weakness. 
I, too, know something of such hours. Every thinking 
human being has to know them, to suffer from them. It 
is only the utterly callous who pass through life able to* 
put aside every paog that comes from the consciousness 
of error, of mistake. But believe me, all this will pass — 
it may be late — I fear it will— yet eveotually it will pass, 
leaving you wondering — ^not that you were moved so 
deeply, but that you should have been moved at all T* 

"Is that how the future seems to you?" 

"It is how I should wish it to appear in your sight" 

Thorhilda bowed her head meekly, sadly, heavily. Lif» 
seemed over — ^all save endurance of living. 

It was then, in that moment, that there flashed acros» 
her mind the thought of one who, thousands of years be- 
fore, had sold his birthright for a mess of pottsge, and a 
few seconds later the words of the truest of our Christian 
poets passed across her thought : 

" We barter life for pottage, sell true bliss 

For wealth or power, for pleasure or renown *, 
Thus, Esau-like, our Father's blessing mlra. 

Then wash with fruitless tears our faded crown. 

Gould it be possible that she had done this— bartered 
her life and soul at four-and-twenty years of age ? And 
for what— "good Gk>d, for tohatf** she asked in all rever- 
ence, as she stood there. 

" If I had the strength ot soul, the daring of spirit, I 
would at this moment tell all to Damian Aldenmede," sho 
continued in the depth of her thought " But I have not— ^ 
how should I have, with the attention of a very world of 
people fixed upon my marriage— my marriage to Percival 
Meredith, and that within a month ? How could I dare to* 
speak out all that is in me ?" 

Thought passes swiftly. Only a few seconds had passed h 
since Damian spoke his last kindly word. He was still 
standing before her, pale, quiet, self-repressed. 

" I suppose we must part," he said at last, looking into- 
her eyes once more. 

'^ Bnt we shall meet again," Thorhilda said, trying to 
smile, but failing rather miserably. There was something 
in her face, her expression, that Damian Aldenmede oould 
not bear to see just then. 

" We may meet again, we may not ; at any rate we 
must part now," he said, raising Lis hat and turning 
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We greet tlioe, fair niiKtrePs nf bi-aiUy aiifl liglit, 
PinpUyinfi: t>iyi!(ilorB rtHplt'iuliully l>riKl>t ; 
SprcRtlinK round uh tliv hnrn wi KorjjjeoiiKly wrewthed, 
To fiombrc the Pcenc o»i B'hicU aiimnitr baii brtatlied. 

Thou coiiK-St fnmi luaveu. trm- lu ratd nf love, 
To enrich lis with htauty jurtt caught from ahoTP; 
Tliy diarms rw all ))orTowt<l from Taraditc" throne, 
To throw ii(.r onr fteliu^s their holiest tnue. 

Tlioii tiiiiKTiit tirt of (Icnth ; and »vnH he mvr flight 

To tliiiie own ]>arent home of love anrl of lit;lit — 

TlioTi t^pt^Alo tt iif change ; but each t^han^^e l>ringrt Uft near 

Tlic uuchaii[4tng Beenefl of yoiuler i^riglu sphere. 

Then plad he thy wdcomr, H^veot hit'ns<m of bii0% 
TIjou litrnhl of Rcont-H far fairer than this; 
We bail thy return fis the pn >iafit of rvaU 
In the City of Gk>d, in the homo of the blest. 
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away. "God bless you !" was the last word Mias Theyn 

heard from beyond the white-edged holly-tree. Farther 

off it was repeated more feryently, " May God bless you 1*' 

• •««««« 

The marriage-day was fixed ; it was to be on Taesd^ty, 
the 11th of Janaary. 

That Christmas was naturally a bnsy time. '* B isy, and 
oh ! so happy np at the Rectory," Miss Douglas declared 
to her friends who were not so fortunate as to be able to 
come and go at the Bectory when they chose. Miss Dong- 
Ua was quite able to appreciate her privileges, and all 
appertaining to them. Moreoyer, whatever her lips might 
say, her eyes were not blinded. 

Yes ; certainly it was a busy time. Postmen and rail- 
way porters thronged the way at times ; so many letters 
came, so many parcels, that more tables had to be brought 
down from the upper rooms to hold the still- accumulating 
preaeDtf. 

Thorhilda did not dare to say that each one was an 
added pang ; how could she, when ol- 
most every day Mrs. Meredith came with 
her son, each of them kissing the blush- 
iog, shrinking bride-elect on either cheek, 
each of them glad for the many tokens 
that betrayed such a deepknd widespread 
regard ? 

Only one eye saw the true cause of the 
shrinking; onlj one heart understood 
the meaning of the hot, painfal blush. 
Only one man, comprehending all, feared, 
and suffered, and prayed in silence. 

And his prayer was answered ; but not 
as he had dreamt and thought it might be. 

In this very answer there was to be 
sneh a sting, such an agony as Canon 
Godfrey had never in his life kcown. 
(To he continued,) 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
Tcs Victoria Cross is one of the mofit 
highly appreciated of all the Orders in 
the gift of the British sovereign. It U 
of very little pecuniary value, being made 
from the cannon captured from the Rus- 
sians in the Crimean War. It is in the 
form of a Maltese cross, in the centre the 
royal crown surmounted by the British lion, and below 
it a scroll bearing the words "For Valor." The ribbon 
is bine for the navy, and red for the army. On the clasp 
are two bunches of laurel, and from it, suspended by a 
Boman V, bangs the cross. It is given only to meritori- 
OVLB soldiers of any rank, and he who is able to put after 
his name the letters "V. C." is prouder than if he had a 
string of other decorations. The Queen usually dia- 
tribntes these medals herself. The Order was instituted 
in the year 1857. 

FASHIONABLE ATTIRE OF WOMEN. 
Bt Mbs. AyoELnrs £. Ai^xandbb. 

When we have wandered from the path of reason, the 
best thing we can do is to look back toward the star tin g- 
poiot, and find out, if possible, where we have diverged. 
This rule may be sdfely followed in modt pursuits and en- 
jojmcDts. The matter of dress, however, must prove an 
exception, as '*the starting-point'* — the costume of our 
first parents « was rather scant As to the "path of 
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reason," it lies outside the domain of fashion, and has but 
few travelers. Little improvement has followed all that 
has been written and said about woman's attire. The^ 
beau monde promulgates the edict, and votaries .'\re found 
who seize with avidity on the most preposterous styles. 
Among modems the dress of men fairly meets the require- 
ments of health and propriety. The dress of women, on 
the contiary, ever variable, pernttantly misses the oondi* 
tions of health, frequently violates the rules of appropri*^ 
ateness, and instead of securing beautyi at which it aims, 
sometimes achieves actual ugliness. For our encourage- 
ment, however, it may be remembered that men have- 
reaohed their good sense and comfort in dress only within 
a few generatioQS. Over a century ago '* the lords of cre-^ 
ation" strutted about in peach-blossom silk coats, em-^ 
broidered waistcoats and bedizened finery, surmounted by 
a wig that will now scarcely reconcile the modern Eog- 
lishman to the judicial Bench. It ii to be hoped that 
women will follow their example, and abjure fantastia 
styles, on which so much time, thought 
and money are spent, and devote these 
valuable adjunct! to more serious inter- 
ests of life. Some persons, noting so 
much vanity and extravagance displ&yed 
in dress, conclude that it is wroflg to 
conform to fashion at all, while at the 
same time they foster a spirit of pride at 
the bravery with which they wear old- 
fashioned clothes ; ignoring the fact that 
as much vanity may be concealed beneath 
an odd-looking suit as ever flaunted itself 
in garments of the finest texture and latest 
styles. A happy medium would demon- 
strate more wisdom than making oneself 
a conspicuous subject for undue atten- 
tion and criticism. Graceful forms of 
drapery, hamionions colors, concealment 
of persooal defect, fitness to age, char-^ 
acter and position of the wearer, so far 
from being wrong, ought to be a study 
where no duty is sacrificed. First, the 
heart must be right Then, a reasonable 
conformity to the customs and fashions of 
the age in which we live is allowable,, 
nay indispensable, to the exercise of a 
good infiuence over oor associates. The 
ministry of the beautiful is beneficial in 
its results. Taste is not inconsistent with piety. The 
heart may be filled with religious fervor, and yet be alive 
to the charms of nature and ari Unwilling as we may 
be to admit it, the fact is established that a suitable and 
becoming style of dress has a moral effect upon the con- 
duct of mankind. Let any one find himself in good 
society with misshapen garments, and a general negli- 
gence of dress, he will find in others a corresponding 
treatment in negligence of address. We belong, measur- 
ably, to the society in which our Creator has placed us, and 
we cannot infringe its laws without violating His precepts. 
Wrong consists not in the use, but in the abuse, of polite 
and refined customs, either in manners or dress. It is the 
absorbiug love of splendid attire, and indulgence in fash- 
ionuble costumes, that tend to impair or destroy the 
health, with the heavy expenditure incident thereupon, 
that is so reprehensible, and cries aloud for reform. Sup- 
plementing these thoughts the reader will fiud a practical 

illustration in 

Vt FaisirD's Stort. 

In a handsome residence in the town of ■ lived a 

wealthy family whom I will call Burnhall. At the tinie to- 
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whiob I refer the household oonaisted of father, mother 
«Dd two daughters, with serTants, the yoang ladies haying 
recently returned from boarding-school. Daring their 
•bsence Mr. Burnhall had remodeled and refurnished his 
honse. Prompted by affeetion, and regardless of cost, 
both parents vied with each other in their efforts to sor- 
prise and gratify their danghters. An invitatioa to spend 
a week with Mrs. BumhaU was gladly accepted by me, 
that lady and myself being former schoolmates and long- 
tried friends. I found a refined and intelligent company 
nearly filling the spacious house^ On retiring for the 
night, Mrs. Burnhall, apologetically , asked me, from press 
of company, to share her danghters' apartment The 
room was large and airy, lighted by (haded lamps in a 
oluster of glass crystals, descending from the ceiling, and 
-emitting a mild refulgence, free of blinding glare, while 
revealing every detail of the furnishings. A charming 
and unique conception was a large bay window, fitted up 
with shelyes, brackets and yases, on which rare exotics and 
choice indigenous plants were arranged to display their 
! beauty to the greatest advantage. To preserve the flowers 
I from dust, and the inmates of the room from too much of 
\ thcur perfume, large glass doors shut them out, when de- 
Wrabie. Each sister had a set of furniture. On both sides 
of the fireplace was an alcove, with estrade of native wood, 
liighly polished, upon which were laid Persian carpets of 
^nest quality, and occupied by a superb dressing-case, the 
French plate mirror of which reflected one's self horn 
** top to toe." From each side, brackets were contrived to 
-fupport lamps, corresponding with the chandelier, whose 
nys, sparkling on the bijouterie of the dressing-case, pro- 
duced an effect dazzling to the eye and bewildering to the 
stnsea of other than a connoisseur. Two recesses con* 
tained each a handsome washstand, and from an orna- 
mental arch above a rich silk curtain depended, that could 
be drawn at pleasure. Rolled out from nook, comer and 
wall, thereby evincing Mrs. Burnhairs appreciation of 
liealthy and refreshing sleep, stood two elegant bedsteads. 
Not a wrinkle marred the smooth surface of the snowy 
^verlets, which, with the elaborately embroidered and 
delicately trimmed bolster and pillow-shams, made the 
touches look too dainty to lumple. Window-curtains of 
•cobweb-like laoe fell from carved cornices to the floor. 
'Since their return the young ladies had added many knick- 
knacks in fancy work, as decorative as useful. Opening 
from this charming place was a bath and dressing room. 
Everything was in perfect keeping and nice proportion, 
permeating the senses with the restful tranquillity and 
delicacy of taste evinced in all the appointments. Some- 
thing near akin to a sigh welled up in my heart as I men- 
tally contrasted this luxurious chamber with my own 
«impU bedroom. But, then, Mrs. Burnhall is a rich 
woman, and I am — well, never mind what. Loving hearts 
reflect my image, though not set in a frame of gold. 

Sinking iato the softest of chairs, I commenced unlac- 
ing my shoes — I don't wear buttoned ones, because I 
should lose my temper as well as my buttons. Busy with 
my preparations for bed, and amused by the gleeful chat 
•of the young ladies, I did not observe their occupations, 
until a heavy thud on the carpet attracted my attention. 

'*What is that noise?*' I asked, looking up. 

"My bustler* quickly and merrily responded Miss 
Sattie. Sure enough, there, upon the fresh, bright roses 
of the carpet lay a large roll of dingy-looking newpapers, 
with a long tape-string attached. (This was before the 
"invention of wire bustles.) 

"Do yon wear that thing ?" I said, in astonished tones. 

"Certainly; if I did not, people would laugh at me," 
^aa the reply. At my request Miss Sattie obligingly 



handed me the unsightly affair. On examination, it con- 
tained several state papers, three Frank Le$lie'$t bendes 
various other half-sheets, to produce the desired shape. 
Glancing around the room, every available place was 
occupied by a garment of some kind« 

" Well, girls," exclaimed I, laughingly, "where are my 
things to be put ?" Qood-humoredly apologizing for what 
they termed thoughtlessness, a place was soon provided 
for my accommodation. Then commenced the process of 
taking down their hair. When the braids, the switches, 
the pufis, the plaits, the curls were ofi^ the pile was nearly 
large enough to fill my muff-box. As to hair-pins, if they 
had been put into my key- basket, the rightful proprietors 
—the keys — would have had to come out, there not being 
room for both. By the time the young ladies atood in 
their dressing- wrappers, there was very little of the real 
woman left Ouriosity impelled me to make a rough esti- 
mate of the weight these young ladies carried about them 
daily. Overskirts and underskirts, tucked lengthwise and 
crosswise, embroidered, braided, corded, knotted, cro- 
cheted, scalloped, ruffled, flounced, puffed, looped, outside 
drapery artistically arranged, polonaise and basque, jeweby 
and jet ornaments, real and artificial hair, etc., etc, must 
have weighed twenty -five pounds avoirdupois, not count- 
ing the two pounds of printer's ink and waste paper in 
the roll on the carpet I remonstrated with the young 
ladies on the absurdity and injuriousness of such dressing. 
They frankly admitted the extreme ui^comfortableneas of 
the present fashionable style of dress, and what a great 
relief it was to disrobe themselves of their incumbrances. 
" But," added Miss Sattie, " what are we to do ? My sis- 
ter and I do not emulate the extreme of fashion. We aim 
to keep within bounds that will enable us to pass without 
becoming the subject of remark. To set up for onrsdves, 
alone and unaided, in the face of the fashionable world, 
a style of dress more reasonable and more comfortable, 
would result in no good effect, while it would attain for ua 
a notoriety by no means enviable." I perceived the force 
and truth of her words. In a livelier strain Miss Sattie 
continued: "Papa is always lecturing ua as you have 
done; so I determined to test papa's theory. Accord- 
ingly, one day I took down my hair, and combing it 
smooth over my ears, twisted it into a knot behind, jmt 
like mamma's is arranged in her portrait that hangs in 
the parlor, which papa often tells us is so much prettier 
than the way we wear ours. Selecting my plainest-trimmed 
dress, I let out puffs and loopings, took off bustle, hoops, 
and two underskirts ; arranged the dress neatly, tied on a 
black silk apron, that I purloined from mamma's closet, 
where she kept articles for her pensioners, fastened a 
plain, large collar with a miniature of papa, nearly as large 
as the palm of my hand, which he had presented to 
mamma when they were first married. Surveying myself 
in the mirror, the metamorphosis was so complete, I was 
half inclined to doubt if *I was L' Descending to the 
sitting-room, where papa and mamma were chatting pleas- 
antly, I walked in, took my accustomed seat, and com- 
menced sewing on plain work. The smile on mamma's 
face convinced me that she understood the ruse. 

" 'Are you sick, my daughter f acked innocent papa, 
in a tone of anxiety. 

" « No, sir,' I answered, very demurely. 

" • What ails you, then— you look so strange V was bis 
next question. 

" ' Your frequent lectures, my dear papa,* I responded, 
in as gprave a tone as I could answer, * are beginning to 
produce fruit. I have renounced the fashionable follies 
of the present day, and am getting back twenl^|five years 
to the style of dress you admire,', .rrOOvlt 
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"'You sly little pass/ said papa, *I snspect yoa and 
Kate want a new dress, and have fixed up this farce to 
cosen it from me. Go change this dress for yonr ordi- 
cary one, and never let me see yon look so direful asain.' 

** I threw my arms around papa's neck, and kissed his 
rough cheeks oyer and oyer again. 'Gonfess yonrself 
outgeneraled, dear papa. If I am snch a fright in the 
loving eyes of my own dear papa, what would a oensorions 
«nd ucoharitable world think and say of me if I dared to 
go abroad thus costumed ?' 

"That night, in a sweet little note from papa, sister and 
I, to our surprise, received each a fifty*dollar note. Nei- 
ther do we hear any fuss, nowadays, when papa's newspa- 
pers mysteriously disappear." 

I joined with the young ladies in the hearty laugh 
caused by the recital of this incident. After the merri- 
ment had subsided. Miss Kate and Miss Sattie read a 
Psalm and reverently bowed in their devotions. While 
tbus engaged, my heart was lifted to the Giver of all good 
for these really sweet girls, and others like them, who, 
contrary to their better judgment, are compelled, by force 
of circumstances, to compromise principle, and to 8acri6oe 
comfort and health to the arbitrary demands of fashion. 
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k roLVUX of letters published by the Oamden Society, 
in which the Dean of Norwich — Humphrey Prideanx — 
gifes some vivid pictures of his times, notes the eccen- 
tricities of Fairfax, Dean of Norwich, whose castom it was, 
en retiring to rest, to have np one of his men servants to 
drink with him nntil, overcome with wine and beer, he 
fell back stupefied and slept It was his boast that he 
never looked into books, although he sometimefs had a 
favorite clerical subordinate who used to read *'Dou 
<}Qixote'' to bim, while he, with his pipe in his mouth, 
mircbed up and down the room, taking a drink of beer 
and wine alternately at every turn. 

Toward the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign there was a 
Bishop of Cork, Gloyne and Boss, who held his see for 
twenty years, and never preached a sermon but once, be- 
ing reaUy unable to do so from educational defects. He 
bad been a ship captain, and, after distinguishing him- 
self in some naval battles, received from Her Majesty a 
promise of the first vacancy that wonld improve his posi- 
tion. Soon after, the see of Cork becoming vacant, he 
applied for, and, after some delays, obtained it, the Queen 
expressing a wish that he would be as able a churchman 
as be had been a sailor, and be as strong in defense of the 
Church as he had been of the State. 

Bui he was not the only clergyman who wonld not or 
could not preach, as we glean from Bishop Latimer's 
"Sermons of the Plough," in which he said : 

**But now, for the fault of nnpreaching prelates, me- 
tbinks I could guess what might be said for excusing 
ibem. They are so troubled with lordly living, they be 
so placed in palaoes, couched in courts, ruffling in their 
rents, dandng in their dominions, pampering of their 
paunohes, mnnching in their mangers, and moiling in 
Hbeir gay manors and mansions, and so troubled with 
loitering in their lordships, that they cannot attend 
to it" 

Ur. Tavemer, a gentleman of Norfolk, having a license 
to preach as a layman in the year 1555, acquired great 
vepnte for the eocentrio character of his discourses. 
Preaching on one occasion in St Mary's Church, Oxford, 
he began as follows : '* Arriving at Si Mary's, on the 
^ne stage whereon I now stand, I bring yon some fine 



biscuits baked in the oven of charity, and carefully con- 
served for the chickens of the church." A more modem 
preacher, equally famous in his day, the Rev. Thomas 
Priestly, of Cannon Street Chapel, Manchester, brother of 
the great Unitarian preacher, f^as singularly eccentric in 
the pulpit He would frequently stop in the middle of a 
most solemn and emphatic passage of his sermon— gas 
being then unused— to call out, •* Tommy, Tommy, top 
tbose candles 1" Once, seeing one of his congregation 
asleep, he cried, «* Awake, I say ; awake, George Bamsay, 
orTU mention yonr nameP' 

Oq one occasion, reading that passage from the New 
Testament in which St Paul pointed out the wonders 
faith might accomplish, he read on nntil he came to the 
words « could do all these things," and then paused to 
fish up from his pocket half a crown, saying, "No, St 
Paul ; no, that's not true. I'll bet half a crown you could 
not do these things." Then, reading on "by faith," he 
paused once more to gravely restore the half crown to his 
pocket saying, "Nay, nay, St Paul ; if it's to be by faith, 
ril not bet with thee." Timothy died in London, where 
he was minister of an independent chapel in Jewin 
Street 

Humorous divines are not uncommon, and Mr. Spnrgeon 
has not thought a good joke out of place even in the pul- 
pit The noted Nonconformist minister. Daniel Burgess, 
was in many of his sermons quite as jocular and satirical 
Speaking of putting on a robe of righteousness, he said : 
"If any of you would have a suit for a twelvemonth, let 
him repair to Monmouth Street ; if for his lifetime, let 
him apply to the Court of Chancery ; but if for all eter- 
nity, let him put on the robe of righteousness." Being a 
atanch upholder of the House of Brunswick, in one of his 
sermons he said the Divine Baler called Jacob's sons Is- 
raelitea because they could not be called by the hateful 
name of Jacobites. —ZoyuiSim Exehcmge, 



SIN. 

Do YOU suppose that sin is to be driven out of the hu- 
man heart by aome fine fanoy, some sentiment, some easy 
method ? Until yon know what sin is the Gospel will be 
an extravagant and unmeaning tragedy. If there is a 
mystery in redemption there is equally a mystery in sin. 
This is the medicine that follows the disease. Herein is 
the solution of the mystery of the Cross. The ghastly 
Cross follows the ghastly ain ; the tragedy of redemption 
is Clod's answer to the tragedy of crime. You find no- 
thing in the atonement in the way of mystery that you do 
not find in the way of sin. God could not guide us away 
by soft words from the chain of hell. It could only be 
done by blood. You have been thinking sin a trifle. 1 
wonder not then, yon have been thinking the Cross a 
tragedy extravagant beyond the neceasity of the case. If 
you have been calling sin " infirmity," " mistake," I wonder 
not that you are frightened by the awful transactions that 
are here in the four Gospels. Yon need the whole blood 
of the whole heart of the dying Saviour to help yon to 
get rid of sin and to be delivered from its bondage. — 
Dr, Joseph Pcarker. 

It is related of Sir Thomas More that when a suitor, 
whose cause had been favorably tried before him, pre- 
sented him the follow New Year's Day with a pair of 
gloves containing forty pounds in gold, he courteously 
said : "I accept the gloves ; it would be against all good 
manners to refuse a lady's New Year's gift ; but the lining 
yonwiU be pleased to be»tow^^wh^^'(^oOgle 
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AX DICIDBNT OF TEE BAN QABRIBL YALLET.— " HE FIRED JUST AS A OIBL STEPPED FBOM THE CA5}0N. 

DEAD AT HEB FEET. SHE STOOPED AND PICKED IT UP." 



THE BABBIT LAX 



AN INCIDENT OF THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY. 

By Mrs. £. B. Perkins. 



I iCEi him in the village store. I had gone there for 
my mail ; he, for supplies. 

He attracted my attention. I think the most nnob- 
eervant wonld have noticed him. He was unusually tall ; 
six feet three in his stockings, as I learned afterward, and 
as slim as a pole. He had on a blue flannel shirt and 
red suspenders, and wore his gray corduroy trousers 
tucked. in his boots. His legs were straight, if they 
were thin, and measured a distance in their strides that 
saTored of seven-leagued boots. 

He was as brown as a Mexican ; his features large, and 
bis expression kind and frank to a degree. When he 
took off his sombrero he showed a heavy head of soft 
flaxen hair, more like baby's hair than anything else. It 
seemed a moet incongruous capping, but when I came to 
know him I found it entirely in keeping with one phase 
of hia character. 

?<».XXU. No, 4^17. 



I had spent the Winter in the San Gkibiiel Valley, loaf- 
ing. I had gone there to regain broken health, and had 
devoted my exclusive attention to that object without 
seeing many returns come in. This fellow looked so 
strong that I think my first sentiment toward him was 
resentment. 

The storekeeper was postmaster as well. The bags 
had just come in on the stage, and I had^sat down on the 
counter to wait for the mail to be distributed. The 
stranger made his purchases standing beside me ; then 
gathered up his parcels and bolted out. He evidently 
expected no letters. Following an impulse, I went after 
him. He was stowing away his packages in a pair oi 
saddle-bags, thrown over the back of an animal quite in 
keeping with himself, being of an uncoi^monly large 
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loafera like mysexV, Uiero is notLing to do but to ex- 
chcmge experiences. I commented on tlie height of his 
horse. 

* * Veil, yes ; he is sixteen hands. I finds it more 
pleasant to haf my feet skip the ground," he replied, 
with a comical sort of measurement of his long limbs. 
** Been here long ?" he asked. 

I told him I had wintered in Southern California. 

*'Hafn*t tried a Summer. George!** It came from 
down in his throat and was expressive. 

" Hot I suppose ?*' 

He plaoed his hand impressively upon my shoulder. 

** I tell joa *bout this climate, stranger. The Vinters 
are b«rfeot Bummers, the Summers are not." 

Then he laughed. He had a tremendous laugh. It 
made me jump. It always did, e^en after I got used to 
it. His speech was a sort of mongrel, that put me in 
doubt tm to hie nationality. I learned afterward that his 
father was a French-Qanadian, his mother a German, and 
that he bad acqxtired his English in a Montana mining 
camp. 

** Wh«t makes you stay here if you don't like it'?" I 
asked. 

H^ laughed again. 

**you Bee, I vas such a fool. I came over the range 
and got into this beautiful yalley, aud I thought I vas 
just in heaven vidout the inconvenience of dying: So 
those real estate scamps got me. They lied me into von 
Oiunge ranch, twenty -five acres, twelve thousand dollars, 
cash. Now I stay till they lie me out. " 

I asked him where his ranch was. He gave me ex- 
X^licit dixeotieaie, and urged me to visit him, adding, as an 
iaducement, tlmt he had not ** anybody to bother ; none 
but von dirty Chiimman vot did the vork." 

Well, of ecmrBe, I went. Your roving invalid always 
accepts an invitation. 

I don't remember how it came about, but within ten 
days I had taken up my abode with him. It was such a 
relief after the hotel, that I jumped at the chance. 

It would be difficult to find a spot in the San Gktbriel 
Valley that is not ** beautiful for situation," but this was 
especially picturesque aud wild. It was well up in the 
foothills of the Sierras and commanded an extensive 
view of the valley, while the Arroyo Seco, a swift mount- 
ain stream, flowed through a caiion in full sight. Jean's 
Grove— by -the- way, my friend's name was Jean Manuel 
— was ten years old, and the yellow fruit hung in great 
abundance among the dark, handsome leaves of the 
orange-trees. There was no house on the place. Nomad- 
like, he lived in tents, using one to sleep in, another to 
eat in. The Chinaman's quarters — a red weed shanty, 
which more resembled a dog-keonel than anything else — 
being close at hand. 

When I had been there about a fortnight, we were one 
evening sitting outside our tents smoking. It was at 
sundown, and I was watching the lights and shadows 
on the Sierras which made them a different range with 
each atmospherical change. I was much impressed 
with the beauty of the scene and the stillness of the 
hour, and we sat for a long time in silence. At length 
I made some remark about the stateliness of the 
orange- trees. 

**Bah !" he said. **They are too stiff and bropper. 
Berhaps you haf dreamed of the joy of vandering 
through a grove vid your sweetheart. Ah, mine friend, 
the delight of walking in an orange-grove is reserved 
for the man who follows the blow ; blowed ground 
hasn't any poetry about it. Gif me an Eastern apple- 
orchard, vid each tree an individual looking like itself, 



not like every other von in the row ; vid grass so charm- 
ing to the eye and soft as the paths in heaven to tiw 
feet." 

Though sometimes reckless in his speech, he wbb na- 
turally religious, and when he spoke of anything sub- 
lime his voice took on a reverent tone and he uneerered 
his head as if entering a churoh. 

I, too, had longed for the Eastern grass, but thm eemi- 
tropical beauty of the valley had an irresistible chacm for 
me, and I asked how he ever came to think of eelfing. 

He laughed his big laugh. 

**It all came of mine breacher. You haf not seen 
niine breacher ?" 

I shook my head. 

Hong, the Chinaman, was smc^dng his pipe a ehort 
distance off^ The breeze brought the smc^e our way. 

** Bah ! I might as veil haf the vile stem in none own 
mouth," he said, and held his excellent Havana betsreen 
his fingers, as if to toss it away; then, on seecmd thought, 
called the coolie to him. *^ Hong, I likes your bipe not 
at all. Buy some more tobacco, and smoke him a long 
way off I Sabe ?" he said, with a twinkle in bis eyes, 
and, putting two bits in the Chinaman's hand. Hong 
went off, laughing the characteristic laugh of his race ; 
,& childish, meaningless sound which yet has something 
of shi-ewdness. 

When we were alone, Jean took a long i)ull at his 
cigar. The man was an anomaly. He had spent the 
most of his life in a mining-camp, yet he had fiifitidi- 
ous tastes. I could enjoy a cigar in a smoking-car and 
would never have discovered the flavor of a solitary 
pipe. In many respects he was epicurean. After a little 
he said : 

"I tell you about it." He had the habit, common to 
those who spend much time alone, of taking up a subject 
just where he had left it. I have known him to resume a 
story in which he had been interrupted after the lapse of 
a week, and continue it without explanation or repetition 
with the nicety of a serial in a periodical He always 
assumed that his listener's thoughts were in harmony 
with his. ** He is my neighbor,*' and he waved his hand 
to where, about a haJf a mile distant, a redwood shanty 
stood in the shade of some pepper-trees. The smoke 
was curling from its chimney, and it had a homelike 
aspect. **They are hafing their supper," he said, and 
his face wore a wistful expression. He had taken off 
his sombrero, and his soft yellow hair fell over his fore- 
head. He looked like an overgrown, homesick boy. 1 
was about to ask who constituted the "they," when he 
continued : ** I had been here von month. Long enough 
to find out that mine grand, stylish orange-trees wouldn't 
bay interest on mine investment, and I vas jast getting 
mad clear through yen the breacher came to call on me. 
I vish you could haf seen him. He is a middling long 
chap like mineself." 

As he spoke he stood up and began to illustrate. He 
was very earnest in conversation ; always got on his feet 
before he finished a story. 

**He vas a show, that's a fact, any vay. He had on 
von coat in twenty pieces. It hung in strings from the 
collar down. His bantaloons looked as if he washed 
all the disbes, and vidout an apron, and his gray hair 
just got right up out of the crown of his hat, vich vas 
for the most part rim. After passing a few vords he 
began to extol this country, vid its great bosibilities, and 
to get enthusiastic about the fine thing it is to be T<m 
cultivator — tliat's vot they call the poor devil that follows 
the blow down here — and he said he'd been here nine 
years, in as boastful a tone as if he'd got something by it 
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Veil, I just took ia the situation. If it only took the 
breftoher nine years to get to cutting such a figure, vat 
ras to binder me, that yasn't 2^ breacher at all, and had 
never had any bringing up, to get there in half that time. 
So Ten he said Good-by, I just walked down to that real 
estate scamp — I was too mad to ride — and I tell him to 
sell my grand orange ranch or I shoot him. " 

And he sat down and laughed until the birds in the 
eucalyptus trees hard by awoke out of their first sleep 
and twittered, and we heard Hong's sympathetic te- he-he 
in the distance. 

When he had become sober he took another pull at his 
cigar, and was silent for some time, lookkig off toward 
the mountains, his face grave satd wistful again. I knew 
intuitively that his thoughts were in the re^lwood shanty. 

Presently he came back to the snbject. 

" Ton see he is an Episcopal breacher on the * retired 
list,' as he calls it, vich, I suppose, means being paid a 
small consideration to stop preaching. He has von acre 
and a few frtiit trees, and — he has voa daughter," 

Then he abruptly changed the subject. We had little 
more conversation that evening. I am a quiet fellow ft! 
my best, and my friend was in a thoughtful mood, 

I left him sitting in the moonlight. * I did every night. 
Be required less sleep than any man I ever knew. 

The moonlight in fibutbem Oalifomia is ntarvelotts. 
Tellow, clear, ambient. The nights are full of sounds. 
The song of the ntocking-bird mingles with that of a 
thousand insects. The coyotes prowl about in search of. 
prey, and occasionally give vent to their fiendish howl, 
while, as Jean said, "the darned fools of roosters crow 
every hour.** 

I always kept my curtains open, and usually fell asleep 
w&tcbing the tall form of my Mend as he strode back 
and forth in front of the tents. 

The last thing I remember thinking of that night was 
tbe wistful tone in whieh he had said, ''He has von 
daughter.'* As a natural sequence I dreaded of that 
one daughter, and that Jean was a lover. The aert 
day I saw my dieam verified. 

It was in the afternoon, and we were out hunting, or, 
at least, Jean was. I sat my horse and held hds while he 
picked off his game. We were on the first bench of the 
terras, where the underbroshwas thick. He was aiiev 
a rabbit whfich, startled by orrr preseftee, was making for 
CM of the can«M. He fired just ns a girl stepped from 
tlie canon. Tbe rtMntk lay dead att her feet. She stooped 
and pMleed it «p. I glofreed at Jean. He wan as pale as 
death, tm^ staggered where he stood. He went toward 
hcf and placed h^ haftd on her shotilder. 

"1 might haf shoe* yon f* he sand, his voice tremMing 
tiWk excitement. 

"But you did not, my friewd," she replied, trying to 
imSko light of !4, though het color had heightened. 

" 1 wight haf shoot yew f he said i^in, and the 
IBft f eB t c&eM. not ho^e failed to discover the lore, in 
ixi A» adoraftioB) in his f^vee. 

^e glamoed at me. Her man'oer was a trlfie embar- 
rassed. Jea« stepped back and also looked at me. He 
Lad fen^pofben that I was there. He had the abandon of a 
chM 

'* TObon ** — he called me by my surname — " this is 
mine hreiM^fker^s von daughter.** 

Sbe be>wed m aefr]KywledgBi«n<t, a littl<e smfle of amuse- 
mwi* hfrktng arou-nd her very handsome mouth. She 
gave him the rabbit which she .had been holding, and 
came toward me. 

" A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair," 



I found myself quoting. She seemed to know all about 
me, and asked some questions regarding my health with a 
womanly interest that was very winning. At length she 
apologized for having interrupted our sport, and made as 
if to leave. 

"I shoot no more to-day,'* said Jean, with a faint 
smile, and the quiver of excitement still in his voice. 
Then he added, in his honest way : " My hand is too 
shaky.*' 

The preacher's daughter assumed not to hear him. At 
that moment she gave a low, long whistle. I expected to 
see a dog answer. Instead a horse came from the can on, 
and stood while she vaulted, unaided, into the Saddle. 
He was a wicked looking broncho, with the very devil in 
his eyes. Jean also mounted, and we went down the 
bench together. 

It was a three-mile ride which we had, and impressed 
me as the most delightful I had ever taken. 

Her manner toward me was exceedingly frank and at- 
tractive. She only occasionally glanced toward Jean, 
yet I felt convinced that she was intensely conscious o( 
his presence. She seemed to calculate how much of her 
favor it was safe to bestow upon him. 

When we reached the road which led to the redwood 
shanty, she said she would be glad to have me come 
so'_ne day with Jean to see her father, and waving an 
adieu, rode away. Jean followed her. I should have 
been surprised if he had not. 

In Southern California it is natural to the idler, 
whether sleeping or waking, to dream. There is an in- 
describable quality in the languid, delicious atmosphere 
conducive to reverie. A glamour steals over the spirit 
which Jean claimed prevented one from seeing anything 
in its true light. He said a man could not tell the tmth 
after living there three months, and argued that God, 
having made the climate, and consequently understand- 
ing its effects, would not judge a California liar by the 
same standard as those of other sections. 

There had been a time when I had ordrnary energy, 
but I had long since succumbed to the alluring eltmatio 
effect. Why, one does not want to even read anytlmig 
heavier than a novel in that country. The mind will 
not act ; it is in a state of passive receptivity. Of course 
I mean the average mind. One drifts, just skimi} the 
surface. Yet it is charming. 

I had thrown myself down in the shade of the euca- 
lyptus -trees after returning from our hunt. I don't 
think I slept, yet so far had I been from the actmd pres- 
ent that I sat up in amazement wben the savory odor of 
roasting game reached me, and fonnd that the stm was 
gone and the chill of the evening already in the air. 
Jean had returned. He was sitting in his tent-door, Hke 
Abraham of old. There was a distant look in his eyes, 
and a boyish smile upon his face. He was dreaming of 
the **von daughter." I became conscious that she had 
been the central figure in my visions. She had immense 
personality. It was perfectly natural to think about her. 

**She is a young person of motives. She is capable 
of calculating," I said to myself. 

My mind had not framed anything so definite as this in 
regard to her before. But I was awake now. The chill 
in the air and the odor from the Chinaman's quarters had 
done that for me. I felt a sudden indignation toward 
her. I believed she was playing with him. I could 
imagine how his mother would pity him, and put her 
hand caressingly through that soft baby hair of his if she 
could see him that moment. My precaution was need- 
less. He was wholly abstracted. Hong called him to 
dinner three times before he heard him, ._ 
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I shall not forget the fii^t time I saw the preaoher. I 
proposed yisiting him the Sabbath afternoon following 
oar ride. Jean objected at first, because he wanted me 
to meet him, as he had, in his working attire, and not in 
Lis clerical clothes. 

We fonnd him walking alone among his few fmit- 
trees. His daughter got her exceeding fairness and 
her rare graceful height by direct inheritance. His com- 
manding form was clad in a white linen duster, starched 
and spotless from the Chinese laundry. It was so long 
that only the bottoms of his black pantaloons showed. 
His handsome head 
was uncovered, and 
his long white hair 
looked fresh from 
the brush. He 
bade me welcome, 
npoD Jean's intro- 
daction, with easy 
cordiality, and, 
leading the way to 
where some chairs 
were plaoed under 
the pepper - trees, 
began— as all Cali- 
fornians do in 
meeting a stranger 
—extolling the 
State of his adop- 
tion. Jean entered 
the house without 
knocking, like one 
long since become 
familiar. He came 
oat almost imme- 
diately, bringing 
the lady with him. 
There was a bright- 
Aess in her eyes, 
and a soft flash on 
her cheeks that 
made me conscious 
that the greeting 
she gave me was a 
sort of reflection of 
what Jean had re- 
ceived. 

The preacher did 
the talking. He 
had the habit of 
mimsters in com- 
mon — whether on 
the retired list or 
active— he monop- 
olized the conver- 
sation. He was a 
pleasing talker; 
evidently had been 

a wide reader and had considerable culture. He was 
an enthusiast. No language was too glowing, no terms 
to3 extravagant, to express his admiration for the 
"(Jolden State," especially this southern portion, this 
" Garden of the World,** as the inhabitants delight in 
calling it. Jean occasionally interrupted him, in some 
snch wise as this : 

" Bah I It is all climate. Ven you haf said climate, 
von haf said all.'* And again : '*It is all bromise, mine 
friend. In so many years, so much is to be realized. 
3o!ne men may lif Tipon the future ; gif me the bres- 




ent.** Then he added, with a gallantry that was grace- 
ful because heartfelt, and taking his hat off to the ftiir 
lady opposite, as he spoke : *' To-day is good enough for 
me. Anything better vould be von bit of heaven. ** 

Presently the minister and I were left alone. We 
could see the pair as they stood talking among the 
lady*s roses. She had given them especial care, and 
had many varieties. The Gold of Ophir and the Lam- 
arck fairly covered two sides of the shanty and dignified 
it into a thing of beauty. From the distance, I should 
have said that the two who stood talking were lovers. 

Jean's manner was 
full of devotion, 
and the lady 
seemed exceeding 
kind. Perhaps I 
had misjudged her. 
Why shoul d she 
play with him ? 
He was worthy the 
love of any woman. 
Presently I became 
aware that my com- 
panion also had 
been watching 
them, for, when at 
last our eyes met, 
he said, with a 
smile : 

''lam glad you 
like our friend. 
He is a diamond ; 
not in the rough, 
no, clear and pol- 
ished, but in a 
unique setting." 

A moment later 
he took me in to 
see their cabin. It 
was divided into 
four large rooms : 
two chambers, a 
kitchen and living- 
room. The walls 
and ceilings were 
bare redwood, but 
finished until they 
were as smooth and 
pretty as mahogany 
or cherry. Two 
sides of the living- 
room were devoted 
to shelves of books, 
which reached 
from roof to floor. 
The floors were 
covered with mat- 
ting. There were 
easy -chairs and a general air of comfort Ton could 
see the touch of a woman's hand everywhere, and the 
house was full of the scent of roses. 

We lingered over higi books until the afternoon was 
wellnigh spent, and then went out to find those two stQl 
where we had seen them lost. They came to meet us, 
and I proposed going home. Jean looked very happy, 
but there was a wistful expression in the lady*s eyes, as 
she gave me her hand good-by that went with me. 

We scarcely spoke all the way home. Jean was ab- 
sorbed ; so was I ^ 
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*' There is everything to make her marry him. They 
are poor. Her father is gekting old ; she will soon be 
alone. He is noble, manly, tender as a woman — what 
more can she ask ? Yet there had been that wistful look 
in her eyes." So ran my thoughts, and, with slight varia- 
tions, they kept in that groove until I met her again. 

In the meantime, Jean, I know, saw her every day, and 
I could always read her treatment of him in his face 
when he came home. Sometimes it was troubled and 
perplexed, sometimes flushed with happiness. He never 
spoke of her, but when the next Sabbath came he told 
me the minister had asked for me. After that we fell 
into the habit of spending every Sunday afternoon there ; 
or, rather, I did ; for I learned that it had been Jean's 
jhabit for ^ long time. 

I never made a study of any woman excepting this 
one. At that time she was the only woman I met ; that 
may have been one reason why she took such possession 
of my thoughts. Then, too, I had given a spontaneous, 
unequivocal affection to my new friend, and jealousy for 
his happiness, I think, was what first led me to watch 
her so critically. As I look back, I find that I made a 
Bort of psychological study of her. I detected motives in 
her slightest actions, and had her continually before my 
mental judgment-bar. Sometimes I was conscious of 
making her very uncomfortable. I remember one in- 
stance in particular. She and Jean and myself were 
under the pepper-trees. She was fastening a rosebud in 
his button-hole. I watched her do it. Her hand trem- 
bled a little, and suddenly she looked at me, and there 
was something of defiance in her glance. I felt em- 
barrassed. 

Jean unconsciously relieved the situation. He placed 
his hand on her shoulder, and said, in his kind, gentle 
way : 

**No blace vill you find such roses, mine friend, 
though you likes this spot not at all. " 

When the preacher Indulged in his raptures over this 
fair land, I had noticed that she was always silent. 
Now I said : 

"You do not share your father's enthusiasm ?" 

I was quite unprepared for the torrent that followed. 
It was not so much the words as the manner of them. 
Her Yoioe trembled with repressed excitement Her ftbce 
was flushed, and her eyes full of a brilliancy that yet was 
suggestive of tears. She spoke so rapidly that t^e wprds 
crowded each other in the impetuosity of her utter- 
ance : 

'* I — I think I hate it I It is so far removed, aiid titese 
mountains so inclose it from the world, that you oaimot 
OYMi feel the pulse. I believe if you could wholly ke^ 
the world on the other side of the range and shut off all 
communication, in a few years the people would return 
to the condition of the Mexicans. The influences of this 
dizoate are enervating to the body and deteriorating to 
the mind. Once in a while I realize my own inertia, and 
am shocked to see how my old standards of intellect- 
ual exoellence are gej^ting further and further beyond 
me. Then I grow wicked ; so wicked that no sacrifice of 
myself or my friends seems too great, if only it would 
enable me to escape this living death, this feeling the 
mold grow over me before I am dead.'* 

In her excitement she had revealed all the inward 
struggle that I had been searching out. In her brief 
moment of honesty she pleased me better than she ever 
had before. The next instant she gave a little, heartless 
laugh. 

'* I am afraid I have been tragical ! Pray pardon me 1" 
&hj said« 



Jean looked at her in a perplexed way. His hand still 
restod upon her shoulder. I thought neither of them 
were conscious of it, when the lady took it away kindly 
in her own. She might have stepped one side, and thus 
have freed herself and still not have been rude. There 
was something pitying in the action. 

*'If she marries him she will always be good to him, 
and perhaps that will satisfy him," I thought. 

She went into the cabin then, on some pretext, and 
Jean and I were left^ alone. 

In the weeks that followed that little conversation I 
was almost persuaded that, after all, she did love him, 
and if these relations resulted in marriage it would not 
be wholly a marriage of convenience. In tliese weeks Jean 
was an enigma to me. In some way he was changed. I 
scarcely could tell in what the change consisted. There 
was an expression of unrest in his face. Occasionallj I 
found him looking at me intently. One of those times I 
said : " Well, old fellow ?" I thought he had something 
to tell me. His face brightened. 

" If you say veil, I take your vord it is so ;" he said, 
and laughed. 

It suddenly occurred to me that I had not heard him 
laugh in a long time. When I realized it I felt tiiat I 
had missed it. 

I had been living with Jean about &Ye months when 
what I have to relate occurred. 

I was awakened one night by something that sounded 
like a sob. I sat up and looked out of my tent-door. 
No one was in sight. The moon was up. I could see 
the valley for miles as it ran along the base of the 
Madres. It was very still. I concluded that I had 
been mistaken, and the sound which had awakened me 
had only been the mournful coo of some dova I was 
about to lie down when it came again — an unmistakable 
sob. I got up, threw my dressing-gown about me, and 
went outside. When again it was repeated I knew it 
came from Jean's tent. I stepped to where his curtains 
were parted and looked in. He was asleep. I spoke his 
name twioe. He did not hear me. I went to his bed- 
side. He had been crying before he slept His soft, 
curly hair, where it had fallen over his face, was wet 
with tears. While I stood there he sobbed — sobbed in 
his sleep. I stole out softly. My own lashes were 
moist I went back to my tent. It was a long time 
before I closed my eyes. 

The next day I mounted my horse and started off 
alone» aimlessly. I was completely unnerved. It seemed 
as if I would have to do something about it I thought 
the gidl f^onld at least be made to appreciate the un- 
hiHi>^iitess idle was oausing. I went down to the bed of 
tifte Anoyo Seeo, staked my horse, and threw myself 
down on the water's edge. I had been there only a few 
minutes when I heasd the clatter of horse's feet traveling 
at a furious rate, and looking up, saw the broncho and his 
rider dashing recklessly down the first bench of the 
mountains. Jean had told me she was a fearless horse- 
woman, yet I fairly held my breath at the headlong 
speed. She caught sight of me and rode directiy toward 
me. In fording the Arroyo she stopped midstream to let 
her horse drink. I had never thought her so fair and 
handsome before. She threw a light, careless greeting 
to me. 

I think my face and voice were both grave^ for I saw 
her start a trifle, and she gave me a quick, searching 
glance. Presently she rode up beside me, and dis- 
mounting, stood holding the bridlf in Jier^hand. I had 
risen. Digitized by viiOO 

"There is something wrong. You are not so well, or 
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perhaps Jean is ill ?" she said, in the kind, womanly way 
that became her best. 

I had no right It was presnmptuons, yet I spoke my 
mind. I was very severe. Her cheeks flashed — she 
seemed angry ; but when I told her about the sob, she 
buried her face in the broncho's mane and cried. Sud- 
denly she looked up. 

"It is like everything else in life — cruel I It is a 
hateful fate that cannot be avoided.'* She spoke under 
great excitement '*He knows that I do not love him 
weU enough to marry him. He has known it a long 
time. I thought he was getting past caring. He has 
tried to make me think so ; but he never will. Such 
things leave their scars." Her voice trembled exceed- 
ingly. " Why couldn't I love him ? . There was every- 
thing to make me wish to marry him. If I had been a 
little more wicked than I am I should have done so, for 
I do care for him in a certain way. I always want to pat 
him on the arm or hand and say, < Jean, you dear old 
fellow, I love you,' as I would to any dog or my horse." 
Suddenly her face took on a tender look. **No, that 
does not express i^ I think if I had a child of my very 
own I should love it in some such way as I love Jean." 

She was as fearless in her speech as in her riding. 

There was a brief silence, then she held out her hand 
toward me as if for help. There was a strange new look 
npon her faco. 

"Tell me what I shall do," she said. 

I started toward her, but before I could touch her out- 
stretched hand she vaulted into her saddle and rode away. 

I did not go home until evening. Jean had been look- 
ing for ma He had been anxious. He took both my 
hands in his, and seemed so glad to have me back. 

"Mine friend, I feared you had met vid some acci- 
dent,'' he said. 

Suddenly he looked long and searchingly into my face. 
He grew pale, then the blood rushed to his forehead. 
A moment of silence followed. It seemed like an hour 
under his clear eyes. At last he placed his hands upon 
myshooldesB and smiled. 

"]6&e friead, yon haf found it out at last Your 
kmert love tor me haf made you blind. Mine God, how 
Uiod! But you vill luf her now." 

Fee ti|fi time the great, geuerone heart had stilled its 
It touched me inexpressibly to see him 
; kur tftn— . I was bo shaken I could not speak. 

" Oh, mine friend, you do luf her. It is only because 
you are sad for me." 

It had been a sudden revelation, but it was none the 
less trae, a^d I did not deny it 



THE BOOKS FOR THE GIRLS AND BOYS 
OP TO-DAY. 

GiELS, like boys, in recent years have been remarkably 
favored in the matter of i^eir reading. They cannot 
oomi^lam, with any jusiace, that they are ignored in the 
pike of javeoSe literature laid annually upon the book- 
sdlers' shelves. Boys boast a literature of their ''very 
own," as they would call it So do girls. If the son 
has enlisted in his service such able x>ens as those of 
Reid, Gkeey, Knox, Yeme, Kingston, Aimard, Hughes, 
Adams, Bahaatyne, Frith, Fenn, Keed, Blake, Aid rich, 
CdgMT and others, the daughter may claim allegiance 
frem a band soaroely less numerous and not less brilliant 
Mid weHhy. AjMong them may be mentioned Mesdames 
Aloott, Dedge, Marshall, Banks, Browne, Beale, Sym- 
i(»8toB, Owen, Sewell, Wetherell, Holmes, Meade, and 



Yongc. These ladies have oudeavorod to do for girls 
what has now for some years been done for boys. To a 
considerable extent they have succeeded. But to write 
for girls ia very different to writing for boys. Girls' 
literature would be much more snccesBful than it is if it 
were less goody-goody. Girls will tolerate preaching 
just as little as boys, and to hit the hapx^y medium 
between the story of philistine purity and the novel of 
Fandsemonical vice is not, apparently, always easy. 
Girls* literature, properly so called, contains much 
really good writing, much that is ^beautiful and en- 
nobling. It appeals in the main to the highest instincts 
of honor and truth of which humanity is capable. Bui 
with all its merits, it frequently lacks tlie peculiar 
qualities which can alone make girls' books as palat(ible 
to girls as boys' books are to boys. 



THE FOREHEAD. 

By Joseph Simms, M.D., Physiognomist. 
(Copyright by J. Slxmns, M.D., IBMw) 

Many who are quite willing to coneede tiliat a head of 
large circumforenoe is no certain sign of mental power, 
do yet contend that a high, wide, bold or vertieal fore- 
head is always found connected with superior intellect, 
and vice versa. This theory, however, will not stand the 
test of practical observation, either with respect to nations 
or individuals. The forehead deemed intellectual is very 
common among the people of China and India, as well as 
the Arabs of Northern Africa and Western Asia — nations 
tljat are extremely stationary in whatever civilization 
they possess, and apparently destitute of originality or 
inventive genius. In their dress and their mode of ar- 
ranging their hair, as well as in their mechanical works 
and the habits of their social life, every one copies his 
neighbor, and no variety is to be met with. If a China- 
man sees another drive four nails in a board six feet 
long, he will certainly put the same number into the 
same length of board evermore. A description of an 
aristocratia dinner party in the fifteenth century would 
give no idea of any English entertainment of our day ; 
but the Arab chief exercises hospitality with little change 
of fashion from generation to generation. 

Descending lower in the scale, there are found tribes 
not having even the stationary civilization above men- 
tioned, yet displaying the capacious forehead which, to 
the vulgar eye, appears promising as respects the mental 
status. *<The Tai tribes inhabit a fertile country (in 
China) with a salubrious climate. The land has alm.'st 
run to waste. Skull is a void, with a great expanse of 
forehead." (•'Races of the Old World," p. U9.) 

The inhabitants of New Holland living in 16^ 15' south 
latitude are perhaps the most miserable people on earth. 
Thev aie tall and slender, have large heads and round 
foreneads, large noses, thick lips, wide mouths, eyes 
half shut, curly hair, thick eyebrows and no beard. 

Dr. Livingstone remarked that the heads of the Cafi&es 
were strongly European ; and he was struck with the re- 
semblance which some of them bore to some of ear 
notabilities at home. ("Baoes of the Old Worid," p. 260.) 

The Houzouanas, a waritke tribe in Southern Afriea, 
are of low stature. Their noses are C'^n flatter than the 
Hottentots'; rather, they seem altogbther destitute of 
nose, having only two broad nosiadls, \ hich project at 
most only five or six liaea from the laee. Seen in pro- 
file, the HouzenanA bears eonsid^^abie Meemblaaoe to 
an ape. When beheld in front his appearance is, at 
first sight, extraordinary, for half the face seems to bo 
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'* A receding forehead is generally condemned ; neTertiie- 
less this feature is found in Alexander the Great, and, to 
a small extent, in Csdsar ; also in the Sphinx (1,400 B.a), 
which must have embodied the Egyptian ideal of perfec- 
tion ; in Savonarola, of Italy, and in onr own James 
Watt 

*' Other great men have positively small heads ; that of 
Lord Byron was * remarkably small,' also those of Cosmo 
di Medici and Lord Bacon." 

** Many men of genius of ancient times have only what 
may be called an ordinary or everyday forehead ; for in- 
stance : Herodotus, Alcibiades, Euripides, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Sophocles, .JSschyliades, Epicurus, Sevems, Liucias 
Verus, etc. And among the modems, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Otway, Bunyan, Calvin, Erasmus, Luther, Linn«us, 
Rembrandt, Ariosto, Johnson, Moli^re, Chaucer, Wedg- 
wood, Caxton, Moore, etc. Many are of a medium size, 
as Bamses IT., Homer (reputed bust\ JSschylus, Demos- 
thenes, Augustus, Leonardi da Vinci, Otto ILL, Cer- 



THK MABQUIB DE liAPAYBTTE. 

forehead. These people are supposed to havo emigrated, 
at some former time, from the mountains near which 
they now dwell. 

Beceding foreheads are far more common in the white 
race, that to which the world almost exclusively owes its 
inventions and improvements, facilities for traveling by 
sea and land, mechanical appliances and scientific dis- 
coveries. And with reference to individuals the same 
character of forehead has been noted in many of the 
most celebrated. 

The following quotation is from a scientific journal : 
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BISHOP MATTHBW SIMPSON. 

vantes, Loyola. . . Addison, Chatham (Pitt), Crompton 
(male), Cartwright (loom), Moritz Betzch, Wattean. . . . 
Then, again, some are even low -browed, as Bobert 
Burton (Melancholy), W. Kalf (painter), Diogenes, Sir 
Thomas Browne (forehead remarkably low and de- 
pressed), Macmillan ; monarchs in plenty : Nero, Cars- 
calla, Trajan, Louis XTTT., etc.; Albert Durer, Baphael, 
Luther, Arkwright (spinning fame), Alexander, Militiades, 
etc." (The Journal of Science^ London, Dec. 1882.) 

The above list embraces philosophers, statesmen, 
orators, poets, painters, divines, and men of practical 
genius." 

The Phrenological Joumcd (1849, page 49), says of Sir 
Thomas Browne, who was a celebrated physician, philo- 
sopher, and author, in the seventeenth century : '*The 
skull was sound, and still contained a mass of brain. 
Unhappily for the phrenologists, the forehead was nar- 
row, low and receding ; whereas that part appropriated 
to the animal propensities, was unusually large." To 
which we add that the oast shows the head to have been 
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low in the place assigned to veneration. Notwithstand- 
ing his extremely small forehead, " A superior genius," 
says Hallam, *'was exhibited in Sir Thomas Browne. 
His mind was fertile and ingenious, his analogies origi- 
nal and brilliant, and his learning so much out of the 
beaten path that it gives a peculiar and uncommon air 
to all his writings." 

Lavater, of whom Goethe wrote ''he was the wisest, 
best and greatest man I ever knew," had bj no means a 
high head, and his forehead was very receding, notwith- 
standing his own theory on this subject, which would 
have made him a man of ordinary ability. The ** Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica" (sixth edition), says: ''The work 
lately published by M. Lavater on the subject has, in- 
deed, excited attention, and may, perhaps, tend to re- 
place physiognomy in that rank in the circle of the 
sciences to which it seems to be entitled. " 




CHABLES DABWIN. 



Thomas Carlyle's biography of John Sterlinlg; has this 
description : " Head, high over the vertex ; in the brow, 
of fair breadth, but not high for such a man." 

Spurgeon's forehead is not high, neither were those of 
David Hume, Charles James Fox, Charles Sumner, 
George Law, Dr. John Hunter, Liebig, Bishop Simpson, 
General Lafayette and Washington. 

Lafayette's low and greatly receding forehead did not 
prevent his manifesting great reason, good judgment, 
superior intellect, and rising to fill one of the most im- 
portant places in our country with superior ability and 
honor to himself and to the nation. For his services in 
the Revolutionary War Congress voted $200,000 as a com- 
pensation. He was chosen commander of the National 
Goards of France, hence he was considered a man of un- 
usual power of mind in France as well as in the new 
Republic which he helped to form. In " Lippincott's 
Biographical Dictionary " his virtues and masterly in- 
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tellect are thus mentioned : " Perhaps no man ever lived 
through such vicissitudes of fortune and such severe 
trials of his virtue with a character more free from just 
reproach than Lafayette. The high - toned consistency 
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©f his couduct is expressed in the assertion of Madame de 
Staol, * tliat you could certainly predict what he would 
do in every contingency.* " 

In March, 1885, we had the pleasure of measuiing the 
famous cast of General George Washington, taken from 
life by Houdon, and now kept at Mount Vernon. The 
following were the measurements : From the left meatus 
auditorus, external, to the right one, over the forehead, 
immediately above the eyebrows, 12 inches ; the trans- 
verse arc from one meatus to the other, 14:J inches — 
which denotes a low top head for such a tall man, not- 
withstanding his great moral character; height of fore- 
head, 2| inches ; width of the same, 4^ inches. His fore- 
head was also receding as well as very small. 

By far the largest portion of the men living in the 
Oity of New York or London would afford greater 
measurements than those above given of the cast of 
Washington. 

These measurements of this famous cast confirm his- 
tory wheve it says of Washington : ** His head is small." 
See "Life and Times of General Washington," London, 
1836, p. 363. 

In the " Life of George Combe ** (vol. 2, p. 242), we 
have the following about Charles Cickens : ** His head 
also is under tiie a\erage in size ; but the anterior lobe is 
not one of commanding dimensions, nor are his moral 
organs above an average in height." So the Lancet 
of February 16th, 1833, speaks of ** the small develop- 
ment of the anterior portions of Voltaire's brain." 

The Hon. John C. McDonald, Premier of Canada, has 
both a low and extremely receding forehead. So has 
Henry Irving, the famous actor, and Richard H. Stod- 
dard, a famous American poet. 

The forehead of John Ray, F.R.S., is thus described : 
**In the likeness of Ray the phrenologist will look in 
vain for indications of those intellectual faculties which 
are displayed "in his writings. The forehead is contracted 
in all its dimensions, so as to form a direct contrast to 
that of Cuvier, another naturalist of equal industry and 
zeal, but perhaps not of more comprehensive mind." 
(*' Lives of Eminent Zoologists," p. 182.) 

Cuvier himself says this highly eminent English botan- 
ist and zoologist*s labors "may be considered the found- 
ation of modern zoology, for naturalists are obliged to 
consult them every instant for the purpose of dealing 
up the difficulties which they meet with in the works of 
Ltnn89us and his imitators." His botanical and zoologi- 
cal writings laid the foundation of the classification of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. ("Beeton's Diction- 
ary of Universal Biography," London.) 

He wrote the " Synopsis Methodica Stirpium Britanni- 
carum," one of the profoundest works that has appeared 
on the subjects of which it treats. 

The forehead of another eminent naturalist, H. D. 
Thoreaa* aa Asoerican, is stated to have been neither 
broad nor high. 

**Brow oontracted," is the character given to that of 
Zeno, in "Boirowe's Encyclopaedia." 

We kave still to note several eminent individuals who 
exhibited low foreheads, and these for the most part 
narrow and reeeding, in comparison with most of the 
ordinary eommon - minded persons that are met with 
every day. 

Frederick II., who was deservedly called ** the Great," 
King of Prussia, possessed the low and receding fore- 
head, yet for genius, vast intellectual ability, force of 
character, enterprise and heroism, he has rarely, if ever, 
had an equal among monarchs. He filled the Prussian 
throne upward of forty-six years ; in the meantime he 



distinguished himself in litei-ature by writing twenty- 
three volumes. He fought many battles with general 
success, amended defective laws, civilized and enlight- 
ened his subjects, built public edifices and upward of 
three hundred villages and towns, establislied numeroas 
educational institutions while he retrieved the misfor- 
tunes of his country, and **his alliance was courted by 
every Power in Europe." One writer justly says of him : 
'*This illustrious monarch possessed almost every char- 
acteristic of greatness. He was at once a hero, a philo- 
sopher, an historian, a legislator, a poet, a musician and 
a wit In either of these endowments he had sufficient 
ability to have formed singly an eminent character." 

R^n^ Descartes, an illustrious philosopher and mathe- 
nuiticiffia, possessed, as may be seen in his portraits, a low 
and receding forehead, although he produoed a great 
work on the ''Method of Reasoning Well, and of In- 
vestigating Scientific Truth," which announced import- 
ant discoveries in higher mathematics. At a later date 
he published ** Principles of Philosophy." In 1690, his 
works were published in nine volumes, which contained 
a host of noble thoughts, grand truths, and reasonable 
maxims. Hallam says : ** He worked a more important 
change in speculative philosophy than any who had pre- 
ceded him since the revival of learning ; for there could 
be no comparison in that age between the celebrity and 
effect of his writings and those of Lord Bacon." 

Mrs. Siddons, the great English actress, is shown in 
portraits as having a very low and receding loreliead. 

George Canning, a distinguished Prime Minister cf 
Great Britain, was a famous statesman, poet, wit; orator, 
biilliant debater, and leader of his party, notwithstand- 
ing his extremely squat and inccnsiderable brow. Lord 
Brougham ably portrays the intellectual capacities of 
this renowned genius thus: **If ever a man was made 
for the service and salvation of a party. Canning seemed 
raised up for that of the Tories. His declamation, 
though often powerful, always beautifully oawte, never 
deficient in admirable diction. . . Of his penveBfredE argu- 
mentation, his capacity for the pnrsiutB e# afaalMct 
science, his genius for adorning the Irmit i Jiti Ml i ic 
subjects, there remains an impens^able BCBaosd m his 
celebrated spechea." 

Lord Bacon and Sir Ismo Hewion we re^nesented in 
fine marble statues, foll-lHic^ and lile-'sifle, in the 
Library of Trinity CkSh&gt, OmJbridge^ England. In 
these costly old stwhwn tbe ftuwheailB appear quite pro> 
truding immediately ower tiie e^es, then receding very 
much in the upper parts. The prints of these famous 
men represent them otherwise ; doubtless as a conces- 
sion to the vulgar error that a great philosopher must 
have a larger development of what are called tibe iotel- 
lectual organs. The foreheads of Chades Burwin and 
of Dr. Blumenbaoh, the father of anthropological 
science, had the same charaeter as the above philoso- 
phers— 4ow and receding. 

Dr. J. F. Blumenbach was a celebrated German analo> 
mist and physiologist, and filled the professional chairs 
of anatomy and medicine £kt Gottingen more than half a 
century. He was the first who divided tiie hamaa 
species into five races. Alexander von Hnniboldt was 
one of his pupils. Dr. Blumenbach was member of 
about seventy learned societies. Dr. Hoe£» says : " He 
was the first who placed natural history on a seienlific 
basis — comparative anatomy." 

M. Yogt teUs of a friend of his. Dr. EoM^wr,. who had a 
very receding forehead, yet was a d&stinguisbed physician 
of the insane. His head, and that of a cc^hsmted Daniflh 
gentleman, Kay Lyke, distinguished as a itatftnman in 
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the fleventeenth century, exhibited remarkably this and 
other pecnliarities of that ancient type of skull known 
fts the Neanderthal. Gordon has given a drawing of the 
gkoU of St. Mansuy, Bishop of Toul, in the fourth cen- 
tury; and here the extremely receding forehead and other 
characteristics appear more strongly mailed than in the 
Neanderthal skull itself. 

The cranium of Bruce, the hero of whom Scotland is 
so justly proud, is another specimen strikingly resem- 
bhng the Canstadt or Neanderthal type. See ''The 
Human Species," pp. 309-310.) 

George Eliot, according to her life, by Cross, says of 
the poet Schiller : '* In his bedroom we saw his skull for 
the first time, and were amazed at the smallness of the 
intellectual region. There is an intensely interesting 
sketch of Schiller lying dead, which I saw for the first 
tiiae in the study; but all pleasure in thinking of Schil- 
ler's portraits and bust is now destroyed to me by the 
coaTiction of their untruthfulness." Bauch tells us that 
he had a wretched forehead. Waagen says that Tieck, 
the sculptor, told him there was something in Schiller*s 
whole person which reminded him of a camel. 

The brain of M. Asseline, a journalist in Paris, was 
found to be largest in the right frontal part. His char- 
acteristics were, extraordinary memory, wit, gentleness, 
refinement, modesty, timidity— very consistent with our 
theory; unfortunately for the phrenologists, his brain was 
coarse and thick, and he had other supposed indications 
of an inferior mind, as we are told in the Scientific 
American of November 15th, 1880. 

L^on Gambetta, one of the most celebrated of states- 
men, a peerless orator, of this century, had a relatively 
narrow and receding fc»rehead, and when he died from 
a pistol-wound, at forty-four years of age, his brain was 
found to be exceedingly small, and much lighter than 
that of any other famous man, and far below the aver- 
age weight of male brains of ordinary men. His brain 
weighed 40.9 ounces. The fact was stated in the Medical 
Times and Gazette, London, May 12th, 1883, p. 525. 

Not only are common impressions as to the shape 
of the forehead wrong, but the belief in a large brain 
as indicative of great mental power rests on no solid 
loundation. 

Table I. of the average weight of the human body and 
brain, compiled from 2,000 post-mortem examinations, 
and published by J. and A. Churchill, London, shows 
that boys of 7 to 14 years of age average 45.96 ounces of 
brain, and those of 14 to 20 years of age have an average 
of a little more than 48 J ounces. Dr. Flint, in his ** Physi- 
ology, "gives the average male brains in New York at a 
fraction over 50 ounces. Hence we find that Gambetta, 
the powerful leader of the Republican party in France, 
had not only a forehead of much less than usual mnQ, 
but he possessed less brain than ordinary boys of 7 to 14 
jears, and far less than the average man in New York, 
liondott or Paris. The following notices of Gambetta 
give but a faint idea of his real genius and true mental 
power. The Saturday Review, London, January 6th, 
18^ puts it thus: ''M. Gambetta was not notorious, 
but famous, and his fame was the fame of greatness." 
The Times, London, January 2d, 1883, says : *' The 
death of M. Gambetta in the prime of life is one of 
those momentous events which seem to change in a 
moment the destiny of nations, and to turn aside the 
course of the world^s history. . . He was still the em- 
bodiment of the Bepublic. He was the man who had 
made it and saved it ; who had guided its destinies at 
many a crisis, and who sooner or later must have l)een 
called again to control its fortunes. His untimely death 



is nothing less than the sudden extinction of a powerful 
individual force ; one of the most powerful, indeed, of 
such forces hitherto operating in Europe. . . M. Gam- 
betta was of late the foremost Frenchman of his time ; 
that he had profoundly impressed his countrymen with 
the force and fire of his character — that he had estab- 
lished his claim to be placed in the very front rank of 
European statesmen — this was, at the time of his death, 
the almost unchallenged judgment of the world." 

Every part of the human body, and especially that 
which fii-st and chiefly attracts the eye, indicates some 
particular kind of mind and disposition, and our more 
natural instinct is generally a surer guide to the inter- 
pretation than the rules laid down by ignorant and 
superficial teachers. A few general principles about 
foreheads may here be indicated, reserving a fuller ex- 
position for a future work. 

The examples already given must be held sufficient to- 
prove that a superior mind is not inseparable from a 
large, perpendicular brow. We now fearlessly assert 
that a moderate-sized and more or less receding forehead 
may be taken as the general oh«raoteristie of philoso- 
phers, diseoverers and inventors — those wh© observe^ 
closely and reason deeply on the facts obaerved — men 
such as Louis Agassiz, the Swiss naturalist ; Bichard 
Owen, the comparative anatomist ; Descartes, the French 
metaphysician ; Copernicus, the father of modem astro- 
nomy ; J. B. Porta, the inventor of the camera obscura ; 
W. Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood ; and Captain Cook, the celebrated navigator of 
unknown seas. 

Close observers such as these men were will always 
have strong projecting bones about the eyes. But this 
is not, as phrenologists teach, because certain parts of 
the brain are largely developed there, for there is usually 
no brain nearer the eyebrows than from three-fourths to 
a whole inch. It is that these bones serve as a miniature 
telescope, and assist the vision by excluding the turplus 
light that would confuse it, and would thus prevent ao- 
curate observation. It is rare that we see a man with a 
relatively large forehead that makes hie m«rk in any 
department of natural science. Those who do so have^ 
as a general rule, ordinary -sized foreheads, with massive 
backheads and capacious chests. The chest must be 
large to supply a sufficient flow of healthy blood to sus- 
tain the intellectual as tiia corporeal life ; and if the 
brain is sufficiently lazge to pvovide both body and mind 
with nervo-vital fluid, ii nattevs little whether that brain 
is in the front or side wt back part of the skulL Ab 
immense forehead with a thin ohest bespeaks weakness 
and mental incapacity. 

Guliemus Gratolorus, an able observer, says : " Those 
who have a great forehead are dull ; they may be com- 
pared to oxen." 

Peuschel in his German work Imis it : *' A forehead ot 
an excessive size announces a man slow of conception, but 
who retains so much the more tenaciously what he has- 
acqnired. Dull and sluggish in forming his idei^ he 
will find equal difficulty, and feel equal reluctance, in 
executing them." 

We quite agree with what Lavater says about perpen- 
dicular foreheads in his " Essays on Physiognomy " (vol. 
4, p. 61, quarto edition) : "Perpendicularity always in- 
dicates coldness of temperament, a want of elasticity and 
capacity. ... A perfect perpendicularity and a total 
want of judgment signify one and the same thiag." 

The narrow, high, bold forehead betokens not only 
little originality, much deficiency in jndgment. an in- 
ability to grapple with great principles, but it generally 
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indicates a good share of self-conceit and a disposition to 
be insolent to others. What such persons achieye is 
chiefly in the waj of collecting the ideas and instating 
the works of more talented men. Thej often display 
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considerable facility for embodying their borrowed ideas 
in fine language, and thns attain to popnlar reputation 
for superior talent. 

We have some conspicuous names connected with fore- 
heads full, broad and even protrusive in the upper part, 
talented men in their way, but whom no one would char- 
acterize as profound thinkers. It may suffice to instance 
*'Mark Twain," **Sam Slick,*' or Judge Halliburton; 
** Mother Partington," or B. Shillaber ; Edgar A. Poe ; 
Wagner and McCabe, the actors ; and Fernando YII. 
of Spain. 

The same character of forehead has appeared remark- 
ably in men noted only or chiefly for their crimes. Ex- 
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King Theebaw of Burmah, the most feeble yet barbar- 
ous and cruel monarch of our day, is thus described in 
the Time^ (London) : ** Theebaw is a stout, young and 
good-looking man about thirty, with a weak face. He 



has not the receding forehead which has always been & 
distinctive mark of the descendants of Aloung Pro." 
Thus we find a weak, ignorant, cruel ruler possessed of 
that vertical forehead which some phrenologists say be- 
tokens true depth of mind, with original genius aod 
general power of intellect. The facts in this case prove 
the theory untrue and delusive. The &ce betrays the 
weakness of his character, but the form of his head con- 
ceals it. Quite often we read of murderers having large 
foreheads, ** immense brows," "big heads," "voluminous 
foreheads," " head wide at top and narrow at the base," 
" towering head," "well-shaped head "; " healthy, heavy 
brain, with little in the animal region, a large quantity in 
the moral department"; "an excellent head according 
to phrenology," etc. 

Le Boy, hanged for murder at San Francisco in 1885, 
and Maxwell, arrested for a similar crime at Auckland, 
New Zealand, may both have been clever fellows in their 
way, and both were remarkable for the form of forehead 
we refer to. 

William H. Harper, a murderer, hanged in Greene 
County, Arkansas, October 30tb, 1885, was " forty-five 
years of age, and had a commanding forehead." 




" TBOOANINI," NATIVE OP TASMANIA. 

Bishop Gannon, a leading Mormon polygamist at Salt 
Lake, is thus described in the Saturday Olobe, Utica, 
N. Y., October 17th, 1885 : "His head is very large and 
quite round." This man lived in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
which is about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The likeness of "Truganini," one of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Tasmania (originally csdled Van Diemen's 
Land), shows a grand, high, protruding and fully de- 
veloped forehead, which stands well out forward of the 
eyes and ears. According to some teachings this pro- 
minent brow represents a strong intellect ; but alas ! 
the facts are that this black woman possessed the same 
bold form of forehead as is shown by all the photographs 
of members of her tribe, yet she, with the rest of her 
sable people, were little removed, intellectually, from 
idiots, or the level of the wild animals which were their' 
former companions in savage, cannibal life. The impro- 
vident, ignorant and weak-minded ways of these people 
have caused their entire extinction ; and this mental de- 
ficiency is clearly exhibited in " Truganini's " infantile 
face, though not in her head. 

James Cronin murdered his father and mother^ yet 
his profile, herewith given, represents a somewhat bold, 
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high, salieDt forehead, which shoots well forward over a 
weak and imbecile face, which reminds ns of the words 
of Charles Dickens : '* There is nothing truer than phj- 
siognomy taken in connection with manners." The Eng- 
hsh "CydopiBdia" says : "The character of a man can 
be read in his face, though perfect skill in that language 
be rare." Hijs picture shows his brutal and destructiYe 




PltOFIl4E OF CHABLBS BKINNBB. 

nose, also his thick ear, turning back on itself, which 
alone would mark any person as self-willed, ignorant, 
unsympathetic and extremely vicious. 

There was in the asylum for idiots. New South Wales, 
Australia, a girl who, though twenty years of age, was a 
congenital idiot, and could not feed herself; but her 
head was as high as usual, with as broad a forehead as is 
common to women. 

Another, idiot from birtb, of similar age, was as high 
and broad in the front-head as the ladies in Sydney, or 
other seats of civilization. Another, thirteen years of 
age, manifesting extreme idiocy, which had been her 
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unusually receding, but, on the contrary, bold and wide 
in front, yet they were idiots from birth. 
But Uie boldest, widest and highest forehead I ever 




misfortune from birth, had the usual height of forehead. 
Two boys I measured at the Dunedin Asylum (New 
Zealand) had capacious and well-formed foreheads, not 
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saw was that of a congenital idiot, in the institution for 
idiots at Newcastle, New South Wales, Australia. He 
was neither epileptic, hydrocephalic, nor rickety. This^ 
boy*s name was Charles Skinner. I saw him, and meas- 
ured his head last on September 24th, 1883, when he was 
sixteen years of age, and then had him photographed. 
The likeness is liere given. The following enormous 
measurements were then carefully taken : Horizontal 
circumference of the haad, immediately above the eye- 
brows and the tops of the ears, 26^ inches ; from one 
meatus auditorus external, or hole in the ear, over tbe< 
vertex to the opposite meatus, 18| inches ; from the top 




THOMAS GLABK. 

of the nose, over the vertex to the occipital hollow, at^ 
the top of the upper portion of the back of the neck, 
19i inches ; from one meatus to the other, around the 
forehead, immediately above the eyebrows, 13f inches ; 
from one meatus to the other, around the upper part of 
the forehead, one inch below the hair, 16| inches. This 
boy has been in the institution nearly all his life, caa 
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barelj talk a little, feeds himself, yet cannot sit up alone. 
Has generally been healthy. His eyes are gray, with fine 
•brown hair. 

We present the likeness of Thomas Clark, an idiot from 
birth, who has been reared in the same institution as the 
last. He is twenty-two years of age, not epileptic, and 
enjoys very good health. He is about five feet ten inches 
iall, talks poorly, can lead himself, and is able to work 
as he is told. His Mr and eyes sire brown. The head 
was unusually large, the horizontal circumference 24^ 
inches. From the tcfp of the nose, over the vertex, to the 
occipital liollow at tap of the neck, 16j inches ; from one 
moatus external, or hole in the ewr, to the other, over the 
vertex, or the top-bead, 16f inches ; from one meatus, 
around the brow, immediat^y ahcte the eyebrows, to the 
opposite meatus, 13 inohes. The distance from one 
meatus to the other, measured around the upper forehead 
Toelow the hair, 15^ inches. 

John Aubmi wm % rerj beakhy, s^roiig, congenital 
idiot, in the saiD« iiwtiHtttk m fts the twe pveoeeding. His 
^ge was twenty-two years, sod like the two before-men- 
tioned he WM aeitfatr ric&eFty nor hydrooep^alie nor cpilcp- 
iic. The tAteamfemnee at his head was 28 i inches ; 
transverse arc from one meatus to its opposite fellow, 14| 
inches ; vertical arc, from nose to occipital hollow, 16^ 
inches. He is about five feet high, and is deformed in 
several parts of his body. Has dark brown hair and eyes. 

The measurements of the last three described idiots 
may be compared by the reader with those before given 
of George Washington, or with those wliich may be made 
on persons in any community. 

The likeness of a ** Female Idiot " is given in this arti- 
cle ; the portrait was copied from "L^tnres on Mental 
Diseases," by Dr. A. Morison, London, 1826. He de- 
scribes her as having ** & largB head and good-humored 
oxpression. She attended to the calls of hunger and 
thirst, but was never able to dress herself. . . . She had 
been taught some words." Please observe her stu- 
pendous forehead. 

Children are generally full, and often quite protrusive, 
in the upper part of the forehead, where Lavater, long 
before Gall, located the roMBOiuag powers ; but where do 
wo find such reasonless aoortftk as tlwse ? Boys in their 
teens have generally mora perpendiculaar foreheads than 
men of fifty, which change is produced at maturity by 
the outer, lower portion of the plate of the frontal bone 
in the forehead spreading ootward. Mid apart, at the 
diploe, from the isnar plaAe of the skttH, thereby forming 
an opening between the two plates of tbe skull above the 
eyes and nos^. This opening is called the frontal sinus, 
which is often sufficiently capftekms to hold two to six 
ounces of liquid. This spresdiag outward of the o^»i:er 
plate of bone in the forehead immediately over the nose 
aud eyes, more at less in differemt oases at maturity, gives 
the appearaooe ei reeeding, which, with a person of 
creditable edtM»tie»n, geod heoUh and noble habits, is 
characteristic ai imticnd strength of mind, joined with 
honesty of purpose and sotmd judgment. 



A XIGHT OF HOREOE. 

By C. F. Gordon Gumming. 

Of the many legends wherewith in my childhood a 
Highland nurse wj\s wont to hold us entranced, when on 
long Winter evenings we gathered round the fire crav- 
ing for "stories," one especially has remained deeply im- 
pressed on my mind, though, alas ! treacherous memory 
fails to recall the names of those concerned or of the 



castle wherein the scene was enacted. It may be, how- 
ever, that some one who reads this page may reooUeot 
both, and be able to supply these missing links. 

The castle which was so mimitely described, and ao 
vividly realized, was an old biiDuial fortress, whose mass- 
ive gray walls, many feet in thickness, harmonized wdl 
with the weather-worn rocks around and the preeipitons 
crags which frowned in the background. Many a quaint 
turret crowned the angles of the castellated towera, and 
from niches in the battlements armed clansmen had in 
times of siege poured molten lead on the heads of their 
assailants. 

Though successive genemliofifl had converted the 
upper stories to the uses of modern eomfort, the stone 
cells of the basement, with heavy Ao&tn and rusty iron- 
grated windows witiaout ghns, were 0tfll more gloomy 
than many modern prisoDS, and Hban^ now only used 
as household offices, suggested tlrat ia ^ys of old feudal 
tyranny they mi^ht well have served as dungeons for 
many a luckless oii|Hive taken in tribal foray. The most 
spacious of these dismal cells, which served as a hall of 
feasting for the olMMNnen, was pturtly hewn from the soM 
rock, as was a^o the geeai haraomL feiteheuj so that, in 
truth, the castle seemed bitt a part of tiie solid rock on 
which it was so seoureiy fetmded. Nor was it always easy 
to shake off Bottyc^ktttg at an eerie impresflton, even in 
the dwelling-rayons on the tipper floors, with their anti- 
quated, comfortless furniture and grim x)ortraits of by- 
gone generations. Such a home could only be cheery in 
the bright sunshine, and when ringing with the laughter 
of joyous young voices ; but at the time of which I speak, 
the old house was left wellnigh as desolate as the de- 
serted nest from which the full - fledged brood have 
flown. 

Wellnigh half a century had passed since the day 
when the late owner of these broad lands brought home 
tlie comely bride who had ever since filled her place so 
well in the hearts of the people. Sons and daughters 
grew up around them, and the ghostly walls re-echoed 
their childish glee. But as the years rolled on, one by 
one forsook the old roof- tree — the sons to seek their 
fortunes in foreign lands, while of the daughters — "som^ 
were married— some were dead." 

Then came a day of bitter woe, when the lord of the 
castle (no longer so strong of hand as of yore) was 
thrown by a restive horse, and was brought home only to 
close his eyes in deali. 

Long yeara had passed by since then, and still his 
widow dwelt alo9m hk the gloowy castle, wisely ruling 
over all the inteiwilft of her ftrBi-bmi son, who still con- 
tinued to hold Ifigh office in tbe MTvice of his country 
beyond the seas. Ber one maanstay in any unusual dif- 
ficulty was a broti«r, known to all the country side as 
**The Colonel," a Vwwe ©id officer who, after many 
veal's of active serviee^ had now returned to end his 
days in peace on a sm«i£l pr&pertj within a distance of 
about six miles. 

Her household consisted lor the Most paPt of old and 
tried retainers, the most wo&tA importation, at the time 
to which I now re|^, being a butler (whom the coach- 
man and other oil servants considered quite a new- 
comer because he had onfy been at the castle seven 
years) and a latly's-maid who had been engaged but a 
few months previously, on the death of the valued com- 
panion of half a lifetime. This woman was personally 
good-looking, and caine armed with the highest recom- 
mendations as to character and skill in mUliaery, aad 
was also described as a tender nurse in sickness. Never- 
theless, her new mistress could not conquer a natural 
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insidnot of distrust, against wliicli she fought in vain, 
' telling hezself how unreasonable and unjust was such 
anfonnded prejudice against a person of ftuch well- 
certified excellence. But so resolutely did she strive to 
overcome this unsympathetic feeling, that no outward 
bign ever betrayed its existence, for a kinder mistress 
never lived, and, besides, the conduct of the woman was 
in^HEoachable. So no ripple on the calm surface of do- 
' faiesiie li£e betrayed that any manner of evil lay hidden 
in ite deptiis. 

finmmer had slipped away, and with it the glory of 
goldeo. gmse which lighted up the barren moorhmd with 
its gkaming gold. Now Autumn had kissed the hills, 
clotloBg liiem in fragrant purple ; a cheery party of 
Msttde had assembled at the castle to witness the village 
smvis, and enjoy some days* sport in pursuit of the 
moer-cwl, and for a while aU was stir and movement. 
But wbea iiie guests had all dispersed, the silvery -haired 
h oofaMB mm more than usually conscious of a sense of 
loBeUnfiaB, as she sat by herself in a sp&cioifs' room wain- 
scoted witb dark old oak (whose color told how many 
uuutfe eu iv e generations had come and gone since those 
jiarent oaks were felled). Musing of bai^t days long 
gooe, and of loving faces and voices far ftway, she still 
sat on in the deepening twilight. Then opening the 
latticed casement (and thereby slartiing a flock of jack- 
daws from their roost in the ivy-covered tnrret), she 
looked out to the cloudy night, and walched the play of 
dim m^onli^it on the pale nists and on the gloomy 
morasB which lay outspread beyond the castle. 

MMky a time the same outlook had soothed her ami 
whispez^d peace, but to-night she only felt its eeriness. 
Eailier than was her wont she retired to her tapestried 
bedchamber — a sombre room, furnished with handsome 
old oak tables and cabinets, and a riciily carved bed- 
stead, heavily draped with gold - embroidered velvet, 
\rliich had once be^i crimson ; but its color had long 
since faded, and the gold was tamitiied beyond re- 
cognition. Bidding her maid heap on a hlwing wood- 
fire, she dismissed her for the nigixt. Then, unlocking a 
carioits Flemish cabinet, ^e o|)eiied several drawers, 
Tmpi'lly glancing at the silken and moroooo oases contain- 
ia^ uer bridal jewels, now laid by until her son should 
in his turn bring home a bride, on whom she would lov- 
iugly bestow them. Then from an inner recess she took 
sevcoral packets of old letters, and was soon so thoroughly 
absorbed in memories of the past that the hours slipped 
by unheeded, and the fire had burnt low ere she roused 
litrself to a consciousness that it wae time to seek forget- 
faloess in sleep. 

But that night sleep was wooed in vain. Her mind 
was too th(nt>ughly awake ; even the hooting of the owk 
in to great tower seemed tenfold lender and nwre 
gbeaUy ttttn nssal, and evBr and aaeii the rising breace 
caught ML unruly ivy-branch and dvew it sharply aorosR 
ihe window-pane. %e zeeolved that the errant bough 
shmdd In di^ trimaaed on tlte m<mrow, and again tried 
to oeoqpeae h&neM to sleep, but without effect. She 
found herself watching the occasional faint glimmer of 
tlie smoldering logs, i)kiying fitfully on the dim tapes- 
try, md proaen tly, though by no means given to in- 
dulging in nervous foncies, she felt convinced that the 
curtain which half draped the door was shaken. 

Another moment proved that this was indeed no fancy. 
Slowly and silently the door opened, and her heart stood 
still with horror as she distinctly saw her trusted butler, 
holding in one hand a lighted candle, in the other an un- 
sheathed dagger — while close behind him followed the 
lady's-maid. 



"With a sudden instinct of self-preservation their mis- 
tress closed her eyes and feigned deep sleep. Not a 
tremor disturbed the regularity of her breathing as the 
would-be murderers dame close to her and passed the 
light before her eyes. ** I cannot do it," she heard the 
man whisper. "She's so fast asleep that she is quite 
safe. You go on while I keep watch." She heard a low 
murmur of dissent, after which, while conscious that the 
man's eyes remained fixed upon her, she heard the 
woman searching for her keys, and then proceed to un- 
lock the Flemish cabinet and open the various drawers 
in which were stored her most valued jewels, after which 
she passed to an inner dressing-room, wherein were 
sundry objects of considerable intrinsic value. 

Having collected her booty, the .woman once more 
returned to urge her companion to the foul deed of 
murder. ** Better do it," she said ; ** better make sure- 
dead folk tell no tales !" 

Happily his heart failed him. *' I cannot kill a sleep- 
ing woman," he said. Th^, with a sense of indescrib- 
able relief, the feigned sleeper was conscious that the 
light was withdrawn, and that the cautious footsteps re- 
treated to the door, and her sharpened ear followed their 
sound as they passed down the long corridor. No sleep 
was hers through the ensuing dark hours of vigil, 
as she lay in a stillness of great horror longing for the 
dawn. 

meanwhile she had decided on her course of action. 
Knowing the difficulties of getting away from the castle 
except by borrowing a horse from her own stables, or by 
sending for one to the nearest town, she was convinced 
that though the robbers might take advantage of the 
darkness to conceal their booty outside the house, they 
would scarcely attempt to start before morning. She 
therefore waited quietly till, at the accustomed hour, her 
maid came to call her, when, with her usual calm, she 
went through all the prolonged mysteries of the toilet 
in such a manner as completely to allay all ^possibility of 
suspicion. Of course she was especially careful not to 
aek for anything which she supposed might possibly 
haye been removed. 

She then went leisurely down to breakfast, at which 
her butler waited with all due care. On his inquiring 
whether she had any orders for the carriage that morn- 
ing, she r^ied that she had not, as the weather lodced 
showery. But as he reached the door she recalled Inm, 
and wi^ the most perfectly assumed careleesneas said, 
** Yes, I think I had better ti^e a turn. Bid the conch 
come round at eleven." Bo, at eleven the carriage came 
to the door, and the lady gave directions for a short drive 
to certain fbrma. The ooftohman drove leisurely down 
tke stately linw ayenne and through the bird-fringed glen 
till he was w^ out of sight of Hie o«0tle, when his mis- 
treaa, throwing off her assumed calm, bade him take an- 
other road and drive to the colonel's house as fast as the 
horses could go. 

In an incredibly short time her tale ww ttdd to sae who 
was ever ready for prompt action, aad who lost AOt a mo- 
ment in ordering out his own fresh horses [Utt ispced of 
the colonel's grays wns p r vvwl nal tbrongiMmt the dis- 
trict). Leaving hk stster, now thorooghly wum-out with 
the proloQgod nervovs tensicn, he started in hot haste, 
and, urging his willing steeds to a gallop, he reached the 
castle. iust in time to arrest the guilty couple, who had 
completed their arrangements for flight with all their 
booty. 

As the carriage dashed up the avenue, the panting 
horses betokening unwonted pressure, the butler was 
heard to exclaim, *' It's all up 1 look at the oolong's 
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grays !" And "all up " for him it proved, for botli lie 
and the maid were forthwith arrested and committed to 
the conntj jail to stand their tiial at the next assizes, and 
in Scotland, at the close of the last centnrj, hanging was 



were no women on that jnry 1 1) that, in the very hM 
of direct evidence to the contrary, they chose to assnme 
that the woman was acting tinder the man's inflnenoe. 
So he who had i)ersistently refused to murder a sleep- 
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the penalty not only for sheep-stealing and cattle-lifting, 
but for all manner of theft. 

The peculiarity of the present case was that the come- 
iinesfl of the female prisoner i90 affected the jury (there 



ing woman was condemned to be hanged, whereas tbe 
temptress who had urged him to the crime was par- 
doned 1 Such were the peculiarities of legal justioe in 
the days of our grandparents. ^ 
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HIS BANNER OVER ME. 

BT FAHNIE ATICAB MaTHEVS (AxTTHOB of ** DiLrrTANTIC DaTB ") AMD N. C. Habtimqs^ 

'*He brought me to the banqueting house, and his banner over me was Loto."— Solomon's Sonq u. 4. 

PART n- CHAPTER Vm. 

** And the Summer's night is a Winter's day." 




DEAR NANNIE : If 
ydu and your hus- 
band hare no 
other engagement 
for Thursday 
evening, will jrou 
gladden Bob's 
heart and my own 
by spending it 
with us? Mrs. 
Asheton and Delle 
wiU meet you, and 
no one else. Bob 
and I want a nice, 
old- fashioned 
Catskill evening, all by ourselves, 
and hope that you won't be oblig- 
ed to disappoint us. Love from 
n^a,mn|\n. and Kate, and with kind- 
est regards to Ck>lonel Surelle. 
" Yours, always, 

"Lottie Asheton." 

I band this open note to 
Oolonel Sarelle when we 
oome up from dinner on 
Wednetdny eTeniog ; «nd as 
I ghiDoe np at Mm, reading 
it, I observe thi^t he seta his 
teeth rather hard together, 
and frowns biaokly oyer a 
single line of it 

••Very well," he says^ 
throwing it on the table and tnruiDg away. **Do yon 
wish to go?** 

•*I don*t know that I care abont it very mach. I snp- 
poie WQ shall have to* some time or other;" 

."I am at yo«r serrice wheneyor yon care to go/' says 
my hnsbandy stiffly. He is walking np and down the 
rJDom. He is never near me fi?e minntes now bnt a spir.l 
of nnrest seems to take possession of him. 

'^ I hate spending evenings with people^" I »ay, half to 
myseir, as I pick np Lottie's note and fold it. *' Yon have 

no etigagement, I suppose ? II you have " 

^•Ko, I have not," with a short langh. He walks back 
ie u% but he stands behind my ohair» resting one hand 
on it, so that I can't see him. 
••Nannie 1" 

I.half torn my head, feeling the ehait shake a little. 
"Nannie, have I done or left undone, anything ? I'm 
80 slow to learn, my darling — there is so much to un- 
tearn*— ** He breaks ofl^ with an odd catch in his breath, 
and then be stoops down suddenly and kisses my hair. 

*• Don't r' I cry, starting aside with ten thousand little 
hot darts diooting through my pulses and shirering down 
my nerves. 

••I beg your pardon ! I— I sbaH get to know my lesson 
sfter a whUe. I shall do better in time," he says, in a 
harried, shaken voice, as he turns away. Bnt I hear that 
grit of his white teeth dosing together^t ik an ugly 
MNmd^and when he goes out, he lets the door swing be- 
hind him, quite eardess of courtesy, with a bang that 
to jar my heart Every trick and fashion of his^ 
YoL XXIL Na 4.-18. 



the very soimd of his footsteps now, seems to thrill through 
me with aversion ; his ways begin to twitoh all my nerves 
into discord, and stir me to pain, like that quick, hot kiss 
just now. I hate such kisses — they send an ache through 
to your heart, so heavy as they are with another's passion 1 
I think of lighter tonches, that only hush and comfort, 
laid like a chrism on clinging hands. Nannie, Nannie, 
put the thought away ! 

" That way madness lies." 

••You are going to-night?" asks Oolonel Snrelle, at 
breakfast Yes, 1 am going ; it must be done sooner or 
later, as I concluded yesterday. So we each think through 
the day, I suppose, of the part that remains for us to play 
— the ghastly revival of •f an old-fashioned Catskill even* ' 
ing." Ah, Lottie, it's of no use, my dear I Summer has 
gone since then-— gone the long, fair days and the long, 
dewy nights ; no more day-dreaming under the hemlocks ; 
no more songs of falling water, and crying of sleepy 
whippoorwills ; no more pretty fancies mixed up with wild 
waltz tunes, imd breath of flowers, and moonlight on the 
hills ; no roses now to twist in one's hair I I wear no 
white, but a heavy blade silk drees to-night, and no 
flowers, but plenty, of jewels— at least I put them on ; but 
when I have looked at myself with those sapphires and 
diamonds twinkling in my ears and at my throat» and twist* 
ing like wreaths of stars round my wrists, I snatch them 
all off again, push them in a heap, out of sight in my 
drawer. I put on no color at all — not even a dash of pink 
or blue In a ribbon, bnt go out all in a sombre suit dt 
sables. 

The Randalls' house is a big, old-fashioned, roomy, 
homelike place, and there is plenty of old, solid furniture 
in the pariors, with quaint shapes and grotesque carvkigs, 
and the pictures are all old, and everything looks perma- 
nent and well-founded, as if it said : ••! iiave outlasted 
the times of other men and women— I shall last yours." 
The chairs have stood on their claw feet in exactly the 
same spots in the parlor-carpet ever since I made their 
acquaintance ; the sofas and tables never distract one by 
changing places, and the bronzes and rases and queer tall 
candelabra never go a*visiting. There is an infusion of 
a new element in those staid roonm to-night, and I think 
Lottie has garnished them with some of the pretty glass 
and sflver and brass treasures of her wedding-g^fis ; they 
look very bright and pretty, at all events, and so does 
Lottfe herself, who is altering the arrangement of some 
flowers in a vase, and drops them to run and kiss me with 
a hearty, happy welcome that is quite touching. And 
there is Adele— all in black silk, like myself, but lighted 
np, as I am not, with some of her favorite pale- green, 
which throws out the bright sheen of her hair and the 
bright darkness of her eyes, and helps the effect of that 
souppon of something so delicately substituted for nature's 
own conning red and white. Adele is the sort of woman 
who shows best, physically and mentally, by gaslight— 
and how pretty she is to-night I 

"Pm so Tery glad to see yon, Nannie f* begins Eatc^ 
kissing me. ^ ^ 
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"So enchanted to Bee yon, Nannie I" ohornsea Bob, 
wringing mj hands with a playfnl feint of snatohing an 
embrace. " Permit me to remind yon that I and my wife 
are one 1 Colonel, yon're welcome, my dear fellow V* he 
exdaima, nowise wilted either by my indignant recoil from 
this pleasantry or Theo's alarmingly nndisgnised disgust. 
••How are yon, old boy? Why, by Jove, do yon call 
that the aspect of a bridegroom nearly three months old ? 
Ton look thoroughly knocked over, my dear Adonis 1" 

I turn abruptly to Mrs. Randall, who, sweet, motherly 
soul, looks half delighted to see us, and half reliered at 
the escape thus opened to her from an evident iite-^tSle 
with Mrs. Asheton, on a distant sofa. Mrs. Randall has 
smaH appetite for natural history, art, or the sciences ; 
she has homely, old-fashioned tastes and fireside ways, 
and probably neyer turned a page of Sir Thomas Browne 
in her life. 

" Dearest, how sweetly you do look to-night V* breathes 
Miss Asheton in my ear. •• What an exquisite way of doing 
your hair. Did you ever see anything more becoming, 
Kate ? I think it*8 rather a providential thing, on the 
whole, that somebody had an engagement this evening 
—don't yon ?*' she adds, playfully, turning to the sole 
remainiDg Miss RondalL 

** Indeed I do,*' asserts Kate. «' Nannie, whom do you 
suppose we expected to meet you ? We'll give you three 
guesses." 

•* Think of all your old lovers, dear," says Adele, glee- 
fully. '*The longest •suffering, and the most constant, 
and decidedly the most ill-nsed — why, just see how she 
blushes, Kate I * Conscience makes cowailcls '—eh. Nan ? 
Well, it's a shame to tease her— shall I tell ?" 

'* Jast as you please," I say, with my heart beating 
double measure ; not at Dalle's ti>ordf, bnt at the tone she 
has thrown into her voice, and the something in her black 
eyes that tells a whole history. Oh, that Delle Asheton 
and I could wipe out those past days, when we played at 
confidence together I when I— child that I was I— put my 
braised little heart into her hands for pity ! 

" So you won't guess ? What do you say to Jim De 
Forest ?" 

** Jim De Forest V* I repeat, staring at her. 

"Jim, my dear; utterly unable to support life in Gal- 
veston any longer, and back again within the radius of 
your charms. Nan. I^n't heaioolish fellow? Bob met 
him down-town yesterday, and asked him up here, but he 
was engaged somehow or somewhere, and couldn't come. 
I must say I was rather glad," says Adele, dropping her 
voice, as Kate turns to speak to Colonel Sarelle — "for 
knowing the colonel as I do, and remembering Catskill 
scenes, I was dreadfully afraid of some contretemps, dear- 
est Of course, nothing can be more nonsensicsd than 
such jealousy, particularly after marriage ; bat when a 
man has that unfortunate nature, why " — shrugging her 
shoulders — " all one can do is to make as many concessions 
as possible." 

" I don't think I understand you," I say, looking her 
in the face. *'Do you mean that you supposed Colonel 
Surelle would object to meeting Mr. De Forest ?" 

"Why, very naturally. Nan. I'm sure you remember 
that they detested each other ; only Jim is by no means 
such a volcano as the colonel," laughing good-naturedly, 
"and is more to be trusted for keeping the peace." 

"I remember some trifling difierences that they had, 
but you are utterly mistaken if you suppose for a minute 
that Colonel Surelle has any recollection of Mr. De Forest, 
except as an ordinary acquaintance. Jealousy after mar- 
riage, as you say, would be the excess of absurdity ; and 
I think you may rest assured that there isn't the smalleat 



danger of its disturbing the general harmony, if Jim and 
the colonel should meet, here or anywhere." 

Delle smiles, as people smile at the prattle of babefl. 

"I'm sure I'm delighted to know it, dear; and if the 
leopard has changed his spots, I congratulate you with all 
my heart»" she says, as warmly and affectionately as if aha 
were making the sweetest speech in the world. I don't 
know how the difference has risen between Delle and ma. 
I used to like her " atmosphere "— as Mrs. Asheton would 
say— but now, there seems to be a subtle breath of danger 
in it, like 

«A silent cloud that leaves a sense of thander.** 

I never can rest quite easily when I am near her, but 
always that troubled feeling of harm comes over me like a 
shade. It is a relief to turn to Lottie, harmless and fresh 
as she is, like a June morning without a hint of stonna — 
quite sure that she will neither torture me with obserra- 
tion, nor touch me with needle-pricks that poison as well 
as hurt. 

"Dil Kate tell you about Mr. De Forest r' she bAm, 
finding a seat by me. " We were so astonished to hear 
that he was back again, for he took the most solemn fare- 
wells when he started for Galveston. He asked Bob if 
you were living in New Tork, or had gone abroad." 

"I'm sure I'm surprised that she is here," observes 
Adele. " Fm expecting every day to hear that the colonel 
has carried her down South, into some paradise of bis in a 
Florida everglade," smiling up at Theo, in whose direction 
I carefully avoid glancing. 

"Southern paradises are among the things that hawe 
been," he says, carelessly. How Delle watches him I la 
she finding in bis face any contradiction to that moat 
indifferent tone, I wonder ? 

<*But a lovers' paradise is surely attainable anywhere,"* 
she says, sweetly. " I'm sure we are very much obliged 
to you, colonel, for noi carrying out your romantio vir- 
ions, and hiding your wife in some inaccessible wild, quite 
out of the reach of her old friends." 

"Really, Miss Adele, Vm not aware of ever having 
declared any such intentions," he answers, unflinching 
before the raillery, which— to some of her hearers at leaak 
— ^is two-edged. 

" Have you forgotten ?" she says, glancing up, and in- 
stantly down again. " Well, it was a theory of several jeara 
ago, I grant" 

" When my ideas of paradise were purely theoretioaL** 
He turns to Kate. I cannot help seeing his face then, and 
it is cool enough, most people would say. / knovr ita 
tricks better, and so, I fancy, does Miss Asheton. 

"Are we not to have any music. Miss Randall?" 

" Oh, please sing for us, Kate 1" I entreat ; and Kate ia 
always good-natured, and always willing. She goes to the 
piano, and Oolonel Surelle stands by her and turns the leaves 
—but, oh ! why does she sing, of all songs in the world, 
that one which has the heart of the old Summer in it^ 
" I will marry mine own love P 

"Isn't that somebody's favorite? Nannie's or yooxs; 
Colonel Surelle ?" she asks, when she has finished, and 
looks straight up into his fierce blue eyea. He heaitates m 
second, pulling at his mustache aa he answers : 

"It was— mine, I believe." 

"Ob, Nannie detested it r cries Lottie. "Sing that 
new song, Kate : *Bid me to live V 1 want to know if ahe 
doesn't think the words beautifuL" 

"If Adele will play the accompaniment — ^it's so diffi« 
cult," says Kate, rising. Adele will play it, of course ;• 
she takes Kate's 'seat at the piano^ and Oolonel Surelle 
stands there still, like a statnsii -^ 
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Tbej are bid words. qaaiDt and antiqua in their aim- 
filieitj, direol and strong and passionate, as the men of 
ibftt generation knew how to write and speak. I hare 
lieurd sndh words before— said brokenly, between kisses 
4hat bnmed where they fell — whispered, as when one 

** Bid me to live, and I will liye 

Thy proteBtant to be ; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 

A loving heart to thee. 
A heart as soft, a heart as kind* 

A heart as sound and free, 
As in the whole world thoa ooold^si find, 

That heart Fll give to thee. 

«* Bid that heart stay, and it will sUy 

To honor thy decree ; 
Or bid it languish quite away, 

And it shall do so for thee. 
Bid me to wee]), and I will weep 

While I have eyes to see ; 
And having none, yet will I keep 

An heart to weep for thee.** 

I must look up— I cannot help it ; his eyes draw ont the 
lonls of mhie to meet them. He looks straight on at me, 
reckless of everything abont ns, and I see the fire leap np 
la those blue jewels of his, and the hnngry, wild look 
ereeps into his face— growing fiercer, thongh not a mnscle 
qniyers, and his month is shnt till its fnllneis is a crimson 
'Une noder his mnstache. 

•* Bid me despair, and Til despair 

Under that cypregs-tree ; 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E*en death, to die for thee I 
Thou art my love, my life, my heart* 

The very eyes of me — 
And hast command of every part 

To live and die for thee !'* 

We appland the last lines with ardent nnanlmity— all 
tmt oDe, at least, who stands riyeted with folded arms, and 
-stares at me. Then^I am sitting on her other side — ^I 
liear Adele whisper softly : - 

•<Oolbnel Snrelle*s admiration is the most eloquently 
SQrpressed^=-yon have quite forgotten yonrself for the last 
two verses, colonel, and left mo to tnm my leaves alone." 

"I beg yonr pardon ! What did you say. Miss Adele ?" 
fie starts, coming back to a recollection of something 
In the world beside ns two and the burden we carry. 

"Oh, nothing of any consequence ; it is I who onght 
40 ask pardon for disturbing yonr reverie over— Kate's 
voice, was it, or Wither's words ? Confess that yon did 
4iot hear me, colonel 1" 

"On the contrary, I have not lost a syllable;" still 
looking straight past her, straight at me, while he an- 
-swers like a man in a dream. With a desperate effort I 
-start np and cross the room^anywhere to escape those 
1•^reaohing, imploring, dreadful eyes. 

"I protest against the sentiment of that song T* cries 
BobAsheton. "All the lovers in Eate*s ditties appear 
'^ith a perpetual flourish of pocket-handkerchiefs, tears 
•aad <9^rees*trees and darts, which I take to be decidedly 
cat of character, and a base libel npon the joUiest state in 
Hhe world, when a man has something better to think 
«aboQt than weeping his eyes away ; isn't that so, Mrs. 
-Aihetonr 

"I suppose you would rather hear this," laughs Kate, 
"iMiiing over Delle's shoulder to run her hand over the 
^tn Mid sing, with a dash of fun : 

** Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Pie because a woman's fair?* 



'* Exactly the sentiments of a man of reason 1 and ex- 
actiy what your protestant in the song would have coma 
to, if his ladylove, justly tired of bis languishings and 
deepairings, had turned the cold shoulder on him 1" 

I glance toward the piano. Tb^y are alone there stilL 
Theo is leaning against the end, with his arms folded, and 
Adele, looking up at him, is talking softly, with a sweet; 
sad face. 

" Ob, Bob !" cries Miss Randall, half defiantly. 

*'0h, Kate! It is an indispnUble fact, my beloved 
sister, and Shakespeare recpgoised it, *that men have 
died and worms have eaten them, but not for love.* 
Wherefore I consider that all yonr gentleman's fiae 
speeches were the purest kind of moonshine ; here's tbe 
colonel, ready to tell the same story— eh, Surelle ?" 

He claps a friendly hand upon Surelle's shoulder, al 
which the other turns his head, with that unconscious 
hauteur^ only half tolerant, which gives infinite offense to 
a good many people—not to Bob Asheton. 

" Speak up, Adonis-- what's yonr opinion of dying for 
love, as a general thing ?" 

What will he say ? One horrible minute's hush, and 
then the voice, whose every change I know so well, an- 
swers them and me. 

"That, of all coward's resources, that is the easiest." 

" Spoken like an oracle t" cries Bob, whom no accents 
from the mouth of mortal were ever known to awe. Again 
I see Adele's face raised toward him, and her lips move ; 
I tnm away, with a strange sickness at my hearty from tba 
sight of them* 

Somebody says "Cards," and a whist-table is imme- 
diately formed, with the elder Randalls, Mrs. Asheton and 
Theo, while the rest of us unite in b^zique. After all, 
I am no enemy to those bits of pasteboard, tiresome as I 
usually find them ; they save one a good deal of wasted 
breath, a good many rough jnrs in conversation, and a 
vast cudgeling of one's brains for harmless themes, that 
shall miss everybody else's weak points, and spare one's 
own from abrasion. So T sit down to the round game, 
and am quiet, while the rest are uproarious, and hear, and 
do not hear, Bob's stream of noise and nonsense, and the 
girls' laughter. I can't help seeing how all the while 
Adele's eyes rise from her cards, away toward that other 
table, and rest on my husband's face with the sharp scru- 
tiny I have noted before But they always come back 
smilingly, and she never misses a word that is said, or for- 
gets to clear that intent frown from her forehead, as she 
joins in with her own sweet voice snd smile. 

I am glad when it is all over ; glad when we have eaten 
and drank, and looked at the "views"— Mrs. Asheton's 
pride and joy, to which she sits me down for good three- 
quarters of an hour, pouting her minute explanations in 
my ear, while I close my eyes in secret behind the stereo- 
scope — glad when the smiling muscles of my face are 
allowed to relax in sore fatigue, and I may put on my 
hat and say Good-night, and perjure myself, for polite- 
ness' sake, with the parting declaration of " a delightfnl 
evening." 

The fault is in myself, I know; I can blame no one 
for sparing any exertion to make it auch in truth ; but it 
is a relief to lean back in the soft comer of the carriage 
and shut my eyes, and draw one great, long breath thai 
seems to rest me. I shut my eyes, because it is not so 
dark as to hide the figure facing me, and I would rather 
be unconscious of it if I can. 

" Are you tired ?" it asks, hearing the sigh. 

" No<*yes, rather. How well Lottie looks, doesn't she f" 

"I have not the slightest idea.*' 

I attempt no other remark, and not a word is Mid lot 
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the re&t of the driTe, nniil we reach home and in the par- 
lor» where only the firelight is shining mddily, and the 
gas tamed low. I throw my wrap on a ohair, and paose 
one minnte bj the blaze, whil6 1 pnll off mj glove ; and 
as I stand there, the scrap of lace handkerchief half 
tacked in my aam6Didre slips down. Theo stoops and 
picks it np, bnt he does not retnm it immediately, and so 
I hold out my hand with a careless '* Thanka" 

*' Can't I cTen hold one thing that belongs to yon ?" he 
says, staring at me hard in the firelight My hand shrinks 
back again' qniokly enough. 

'* Yon are tearing it to pieces,'' I say, coldly ; he is 
twisting it ronnd his hand with fierce, hurried fingers that 
spoil the dainty cobweb of lace. 

** I rain everything I toabb," he matters, with a bitter, 
low laugh. ** There, take it I Vou've touched it, and held 
it, and breathed on it, and it isn't for me I" 

He giyes it back to me ; but our two hands meet in an 
instant's contact, and quick as lightning his has shut 
over my palm and the bit of lace together. 

" Oolonel Surelle, you are hurting me I" 

His fingers loosen instantly, but he does not let me go — 
no, I am snatched nearer to him, nearer still in the dark 
shadow and the dull red glow, till I feel his breath' on my 
hair, and his face is very close to me. 

'* You have hurt me from first to last," he says between 
his teetb. " My God I what are you women made of ? 
Are they all alike — all so quick to forget ? Have you for- 
gotten, Nannie ? or do yoit ever think, just for one minute, 
that I'm the same man you used to put your arms around 
and kissi, and creep so close to? Nannie, Nannie, can 
you forget it, when I feel you there night and day, and 
my heart's bleeding to death for you ? You never used 
to shudder when I kissed you ! Why don't you speak to 
me ?" he says, passionately. " Does my touch freeze yon 
down to your very heart, that you can't say one word ?" 

** I cannot talk to you when you are so ^^ when you 
won't Usten to me," I say, trying to be quiet, not even to 
tremble in his arms ; for I am afraid of him down to the 
least nerve in my body. 

**I do listen to you ; I am quiet," he answers, but he 
never lets me go. 

**I know that I hurt yon— I never forget it ; how can I, 
when I'm as miserable as you are ? I wish you bad never 
Been me, or cared for me at least ; some other woman 
might have made you happy." 

••If I had never seen you ?" he repeats, bitterly. ''I'd 
have gone down to my grave a godless, despairing man, 
who never knew what the sweetness was in a woman's 
kiBS. You were the one woman in the world to me — it 
would have been empty of all love or goodness if you 
had never crept up to my side, Nannie !" 

The strong voice breaks down in a great tearless sob, 
wrung from his heart's depths ; his eyes rest on me, dry 
. and burning, but all the tears ever wept could not be so 
nnutterably piteous. 

•'Don't wish that I had never seen you ; you — you have 
given me what no other of Gk>d's creatures could have 
given ; you've made life worth living, and been my heaven, 
and — whatever comes, oh, Nannie 1 I've had you once all 
my own I" 

Then he pushes me from him, with hands that tremble 

- like a weak woman's ; and he strides across the room, out 

of the dull shining of the fire, and I see him drop his 

head down on his arms, on the carved prie-dieu, where 

' I knelt a little while since to listen to Challis Aubura. I 

stand all alone just as he left me ; that grasp of his 

^ over my hand has bruised it with my heavy wedding-ring, 

and I look at it. 



I think I saw clearer in the firelight that minnte than I 
had seen by any daylight lately past There were oerfoia 
words HM 1 read in the darkness, bright as if written in 
flames — words that I had said, and he had heard, when he 
s>ip|)ed that gold band over my finger, and Ch>d had 
seemed so near ns in our great rapture of loving. The 
love was dead— or never had been at all, except in a fever- 
ish fancy— but Qod was above us still, and the words were 
spoken, and the vow held fast I looked down at my 
ring, and at the bruised red mark that ached and hurt ; I 
went over to my husband's side^ in the dark, and laid thai 
hand on his shoulder. 

••Theo!" 

He started up, looking at me with quiojE, wild eyes. 

••Theo, I have come to say — Do what you please with 
me ; I am yours." 

••Nannie r 

••Remember," I cried, shrinking back as he flung his 
eager arms around me — ••remember, I don't love you, and 
I never shall But I am your wife ; I was mad and mis- 
erable and wicked when I tried to forget it I have no 
right, because I was mistaken in myself, to make yonr life 
wretched. Take me if you will ; let your life be what it 
was before." 

He turns my face to the firelight — it isn't so dark bnt 
that I can see his dimly, and we look at each steadily — not 
long. 

•'Do you think I am brute enough," he says, hoarsely^ 
••to listen to you? If I thought I could sink so low, 
I'd kill myself here, at your feet, sooner than be tempted 
to such imutterable baseness I When your love went, 
it took all there was of sweetness in my life with it. I 
could sooner hold you dead in my arms, and fancy you 
were warm, than take you there now, when my tonch 
makes your very flesh creep with aversion t Yoa ate 
safe from me, Nannie. When the day comes that I can't 
say that in my own heart, that day it shall stop beating 
for ever." 

He lets me go, and I slip down on the floor and bury 
my face in my hands. I hear him cross the room, and 
I know that he never lingers to look back at me^ bai 
hurries out of the sight of his temptation — away frpm 
me and the part of himself that stays with me ; ^d 
the dying flre, that was almost choked with ashes on the 
hearth, goes out too, and leaves me all alone, in the oold 
and darkness and the dead of night 



CHAPTER IX. 

" timid soul ! that struggling to be free 
Art more engaged !" —HamleL 

It has been snowing — lazily and intwmittently — for 
twenty-fonr hours, and now the snnshine bl^^es ont again 
in a pure field of Una overhead, upon a field of white 
that is only less pure, below. That is, in the square op-^ 
posite my windows, where the paths have not yet been 
trodden down and blackened by hurrying feet ; in the 
streets, the white miracle is fouled already, and mire and 
snow struggle about evenly for preoedenoe at the oroesing- 
point of the two wide thoronghfare& 

I have read Fronde faithfully all the mcnmiug, and 
mistily followed the line of his argument tiiroug^ a vast 
number of pages, and raveled with him the tangled 
skeins of afliairs, in the days of tiiat ill-naed and baselj 
misrepresented eighth Henry. I have lingered over the 
short interlude of luncheon, and wished that some one 
would come in— Lottie or Kate— -to brighten the day in- 
doors a little ; and have made up my mind to go out my* 
self, and changed it again in pure indolence, ^f a 
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-times, when Mr. Anbturn is annonnoed to me. He comes 
in with a breath of freshness from the clear, wintry day, 
«nd a little bit of Spring beside, in the shape of a bon- 
^vet of his beloved violets — Ghallis never gave me roses 
in his life. 

"Yon have not been onti I suppose?" 

'*No," I tell him ; <*I am too lazy to stir from the fire." 

'*Bat yon ought not to lose such a glorious day— and 
this snow is the last of the season, I shoald think ; the 
roads are in superb condition by the Park. I've driven 
round there purposely, to see if they were flt^ and I want 
jou to drive up again with me — will you not, Nannie ? 
The sleigh is waiting for you — mayn't I hope," he says, 
pleadingly, as I hesitate, "for the great happiness of 
giving you jast a trifling pleasure like this ?" 

" You're very kind, but — I — yes, IwiU go," I say, 
hastily, stifling down a curious rejuctance that came over 
me while he spoke. Strange that so often as I see Ghal- 
lis Auburn there is always the same vague barrier for 
him to beat down, risen up between us since I saw 
him last ! 

••You wiQ? I thank [you a thousand times," he says, 
lighting up with pleasure. "You will get ready at once, 
won't you ? I would not have you lose a minute of this 
beautifol sonshine." 

"I'll leave you with the piano, then," I answer, and so 
nm away to my room, and Annette's tender offices. I 
am thoroughly in the mood now for just such a drive, and 
wrap myself in my furs, and pull on my gloves with a 
dash of pleasant excitement new to me of late — ^I am 
«Ten rather glad of Annette's 'compliments on the effect 
^f black velvet «nd chinchilla, and look at it in the glass 
with faint admiration ; yanity will never be quite dead in 
me, I suppose, whatever- hard blows Fate may deal at my 
salient traits. 

ChalUs is not at the piano when I step out into the 
|>arlor again ; he is standing by the centre-table, look- 
ing down at a book in his hand. 

* Have I kepi you waiting very long ? Have you been 
amndng yourself with Froude V* 

"No ; I plead guilty to having searched this cherished 
Uttle volume of yours," he j^ays, holding up Owen Mere- 
dith's poems, in their dainty London dress. " I saw one 
marked verse, and I could not resist picking out the rest ; 
it was too much like stealing my Nannie's confidence, I 
know." 

"Not at all," I answer, flushing a little, as I look down 
to button my glove. "I always mark bits here and there 
as I read ; it is a woman's trick, you know. Thanks " — 
as he takes my hand to help me in the process of fasten- 
ing the new Jonvins. 

"The book is from your husband, is it not?" 
; "Yes." My wrist twitches suddenly, and I bite my lip. 

"Pardon ! did I hurt you ? There" — and he releases 
ine~"I could not avoid seeing the inscription on the 
first leaf as I opened it, and I was struck with the writing. 
I judged it to be Colonel Sarelle's : it is curiously indexi- 
cal of the nian, I should say." 

He has picked up the volume again, and looks at the 
psge, entirely filled by a few scrawled words : 

"Little Nannie-r- 

** Love me 
For what / am — no hero, but a man 
Stm loving thee." 

1 ttflse — almost snatch — it from him, with a burning 
cheek. 
"What do you mean?" 
"Simply that it eipresses the inborn nature ; a man of f 



a higher stamp and finer instincts would subdue his hand 
in writing to or for any lady, and refine it infinitely for 
the woman he loved." Challis Auburn speaks without 
the faintest disturbed inflection in his voice ; my rude- 
ness, like that of a pettish child, is allowed to pass 
without comment 

"I don't think I understand you at all," I say, in a 
tone which, I am aware, precludes the possibility of his 
enlarging upon and elucidating his theory of handwrit- 
ings, even if he had so intended. The bright mood of 
five minutes ago is suddenly stricken dead. I don't care 
to go out with Challis Aubarn now ; and yet I pass down- 
stairs in silence, and out into the street 

He wraps me up warmly in the big soft sleigh-robes, and 
makes me luxuriously comfortable ; and, falling in with 
the stream that sets Parkward, we scud up the avenue ' 
beloved of New York's heart, past the gray Obelisk, past 
the broad glittering white square, and the hotels, and the 
tide of afternoon loungers picking their wet way along 
the snowy sidewalks. Before the doors of the Hogenoamp 
mansion stands a showy sleigh with a gorgeously liveried 
coachman, awaiting the pleasure of the fair Augusta — 
who, even as we pass, emerges magnificently in purple 
velvet with a sweeping train. 

"By-the-way, I have forgotten to ask if you have im- 
proved Miss Hogencamp's courtesy and called yet at No. 
4 - Fifth Avenue ?" I ask Challis, turning to him, with 
a laugh. 

" Miss Hogencamp ?" he repeats, puzzled. " I have no 
recollection of any conrtesies extended me by such a per- 
son; I never heard the name, to my knowledge." 

"Your memory is very treacherous ; I intrpdnced yon 
to her myself." 

"You ?--Surely 1 I remember," lifting his eyebrows ex- 
pressively. "I remember the fact of the introduction, 
and now I recall iihe lady ; certainly," he says, with a 
faint, fastidious curve of the lip^ "I have nai called on 
Miss Hogencamp. I have been nowhere, in fact, except to 
pay my devoirs to your aunt, Mrs. Elliott" 

"You have seen Aunt May?" 

" I called for the second time yesterday ; I was so un- 
fortunate as to miss her the first time. I sat in the old 
room again, Nannie," he says, turning his eyes on me 
with the shadow of a smile, "where you and I parted, 
and lived that day over for the thousandth time ; when 
the door creaked, I could have sworn that you were com- 
ing* softly in, as you did that morning, in the old gray 
cashmere, with the bit of scarlet in your hair ; just as I 
have seen you in dreams, by day and night, half queen, 
half child " 

"Don't r' I cry, with a trembling lip. "I can't bear 
to think or speak of all that— I never do I" 

"But for four years it has been my life, Nannie ; that 
little phantom has followed me everywhere, rnling my 
thoughts and actions as no reality of any other woman 
could. Do you never look back to that time ?" he asks, 
tenderly. 

" I hate to look back on any part of my life ; I always 
did. There are few enough people, I imagine, who care 
to repember what they have done or left undone within 
any five years of their lives." 

Challis looks away at the sky and murmurs something 
about "raveling oat our weaved-up follies." Then, after 
a little pau&e, he resumes in another voice : 

"Mrs. Elliott spoke a good deal of Colonel Surelle ; she 
seems to regard him very favorably, Nannie." 

"Yes, Aunt May always liked him." { "^ 

" It was through Miss Asheton that )f otrmet him, she 
tells me ; he was an old friend of hers ?" 
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.There is a peooliar inflection to his tone in this half 
qneation, half assertion ; « tonoh of something that jars. 

«* Colonel Surelle was an intimate friend of Mr. Ashe- 
lon's— Adele's brother/' I reply, distinctly. 

*'Ahl It is carions,** says Ohallis, dreamily, <*what 
ideas ono takes from the barest mention of a name or an 
incident. I drew the inference, either from Mrs. Elliott's 
tone or her manner, that Oolonel Snrelle had been exdn- 
siyely the friend of Miss Asheton— that there had been 
some flirtation, or something even deeper, between them." 

*'Yon are entirely mistaken,'* I answer. "There was 
never anything of the sort 1" It is dne to Adele, is it not, 
to answer him so ? What could Aant May have said, to 
indaoe snch a fancy in his mind ? 

<« Perhaps it was not wholly Mrs. Elliott's doing," he 
says, as if replying to my secret thoaght& '*I saw Miss 
Asheton with your husband a day or two ago, in Broad- 
way, and something struck me — a mere shade of ex- 
pression, I suppose, a look or 'a movement ; you know 
how unreasonable one's intuitions are, when they are sifted 
down to the foundations, and yet how strong in their hold 
upon the mind." 

He says it quietly, but he lets me see that his belief is 
quite unshaken — his conviction of the "something deeper " 
between my husband and Delle Asbeton. I know when 
he saw them together : Theo told me that he had met 
Adele, and had brought me some trifling message from 
her; but little as I thought of it then, I am vaguely stirred 
now by the suggestions in this quiet, low voice that tells 
the story afresh. 

" What a bright face Miss Asheton has ! She is pecu- 
liarly the type of woman called ' fascinating ' by average 
people, and who fascinates average men ; but I remember 
thinking long ago," he says, looking at me, " that she was 
not a person adapted, either by nature or circumstances, 
to be my Nannie's chosen and intimate friend." 

•• Why not ?" I ask, quietly and involuntarily. •• I used 
to be very fond of Delle I" 

" I know it ; but your very words now imply that yon 
were mistaken in her." 

" I don't think I ever was mistaken in Dalle ; I am not 
so fond of her now, simply because— because I have out- 
grown the era of intimate friendships, I suppose, or of 
being very fond of anybody. I like a great many things 
about her just as I always did." 

"I think," he says, slowly and seriously, "that Miss 
Asheton is a thoroughly dangerous woman. I confess to 
an intense repugnance to ever seeing you closely thrown 
together. Forgive me for disparaging your friend," turn- 
ing to me with a smile ; " I cannot resist telling you 
my convictions, Nannie." 

" It is very absurd to think so about Delle Asheton," I 
answer, decidedly. "You will learn to think differently 
under the influence of : your friend, Dr. Welles. Did you 
know that he was devoting himself exclusively to her this 
Winter?" . 

" I have seen something of the kind," Cballis says, but 
ho speaks abstractedly, looking past me into the .crowd. 
We have' reached the entrance to the Park, in a confusion 
of glancing sleighs and fast horses and jingling bells. 
" Am I mistaken, Nannie, or is not that a former acquaint- 
ance of yours— Mr. De Forest ?" 
- 1 look up, and see close upon us the unmistakable fea- 
tures of that luckless old admirer of mine, leaning forward 
in a little one-seated sleigh, with another man beside him 
and the ribbons in his hand. He is staring full at me, 
eagerly and, as I see, amazedly. The undisguised aston- 
ishment of the look brings the blood into my cheeks as I 
Itow to him. 



"I seldom forget a face," says Ohallis, quietly, "and I 
— ^remembef Mr. De Forest very well." 

Ah, I remember, too I I can see the white standard of 
flowers now, and smell the tuberoses that sweetened the 
room that morning, when Ohallis asked me for a toufoit* 
ntdrd / — Jim's flowjsrs, with whose beauty I wanted to plants 
the. sting of jealousy in my lover's heart If those roe— ■ 
and camellias had never been sent— if that freak bad! 
never crept into my brain to Ibrment Ohallis— if that om*- 
morning's work had never been done, how wonld my life 
have looked to me to-day ? t 

"Does he visit you stiUr ' 

I think aU this in the second's space between two dansee^ 
in Oballis's sentence, and rouse myself to answer the last. 

" I haven't seen Mr. De Forest since I— since DecembeCi. 
He visited me before that just as he always has done." 

" Still the old story ?" lifting his deKoate eyebrowK 
"Ah, Nannie, who enters into your life Mves all hope- 
behind I" . • ■' . . -.• i . 

He says it softly, as if to himself alone ; looking away be«^ 
fore him, where the shining snow-swells rise sharp agaioat^ 
the walls of heaven. The shadows are reaching furtberw 
in long blue lines over the glittering fields ; gleams of gold 
touch the frozen billows here and there, and the sky is ell 
golden in the west, where the sun is getting lower, stoop* 
ing down to kiss the white horizon. As we skim smoothlj^ 
over the hard-b^ten roads, round the sweeping eaxwem 
between thickset evergreens, and my eyes, passing oirar- 
all these nearer things, rest on that untroubled, splendid 
calm of coldr fair away, I am gradually growing as qoiet ee- 
the day's last hour. When I am with Ohallis, there axe* 
two states of feeling perpetually at odds in my breast ; e 
tumult of uncertainty and sickening distrust snd in— 
curity on one side, and on the other, a hushed, tranoellice 
calm, that I suppose is most like the influence following^ e- 
mesmerist's passes. It is as I told him long ago— two ne- 
tures locked in one breast; two Nannies, of whom one 
worships, and one shrinks from him ; and always, little 
by little, the loving half of me grows stronger with oon^ 
tact, and triumphing, folds up my senserjn a great calm, 
contented just to be near him, and forgetting the strugcf]^ 
that has gone by. 

"I wish I could hear you play jost now, Ohallis." 

"Are you as thirsty for music as you used to be? X' 
have never written down an air or a fantasie, petUe, that I 
did not long to interpret for you, and wonder how joa 
wonld receive it You shall hear them all ; it is so that £. 
kept my jonmal, Nannie, and kept it for you to read.** 

"Do you think music is a positive language ?" I aak^ 
half doubtfully. 

" Surely 1 Do not you ? A subtle language, that onl^ 
the few can learn— but to them, most fully and completal^ 
expressive of every want and every mood of the soaL 
Ton should study music more seriously, Nannie. Yoq 
have neglected it, have you not, lately ?" 

" I never really studied, you know ; I hate my owe 
miserable stammerings over the keys, but I want to Asor- 
music all the time. I have thought so often if I could 
only hear you play— just once. I have been * thirsty for 
it,' as you say, many and many a time." I 

"I want you to have plenty of music this Spring;, 
enough to lead you beyond that stage of 'stammering' 
that you detest so. You have heard Bubinstein, have 
you not ?*' ■ 1 

" Once," I answwr ; remembering — " memory serves me 
so well !" — ^where and how it was ; in Baltimore, with 
Theo beside me, in the second week of our wandering- 
honeymoon. 

"Bat yon cm Bc\rce}j±e saiJ to have heard him, thett 
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^-at least to know him,** layi] Challia, eagerly. "Is it 
]fK)e8ible 70a have miised his oonoerts in New Tork ? This 
ishlslasfc week ; jon will go with me one night, will yon 
(ot| Nannie ?*' 

*'I don't know— jes, I think," I answer with a second's 
f agoe heeitation. *' I should like to hear mnaio with jon» 
CbaUis." 

'*Yon will hare no objections of Colonel Sorelle's to 
combat, I suppose f be asks, with an emphasis that brings 
the color np to the Tory edges of my hair. 

"No,** I say, simplyt and turn away my head. 

"If yon have no engagement for to-morrow evening, I 
should prefer yonr going then ; I happen to know the 
programme, and there are two or three bits that I want 
you to hear partionlarly. Shall we name to • morrow, 
Nannie?" 

"I suppose so. I don't know of anything to prevent 
mj going," I say. Tmly there is nothing I Theo will be 
—I wonder where l--any where ont of my sight Well, 
I have driren him to it, and I hare no right to fret my 
loul over his solitary hours, hare I f 

So it is decided that I shall hear Bubinstein to-morrow 
night with Ohallis. As we make the circuit of the Park, 
and strike into Fifth Avenue again, he talks to me, not 
about ourselves, bnt abont the mnsic that, after all, is 
•nly a part of himself ^a part that does not stir any pain 
or antagonism in me, and so I love it best and rest in it 
wholly. The dying light, the soft, darkling gray and 
amber clearness in the sky; the smooth, swift motion 
and the chiming langhter of the bells, and his low-tooed 
voice mixing in with it, as he brings all sorts of harmonies 
an 1 celestial symphonies before my half-sleeping fancy — 
all these soothing, sweet things mingle in one dream of 
contentment I conld slide on for ever in this fashion, 
without change, without weariness, drinking in the in- 
flaences of time and season, and the man beside me. Bnt 
it all comes to a rongh end as we stop before the hotel 

There is a light in my windows, and a shadow is mov- 
ing across the lace curtain — ^I kbow whose. 

"Will yon come up with me, Oballis?" I ask, with an 
impulse indefensible, but— pure womauly, in its cruelty. 
Yes, Ohallis will ; I follow him np the wide, shallow stairs, 
pass in, as he opens the door for me — and face Oolonel 
Sarelle standing in the middle of the parlor with his cigar 
in his hand. 

He stares straight past me at the other man ; I see his 
fall month make itself a thin line under the mustache, 
and his right hand twitches, and then cliuohes tight ; I 
think, if it conld have shut oter a pistol just then, there 
ironld have been but one man standing up in the room, 
and Ohallis Auburn's adieux would have been for ever. 
Bnt he behaves like a modern civilized man, and simply 
bows— ignoring utterly the very slight movement of Ohal- 
lie's hand, and keeping his own shut over its murderous 
yearning. 

"Ob; OoJptMl Sorellel I am fortunate in meeting 
yonJ^jHiffuhallis, in his moat insinuating voice. "It is 
noe that I*ve always been so unlucky as to miss, in 
calling upon madame." The words are nothing — it is the 
tone that carries a meaning with it. As I unfasten my 
heavy fur-lined wrap, Theo steps forward and takes it oif ; 
and by the unsteady sweep of his hand against my shoul- 
ders, I know I have put his self-control to the bitterest 
tost, and am sorry — as I always am, too late. 

" Did Annette tell you I bad gone to drive with Mr. 
Auburn f" I ask, without looking at him. 

"She told me ; Pm glad that you have been out," bojb 
mj husband, speaking fast, "it was such a bright after- 
noon. I am indebted to Mr. Auburn for his conrtesv :" 



and he looks Ohallis straightly in the face with his fierce 
blue eyes. Ohallis bows. 

"A most selfish attention on my part ; it is a marked 
privilege to me to escort Mrs. Sorelle. And, apropos of 
playing escort — I have begged her to accompany me to* 
morrow evening to Bnbinstein's last concert ; I trust that 
I shall have Oolonel Surelle's kind permission to attend 
her? I think the music will be a sincere pleasure to 
Buoh an ardent lover as she is." 

Oolonel Surelle takes one quick breath— that is all 
" My wife's pleasure is mine, always," he answers, stiffly. 
And he stands up straight and inhospitable, with the fur 
cloak over his arm, resting slightly against mj prie-dieu; 
Ohallis can scarcely linger under the circumstances. 

"To-morrow evening, then," he says, turning to me ; 
"I shall call for you a trifle early— I know," smiling, 
"how you always disliked arriving at a concert or play 
just on Him. Au pkdsir "~ and he bows over my hand — 
"I trust I shall have the happiness of meeting you more 
frequently, Oolonel Surelle V* 

Another bend of that most haughty head — the door 
closes, and I walk rapidly across the room and ring the 
bell for Annette, without daring to look up in his face. 
What will he say to me ?— nothing ? it seems so ; he 
drops the cloak in a heap on the floor, and goes straight 
to his own room. . 

CHAPTEB X. 
" Trifles, Ught as ahr .** ^(XhOo. 

No sooNBB had Theo gone on his way to Wall Street, 
next morning, than I unlocked my secretary, and sat 
down, with notepaper before me and pen in my hand, 
and the first thing I wrote was the address on the en- 
velope — **Mr. Ohallis Auburn." I gave myself no time 
for meditation, but dashed down half a doien lines, with 
impulsive dispatch, folded, and sealed them up. This was 
what I had to say : 

" Please don*t take any trouble about seats for the concert this 
STening, as I have changed my mind, and concluded not to go. I 
trnst you will pardon my breakiDg the engagement. 

** Yours, sincerely, Nannie Subbllb.** 

Lest I should change my mind again in five minutes, 
I called Annette and ordered the missive sent at once. I 
think I felt better when it was gone ; it was very odd, bnt 
the image of Mr. Auburn this morning brought with it a 
chill of repugnance — an uncanny sensation, a little dis- 
trustful, a little fearful I wonder if all women are made 
up of nerves and moods as I beliete I am? I sup- 
pose not; there are steady women who "know their 
own minds" — blessed, blessed knowledge 1 — reasonable 
women, whose feelings move according to the laws of 
cause and efieot, and — more blessed still, perhaps — serene 
women who don't feel at all ; and not one of these, be 
she more or less intensely typical of her class, could com- 
prehend just what fierce storms wake up in me at a breath 
or touch, or what sudden shiftings of love and disgust 
sway my life this way and that, and make and mar it Is 
it the soul of some uneasy ancestor, I wonder, crept into 
the fiesh and blood of this last Delamayne ?— troubled 
with old memories and instincts, mled yet by old im- 
pulses, and half conscious of the life of a hundred years 
ago ? Perhaps that is why love and detestation for one 
man fight in my breast and are never still— it is the nine- 
teenth-century woman in me that yields to him, and the 
old, transmigrated essence of some great-greatgrand- 
mother that stirs np rabellion against his monarchy. 

What nonsense I am thinking I I will go out ; it is a 
bright, sunny morning, and I will go and see Delle 
Asbeton* Delle b<»5» upbraided me tenderly of late for tb-* 
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mitj of my visitB ; 1*11 go and spend the morning with 
her. and do my duty as a woman by being ftooiable and 
gossipy, and whatever else is expected of female friends 
who "drop in." So, without sending for the coupd 
which it is my delight dtdly to eommand, I prepare to 
walk forth, with a little bit of work in my pocket, in the 
direction of Thirty-fourth Street 



and drawing-board nnder her arm, and a paintbnish in her 
month ; Mrs, Asheton is a dabbler in watercolors, and ia 
considered to haye a brilliant fancy in the iUamination of 
texta 

'*0h ! very glad to see yon, Nannie — I was afraid it 
was a stranger, and jnst stepped into the next room with 
my work. I'm very much engaged jost now on some 
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•• My dear Nan, am I dreaming ?" cries Delle, receiymg 
nie with her warmest embrace. *< After the neglect with 
which I have been treated, I tbink Vm a perfect saint to 
kiss yon at all I There, take yonr things off instantly^ 
youVe come to stay, haven't yon ? Mamma, it's only Nan- 
nie !" — opening the door into the room wbitlier Mrs. 
Asheton seems to have fled on the announcement of a 
visitor. She emerges with great readiness, a portfolio 



little mottoes for my yonng housekeepers *' — seating 
herself bnstliogly at the little table by the window. 
*'We think we have found a satisfactory nest for them 
at last" 

** Indeed 1" I say, beamingly. Delle grimaces behind 
a Japanese fan. 

**Ninety-fi|tl^ Street .and Madison Avenue," she re» 
marks. *' Mamma is perfectly bent on banishing those 
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poor wretebes up there^ and Fve made private arrange- 
ments with Mrs. Randall to be adopted in Loitie's plaoe 
in ease of enoh a move. 

"The sitnation is a very desirable one," says Mrs. 
A8het3n with some severity. " Pare air and high ground, 
and barely a stone's-throw from the Park ; I am nrg- 
ing Bob very atrongly to secure it. Belle's tastes are sd 



"I sincerely hope, lor my own sake, thai Lottie won't 
emigrate quite so far," I remark. *'I don^t aee half 
enough of her as we kre situated how."' * 

'* Nobody sees iier, my dear, *^ says Delle, ''except the 
inhabitants of liivingston Plaoe ; she sits and adores an 
imaginary Bob fdl day, and a taogibie one all the evening. 
I never saw quite such an absurd specimen of a bride. 




CONSBQUIKCB.'^— DRA.WN BY BDWARD R. KING. 



-exclusively metropolitan that she sees no advantages in 
any spot but a rattling thoroughfare." 

"Exactly sol" cries Miss Asbeton. "Nan, I admit 
that I jast die of envy every time I look out of your 
parlor - windows — ^you are in just the situation, short of 
paradise, that I should select !" 

She laughs and so do I — I wonder if the same thought 
atrikes us both, as she speaks those ** true words in jest"? 



** Ah'l love matches are not common nowadays !" inter- 
jects her mother with a profound shake of the head. 
''Lottie is one of the few girls / know who has married 
from one unmixed motive I" 

"Why, I can name you half a dozen who have done so," 
I remark, cheerfully. "What do you think of the young- 
est Oston girl, who was led to the hymeneal altar, as the 
papers say, by that horrible old widower? and Carrie 
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Olarkt who married the rieh little Yim fiejden last week f 
Nobody oould qaeation the unmixed natareiof their mo- 
tives. It was lore of the purest kiad, I'm sare, for dia- 
monds and oaahmeres and foor-in-hands^not a drop of 
any other sentiment thrown in !** 

Mrs. Asheton utterly sooms to answer me by any other 
sign than a short sni£f of disgust 

*' Jnst imagine that little bmte Van Hejden V* ones 
AdelSb warmly ; *' a perfect ape, bnif eyelashes and pink 
eyes, and the most oonoeited wretch, always imagining 
every woman to be breaking her heart for him I Jennie 
McGregor told me that he kissed his hand to a girl in one 
of the back seats, las he was walking down the aisle after 
the oeremony, with Oarrie on his arm f 

*' Delle, don't repeat such Tolgar gossip V* says Mrs. 
Asheton, seyerely. 

** Mamma I would you deprive two women of their 
dearest privilege — picking their friends and all their be- 
longings to pieces ? What are weddings for, I should 
like to know, if not to give our acquaintances something 
to criticise ? Nan, did you never feel a larking wonder 
as to what was being whispered about yours behind the 
scenes?** 

" Not the faintest ; I oould predicate with perfect cer- 
tainty what each person said. Tre heard it all before^ yon 
know." 

" Well, I can t^ll you, for one thing, that there wasn't a 
dissenting voice among the women as to the charms of the 
bridegroom, nor two opinions among the men regarding 
the bride — farther than that, deponent saith not," laughs 
Delle. " Nan, how is the colonel, by-tbe-way ?" She asks 
this polite question with curious indifference, and there is 
an ill-concealed inclination in the comers of her mouth to 
smile — which I do not understand. 

"'Very well, thank you—at least he has confessed to 
nothing amiss in my hearing." 

** Has Jim De Forest called on you ?" 

'*No ; I saw him yesterday, passed him, that is." 

**Ia the street? Didn't you speak?" 

*' No ; I was— we both, in fact, were— driving in the 
Park, and exchanged bows from our respective eleigbs." 

'* Ton were with the colonel, I sappose," says Delle, 
carelessly. "Did -he recognize poor Jim in amicable 
fashion ? What murderous looks those two used to ex- 
change, to be sure 1" she says, laughing at the remem- 
brance. 

"Colonel Surelle was not with me; I went with Mr. 
Aubam," I reply, coolly. Mrs. Asheton looks up over 
her speotacies — stares, I shoald rather say, uodisguisedly. 

'* Oh !" says Delle, twisting her fan about between her 
face and the fire, and shooting a glance at me under cover 
of its manoaavres. " Isn't it odd, when you think of it, 
how many generations of adorers poor Jim has survived, 
eh, Nannie ? He used to be horribly jealous of Challls, 
don't you know ?" 

"If I remember rightly, he was chronically jealous of 
all the men of my acquaintance," I remark, fitting on my 
thimble. Delle moves her chair, to examine my work 
more closely and fall into raptures over the pattern of the 
stripe I am embroidering. 

"What exquisite colors — and how nicely you work. 
Nan I — That was always] one thing I admired in Mr. Au- 
burn," she says, reverting abruptly to my last sentence — 
" he seemed so perfectly free from petty jealousy ; he had 
such perfect confidence in you, Nannie" — looking pen- 
sively and tenderly reproachful at me. "I always 
thought him such a noble character, poor fellow 1" 

" Mr. Auburn had quite an ideril nature," observes 
Mrs. Asheton. blandly, over her illumination. "A rare 



oombination of qualities ; I should like to meet it again, 
and stod^ it By-the-way," she says, abruptly and unsus- 
pectingly, " how does the colonel chime with him ? Do 
they like each other ?" 

Oh, to crush down this hot, shameful blush that monnta 
and mounts, and bums like a fire in my face I I wish 
Delle were dead, or blind, sitting there and watching me 
with that mockery of hateful compassion t 

"Beally, I don't think either one has had an opportun- 
ity of judging the other," I answer, raging internally — 
externally, tolerably serene, I hope. "Mr. Aubom was 
remarking to the colonel, last night, that he had beeo 
most unlucky in his calls, almost always chancing in 
when he was out" 

There is a pause— I fancy, that it is a marked oneii 
Delle breaks it first, by rising, and searching over tha 
litter of books and magazines on the oentre-table. 

"Nan, have you seen my new autograph- book ? I ex* 
pect you to scribble something in it while you're sitting 
here, so please put down that bit of work and collect your 
ideas. Isn't it a beauty ?" 

She hands me the book— Rassia leather, gilt monogram,, 
gilt elasp, and illuminated title-page — as I open it, and 
glance at the twisted scrollwork, foliage, and medisoval 
lettering in scarlet and gold and green, something dropa 
from between the leaves— a letter. 

Delle gives a little start, and snatches it, but I have> 
seen the address— I know the writing. It is a black, bold 
scrawl; the "unsubdued" and hurrying chirography of 
Colonel Theo Surelle, unmistakable to any eyes, and dou- 
bly so to mine ; and the sharply stamped and dear post- 
mark stares me just as vividly in the face — " April 2d "^ 
that was yesterday. 

I tarn the leaves with a perfectly steady hand, and be-* 
tray no consciousness by so much as a movement of the 
head, the flitter of an eyelash. Adele — more of ao 
adept. Heaven knows, than / am, in the art of self-dis- 
guise, has slipped the letter in her pocket, and in the 
next instant — ^the same breath— her silvery voice goes on 
at my ear : 

"That is Bob's abominable scrawl — he would write 
some nonsense, of course, and he got the book away be- 
fore I could hide it; but just turn over and see what i^ 
delicious little song Dr. Welles has put in— I believe tho 
words and music are both his own." 

"Yes, he writes very prettily, in an amateurish style,** 
I say, looking at the page without seeing a single word. 
Why has Theo been writing to Adele ? why doesn't she* 
tell me ? what is there in this letter to which she cannot 
— or will not — allude ? It must be some mere common- 
place. Pshaw I why do I care, let it be what it may ^ 
And yet I do care. Delle has a strange power to tormeni 
me, and to make me distrust myself, and men and 
women, and everything almost in heaven above or earth 
beneath ; I am not sure of an inch of the ground I standi 
on, when I am with her. 

"Ton must write an original sentiment for me, Nannie,*" 
says her sweet, false voice, as I turn the leaves. " You see- 
I only mean to have my very most particular friends repre* 
sented here, and leave the rest for possible celebrities." 

"I never had an original sentiment in my life ; you ask 
too much of me. Ill write my name, if you wish that 
valuable contribution," and I dip a pen in the ready ink- 
stand that yawns on the centre-table, for Mrs. Asheton'r 
constant convenience. " Where shall I write ?" 

"Anywhere, dear— no, toward the beginning, please; 
I'll leave that right-hand page for the colonel Good gra- 
cious, Nan I" she cries, looking over my shoulder. " Are- 
you dreaming ? Just see what yon've written T' 
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I baye somwled down "Nannie Delamayne," in my 
boldest sweep of the pen. I Isagh, with the blood surg- 
ing np into my f Acew Wa» I dreamhig f Ay, of days last 
yesr, when Delle played a oertain game, not nnlike, per- 
haps, to one that she is moTing now. 

"What an absnrd mistake ! I'm so sorry Fye spoiled 
your page, Delle ! Let me cat it out,** I say, regretfully. 
8he laughs gayly at me. 

"Beally, I have a great mind to leave it there ; to think 
of an old married woman like you. Nan — oyer three 
months, isii*t it? — forgetting your own name! How 
many times hare you done that before, dearest ? I shall 
oertainly tell the colonel of you I" 

" Wliat are you talking about, Delle V* says Mrs. Ashe- 
tOD, looking up. 

"Temporary aberration of intellect on the part of Mrs. 
Oolonel Surelle, mamma. I don't know what's to be done 
with her. Do you thiuk I can trust you to write there 
again to-day. Nan ? or haye your wits quite forsaken 
your* 

I think she had scattered them for a little while, but I 
bring their forces together again, and laugh with her at 
mj ridiculous mistake. Mrs. Asheton, her mind nobly 
abstracted horn common things, withdraws into an artistic 
trance, and pays no more attention to us ; and we talk on, 
and presently it is one o'clock, and I start up and gather 
my bits of work together, Delle entreating me all the while 
to stay to luncheon. 

"I think you're extremely unkind, Nan — such an age 
since you're spent a day with me," she says, in an injured 
tone. " I shall be positiyely hurt if you insist on running 
away, particularly as I'm sure you'ye no engagement at 
home." 

"I|may baye half-a-dozen abroad, mayn't I?" How 
can I eat bread with Delle Asheton to-day f Since that 
letter dropped in my lap, I have seen her by a new light, 
neyer thrown before upon her fair, friendly pretensions ; 
a new, strong instinct has arisen within me, an instinct of 
hatred as well as distrnst. The old deceits I could par- 
don and pity, while I scorned ; but this one, which I dimly 
guess at, has a shade of difference, overstepping the fine 
line that the others barely touched. 

So I roll my strip of canvas up in a bundle, and I per- 
sist in the extreme unkindness of taking an immediate 
departure. I wonder if I have sho^n anything to those 
sharply questioning, keen eyes ! I never can be sure with 
Delle; I always feel as if she saw straight through my 
masqueradings, and laughed in her soul at such shifts and 
disguises as pride now and then puts me to. I wonder — 
ab, I never stop wondering all day, over that bit of paper, 
that careless scrawl of a bold, free hand I What had he to 
say to Delle ? Why did she hide it from me ? Why 
should he have written to her at all, and never spoken of 
it to me ? I forget for the minute, you see, that we are 
playing at "freedom." There is no reason why he should 
lay bare his correspondence, any more than that I should 
have kept my last note to Challis Auburn for him to read. 

I dress myself for dinner in the dress that Theo likes 
best, for some trick of cutting or trimming or shade of 
cdor, or all three ; I stick a scarlet rose in my hair, lin- 
gering a long while over its disposition at precisely the 
right angle from my left eyebrow ; I cross my hair, too, 
in half a dozen different waves before the effect pleases 
me, and the exact degree of glossy tanglement finds 
favor in my eyes. Then I pass out into the parlor, just 
in time to go down to dinner with him, and have no pre- 
liminary pause; but he looks at me — blocks again and 
again, as offceu as he turns his eyes away, and I know the 
words of his face loo well to need his putting into words 



that old story first told me by just such looks, under the- 
Summer aunshine and the Bummer stars. Ah, Delle I T 
have the power over him yet that you never could steal 
from me— and you tried hard. Heaven knows I— Heaven 
forgive me, that I believe you are trying still I 

It is half-past seven when we come up from dinner ; T 
see Theo glance at the clock, and frown and twist hi» 
mustache as he walks away to the window and stares out 
at the night. I take an easy-chair and a book, and dis- 
pose myself precisely as though he were not here, though 
I am conscious to the tips of my fingers of every move- 
ment he makes. 

"It's raining, I think," he remarks, suddenly, turning- 
from the window and coming up to me. 

"Is it? I really think not; it was perfectly clear ai> 
honr ago." 

"It's perfectly black now—" very shortly. I turn the- 
leaves of my book with a preoccupied air. 

" What are you reading ?" drawing closer and leaning- 
an arm on the back of my chair. 
"Ohanning's life of Thoreau." 

" Ton seem to be very much interested in him," he says, 
absently, bending his head over mine and staring straight 
down at me. 

" Bather so ; he is an unique study, as Mrs. Asheton 
would say." 

Something touches my hair, ever so lightly ; it is TheoV 
finger; he strokes it once or twice lingeringly, and aa 
softly as a moth's wing would brush by— straightens him- 
self suddenly and walks away. He wanders up and down 
the room once or twice ; pours a glass of water from the- 
ice-pitcher and drinks it ; lingers at the window a minute, 
looks at his watch and compares it with the clock, and 
sits down ; I keep my eyelashes drooped in a strict sem» 
blance of study, but I glance sideways under them, and 
see him pulling and twisting his mustache unmercifully as* 
he watches me. The hands of the dock creep snail-Uko 
from one little gilt sign to the next — it is three-qusrlera- 
past seven ; five minutes more tick faintly away, and he 
gets up restlessly again, while I sit quiet and undisturbed 
as any of the pictured women on the walls. 

"You had better wrap yourself up when you go out,'*' 
he says, suddenly. "It is very damp." 

"The streets were a little wet to-day," I reply, looking 
up with a puzzled air, ** but I dare say it will be perfectly^ 
dry by to-morrow ; and I'm not at all liable to taking cold 
at any time." 

"I don't mean to-morrow," frowning impatiently. "I 
mean — you are going out to-night, aren't you ? to aome- 
concert or other ?" 

"Oh ! you mean with Mr. Aubnrn. No," I say, care- 
lessly ; "I'm not going; I changed my mind about it 
to-day." 

He starts, and his face flushes ; it is amazed and puz- 
zled, and blissfully happy all at once, and half incredu- 
lous, too, as he repeats, eagerly : 
"You are not going?*' 
"No — ^not this evening." 

The faint emphasis on one word brings a shade over hia 
face in an instant. 
"I thought it was to-night that you spoke of." 
"So it was." 

"You are quite well, aren't you?" he asks, hastily. 
"Perfectly, thanks." 

I close the " Life of Thoreau, " in which I have read pre- 
cisely two lines, about forty times over, since I sat down, 
and push it from me on the table. I rise, he comes close * 
to me and lays an eager hand on my shoulder. . 
"Where are you going ?'5igiti2ed by LiOOglC 
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••To my room ; I'm tired." 

•• Are jon going to lie down ? Stay here, won't yon, 
Nannie ? Lie on the sofa by the fire, and let me stay witU 
yon. J>on't go away, darling V* 

" I couldn't rest comfortably here," I say, quickly, ••! 
want Annette to brush my hair.!' 

*• Oan't I do it ?" laying an unsteady, soft touch on the 
loose masses. •• Nannie, you used^ say " 

•'Impossi- 
ble ! yon 
would only 
make me nerr- 
ona." I move 
away from 
him, without 
another look 
at his sweet, 
warm, eager 
face. Oh, it 
is fair to see, 
and I know the 
power in it. of 
old. I am 
. not the only 
woman who 
has learned 
that leflsoD ! 
Did he look 
80 f o r Delle 
Asheton, I 
wonder? I< 
used to believe 
not ; I osed to 
think that 
only I of all 
the world had 
eyer seen the 
bonnie blue 
eyes transfig- 
nzed with that 
glory, or dark- 
ened with that 
pain. iVbir, I 
haye grown 
wiser; I haye 
learned to 
doubk 

So I turn 
awaj, with no 
de t«i ning 
touch tbis 
time, and go 
to my own 
room •• to 
zest" But in- 
stead of call- 

• ing Annette, I 
lock the door 
earefnlly, and 
fling myself 
impetuously 

' down on the bed. I wrap my arms tight round the pillow, 
. and burrow my lace in it, and cry— cry till the linen is 
•caked, and my smarting eyes haye become teailess. Tbis 
ii the manner in which I choose to take repose.. As for my 
husband, he faUs back on his eyerynight routine^ I tbink, 
tox I hear him shut the parlor-door behmd him presently, 

• and it is all still without for the next three oi four hours. 

(To he continued.) 
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TEMPERANCE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Ok Sunday, October 25th, 1885, the Swiss people, by a 
yote of 229,619 against 157,035 insisted upon an alteration 
in the Federal Oonstitution to enable them to fight withi 
more success the deyil of ••Alkoholismus." During the 
subsequent eighteen months the whole Conf^eration, ererj 
canton and eyery commune, from end to end, has been ex-^ 

citeJly debat- 
ing this ques- 
tion in prepar- 
ation* for the 
day of deci- 
aibn, Sunday, 
May 15th, 
when the en- 
tire people, as 
ultimate soye- 
reign, was call* 
ed to giye its 
definite Yes or 
N o for or 
a g a i n B t the 
terrible 
'•Schnaps- 
pest." The 
total reported 
at Berne , on 
Tuesday, stood 
as follows :— 
Teas, 61,134; 
Nays, 173,091. 
The returns 
from a few 
communes 
haye still to be 
made. The 
••interests'* 
haVe done 
their utmost, 
sparing neith- 
er agitation 
nor money, in 
order to lead 
the people 
astray. But 
the stolid in- 
difference of 
the Switzer to 
electioneering 
argument is a 
traditional fea- 
ture of a de- 
m o c r a c y 
which has 
been actiye for 
ages. He 
makes up his 
own mind and 
quietly waits 
until the day 

of the ••Folks- yote" (the Referendum) to record it. 
Eyen the enthusiasts for the reform of the drink laws 
seem to be astonished at the splendor of their yictory. In 
eyery canton, except the extreme old OalyiniBt Oeneya 
and the equally extreme old Boman Oatiiolic Freiburg, 
little Appensell-inner-Bhoden, and Solothuro, the major* 
ity of the yeas is quite a political and social portent It 
is significant that in Geneya and Freiburg the nays treble 
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«nd qnadrtiple the yeas. It is observable that the vote of 
the ** military,** which is taken separately, is 4 to 1 against 
"^Alkoholismus," The vote of the chief towns is equally 
^remarkable. Thus, Zurich pave 13,263 yeas and only 
'8,226 nays ; Basel, 4881 yeas, 684 nays ; Berne, 4,707 yeas, 
€81 nays ; Lnoerne, 7,080 yeas, 385 nays ; Lansanne, 2,462 
yeas, 618 nays ; Freibnrg (the town as distinct from the 
^canton) was almost equally divided, 760 yeas and 788 
oaya It is evident that the strength of '* Alkoholismns " 
in Switzerland lies in the purely country population. An 
honorable exception is exhibited, however, in the Berne 
districts, which supply the Alpinist with his friendly and 
stalwart guides. In Grindelwald, for instance, there were 
^04 yeas, but only 4 nays ; in Wiminis, 215 yeas, and but 
15 nays, 

TRYING RELATIVES. 

A FEW days ago (says the London Queen) an eloquent 
jprraoher delivered a sermon in a fashionable West-End 
•church upon the virtue of patience. It was a fitting theme 
;for the pulpit, and perhaps not one individual amongst 
that vast congregation would have had it in his power to 
•contradict him when he said to each and to all, *' Ye have 
need of patience." Heaven knows that in this world of 
worries our need of it is indeed great, and we are never 
'the least surprised when our friends tell us they are quite 
out of patience with somebody or something; therefore, 
perhaps, people might have said to themselves that it was 
rather a commonplace text, and they would soon have 
settled themselves down after the usual shower of prelim- 
inary coughs, and prepared to endure to the end, had it 
not been for the mode in which our preacher handled his 
«ubject, and illustrated his text In a few minutes the 
attention of his numerous hearers was riveted on his 
words, and looks of intense interest were fixed on his wan 
and sympathetic face as he delivered sentences which 
seemed to thrill straight home to every heart. " I cannot 
tell, dear brethren," he began, ** what particular need of 
patience each member of this congregation may hava 
You are all perfect strangers to me. I can only speak to 
jou as brother to brother, and tell you how, by virtue of 
my profession, I have become acquainted with the troubles 
<>t others, and learnt how very few of the universal bro- 
therhood there are who have not daily and, perhaps, 
hourly, need of patience. I do not mean those who are 
•easily put out, and declare themselves out of patience on 
•every trivial occasion. No, I allude to those who have 
need of patience year by year, month by month, week by 
week, day by day, and hour by hour ; there is an incubus 
on their lives whicK they must bear. Sometimes they are 
called upon to bear it cheerfully, but it darkens their days 
nevertheless, and patience is called in, the only doctor for 
the case." 8o spake our preacher, and then, with a look 
of almost piteous sympathy, he looked all round him, 
from face to fac», and with a half-reluctant, questioning 
air, he said, ** Perhaps some of you have trying relatives ;" 
and this was the climax. I looked round myself on adl 
the faces in my immediate neighborhood, and noted all 
-the various expressions suddenly called into life and activ- 
ity by the magic spell of that one sentence. There was 
no vacant indifference on one of them. Some looked 
-amused, and glanced at each other as if to say, "Haven't 
-we ?" Others assumed a look of misery ; some only a 
-pained expression ; but the rapt attention proved he had 
struck home to the majority of hearts, and that their 
-" trying relative " stood denounoed before them. And I 
myself ran over in my mind the trying relatives whom I 
«ould reckon within even the oomparatively small radius 



of my individual acquaintance. Husbands and wives, 
mothers and daughters, brothers and sisters, do we not 
all know some whose lives have been positively embittered 
and made miserable by one person of the family ? About 
husbands and wives the less we say the better. If it be 
the husband who is the trying relative, the wife will usu- 
ally conceal the fact to her last gasp. If it be the wife, 
you will seldom or ever hear the hus]i>and say a word 
against her, however wise the world may be as to tiie do- 
mestie misery. But see the little drama* that has been 
acted between that mother and daughter for the last twenty 
years. Might not that girl have married in her early youth, 
had her mother not stood in the way and refused h^ con- 
sent? And why? What was there against the man? 
Nothing sufficient to authorize such tyranny ; it wu a 
caprice on the part of the mother, and in silent anguish 
the daughter bore it year after year, till all her chances 
were over ; and her mother, perhaps by this time an in- 
valid, exacts from her child an attention which engro s s oi 
her whole time, and taxes her strength to its very utmost 
''If I had only thanks," says the daughter to herself, 
" how gladly I would bear it ; but nothing I can do seems 
right, slave however much I may." Is not that a trying 
relative ? Is not that mother's voioe dreaded as it is heard 
calling for her victim at all hours, and, after all, for no- 
thing but, perhaps, just to ask whose was that last ring at 
the bell, and, if a visitor, '* Why did yon not say, Not at 
home, when yon know this is just the hour I want you 
most ?" ^ 

This is only one small instanoe of a case that has need 
of patience, but I know smother who carried her ''trying** 
powers even beyond the grave. The lover of that daugh« 
ter's early youth stood aloof, secretly hoping within bis 
heart that the day would come when his fidelity would be 
rewarded, and as the old lady's last hour drew near his 
hopes grew stronger. Little did he dream that on 
that deathbed the " trying relative " extorted a promise 
from the devoted daughter. " Swear to me," gasped she, 
whose ruling passion was strong in death^" swear tome 
that you will never marry that man. I oould not rest in 
my grave if I thought you would ever become his wife." 
After that, could she marry him ? No I and at this mo- 
ment he is a bachelor still, and she an old maid. 

Then look at that ancient aunt, with her house in town, 
who invites her nieces periodically up from their father*s 
miseri^ble vicarage in the wilds of Wales, to spend a month 
at a time with her, and takes them certainly to ballsy par- 
ties and plays, but, as it seems, merely to scan their man- 
ners, find fault with everything they wear and everything 
they do, and abuse their mother for their bid bringing-up, 
"I always used to tell your mother, my dear, when we 
were girls together, that she hadn't an idea how to educate 
a family ; but though neither she nor your father ever 
listened to me, still I have continued to do my duty by 
you all, and always will." And what that half-starved 
father, overworked mother, and those oheerful, energetio 
girls had suffered from this trying relation, no tongue can 
telL The letters she wrote, the advice she gave, the re- 
proaches she uttered (on paper), and the threats she 
breathed, if thwarted in any way, were hard to bear year 
after year, but they were obliged to bear it all They had 
need of patience, for she was a trying relative. 

Then is not that young, captious sister, supposed to be 
in a decline, a trying relative to the elder, who nurses her, 
amuses her, bears with her, gives up everything to her, 
and hears nothing but oomplaints from morning to night 
and day to day, though her life is being sacrificed to her ? 
They are all in all to each other, for they are left alone in 
the world, but the elder is bright and cheerful, full of 
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bealih and spirits, and would like to trayeL Their means 
•le ample, bat the one cannot leaye the other. If she 
▼entured to suggest such a thing, a torrent of reproaches, 
or repiningSy or wishes that she were dead and no longer |i 
burden, would be heaped upon the eelf-saorificing bead. 

Then the scapegrace son, a lifelong trial to tbe patient 
lather; tbe graceless daughter, a terror to the devoted 
mother; the former dreading ruin, the latter, disgrace. 
Tbeir hands are tied. What can they do but bear it ? Both 
those children will be "trying relatives*' to those parents 
for the rest of their lives, and from the mere fact of being 
felattves they can neyer be got rid of. You may ayoid 
friends, and you may drop acquaintances, but your rela- 
lioDS will cling to you for life. They will never let you 
|[o, you can never shake them off; they will darken your 
4ays and embitter your lives ; and, till the wicked [cease 
from troubling, the weary will not be at rest ; so thilt who- 
mever possesses the boon of a 'Mrying relatiTC** knows by 
titter experience the truth : ** Ye have need of patience." 



VILLAGE PREACHERS. 

T^VBB is no man in England so feasted as the village 
pastor. His tall and yet rotund body and his broad, red 
face might easily be mistaken for the outward man of a 
sturdy farmer, and he likes his pipe and glass. He dines 
•every Sunday, and at least once a week besides, at the 
honee of one of his stoutest upholders. It is said that at 
euoh a dinner, after a large plateful of black currant pud- 
•ding, finding there was still some juice, he lifted the 
plate to his mouth and carefully licked it all round ; the 
hostess hastened to offer a spoon, but he declined, think* 
ing that was much the best way to gather up the essence 
•of tbe fruit So simple were his manners, he needed no 
spoon ; and, indeed, if we look back, the Apostles man- 
aged without forks and put their fingers in the dish. 
After dinner the cognac*bottle is produced and the pastor 
fills bis tumbler half full of spirits and but lightly dashes 
it mih water. It is cognac and not brandy, for jour 
chapel minister thinks it an affront if anything more 
common than the best French liquor is put before him ; 
he likes it strong, and with it his long clay pipe. Very 
^quently another minister, sometimes two or three, come 
in at the same time, and take the same dinner, and after- 
ward form a genial circle with cognac and tobacco, when 
the room speedily becomes full of smoke and the bottle 
of brandy soon disappears. In these family parties there 
is not the least approach to over-conviviality, it is merely 
the custom ; no one thinks anything of a glass and a pipe ; 
it is perfectly innocent ; it is not a local thing, but com- 
iDon and understood. The consumption of brandy and 
tobacco and the good things of dinner, tea and supper — for 
the party generally sit out the three meals^-must in a 
month oost the host a good deal of money, but all things 
are cheerfully borne for the good of the Church. Never 
were men feasted with such honest good will as these 
pastors ; and if a budding Paul or Silas happens to come 
along who has scarce yet passed his ordination, the youth- 
ful divine mayatay a week, if he likes, and lick the platter 
«lean. In fact, so constant is this hospitality that in cer- 
tain houses it is impossible to pay a visit at any time of 
the year without finding one of these 'young brothers re- 
posiog amid the fat of the land and doubtless indulging 
in pleasant spiritual communion with the daughters of the 
mansion. Something in this system of household min- 
isters of religion reminds one of the welcome and rev- 
erence given in the East to the priests, who are treated as 
visible incarnations of the Deity, whose appetites it is 
tteritorious to satisfy. — Longman's Magasine, ' 



ROPE, TROUGH. WATER AND FIRE. 

There were three principal kinds of torture inflicted by 
the Inquisition— the rope, the trough and water and fire 
—writes John Burnley. In the first, the hands of the ac- 
cused were tied behind his back, and then a rope waa fast* 
ened to the wrists, and by this rope and a pulley he waa 
raised into the air to a considerable height, and, after be- 
ing held suspended for a time, he was saddenly let fall to 
within about a foot and a half of the ground, the sudden 
stop giving him a jolt that dislocated his joints and caused 
him to utter the most piercing cries of anguish. And this 
was repeated as often as the doctor of the Inquisition said 
the man could stand it. 

To intensify the horrors of the sufferings, the torture 
was inflicted in a lurid subterranean vault in the presence 
of persons completely masked in black. If the vietim 
would not yield to the rope, the water torture was tried. 
A large piece of timber, hollowed out like a trough, had a 
sharp iron bar across it The prisoner was placed in the 
trough, with this bar under his back, and his head and 
feet were fastened down by cords to the ends of the 
trough. The presence of the bar and the tightness of the 
cords caused the person to experience inexpressible 
agony. Bnt this was not alL They stopped up his 
nostrils, and, placing a piece of linen cloth over his 
mouth, which he was obliged to keep open, they poured 
a stream of water upon it from a considerable height 

This forced the cloth deep into the throat of the suf- 
ferer and cut off his breath. When he was nearly dead, 
his torturers rested from their inhuman work for some 
time, to give him a chance to revive, and then went at 
him again, renewiog the dose every time the doctor said 
he could stand it The torture by fire was the most hor- 
rible A fierce fire was built, and the prisoner's feet, an- 
ointed with lard and other penetrating substances, were 
held close to the flames. The pain was frightful It 
often drove prisoners to confessions that were simply lies, 
and after the confession came the auUhda'/i^ dozens of 
victims being led to the funeral pyres and burned in the 
presence of a holiday throng. The inquisition ceased to 
exist in France in 1789, in Germany in 1754, in Austria in 
1776, and in Sweden in 1786. In 1782 forty-eight gypsies 
were put to the rack in Hungary on an unfounded chacge 
of cannibalism. 

IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 
By p. J. PopoFF. 

CzAB IvANTHB Terriblb of Bussia was an extraordi- 
nary person, whose like the history of few countries can 
present He was not merely a despot^ reveling in the 
blood and tears of his subjects ; he was also a far-seeing 
statesman, a ruler of indomitable will, and a scholar far 
surpassing his countrymen of that time. In short, he 
seemed to be a genius, only subject to fits of madness. 
At the same time he bore the unmibtakable traits of his 
then barbarian realm. 

When his father, the Grand Prince Yasily, died (1588). 
Ivan was a child of only three years, and yet he was pro- 
claimed the Muscovite ruler, under the tutorship of his 
mother Helen, the Regent. It was no easy task for Helen 
to rule the country, particularly as the different parties 
of ambitious and turbulent Boyards constantly conspired 
against her, and contended with each other for power. 
As Helen could not be intimidated or imposed upon, the 
Boyards poisoned her (1588). Thus, at the age of eight 
years, Ivan remained a complete orphan. The Boyards 
did not regard him at all, neglecting even to provide him 
and his younger brother with proper food and dothing. 
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Fearing that some special favorite of the child-monarch 
might wrest from them the reins of government, the 
Boyards swiftly made away with every person who dared 
to approach and please Ivan. Even his devoted nurse, 



those who, in fact, were his subjects. Ivan, however, 
was aware of his situation, for in the public religious 
processions, and at the court audiences to foreign Min- 
isters, it was he, Ivan, who occupied the fii-st place, while 
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Agmtena, -was wiled. Young Prince Varontzoflf, whose 
oompany Ivan liked very much, was punished with the 
knout and imprisoned. Thus, Ivan remained isolated, 
negleoied, intimidated, and often personally insulted by 
You XXII. Na 4.— 19. 



the Boyards sought outwardly to show him their respect 
and loyalty. 

Ivan had no regular education. After being taught 
to read he was left to himself. He was an unusually gifted 
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boy. Most of his limo he passed in readiug. As there 
"trere no other books near at hand but the Bible, the 
liives of Saints,' ahd the Byzantine Chronicles, these he 
read over and over and studied. It is said that most of 
the Bible he knew by heart. He formed a high idea of 
the rights and privileges of the Czar. While robbing the 
treasury, shedding the blood of the innocent people, and 
ruining the country, the Boyards did not even suspect 
that their deeds were judged and the verdict was about 
tc be prouounoed. In 1543, after Christmas, the Boyards 
Were suddenly ordered to appear before the young auto- 
crat, who sternly told them that he saw enough of their 
tyranny, and that he wanted to put an end to their mis- 
rule. 

** There are many gmlty among you," he told them, in 
conclusion, "but at this time I will make only one 
example. ' * 

Wherempon he ordered Andrew Shonisky, the head 
of t^e Oover^Lment for the time being, to be thrown to 
the hunting hounds, who tore him to pieces before the 
eyes of the horror-stricken assembly. Thus ;began the 
rule of Ivan the Terrible, who, at the time of that couf} 
d'itnt,y^BB only thirteen years old. Then Bussia began to 
breathe more freely, for the numerous Voyevods (gov- 
ernors , all of whom played the petty despot, now knew 
that they themselves had a severe master, and therefore 
they did ncc dare to oppress the people as of old. 

On attaining his seventeenth year, Ivan ordered the 
Metropolitan Makary of Moscow to crown him with an 
unusual pomp, for he had accepted a new title, that of 
the Cza7\ by which in the Slavonian Bible and Chron- 
icles were do^jnated" the rulers of India, Egypt, Borne 
and Byzantiunx: iTan apparently regarded himself as the 
peer of them all, and so he abandoned the old title of 
the Muscovite rulers, that of Grand Prince. And, in- 
deed, among his subjects there was many a man who, 
by his direct descent from Kurik, could claim the same 
title of Grand Prince. 

Once the reins of Muscovy in his own hands, the young 
ruler was surrounded by a crowd of ambitious men 
and flatterers, who spared no means whatever to obtain 
favors from him. They arranged for him a series of 
wild revelries, and the young Christiin ruler became 
a worshiper of Bacchus and Venus. On horseback, 
in the company of his jovial courtiers, Ivan galloped 
through .the streets, trampling mercilessly the incau- 
tidu8 passengers. Sometimes he amused himself and 
his comrades by unchaining one of the wild bears that 
A\ ere kept at the palace, and letting him loose on any of 
the Muscovites who chanced to enter the courtyard. How- 
ever, the country at large then enjoyed a peace and 
order of which it could scarcely dream while under the 
oligarchical Boyards. 

Once a great fire broke out in Moscow, destroying the 
larger part of the city and causing the death of about 
1,700 persons. The Kremlin was also in danger, and Ivan 
hurriedly left it for the Vorobieff (Sparrows') Mountains, 
in the suburbs, from which he beheld, in alarm, his 
capital all in flames. At the same time a riot broke out, 
instigated by dissatisfied Boyards. The mob accused the 
Czar's relatives of setting the town on fire. 

** The Princess Anna Glinsky has burned the town 
by her witchcraft," they repeated ; ** for she plunged two 
human hearts into water, and with that water she sprin- 
kled the houses." 

Ivan was oomx>dlled to call out his lancers in order to 
quell the riot and to disperse the mob. The frightful 
erent was deeply impressed upon Ivan's mind. His con- 
■eienoe oould not be stilled. Suddenly there appeared 



before him, cross in hand, the Priest Silvester, known 
for his virtue and eloquence. He denounced Ivan as 
tlie greatest sinner, who provoked God's wrfkth by his 
un-Christian life. The priest summoned the Ozslt to re- 
pent, and Ivan solemnly promised to reform himself, and 
he kept his word for years. He dismissed for ever all 
his vicious companions, and made Silvester hm can itMB or, 
adviser and Minister of ecclesiastical affairs. Anotiier 
serious and able Inan, Alexis Adasbeff, he invited to tadte 
charge of general administration. About the same time 
he married Anastasia BomanofT, who thus became f^e 
source of the great family now ruling in Russia. 

For the next ten years Ivan was an exemplasj and 
glorious ruler. He convoked the people's repre seii tata ve s 
in an Assembly of Notables, and consulted them in ro g a rd 
to many great reforms. He improved the municipal ad- 
ministration. He ordered a revision of the laws, and loaned 
a new code. He called a council of clergymen and de- 
vised many reforms in the Church. It was tfee glorious 
lot of Ivan the Terrible to sul»ject to Muscovy's soei^tre 
the Tartars under whose yoke Russia' had suflered for 
two centuries and a half {1S30— 1480». l^e Khansbe of 
Kazan, being the nearest to Moscow, was feet eonqnered. 
In 1552 the Czar led in person his army otf 150,<JW) men, 
with 150 cannon, down the River Volga, the infaotTy 
going in boats and the cavalry following on horseback 
along the shore. The City of Kazan was defended by over 
30,000 Tartar warriors and the wfeole of the population, 
who fought desperately, preferring death to snrrender. 
Repeatedly did Ivan offer them an honorable capitula- 
tion, and each lame it was firmly refused. Then ttie Oair 
ordered the Tartar prisoners to be fastened to stakes 
and to implore their countrymen to surrender. But 
they were speed fly pierced wi^ arrows sent 4^ the Tar- 
tars from the wSlle of the tqw:n. 

"It is far better to die from the pure hands of our co- 
religionists than from the impure hands of the €^rialAau 
Russians.*' Such was the answer of the fanatical Vartars. 

The siege had lasted for months, and at last tbe Toye- 
vods beg^an to advise the Czar to give tup the task, irldrii 
they believed was impracticable. Bat Ivan*s eearag« 
and energy were noft checked by the greirt; difficulty. He 
ordered the walls to be mined and biown up. Wlifle 
the Czar was attending divine servioe, and a priest was 
reading these words, "There shall bo one fold aad 
one shepherd, V suddenly a fearful explosion shook ihe 
earth, a breajfrli was effected, and the Russian .atiddiers 
rushed into the town. A desperate figbt, hand-to-hand, 
ensued, the Tartars defending themselves in every .house. 
Neither sex nor age was spared. The next day, when 
the Czar made his triumphant entry into the town, be 
was deeply moved by the appalling scenes of blood and 
suffering. 

** They are not Christians," he said, crying, "yet they 
are men." 

Tbe Mohammedan mosques were tnftraforraed into 
Christian churches, the Cross replacing the descent, 
and the Muscovites were in the Tartar capital, \to make 
it Russian hence and for ever. The conquest of Kaaan 
became a favorite theme for many a Russian eong, being 
the first step in the fall of the Tartar and tbe rise of 
the Slav. Five nations — Tcheremissi, Mardva, Votiaki, 
Tchuvashi and Bashkiri — who heretofore were ruled by 
the Khan of Kazan, now became Russian subjects, and 
Ivan sent to them Christian missiOparies together with 
his Voyevods. 

Two years after (1554) the Khanate of Astrakhan, 
where the Golden Horde of the Mongols formerly flour- 
ished, was conquered by Ivan and annexed to Russia. 
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Henceforth tlie groat Volga River, which for centuries 
nonnshed Bussia's foes, ran its whole course through 
the Cizar*8 posBeesions. Ivan began to feel his way also 
to the Black Sea^ but he gave up that task, as the Elhan 
}f Crimea was too powerful at that time. However, he 
(jladlj took under his protection the milxtarj republic 
of the Don Cknisacks, who, as he was aware, would check 
the Tartars' advance northward. 

Like Peter the Great, Ivan the Terrible seemed to see 
that his conntrj needed ** a window towasd Europe,'* 
that is, a free entrj to the Baltic Sea. But st tiuEt time 
Mnscovy was cut oflf from that sea by powerful io«i, 
namely, the Swedes, Poles, and a Qermau Order of 
Knights, the Sword-bearers. For difframit oaaseB the 
Ozor made war against them for many yflars, but 1m 
failed in his aim, as those notions were lar bettor Aimed 
than the Bussians were. And, besides, about tbst iime 
Ivan had serious troubtes ai h^ne. He quacreled with 
his chief advisers, Pneat Silvester moA Adaeheff, who 
apparently abused their infiuenoe over the Qnr in ma^ 
instaaoes. He even had timhoti to believe that they weie 
nntme to bim. In 1558'be ieD dangeronaly mck^ mad. 
(ledied to crown his son Dmitry befoie Jus own death, 
^nt the Boyards bostile to him wished to plaoe hm 
ooQsin, Prinoe TIadimir, on the throne. To Ivan's gnmt 
astonishment, SHveeter and AdaehefT ako sided with the 
treacherous magnates. Under such oironmstanoes Imm 
began to feel alarmed for the fate of his son and wife in 
caie of his death. 

"When God*B will shall be fulBHed on me/' be eaid, 
addremng the Boyards loyal to him, '* forget uc^ that 
joQ have swoni allegianoe to me and my son. lisave 
bim not in -the hands of other Boyards. If noQessary 
convey him to some safe refuge in another land," 

Taming to the Bomanoffis, be entreated them to die in 
defense of his son and wife. 

"Do you think," he asked them, ** they will spare 
yon ? No, you shall fall the first victims. Leave not 
m J wife to the wrath of the Boyards." 

Bat Ivan recovered, and his vengeance on the rebel- 
lions and treacherous Boyards was fearf uL He executed 
them by whole families, and the Bed Plaoe was indeeil 
kept red with human blood for years. Ere long the Czar 
lost his wife Anastasia, who, it was believed, was poisoned 
by Silvester's partisans. The Czarina had no confidence 
io the priest-Minister, and repeatedly warned her angnst 
hnsband against him. The priest hated Anastasia, and 
styled her ** another Empress Eudoxia, persecuting an- 
other Chrysostom." 

Ivan the Terrible seemed himself to be living in con- 
stant terror for his own life and liberty. There are 
ilocnments showing that he obtained from Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, a formal promise tbat in case any 
misfortune should befall him she would grant him, Czar 
I^n, an asylum. As to what "misfortune" he feared, 
it is plain from his will (1572), in which he gave some 
advice to his children, in case he should be deposed from 
the throne by his rebellious Boyards, and driven by them 
into exile. It seems, then, that nt least some of the exe- 
cations were resorted to by Ivan in self- defense. The 
Terrible Czar had preserved for his posterity a record of 
ins victims. He used to inscribe the names of the per- 
sons executed by him in a Synodic list, kept in the Con- 
vent of St. Cyril, in order that the monks might pray for 
the repose of their souls. That bloody record embraces 
S,i70 personB, of whom, however, only 086 were named, 
while the Ngt of hk vietims were included in mich gloomy 
ekuses ai :^' With ba wife and ilvs ohildmi "; or, ^ With. 
kai three ^obs"; or, *<Wi1ih hk ^mm aaagbten"; <yr, 



''And ten men who came to his aid." As regards the 
massacre of the Novgorod people the Synodic runs th«s : 
'* Remember, O Lord, the souls of Thy servants, the 
Novgorodians, counting fifteen hundred and five. " Some- 
times, as if in a fit of madness, Ivan ordered that some 
Boyard particularly bttefm to him should be put to 
death, uot only with all his femily, but ako witii all his 
serfs aend oattle, and even fishes in his ponds I And there 
were men who leadilj esnoiited his wilL Even Ivan him- 
self fdmddezed wben Hsteoing^ ihe veporte irf Valala 
&&oarakifi^ the pi iao o J w o per, on seme of the tortures in- 
fiioted byiiii orders. 

Believing tSuit be was surreuded by traitors and 
rebels, Ivan institoted a speeial bo^y-guard, the Oprioh- 
niki, each of whom oanded attached to bis saddle a dqg*s 
head and a broom. Tbese^i^mbok meant that the guards 
were ready -to deal with tiwrj rebsl m with a dog, and 
that tbegr weie called to sweep the treason from the coun- 
try. What aei^xt did Ivan prs e oa t, surrounded by such 
body -guards 1 "Wben Pbihp, Hetropolilan of Mosoow, 
repreaobed the Cnr lor bis oonduot, so unbecoming a 
Christian ruler, be was deposed, tfarown into prison and 
there strangled. Tet tiie same deepal used to convene 
the Assembly of Kotables, in order to oonsult them on 
any important slate question. !rbis, during a war, when 
the £jng of Poland proposed oertain terms of peace, Ivan 
summoned to Moscow the Boyards, bishops, the repre- 
sentatives of nobles and of merchants, and asked tiieir 
advice. The Assembly ¥oted lor the o ontinua tion of the 
war, and the Czar acted accordingly. 

'Wbife &e Busajan army was engaged in war against 
Poland, Devlet OBEiray, IThan of Ocimea, with bn horde, 
counting 12IO.Q80 men, made an incursion into Buasia, 
burned llorioow and returned borne w^ 160,060 prison- 
ers. He left the following message to Ivan : •*! bum 
and destroy all here on account of Kazan and Astrakhan. 
I came to you and burned your capital, Moscow. I 
desired your crown and your bead, but you did not show 
yourself ; you did not accept the challenge, and yet you 
dare to call yourself the Czar of Muscovy I If you want 
to live in peace with me, give me back my Kazan and my 
Astrakhan." 

Next year the Khan again invaded Russia, but this time 
was met by a regular army and was totally defeated. How- 
ever, the Tartars of Crimea, supported by their co-re- 
ligionists, the Turks, continued to annoy Bnssia for more 
than a century. On the other hand, Poland, wbich was 
then very powerful, would not permit Ivan to extend his 
possessions to the Baltic. What he could not gain by the 
force of arms, Ivan tried to accomplish by diplomacy. 
After the death of Sigismund 11. in Poland there was a 
party favoring the election to the Polish throne of Ivan's 
son, but the Czar sought that crown for himself. 

**If your nobles," he said to the Polish ambassador, 
"would choose me for their sovereign, you would see 
what a good master and protector they would find in me. 
In your country I am spoken of as being cruel. Yes, I 
am cruel, but it is only toward those who treat me 
cruelly. As for really good men, I am ready to give 
them even my shirt. It is quite natural that your sov- 
ereipfus love their subjects, for their subjects love them. 
But these subjects of mine would gladly give me up to 
the Tartars of Crimea. It is not the enemy I fear, it is 
the treason of my own subjects." 

However, the Poles could not be induced to submit 
voluntarily to the rule of the Terrible. Stephan Batory, 
the brave King of Poland, succeeded In driving the Bus- 
sians back from the Faltic, thus destroying the fruits of 
the thirty years* labors of Czar Itbu. The Muscovite 
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ruler asked Pope Gregory Xm. to be a mediator be- 
tween him and the King of Poland. On that occasion 
Anthonj Possevin, the famous Jesuit, visited Moscow 
and tried to bring about the union between the Oriental 
and the Western Churches. In this he failed, though 
he easily conyinced the two Slavonian rulers. The Jesuit 
conversed frequently with the Terrible, aod found him 
to be strong-minded, tolerant, anxious to loam, and oc- 
casionally very w^itty and humorous. 

The Poles and Germans closed the Baltic on Russians, 
but the English opened the White Sea for them. In 
1553 an English ship, Edtoard, Good Advent ure^ fitted 
up for a polar expedition, entered the White Sea and 
came to the mouth of Dvina. The captain of the ship, 
Chancellor, visited the Czar, was royally treated by him, 
and succeeded in concluding a mercantile treaty between 
Bussia and England. Ivan had kindly welcomed also 
merchants coming from France, Holland, Spain and 
Italy. 

If Ivan's move toward the west was checked, his east- 
ward march was triumphant. In 1558 he granted to the 
Stroganoffs 100 square miles of desert land west of the 
Ural Mountains. Seaching for gold and silver, the daring 
Russian pioneers crossed the Ural, and beyond it they 
found the strong Tartar Khanate of Siberia. Nothing 
daunted, the Stroganoffs dreamed of conquering that 
country, rich in minerals of all kinds. About that time 
the Don Cossacks, under the leadership of Ataman 
Ermak Timofevitch, provoked the wrath of the Terrible 
by their depredations on the Volga, not only on the boats 
of difiEerent merchants, but even on those of the crown. 
Czar Ivan swore to chastise Ataman Ermak. But the 



Cossack was not willing to give up a life that knew no 
master and no law. Yet he soon found it necessary to 
transfer his headquarters from the Don to beyond the 
Ural, where the Cossack robbers became the pioneers of 
Russian rule and civilization. At the head of 850 men 
armed with guns, the Russian Pizarro dispersed as by 
magic the hordes of the Tartars armed with bows. In a 
few years the Cossacks conquered the Khanate and took 
its capital, Siberia. While nearing his grave, Ivan was 
highly gratified by annexing to his Czardom a new and 
vast country. He pardoned the Cossack robbers and 
sent them rich presents. To Ermak, however, the royal 
present, a heavy coat-of-mail, proved fatal. One day, 
surprised by his foes, Ermak leaped into the Irtysh 
River, intending to swim across, but the Czar's coat-of- 
mail proved too heavy for the free Cossack, and so he 
sank in the current (1584). 

Like his contemporary, Henry Vin., Ivan had many 
wives. After the death of Anastasia Romano£f he hred 
with a beautiful Circassian girl, Mary. Then he married, 
according to the rites of the Church, a second wife, and 
then a third one. The Russian Church does not allow a 
man to marry more than three times. In spite of that 
Ivan had taken four more wives, neither of whom the 
Church recognized as legitimate. And, besides, during 
one of his short widowhoods, Ivan had a romantic at 
taohment to a young and charming Boyard widow, 
Vasilissa Melentievna, who, though for a short time, 
ruled over the Terrible Czar. This old man and tyrant, 
stained with the blood of thousands of victims, and him 
self always fearing for his safety, used to forget all his 
troubles in presence of the enchanting Yasilissa, whom 
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he treated as the tenderest of yonng lovers would have 
done. 

Ivan was a man of exti*emes ; now indulging in un- 
speakable orgies, now transforming his palace into a 
conyent ; the Czar assuming the part of an abbot, and 
his jovial companions, that of monks. 

The Czar was always ready with a fearful iron staff he 
habitually carried. Once in an altercation with his be- 
loyed son Ivan, the heir apparent, he struck him in the 
temple ; the Czarovitch fell bleeding, and expired in the 
arms of his terrified father. The Czar became almost 
crazy with grief and remorse. For several days he re- 
fused to take any food, day and night groaning and 
moaning and praying to God for a speedy death, which 
in his opinion he deserved more than any of his numer- 
ous victims. He lost not only his beloved son, but also 
the heir, who was .to continue his work of struggling 
against the rebellious Boyards. Of the other two sons 
of the Czar, Feodor was weak in body and mind, and 
Dmitry, bom by his seventh wife, was yet a mere child. 
Therefore he feared that after his death the reins of 
Mascovy would fall into hands of some of the Boy- 
ards, against whom he fought during all his reign of 
half a century. This fear added much to the bitterness 
of the Czar's mind. However, the Boyards' strength was 
broken by Ivan for ever, and it is one of the great ser- 
vices rendered by the Terrible to his country. 

Ivan aimed also to restrict the power of the clergy and 
to limit the wealth of the convents, which, with their mil- 
lions of peasants, formed a state within a state. He first 
formed a regular army in Russia ; his Streltzi, or national 
militia, saved the country's independence during many a 
severe trial of the seventeenth century. The Orthodox 
Czar was very tolerant to men of other beliefs. In his 
very capital he allowed a Calvinist Church and a Luth- 
eran Church, though yielding to the clamor of his pre- 
judiced subjects, he finally transferred those churches 



to suburbs of the capital. When, however, a foreign 
pastor invited him to argue on religious doctrines, the 
Czar answered, quoting the Scriptures, **I do not cast 
pearls before swine." 

Toward the end of his life Ivan suffered from dread- 
ful hallucinations. At night, while he was reading the 
Bible and meditating on his own dark deeds, his numer- 
ous victims used to pass before his imagination so vividly 
that he believed he saw their spectres in reality. He 
told his confessor that he often saw those spectres, 
particularly those of Metropolitan Philip, Piiest Silves- 
ter, Adasheff and some prominent Boyards. Nothing 
would banish these haunting terrors. 

Many historians, while reviewing the reign of Czar 
Ivan IV., style it as **the seven epochs of massacre." 
Truly, Ivan fully deserves his appellation of the Terrible, 
and yet, in order to judge him justly and fairly, we must 
remember that he was a contemporary of Henry VIII. 
of England, of Ferdinand the Catholic, of Philip II. of 
Spain, and of Catherine de Medici of France. Certainly 
Ivan's Synodic is a fearful record of cruelty and barba- 
rism, but other countries of Europe had then their hor- 
rors. Ivan the Terrible was a true child of the sixteenth 
century, and a true representative of his country, which 
then was yet far from having freed itself from the baneful 
influence of the Tartar yoke. 

Ivan tlie Terrible belongs to a class of heroes who live 
in popular traditions and songs. Like Peter the Great, 
General Suvaroff, the Cossack Ermak, and some other 
men, Ivan to this day figures in many Bussian songs 
and tales, as a man who found nothing impossible, and 
whose sway no man could resist. According to songs, 
Ivan, with his numberless Streltzi, crossed gigantic rivers 
as if they were tiny brooks, and swept through the im- 
passable and primeval forests as if over smooth plains. 
No storm or frost of Winter could detain him on his 
march. In twenty miles from tho City of Samara, on the 
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left side of the Volga, there rises a high, dome-shapetl 
hill, the origin of which is thus described in a song : 

** Ivan went against the Tartars with his warriors. In order to 
obtain a correct idea of the strength and might of his army, he 
ordered that on a certain spot ono evening every man should 
deposit a handful of earth. The next morning Ivan was greatly 
gratified at seeing a high hill, which from that day to this bears 
the name of the Czar's UiU.'* 



LIVE AND LET BE! 

I.ivE and let be 1 The Alpine heaven is bright ; 

Tired cloudlets sleep alon^ yon azure sea; 
Soft airs steal by, and whisper, faint and light. 
Live and let bo I 

Live and let bo ! Is it not well to rest 

Sometimes from labor ? live as do the flowers ? 
Bask in the sunshine, lie on Nature's breast, 
Not counting hours ? 

Not hooding aught but on the pale, worn cheek 

To feel the warm breath of the murmuring pine, 
And watch on many a rose-flushed, hoary peak 
Heaven's glory shine ? 

Is it not well ? Swoot, too, at wondering eve 

To list that melody of tinkling bells. 

And hear old Echo in her distiinoe weave 

Endless farewells 1 

Night, too, hath here h»r music, deep and strong, 

Of cataracts, solemn as an ancient psalm, 
WTience the souPs fever, bom in heat and throng, 
Grows cool and calm. 

1 ivo and let be I It will be time enough 

Hereafter to resume the great world's care, 
T. .ion Autumn skies are troubled, winds are rough, 
And trees are bare. 

Then to renew the fight, the cause rewaken, 

Dare all the strife, the burden and the pain ; 
Bally the weak ; tho downcast, the forsaken. 
Lift up again I 

And what thou doest then, in Peace begotten, 

Shall show like Peace, her looks and tones recall, 
And, all the frail and faulty Past forgotten. 
Bring good to all. 



ALUMINUM. 

Messrs. E. H. &. A. N. Cowi.es, of Cleveland, O. 
(Cowles's Electric Smelting and Aliiminnm Company), 
have for some time successfully produced aluminum and 
it«? alloys in large quantities, and at reduced prices. 

The process of Deville, heretofore generally in use, 
consists in decomposing sodium-aluminum-chloride in 
rcverbatory furnaces by adding to it, in a suitable man- 
ner, a flux (formerly fluor-spar, now cryolite), whereby 
the sodium used for reductions is replaced by zinc. 

By this process the price of aluminum has been not 
lea;s than 817.75 to ?20 — too high for many technical 
purposes. 

Graetzel readopted the idea of Bunsen, to separate the 
aluminum by electricity. He applies a very powerful 
dynamo - electric current, which ho conducts through 
molten sodium-aluminum -chloride, whereby the desired 
metal is deposited at the negative "electrode (caftode , 
bat chlorine at the positive electrode (anode). 

This process has been patented nearly everywhere. 
The aluminum by its slight specific gravity — it is only 
^i times heavier than water — haa for n 1'^n^ f inio encour- 
ftgod the hope that it could be prodiiccil i.i Uige quanti- 



ties at a low price, and thus become more generally 
available for technical purposes. 

The aluminum combines lightness with great doia- 
bility, beauty and plasticity. It can be drawn into fine 
wire (down to one-fifteenth millimeter in thickness) and 
beaten into thin lamels. 

It is capable of taking a fine polish, and can be en- 
graved, and by galvanism silvered and gilded. In tiie 
air it does not tarnish, and in water it remains unaltered. 
Though it is not a precious metal, it is, notwithstanding, 
not more subject to corrosion by acids and alkalies thaa 
iron. It is, however, not fire-proof ; by combustion it ii 
i*educed to valueless alumina. Its fine, white, silver- 
brilliant, not-tarnishing color makes it very adaptable for 
ornaments of all kinds, opera-glasses, etc. 

Besides the pure aluminum^ also its alloys are useful 
for many technical purposes. A particularly beautiful 
bronze, biilliant like gold, is obtained from 90 to 95 per 
cent, copper and 10 to 5 per cent, aluminum. 



THE GRACE OF SELF-CONTEOL. 

One of our great writt^rs dwells upon the supreme im- 
portanoe to the heart of the gift of self •control ; is not 
this virtue specially to be desired when our dealings ate 
with the youDg, who so readily imitate our failings ? A 
fit of passion is severely punished ia a child, which is 
deemed quite exousable in the guardian or teacher ; 
whereaa, it might be expected that, with developed reason, 
and with a character professedly Christian, tiie '* angry 
blow and hasty word " would be almost impossibl*'. Ihiuk 
what a heritage is left to the child who, ev^n wh« u ceoeB- 
sarily reproyed or pnuiahed, sees a calm, tendt r demeanor ; 
think what is being written upon the yoaunj heart that 
becomes accustomed to irritability and impatience I Some- 
times, by foroe of heredity and natural c'laracter, sueh are 
our besetting temptations ; the more reason, then, that we 
should specially ask lor strength to resist them. ** And 
make mother's temper good, too," was whispered by a 
little fellow, dismissed in wrath to pray for pardon for a 
fit of naughtiness. What a sermon for a listening mother I 
Sunday-school teachers should be eyer on their gaard 
against displays of passion ; we call the children together 
to learn of Ctirist, and though an ofiender mny sometime;) 
need th&rp and prompt reproyal, no Sunday-school shouKl 
witness the flush of anger, the heat of ill-temper, upon tho 
teacher's face. Being in positions of power as conoerns 
children, let us be patient and merciful ; we are sorry to 
remeoiber occasions on which in the Sunday-school we 
have seen a child's head slapped and a boy's eara soondly 
boxed. This may have produced quiet, but resentment, 
wrath, and fierce anger awoke ia the heart of the ohild. 
Better a thousand times a chattering word on the young 
lip than such secret feelings in the little heart. Personally, 
we have found that to withdraw a child on that ocoifiioQ 
from the beuefit of the lesson and to send him out, is a 
q net but powerful form of punishment ; it impresses him 
and impresses tue others with a sense that their association 
with the Ecliool ia a privilege to be riglitly used by them. 
But, believing the box-on- the-ear form of eorrectioo^to be 
often due to want of tuought rather than heart, we feel 
con^'traiuel to beseech all teachers to bear in mind that in 
iie eyes of ourscholirs we are setting forth the spirit of 
"Ihrist ; let U3 not misrepresent His patience. 

Pkudent men lock up their motives, letting familiars 
we a key to Ihiir hearts as to their gardens. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF WASHIiNGTON IN 1753. 

A CONDHNSED HISTORY OF THE JOURNEY FROM WILLIAMSBURG, VA., TO THE FRENCH FORT 

AT LE BCEUF LAKE, ERIE COUNTY, PA. 

WRITfKN AND IlLUSTRAFED BY MrS. C. InGERSOLL GaRA. 



iNTEiiiiiGENCE wafl received from time to time dnring 
the year 1753, bj the authorities of Virginia, that the 
French were making encroachments on what was deemed 
British territory beyond the Alleghany Mountains. Mes- 
sengers were sent out for observation and inquiry, who 
brought back various reports, particularly that a French 
army was approaching from Canada with a view to erect- 
ing fortifications on the Ohio Biver (including the present 
Alleghany Biver), and taking possession of the whole 
country in the name of the French King. As this region 
was supposed to be within the limite of Virginia, Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle regarded it as his duty, in conformity 
with instructions, to watch the movements of the French 
and make preparations for defending the British claim. 
He resolved to send a messenger, duly authorized, to de- 
mand of the chief French officer his designs, ascertaining 
the facts, and making such observations as his oppor- 
tunities would allow. Major George Washington was 
selected for this arduous undertaking. His knowledge 
of the Indians, his practical acquaintance with the modes 
of living and traveling in the woods, acquired in survey- 
ing expeditions, and the marked traits of character he 
had displayed, were, says Sparks*s History, doubtless 
the qualities that recommended him for this delicate and 
important mission, although he had not then reached his 
twenty-second year. 

Governor Dinwiddle's instructions expressed special 
trust and confidence in Major Washington's ability and 
fidelity, and directed him to proceed, at the earliest possi- 
ble period, to the locality where the French had lately 
erected a fort or forts, or where the commandant of the 
French forces resided, and deliver to him the Governor's 
message ; audi after waiting not exceeding one week for 
an answer, take leave, and return with the fullest infor- 
mation be could obtain respecting the matter. 

It appears, from Major Washington's journal of his 
tour, that he started from Williamsburg, the English 
seat of government in Virginia, by the most direct route, 
in the early part of November, 1753. He engaged a 
Mr. Gist and four others, including two Indian traders, as 
guides and protectors through the wilderness country. 
Excessive rains and vast quantities of snow obstructed 
his progress. Beaching L^gstown, on the Ohio Biver, 
he called upon an Indian chief named Monakatoocha in 
the absence of his superior, Half King, and informed 
him, through his interpreter, that be was a messenger 
from the English Government to the French general, 
and had been ordered to see the Sachems of the Six 
Nations and apprise them of the fact. He gave him a 
string of wampum and a twist of tobacco, and requested 
him to send for Half King, which he promised to do by 
a runner in the morning, and for other sachems. Half 
King, who was considered a good friend of the English, 
came to Logstown about three o'clock the next day, 
being tbe 25th, and Washington invited him to his tent 
to meet him with his interpreter, John Davidson. 
Complying with his request, he desired Half King to re- 
late some of the particulars of a journey to the French 
commandant and of his reception there, and also to com- 
municate some of the ways and distances. Half King 
toldWashinpi^n that the nearest and level est way was 
then impassable by reason of many large miry savannas ; 



that he must go by Venango (now Franklin, in Venango 
County, Fa.), and could not get to the near fort in less 
than five or six days. He stated that he was received at 
the fort in a very stem manner by the commander, who 
asked him what he wanted, and to declare his business, 
which he said he did in the following speech : ** Fathers, 
I am come to tell you your own s})eeche8 — what your own 
mouths have declared. Fathers, you in former days 
set a silver basin before us, wherein was the leg of a 
beaver, and desired all the nations to come and eat of 
it — to eat in peace and plenty — and not to be churlish to 
one another ; and that if any such person should be 
found to be a disturber, I here lay down by the edge of 
the dish a rod, which you must scourge them with. 
And if your father should get foolish in my old days, I 
desire you may use it upon me as well as others. 

**Now, fathers, it is you 'who are disturbers in this 
land, by coming and building your towns and taking it 
away unknown to us, and by force. 

*' Fathers, we kindled a fire a long time ago at a place 
called Montreal, where we desired you to stay, and not 
to come and intrude upon our land. I now desire you 
maj dispatch to that place, for, be it known to yon, 
fathers, that this is our land and nJt yours. 

** Fathers, I desire you may hear me in civilness ; if 
not, we must handle the rod which was laid down for 
the use of the obstreperous. If you had come in a peace- 
ful manner like our brothers, the Englisl;, we would not 
have been against your trading with us as they do ; but 
to come, fathers, and build houses upon our land, and to 
take it by force, is what we cannot submit to. 

" Fathers, both you and the English are white ; we 
live in a country between. Therefore, the land belongs 
neither to one nor the other. But the Great Being above 
allowed it to be a place of residence for us. So, fathers, 
I desire you to withdraw, as I have done our brothers, 
the English, for I will keep you at arm's-length. I lay 
this down as a trial for both, to see which will have the 
gpreateat regard to it, and that side we will stand by and 
make equal shares with us. Our brothers, the English, 
have heard this, and I come now to tell it to you, for I 
am not afraid to discharge you off this land." 

The French general replied to this speech in a defiant 
spirit, expressing a determination to go down the river 
and build upon it according to his command, adding : 
** Child, you talk foolish. You say the land belongs to 
you ; but it is my land, and I will have it, let who wiU 
stand up for or say against it." 

The French general also informed Half King that the 
French had built two forts, one on Lake Erie, at Presque 
Isle Bay, and another on French Creek, near a small 
lake, about fifteen miles asunder, and a large wagon- 
road between. They were both built after the same 
model, but different in size, that on the lake the largest. 

The smaU lake referred to in connection with French 
Creek Fort is Lake Le Boeuf, just outside of Waterford, 
Erie County, Pa. It is a charming body of water about 
three miles long, dotted with islands, and a popular re- 
sort for pleasure and fishing parties. The citizens of 
Waterford cherish a just sense of pride in the conscious- 
ness that the immortal Washington once trod the earth 
within their borough limits; rxd the influence of his 
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WASHINOTOM'S FBIEND, " HALF KINO.'' 

teachings and example is seen in their loyalty to a gov- 
ernment he materially helped to form and establish. 

Associated with the old French fort is a legend, 
handed down from one generation to another, to the ef- 
fect that a hostile band of Indians attacked it one dark 
night, and killed all within except two men, who escaped 
throngh an underground passage to the lake ; but the 
citizens of Waterford gave it no credence. However, a 
few years ago some one, in digging for a cellar, dis- 
covered the buried and broken timbers which had 
covered the sluiceway, and on further examination 
many relics, such as articles for table use, spades, axes, 
and various implements of warfare, including a tailor's 
goose, were found, and are now carefully preserved by 
their possessors. Some of these are presented in the 
accompanying sketches, through the kind attention of 
William Judson and H. Balston Vincent, old and honored 
residents of Waterford. 

On the 26th, at a meeting in council, Major Washing- 
ton spoke as follows : '* Brothers, I liave called you to- 
gether in council, by order of your brother, the Governor 
of Virginia, to acquaint you that I am sent with all pos- 
sible dispatch to visit and deliver a letter to the French 
commandant, of very great importance to your brothers, 
the English ; and, I dare say, to you, their friends and 
allies. 

** I was desired by the Governor, your brother, to call 
upon you, the Sachems of the Nations, to inform you of 
it, and to ask your advice and assistance to proceed by 
the nearest and best road to the French. You see, 
brothers, I have gotten thus far on my journey. 

** His Honor likewise desired me to apply for some of 



your young men to conduct and provide provisions for 
us on our way, and be a safeguard against those French 
Indians who have taken up the hatchet against us. I 
have spoken thus particularly to you, brothers, because 
His Honor, our Governor, treats you as good friends and 
allies, and holds you in great esteem. To confirm what 
I have said, I give you this string of wampum.'* 

After they had considered for some time on the above 
discourse. Half King got up and spoke : 

** Now, my brother, in regard to what my brother, the 
Governor, had desired of me, I return you this answer : 

"I rely upon you as a brother ought to do ; as you 
say, we are brothers and one people. We shall put our 
heart in hand ^nd speak to our fathers, the French, con- 
cerning the speech they made to me ; and you may de- 
pend that we will endeavor to be your guard. 

" Brother, as you have asked my advice, I hope you 
will be ruled by it, and stay until I can provide a com- 
pany to go with you. The French speech-belt is not 
here ; I have to go for it to my hunting-cabin. Likewise, 
the people whom I have ordered in are not yet come, and 
cannot until the third night from this ; until which time, 
brother, I must beg you to stay." 

As Washington had orders to make all possible dis- 
patch, and waiting was contrary to his inclination, he 
thanked Half King, stating his business would not admit 
of the required delay. Under strong pressure, however, 
he remained until the morning of the dOth, when he set 
out with Half King and three others— sachems — on the 
road to Venango, where they arrived on the 4th of De- 
cember, without anything remarkable happening but a 
continued series of bad weather. Venango was an old 
Indian town (now Franklin), situated at the mouth of 
French Creek, on the Ohio (now Alleghany) River, about 
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BELICS rOUVD AT THE OLD FBXNCH VOBT. 
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Bixty mass from Logstown. Washington fonnd the 
Frencli colors hoisted at a honse from which Mr. John 
Frazier, an English subject, had been driven. There 
were three officers, one of whom, Captain Joncaire, in- 
formed Washington that he had command of the Ohio, but 
that there was a general officer at the near fort, on French 
Creek, to whom he advised him to apply for information. 
Invited to sup with these officers, and treated with the 
greatest complaisance, Washington found them unusually 
communicative, under the influence of the wine in which 
they had freely indulged. They avowed their absolute de- 
sign to take possession of the Ohio, and would do it ; 
for that, although they were sensible the English could 
raise two to men to their one, yet they knew their mo- 
tions were too slow to prevent any undertaking of theirs. 
They pretended to have an undoubted right to the 



In his journal Washington says : '< We had a tedious and 
very fatiguing passage down the creek. Several times we 
had like to have been staved against rocks, and many 
times all hands were obliged to get out and remain in the 
water half an hour or more, getting over the shoals. At 
one place the ice had lodged and rendered it impassable 
by water, and we had to carry our canoe across the neck 
of land a quarter of a mile. We did not reach Venango 
until the 22d, where we met with our horses.*' 

After making full preparations, Washington started on 
his homeward journey unaccompanied by Half King, who 
was detained by the serious illness of one of his sachems. 
On account of the weakness of the horses and heaviness 
of the baggage he was obliged to leave them behind in 
the care of a trusted friend, and prosecute his travels on 
foot. He took his necessary papers, pulled off his 
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river, from a discovery made by one La H&X\e, sixty 
years In^fore* 

It rained excessively all the next day, %hich pre- 
vented traveling. It wa3 found difficult to get the 
Indians off, as every stratagem hotl been used by the 
Frencli to detain tbem. They were Ad ally persuaded 
to start on the 7th of December for the fort, which 
they reached on the llth^ their progress being re- 
tarded by etonns and difiScuU traveliDg through 
mires and swamps. Washington at ODce |jre pared 
to wait upon the commander^ and was received and 
conducted to him by the second officer in command. 
He acquainted him with his business, and offered 
him his commission and letter, both of which he was 
requested to keep until the arrival of M. Beparti, 
captain at the next fort, who was sent for and expected 
every hour. At two o'clock he arrived, when Washington 
offered his letter and commission again, which were re- 
ceived and a private apartment repaired to for the cap- 
tain, who understood a little English, to translate. After 
this had been done, the commander desired Washington 
to walk in and bring his interpreter to peruse and cor- 
rect, which he did. The chief officers then retired to 
hold a council of war, affording Washington an oppor- 
tunity to take the dimensions of the foi*t and make obser- 
vations. No certain account of the number of men here 
could be ascertained, but, according to the best judg- 
ment Washington conld form, there were a hundred, ex- 
clusive of many officers. 

Many plots were concerted to retard the business and 
prevent the Indians from returning with Washington ; 
but on the 16th, after receiving an answer to the Gov- 
enor's letter from the commandant, they consented to go. 




LAXS Ut BCBDF IN 1886. 

clothes, and tied himself up in a watch-coat. Then, 
with gun in hand and pack on his back, in which were 
his papers and provisions, he set out with Mr. Gist, at- 
tired in the same manner, on December 26th. The fol- 
lowing day they fell in with a party of French Indians 
lying in wait for them, one of whom fired at either 
Washington or Mr. Gist, not fifteen steps off, but fortu- 
nately missed. The fellow was taken into custody and 
kept for a time, when he was released, Washington and 
his friend walking all night in order to get beyond the 
reach of danger. In attempting to cross the river on a 
raft, which they had constructed with one i)oor hatchet 
after a whole day's labor, Washington was thrown, by the 
violent dashing of the waves, into ten feet of water, 
saving himself by catching hold of one of the raft logs. 
Notwithstanding great exertion they could not get to 
either shore, and were obliged to quit their raft and take 
refuge on a near island. The cold was so extremely 
severe that Mr. Gist had all his fingers and some of bis 
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toes frozen, and the water was shut np so hard that they 
found no difficulty in getting off the island in the 
morning. 

On Tuesday, the 1st of January, 1754, Mr. Gist's resi- 
dence at Monongahela was reached, where WashiuRton 
bought a horse and saddle. On the 6th he ariived at 
Wills Creek, after as fatiguing a journey as it is possible 
to conceive. In his journal he says of it : ** From the Ist 
of December to the 16th there was but one day on which 
it did not rain or snow incesssantly ; and throughout the 
whole journey we met with nothing but one continued 
series of cold, wet weather, which occasioned very un- 
comfortable lodgings, especially after we had quitted our 
tent, which was some screen from the inclemency of it. *' 
On the 16th he amved in Williamsburg, immediately 
waiting upon Governor Dinwiddie and delivering the 
letter from the French commandant, with the essential 
doiaik of hia exceedingly difficult mission, performed in 
a auumar entirely satisfactory to the Government he 
rei^raaented. 

Thus ^oeed one of the most arduous undertakings of 
<ny>dem times, bringing into exercise rare judgment, ex- 
iraordinary tact and courage, and unsurpassed powers of 
physical endui-ance. 



MARIE STUART. 
By F. S. Saltbrs. 

.s.vEBT, prayerful martyr of the dull, dead days, 
When grave old London lingered in the gloom 

C>f frowning gibbets and of pyres, whose blaze 

Was ted of flesh ; and when the Tower bells' toom 

Awed the lugubrious calm of streets and ways— 

When love, and sin, and crime found one same tomb - 
Bam ember, Queen, thy odious, hurried doom, 

Il.Uh found in history an avenging praise I 

The oold, sharp ax that smote thy royal head 

BuBdared not with it thy poetic breath ; 
fot through long ages that luure waned and fled 

We guard thy name that never will know death ; 
While thy doh blood still spatters with its red 

The hideous wrinkles of Elizabeth 1 



THE MURDER IN THE BRUDER 
STRASSE. 

By S. Baring-Goui.d. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century there lived 
iu the Briider Stcas^e, Berlin, a merchant, Lamport by 
fuame, married to a wife somewhat younger than himself 
—A handsome woman, fond of dress and amusement. 
And by her he had a daughter, whom the vain mother 
did her best to spoil. 

Every year Lamport went to the Leipsio lair on buai- 
ness, and in the year 1730 he resolved as usual to attend 
xthe (air. 

On the evening before he was about to start, he called 
his wife into their common bedchamber, and asked her 
to asaiat him in counting his money, which he kept in 
a strong iron double-locked cofifer beneath his bed. 

He always carried his keys about with him, never lay- 
ing them aside. His wife at his summons came with a 
•candle into the room, and he unlocked the chest in her 
prosenee, and brought out his money to the table, where 
he purposed counting it and taking from it the sum 
necessary for his traveling expenses and for the pur- 
chases he intended making at the Leipsio fair. 

The box contained a lar^e purse of leather, wrapped 
^ound with cord and sealg^ with his own signet. The 



coin it contained consisted of French pistoles witli the 
exception of six Dutch ducats. 

Lamport found the lock untampered with and the 
leather purse as he had left it, bound with the string 
and with his seal unbroken - in a word, all was in the 
condition in which he had left it, except the contents 
of the purse. As he counted the money in the preaenoe 
of his wife, twelve pistoles and one of the six ducats were 
missing. This discovery filled him and his wife with 
dismay. They counted the money again, they searched 
every comer of the box, turned the bag inside out, but 
could not discover the smallest trace of the missing 
coins. Lamport had written a ticket of the amount, 
when he had inclosed it in the bag before he sealed it 
up. How had the money been abstracted without break- 
ing the seals, and getting the keys from the merchant ? 

The room occupied by Lamport and his wife was so 
situated that no stranger could have entered it unob- 
served during the day, and it was quite certain that no 
robbers had broken in during the night. 

When the couple had recovered from their first as- 
tonishment, they considered who could have done the 
deed, and they could think of no one at all likely to bo 
guilty of the theft, except their housemaid, Marie Keller, 
a young woman of twenty-three. 

The merchant at once siunmoned her to the room, and 
charged her with having stolen the money. He promised 
her if she would confess and make restitution, that he 
would forgive her, and though he would fliflmiV her 
from his service he would hush the matter up. The girl 
trembled and nearly fainted, but protested her inno- 
cence, and so resolutely refused to allow her guilt that 
Lampert and his wife insisted on examining her bed- 
room. They made her lead the way with a candle, and 
stand in the middle of the room whilst her master aud 
mistress explored every comer : her boxes, her bed, her 
drawers, in a word, every hiding-plaoe where she could 
have stowed away the missing coins. 

The search had lasted some time without producing 
any result, when Frau Lamport, feeling in the pocket (^f 
an old and ragged dress that lay on the floor, drew forth 
one of the Dutch ducats. When this was discovered 
Marie Keller burst into tears, and with vehemenoe reas- 
serted her innocence. She fell on her knees before he r 
master and mistress, vowed that she had not taken uiy 
coin from their coffer, and declared her inability to ac- 
count for the ducat having been found in her pocket in 
any other way than by supposing some malevolent person 
had put it there to inculpate her when she was as guilt- 
less as a newborn child. Her protests were coldly lif^t- 
ened to and diBi*egarded. The evidence of the ducat in 
her pocket seemed condusiye to Lampert that she and 
no stranger had robbed him. 

It was remembered that she visited his bedroom every 
day, generally, indeed, with his daughter, to make 
the bed, sweep and clean it There was absolutely no 
one else who entered that room, and when Lampert con- 
sidered that she daily was present in the chamber where 
the money was, and put in connection with that the fact 
of some of the coin being found in her pocket, he felt it 
was not possible for him to doubt her guilt any longer. 
He locked her into her attic room, from which escape was 
not feasible, and consulted with his wife below what was 
to be done. 

According to Prussian law at the time, those guilty of 
theft were hanged if the value of the articles stolen 
amounted to fi^e thalers — or three dollars and seventy 
five cents— and the thief was over eighteen years old. 

Lampert seems to have been a hard nuuL _^e was yeiy 
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angry at the loss of his money, and especially incensed at 
Marie's obsfcinaoj in denying having taken it. He told 
his wife that he "Vfould commnnioate with the police, 
have the girl arrested, and that he wonld let her suffer 
the oonsequencee. Fran Lampert urged him to be mer- 
ciful. Let him pardon this first error in the poor girl's con- 
duct, dismiss her, and try to forget his loss. But Lampert 
would not be pacified. Then she urged that the law wba 
crnelly severe, and that the sum of money lost was not 
one so c^reat but that Lampert would scarcely feel it, and 
that ha would be certain, later, to regret his harshness in 
giving over to doath a girl who had yielded to a first 
tcmptatioB, and had taken a comparatiyely insignifioant 
gam ol money. 

Lampert was an obstinate man, one of those men who, 
when they have made up their mind, take a pride in 
sticking to their reaolutions, whatever reasons may be 
brought to induce them to alter. Perhaps one thing that 
specially induced Lami)ert to be severe was that he felt 
he had been cleverly overreached. He had made his 
money so doubly, trebly, secure ; and even now, when 
convinced he had been robbed, he was unable to disoover 
hoivit had been done— for the crime had been committed 
with extmordjinary ingonuity. Not only had the thief 
managed U> unloek and relock the chest, but also to 
break his sac^, and alter having abstracted the money to 
reseal the bag 

He knew tla*t it was possible to closely reproduce a 
signet with bread, but this requires considerable time. 
The bread must be well worked, the impression taken 
whilst the bread is soft ; then it must be allowed some 
days in which to harden. This involved a double open- 
ing of his chest) once to take the oast of the seal and 
again to steal the money and reseal the bag. But — how 
had Marie got hold of his keys ? That was impossible. 
If, however, she eould take the impress of tbe seal, she 
oonld take,'&lso, that of the look. So, he reasoned, the 
robbeiy had been committed ; but this means adoptod 
showed that tiie girl was adroit in the art, and that, in 
all probabiHty, she belonged to a gang of thieves. This 
suspicion was corroborated by the fact that none of the 
money was recovered except one ducat The rest she 
bad passed into the hands of her confederates. 

Lamport, having turned a deaf ear to his wife's re- 
monstrances, went to the magistrate, obtained an order 
for the arrest of Marie Keller, and a few hours later she 
vras thrown in prison. 

No sooner wuis this done than Fran Lampert sent to 
Harie's mother, a poor woman living in Berlin, and re- 
quested ^lat she would come to her. The poor woman 
was in great trouble. She eould not believe in )ier 
daughter's guilt, but was unable to guess who was the 
thiel Fran Lampert told her that the girl had been a 
good servant, and had never hitherto given her an occa- 
sion to mistrust her. She added that the girl Marie 
mode a great mistake in refusing to acknowledge her 
crime, and promised to give the mother the missing sum 
of money, if Marie would confess her guilt, and refund 
liampert through the mother. 

The old woman accepted the offer and went to Lam- 
pert. She told him that she was heart-broken at the 
thought that Marie had robbed him. She offered him 
the money whioh, she said, her daughter had confided to 
her, and then implored him to have mercy and withdraw 
from the prosecution of the chai^Oi 

But Ijampert was still not to be shaken. He had now 
got tiiis additional proof against Marie, that her mother 
had roc<4ved the stolen coins, and he at once visited the 
fxamiuing judge and requested him to hear the con- 



fession of the mother. In Germany the examining judge 
holds a position to which we have nothing analogous. 
He is in part public prosecutor, and it is his office to 
collect evidence against the accused. The most im« 
portant evidence is that obtained from the prisoner him- 
self. He is questioned by the examining judge, in the 
presence only of a notary employed to take down his 
replies. The examinations are numerous, and formerly 
the most cruel means were had recourse to, to extoi-t a 
confession. During the inquiry the prisoner is kept in 
ignorance of the charge against him, and any endeavor 
on his part to gam information on the subject is an 
offense in law. He is not allowed to see a copy of his 
own evidence or of that of the witnesses. But when the 
judge has failed to obtain a confession the prisoner is 
unexpectedly confronted with one or more of the wit- 
nesses against him, or with an accomplice, if tiiere be 
one, in the hopes of surprising him into a confession. 
Should the prisoner refuse to answer, he is put on a diet 
of bread and water. In cases of murder the accused is 
led to the spot where the orime was committed, and the 
bleeding corpse, or, may be, the moldering remains are 
suddenly shown to him. Torture used to be employed 
to wring a confession from him. He was subjected to 
the thumbscrew, the rack and to fire. Sometimes he was 
kept for months during Winter without fire, and in damp 
cells, where he was agonized with rheumatism and ague. 
The cases are innumerable in which false confessions 
of guilt were thus extorted from innocent peraons. Others 
have committed suicide rather than confess to crimes 
they had not committed. 

The examining judge now proceeded vigorously to 
collect proofs of Marie's guilt. He took the evidence of 
Lampert on oath. In tliat evidence Lampert acknow- 
ledged that he could find no signs of his lock having 
been tampered with nor of the seal having been forced. 
Nevertheless, he was able to swear, by the date of the 
ducat found in Marie*s pocket, that it was one of those 
pieces of coin which he had sealed up in his leather 
pouch and locked in the chest. 

Marie was questioned. She acknowledged that evny 
evening she went into the bedroom where the coffer was, 
to tidy the room and prepare the bed for her master. 
Usually she had with her the daughter of her master. 
She confessed that she had been engaged in the room on 
the evening preceding the discovery. Also, she admitted 
tliat the dress, in the pocket of which the ducat was 
found, was one of her own, and one, moreover, which she 
had worn on that very evening. Nevertheless, she per- 
sisted in her assertion that she was entirely innocent of 
the charge. 

The mother of the girl was next cross-examined by the 
judge. The poor woman, like so many of the unedu- 
cated, thought to save her daughter by having recourse 
to falsehood. It is a curious fact that the uncultured in 
a civilized land, like the savage, regards lying as a na- 
tural means of protection which it is always safe, and 
never wrong, to have recourse to. Fran Keller, con- 
fronted with the judge, at once, and naturally, f^ll hack 
on lying. "When asked whence her daughter had ob- 
tained the ducat, the poor woman said that it was a g« id- 
mother's present to Marie, which she (the mother) hixA 
formerly retained in her possession, but which she liad 
given to Marie when she went into Lamport's service, be- 
cause she feared lest, in the event of her own death, her 
other children might seize on the ducat, and refuse to 
give it up to Marie. 

The poor woman, in telling this story, completely 
broke down the doubt which the judge had felt Jiitherto 
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in Marie's gnilt. He looked at the ducat, and it proved 
by the date on it to have been struck fonr years after 
Marie's birth. The judge at once charged the woman 
with conniving at her daughter's guilt, and showed her 
how false was her evidence on the testimony of the date 
on the ducat This completely upset Frau Keller ; she 
was unable to speak for some minutes, and at last, in a 
broken and hesitating voice, told the judge that Marie's 
mistress had sent for her and offered her the money to 
indemnify Lampert for his loss, if she would confess that 
her daughter had committed the theft, and persuade 
Marie to do so as welL 

The judge was so irritated at the woman's lie about the 
ducat that he dismissed this new story as a fabrication oa 
false as the former, and made no inquiry in that direc- 
tion. He ordered Marie to be brought into the room, 
and asked her whether she had been given a ducat by her 
mother which had been a christening present from a 
sponsor. The girl expressed surprise at the question, 
and in her simplicity replied that she had never had 
such a present. Then he confronted the mother with 
the daughter. 

Frau Keller, confused, and in her confusion having re- 
course to her original falsehood, insisted that what she 
had said was true concerning the ducat, that Marie was a 
half-witted creature who forgot the simplest things told 
her. Marie, on her side, entreated her mother, for God's 
sake, to speak the truth. She persisted in asserting that 
her mother never had told her about a christening pre- 
sent, and certainly had given her none. 

The end of this altercation was that Frau Keller con- 
fessed she had told a lie, and entreated forgiveness, be- 
cause she had been impelled by love for her daughter to 
do all in her power to screen her from the charge of theft 
and to save her life. 

The inquiring judge now demanded that Marie should 
be pat on the rack, and be forced to confess her guilt. 



The Court appointed a counsel for the defense, Trbo op- 
posed this demand. 

He pointed out that there was no trustworthy evidence 
against Marie. It was true that Herr Lampert bad lost 
money ; but what proof was there that it had been tak^i 
by the accused ? Was it possible that a rude, une«lucated 
girl could have contrived a theft so craftily that the 
smallest trace of tampering with lock and seal was not 
to be discovered ? It behooved the accuser to show that 
she had had the keys and the signet of Lampert in her 
power, and this could not be shown. He declared that 
he always carried both about with him, and had never 
missed either for a single day. How was she to know 
that the coffer contained money, when she was never 
present when it was open ? For aught she knew it might 
have contained legal documents. It was quite true that 
she was allowed to enter the room where the chest was 
kept, but she was there almost invariably attended by 
Lamport's daughter, who always assisted in the domes- 
tic duties. 

It was also true that a ducat had been found in her 
pocket ; but — how could Lampert swear that it was one 
of his ducats ? Was his ducat the only one coined in 
that year ? Were Dutch ducats such rarities that only 
his six found their way to Berlin ? How the ducat came 
into her pocket Marie was unable to explain ; but was it 
not probable that the real thief who had taken the 
money at the same time put the ducat in her pocket, so 
as to throw justice on the wrong scent, and lead it to 
suspect Marie, when the real criminal was, perhaps, an 
experienced burglar? According to law, torture was 
only to be employed against the accused when evidence 
against the prisoner is idmost conclusive, and only a con- 
fession is needed to make it absolutely conclusive. He 
contended that the proofs of Marie's guilt were wanting ; 
there was circumstantial evidence of the shallowest 
nature, and none whatever that was direct 
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According to a — to ns— curious but usual custom in 
Germany the demand of the public prosecutor and the 
contention of the counsel for the defense were referred to 
the legal faculty of the University of Frankfort-on-Oder 
to decide upon. The University professors examined 
the evidence, and concluded that it made so heavily 
against Marie Keller that she must be subjected to tor- 
ture to extract from her the confession required to finally 
establish her guilt, and justify sentence of execution. 
Accordingly the unfortunate girl was placed on the rack, 
and her nerves and muscles so strained, and her joints 
dislocated, that in her agony she cried out that she was 
ready to confess. She was removed from the rack, and 
admitted her guilt, but every effort that was made to ob- 
tain from her an explanation how she had managed to 
extract the money from bag and box failed. She would 
admit her guilt, but not say how she had committed the 
theft. But this confession sufficed, and on June 24th, 
1731, the unfortunate Marie Keller was executed. 

Unfortunately we have such scanty information rela- 
tive to her end that we can only say that the Lutheran 
pastor who prepared her for death found her at first a 
prey to despair, still earnestly protesting her innocence, 
retracting her confession, which she declared was ex- 
torted from her solely by the unendurable agonies to 
which she was subjected on the rack. After a while, 
however, the poor creature became 
more composed, listened to his ex- 
hortations with meekness, and sub- 
mitted herself to the prospect of death, 
in resignation to the will of God. The 
pastor was himself convinced of her 
gmlt, and did his utmost to induce her 
to admit the justice of her sentence, 
but to this h« could not bring her. 
She would confess again if laid on the 
rack, but never off it. She forgave her 
enemies, though she did not know who 
they could be. Nevertheless, she was 
sure she had one or more, or else, as 
she contended, how could the ducat 
have come into her pocket? 

She was hanged in the presence of a 
great crowd, in the Bruder Strasse, 
opposite the door of the house where 
the theft bad been committed — before 
the eyes of Lampert, who had been 
robbed ; of his wife, who had vainly 
endeavored to save her ; and of the 
daughter, who had been with her daily 
when the unhappy girl cleaned the 
room where the money-box was. 

The poor girl had not been long dead 
before, somehow, a feeling arose among 
the people of Berlin that, after all, in 
spite of the evidence against her, in 
spite of her own confession, Marie Kel- 
ler was guiltless, and that a judicial 
murder had .been committed. 

The evidence was discussed, and its 
weakness was seen. The counsel for 
the prisoner, the examining judge, the 
legal faculty of Frankfort, the Court, 
the public generally, had missed seeing 
one little feature in the case, which, 
when caught sight of, completely al- 
tered its complexion. 

Why was it that the mistress of poor 
Marie had offered her mother the money 



to refund Lamport his loss ? Was the offer made ont 
of charity ? It will be remembered that when Fran 
Keller narrated this to the examining judge he put the 
story aside as a lie, and did not ask another question 
relative to it. Nevertheless, after Marie's execution the 
old woman persisted in her story, and as she did so 
people asked — Why did Frau Lampert urge the money 
on the woman and try to induce her to confess that 
her daughter was guilty ? 

There arose among some a suspicion that Frau Lam- 
pert had taken the money, and had thrown the blame on 
Marie Keller. But — ^was it possible that a woman of her 
position, so respectable, would allow a poor servant-maid 
to be tortured and hanged for a crime which she, had 
she committed it, might acknowledge with impunity ? 

Others suspected the daughter. 

When this young person was questioned in court her 
answers were eminently unsatisfactory. She was asked 
whether she had been in the room where the chest was 
with Marie the evening before the loss of the money was 
discovered. She pretended that she did not know. She 
said that she might perhaps have been there, but per- 
haps she had not. She equivocated, hesitated, refused 
to be sworn. If she had been in the room, she was sure 
she was not there all the time Marie waA. She had not 
helped Marie to move the ch3st. She behaved in court 
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with such want of frankness, and was so shifty in her 
answers, that a good number of persons were suspicions 
that she had cognizance of the theft. 

That Marie Keller had been in league vri'Jh. a gang of 
robbers no one believed. She was known. Her ac- 
qnaintanoes and friends were poor but thoroughly re- 
spectable persons. What had become of the rest of the 
money, if she had taken it ? That could not be traced. 
The poor mother remained as poor as before. Not a 
French pktole oould be discovered in any comer of the 
woman's homse— ^Bome were found in Marie's room. They 
had utterly diflB|ipeared ; and if she Lad taken them, 
she must have di^>oaed of them somewhere. 

The robbery in the Briider Strasse, instead of being 
forgotten aftar Marie luul been hanged and buried, 
seemed as if it would not be laid at rest. It continued 
to be disoitssed ; parties formed. Some accused Frau 
Lampert, others the daughter, others again said that 
Ijampert had mad» a miscalculation when counting his 
money, and had written a wrong sum on the ticket. He 
bad not been robbed, he had lost nothing, he hud de- 
ceived himself. This latter opinion slowly made its way, 
and prevailed over the others. It was the only really 
satiHfactory explanation of the mystery, and it was one 
eminently simple. It was in vain for Lamport to protest 
that he could not have been deceived ; few believed 
him. That Marie was innocent every one concluded, and 
that a Clime had been committed was universally ad- 
mitted, and Marie's death was spoken of as the ** Murder 
in the Briider Strasse " — when, one evening as Lamport 
came in from his tavern, where he drank l>eer with a few 
boon companions, as he opened his house-door, he saw 
something that made him start back and utter a cry of 
horror. Before him was his wife's body, hanging frcnn a 
crook in the ceiling. 



Almost before he had recovered himself, and liad had 
the courage to cut her down, the examining magistrate 
and a policeman arrived. The former had received a 
letter from Madame Lamport, in which she confessed 
that Marie had died innocent, and that she had surrepti- 
tiously taken the money whilst assisting her husband in 
counting it. As she counted she had slipped some of 
the coins up her sleeve. He was going on the morrow to 
Leipsic fair, and she had been given a sum of money <mly 
adequate to meet the ordinary household expenses. This 
had annoyed and disappointed her. If her kosbond 
went to Leipsic he would enjoy himself there, go to the 
theatre, drink wines, dine well ; while she was drudging 
at home. The temptation took her to purloin a few 
pieces of money wherewith she hoped to give herself and 
her daugliter some anxuAemanrts during her husband's 
absence. He had at once discovered the loss, and, afraid 
of his temper, she had not dared to confess what she had 
done, but had slipped one of the ducats into the serv- 
ant-girl's pocket. Afterward, when Marie was in prison 
and under investigation, she had been too frightenotl to 
confess the truth, lest she should have been impriaone<l 
in tlie place of Marie and have been sentenced to the 
gallows. 

Thus she had seen the unfortunate and guiltless vic- 
tim of her crime die under her eyes, and she had lieen 
ever since haunted by the sight and tortured by the 
sting of her conscience. 

This letter she sent to the examining judge by a serv- 
ant, and at once proceede<l to hang herself ch>ffe to the 
doorway opposite which Marie had been hanged. When 
she was cut down she was quite dead. 

For many years after the people of Berlin pointed 
to Lamport's house, and spoke of the Judicial Murder 
in the Briider Strasse. 
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'* We must have waxworks to-night," said Ella to Bob 
on the morning of her birthd&y party. **0ook has pro- 
mised me the new saucepan." 

"All right I" Bob said. **Bat what are we to do? 
Have we to melt a lot of wax first ? Do you put wax in 
the saucepan ?" 

** Oh, no ! I am going to put your head in the sauce- 
pan. See - here is my list of figures. And Ella took a 
scribbled paper out of the little drawer, **You are to 
be a waxwork figure — a soldier in armor. " 

' With a tin pot on my head ?" gasped Bob, under- 
standing at last. 

** Yes," said Ella. '* And Tommy Tupp is to be Henry 
VIIL— he is fat, you know. And Bertie Binks has a big 
forehead and big eyes— that is all that is wanted to be 
Shakespeare. Mary Binks is to be the Queen of Scots." 

** Well, where are we to get all the dressing-up ?" 

**The armor is all in the kitchen, ' said Ella, promptly. 
"The kings and queens can be dressed out of Aunt 
Mary's wardrobe and the big old trunk in the boxroom. 
I can get Aunt Mary's heap of ostrich feathers that are to 
go to the dyer's." 

**And grandpapa's dressing-gown," said Bob; **it 
would make orange and red coronation-robes. Let us be 
quick." 

The playroom was kept closed all day. Of course the 
grown-up folk knew that some fun was in preparation, 
but they were too considerate to ask questions. 

Grandmamma, at a turn cfl Ae Jteiroaa^ neaAy isat ' 



down fiat with the shock vhen she came nr»on Ella, 
laden with tin cans and smothered in dii»h-cover8, all 
clashing like a hardware stall on a windy day. 

"Dear, dear, child ! what ore you doing ?" 

"Oh ! don't ask questions, grandmamma, or I shall 
tumble down." 

And up-staira all the dish-covors fied, battering and 
clattering, with the little pair of legs under them. 

The housemaid could not find the brooms. Had the 
witches run away with all the broomsticks to take a ride 
in the sky ? And . as for grandpapa— not only had he 
lost his gorgeous dressing-gown and his old garden-hat, 
but when he laid down his snnfifbox for a moment on 
the table, it disappeared as if by magic. 

Up-stairs in the playroom. Bob had everything ready 
for the Waxwork Show. He had built and covered a 
long platform, only the height of a step all along one 
side of the room, for the figures to stand on, and he had 
cleared the tables and chairs into comers. 

In the evening, when the dining-room' was full of 
a merry crowd of girls and boys, Ella beckoned to one 
and another to come out and up-stains ; and stealing 
away, singly, to be told the secret, a dozen or moi-e 
were scarcely missed. 

They had all gone up to the playroom, and there Bob 
was tossing over the heaps of oostumes, wiule Ella di- 
rected how the figures were to be dressed. 

" Bertie Binka— Shakespeare. Put on Shake^Mare's 
paper cdllar, Boh,And tie black nbbems «n bis Vnttj, 
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and stick tliis pink paper over his forehead to mnke it 
Liglier." 

*'I won't have that thing," said Shakespeare; "it 
looks like a plaster." 

•*0h! do be quick," cried Bob, plastering on the 
palest pink tissne-paper. ** It is your forehead." 

"You want that, Bertie, to mfike you intellectual," 
said EUa, gravely. *'Now lean your elbow on this 
pillar, and stand on one leg, and try to see your eye- 
brows." 

She was giving him arched eyebrows with a piece of 
homt cork ; and he was most anxious to see them, but 
he found ho couldn't. 

Ella turned to her list again. 

"Henry VIIL — Tommy Tupp. He is to have the big 
Lat and feathers, and the large jacket with fur, and those 
brown paper shoes." 

" Oh ! can't I be Henry VIII. ?" clamored two boys. 

They liked the hat and feathers, and they wanted to 
make out they were much fatter than Bertie Tupp. 

Bnt Bob was already getting Bertie's arms into the 
furred jacket, and Bertie was stuck in it. 

" Here is tho sleeve ; put your arm in, and take the 
first turn to the right." 

"And now," said Ella, ** you are to keep your mouth 
shut tight, and puflf out your cheeks. And his jacket 
must be stuffed. Bob ; make haste and stuff him." 

" But I can't keep my cheeks puffed out all the time ; 
I should smother," objected Henry VIII. 

"And I can't stand on one leg until all the others are 
dressed," grumbled Shakespeare, from his comer. 

"No; never mind," said Ella. *^It will be time 
enough when they are all coming up to see the wax- 
works." 

Then that mischievous little girl, Hetty Brown, who 
was to be Anne Boleyn, oried out : 

"Oh I do look at Henry VIII.'s legs ; ho is padded so 
plnmp, and his shoes are so big, his legs look like a pair 
of sticks." 

"I can't help my legs," said Tommy. "They must 
do, if I keep as fat as I can. " And whait more could any 
boy say ? 

Next Ella read out : ** Hetty Brown — Anne Boleyn — ^iu 
papa's shiny white macintosh. Bob, wil^ the sleeves 
tnrneil back." 

Several other kings and queens were dressed. One 
had an orange and red robe trailing on the ground, of a 
pattern known to grandpapa. Another had a radiant 
mantle, worn with the red silk lining turned out. And 
the queens looked very pretty with long gowns, and 
beautiful fur cloaks, and laee vaik of a lacge pattern 
suspiciously like curtains. As lor ourtatn - rings and 
carpet-rings, they made the wiost brilliant gold and 
silver chains for the kings. 

There were two soldiers in armor. Bob was one of 
them. They woc« oovsplete suits of pots and pans with 
dish-covers on th<^ vidiant breasts, and their legs thrust 
through tin canisters. Whenever they walked everybody 
said : ** Hush-sh-sk ! they will hear you down-stairs !" 
And when the two soldiers knocked together, the com- 
motion was terrible. 

" Oh, do keep quiet and stand still !" cried Ella, put- 
ting them one at each side of the door. "Now come 
here, Dick, and sit on the chair just opposite the door. 
Ton are to be a funny little waxwork man, so very like 
lifo that they will want to speak to you, and they won't 
quite knojr whether yon are waxwork or alive." 

Diok was made as slim as pomib1<i. with black-tiuled 
coat and tight l«cp9. A Uftdi ttUk kfUMUNiohi^ waa tied 



round his ohin, and grandpapa's old garden-hat oame 
down all over his head, so that nobody could know who 
or what he was, except by his hands, which were the 
only bit to be seen. In one hand he held a snuffbox, 
and he was to sit stock still in the act of taking out a 
pinch. 

This old gentleman, then, sat facing the doorway. 
The soldiers in the tin-pot armor stood guarding the en- 
trance. Shakespeare was in a comer behind the door, 
and all along by the wall the kings and queens were- 
ranged, with a notice on a card requesting visitors " not 
to touch the figures." 

Some real waxworks completed the show — two dolls 
sitting on the floor, and keeping much more serious than 
the kings and queens. A black doll nat at one side of 
them ; and Henry VIII.'s little sister, Kitty Tupp, was 
sitting at the other side, to take care that the dolls did 
not lie down suddenly. You see, both kinds of wax- 
works had their drawlnMiks. The reA w«Kworks kept 
serious, but they might tumble over ; fbe kings and 
queens were sure not to tumble over, bfit then they 
were trying to see each other out of the eoraers of their 
eyes, and all the queens were giggling ; and King John, 
with the dressing-gown coronation - robe, was poking 
them with his sceptre to keep them quiet 

Everything was ready. Ella scampered down- stairs 
with an invitation: **Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, 
walk up, and see the waxwork show ! the most life-liko 
waxworks ever shown in this country — or anywhere 
else !" 

After giving the invitation at the drawing-room door, 
Ella fled up-stairs to the playroom. 

**They are coming! They are coming I Now don't 
laugh." 

Shakespeare stood on one leg, and tried to see his eye- 
brows. Henry VIII. shut his mouth tight, and puffed 
out his cheeks. All the little queens coughed, and cast 
their eyes down. 

- ** Had not we better shut our eyes ?" said one of the 
soldiers in armor, who was laughing so much that his 
tins were shaking. 

"You gander!" said Bob, "can't you keep steady 
without shutting your eyes ? You ought to stare. All 
you queens over there — open your eyes, and stare hard !'^ 

Now the queens were behind Bob, but the other sol- 
dier had to stand looking toward them. So when the poor 
umrteody soldier saw all the queens opening their eyes 
to stare, he doubled up with a great clatter. Bob poked 
him furiously 'wth his broomstick ; and Ella was afraid 
the soldiers in armor would run at each other just as tbe 
pec^e were coming in at the door. So she got between 
them, and kept them and their dish-covers quiet. And 
all the queens were giggling worse than ever— in fact, 
Anne Boleyn, who was a mischievous bit of a thing, was 
pretending that Henry VIII.'s stuffing was coming out ; 
and that made Henry VIII. so uncomfortable, that he im- 
plored Ella to hold the door closed while he got Cathe- 
rine Parr to see to his buttons and pins. 

Beady at last ! 

" Now don't laugh — don't !" whispered Ella, and 
opened the door. 

in walked grandpapa and grandmamma, and the father 
and mother of the proprietors of the waxworks. 

After them came all the boys and girls olf the party, 
with a shout of surprise and delight. 

Ella went round, explaining who the 'figures were, and 
they all kept as still as possible. 

"Oh, there is Shakespear^gjf^t look ait his ejm I'' 
said a group near the door. -~ 
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Shakespeare blnshed as no waxwork conld ; he was 
trying not to let his month twitch. 

**l8 this anybody, or is it all clothes?" said grand- 
mamma, in front of the little old gentleman, who sat 
taking snnff from the box. 

'/ He has my snuffbox, the rascal \" said grandpapa. 



sneeze like a shot. With a clash and a crash down 
sat the unsteady soldier in armor, doubled up on th6 
floor. All the queens were laughing, too. Henry YIH 
was bursting his coat, and the buttons were flying o£ 
Eling John leaned on his sceptre (or, rather, his poker,) 
and flung the tail of his coronation-robe over his face. 




" Why, he has nearly gone up, head and heels, into my 
old hat." 

"It is only clothes— but it has hands," said grand- 
mamma. " Oh, children, this does look uncanny 1" 

But just then the little old prenlleman, who sat so still, 
caught a whiff from the snuffbox, and gave one sudden 



HOW TEST PLATED AT WAXWOBKS.— SEE PAGE M. 

Shakespeare was on his two feet, hiding his face in the 
comer. 

''Ladies and gentlemen," said Bob, taking off his tin 
pot to make a bow, ** the waxworks hare become frisky 
—that is the disadvantage of their being so very lifelike. 
With your permission, we shall close the show." 
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PREACHING, TEAOHINa AND EXHORTATION. 

Sermon Br thb Bev. Db. T. DeWitt Taucaob, Pkeaohed at East Hampton, Long Island, Sttnday, July 24, 1887. 

** Or minislry, let us wait on our ministering ; or he that teaoheth, on teaching ; or he that exhorteth, on exhortation/' 

Romans xiL 7 and 8. 



Befobb the world ia converted the style of religions dis* 
oonrse will have to be converted. You might as well go 
into the modem Sedan or Gettysburg with bows and ar- 
rows instead of rifles and bombshells and parks of artil- 
lery, as to expect to conquer this world for God by the 
old styles of exhortation and sermonology. Jonathan Ed- 
wards preached the sermons most adapted to the age |n 
which he lived, but if those sermons were preached now, 
they would divide an audience into two classes, those 
8omid asleep, and those wanting to go home. 

Bot there is a religious disconrse of the future— who 
win preach it I have no idea, in what part of the earth it 
win be boro, I have no idea, in which denominations of 
Christians it will be delivered, I cannot guess. That dis- 
ooQTse or exhortation may be bom in the country meet- 
ing-house on the banks of the St. Lawrence, or the 
Oregon, or the Ohio, or the Tombigbee, or the Alabama. 
The person who shall deliver it may at this moment be in 
a cradle under the shadow of the Sierra Nevadas, or in a 
New England farmhouse, or amid the ricefi Ids of South- 
ern savannas. Or this moment there may be some young 
man in soma of our theological seminaries, in the junior 
or middle or senior class, shaping that weapon of power. 
Or there may be coming some new baptism of the Holy 
Ohost on the Churches, so that some of us who now stand 
on the watch-towers of Zion, waking to a realization of our 
present inefficiency, may preach it ourselves. That com- 
ing discourse may not be fifty years off. And let us pray 
Qod that its arrival may be hastened, while I announce to 
you what I think will be the chief characteristics of that 
discourse or exhortation when it does arrive, and I want 
to make the remarks of the moming appropriate and sug- 
gestive to all classes of Christian workers. 

First of all, I remark that that future religious dis- 
course will be full of a living Christ, in contradistinction 
to didactic technicalities. A discourse may be full of 
Ohristk though scarcely mentioning His name, and a ser- 
mon may be empty of Christ, while everj sentence is re- 
petitions of His titles. The world wants a liriog Christ : 
not a Christ standing at the head of a formal system of 
theology, but a Christ who means pardon and sympathy, 
and condolence and brotherhood, and life and heaven. 
A poor man's Christ A rich man's Christ An over- 
worked man's Christ An invalid's Christ A farmer's 
Ohrist A merchant's Christ An artisan's Christ An 
ersry man's Christ 

A symmetrical and fine-worded system of theology is 
wen enough for theological classes, but it has no more 
holiness in the pulpit than have the technical phrases of 
an anatomist or psychologist, or a physician in the sick- 
voom of a patient The world wants help, imm diate and 
world-uplifting, and it will come through a discourse in 
which Christ shall walk right down into the immortal 
Mul and take everlasting possession of it, filling it as foil 
of H^ as is this noonday firaiament 

Thai seraaa or evbortation of the future will not deal 

with men in the threadbare illustrations of Jesus Christ 

lo that coming address there will be instances of vicarious 

•offering taken right out of everyday life, for there is not 

ToL-XXIL No. 4.— 20. 



a day somebody is not dying for others. As the physician 
saving his diphtheritic patient by sacrificing his own life ; 
as the ship-captain going down with his vessel while he 
is getting his passengers into the lifeboat ; as the fireman 
consuming in the burning building while he is taking a 
child ont of a fourth-story window ; as in Summer the 
strong sitimmer, at East Hampton, or Long Branch, or 
Cape May, or Lake Oeorge, himself perished trying to 
rescue the drowning ; as the newspaper boy, one Summer* 
supporting his mother for some years, his invalid mother^ 
when offered by a gentleman fifty cents to get some 
especial paper, and he got it, rushed up in his anxiety 
to deliver it, and was crushed under the wheels of the 
train, and lay on the grass with only strength enough to 
say : ** Ob, what will become of my poor sick mother 
now?" 

Yicarious suffering. The world is full of it An engin- 
eer said to me on a locomotive in Dakota : " We men seem 
to be coming to a better appredition than we used to. 
Did you see that account the other day of an engineer 
who, to save his passengers, stuck to his place, and when 
he was found dead in the locomotive, which was upside 
down, he was found still smiling, his hand on the air- 
brake f " And as the engineer said it to me, he put his 
hand on the air-brake to illustrate his meaning, and I 
looked at him and thought : '* Ton would be just as much 
of a hero in the same crisis." 

Oh, in that religious discourse of the future there will 
be living illustrations, taken out from everyday life, of vi- 
carious suffering — illustrations that will bring to mind the 
gh&jtlier sacrifice of Him who, in the high places of the 
field, on the oross^ fought our battles and wept our griefs, 
and endured our struggle, and died our death. 

A German sculptor made an image of Christ and he 
asked his little child, two years old, who it wrs, and she 
said : "That must be some very great man." fho sculptor 
was displeased with the criticism, so he got another block 
of marble, and chiseled away on it two or three years, 
and then he brought in his little child, four or five years 
of age, and he said to her : ** Who do you think that is ?" 
She said : " That must be the One who took little children 
in His arms and blessed them." .Then the sculptor was 
satisfied. Oh, my friends, what the world wants is not a 
cold Christ, not an intellectual Christ, not a severely ma- 
gisterial Christ, but a loving Christ, spreading out His arms 
of sympathy to press the whole world to His loving heart 

Bat I remark again that the religious discourse of tha 
future will be short Condensation is demanded by the 
age in which we live. No more need of long introduc- 
tions and long applications, and so many divisions to a 
discourse that it may be said to be hydra-headed. In 
other days men got all their information from the pulpit 
There were few books, and there were no newspapers, and 
there was little travel from place to place, and people 
would sit and listen two and a hidf hours to a religious dis- 
course, and **seventeenthly " would find them fresh and 
chipper. In those days there was enough time for a man 
to take an hour to warm himself up to the subject and an 
hour to cool ofL But what was a necessity then is a 
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Buperflnity now. CoDgregaUons are fall of knowledge 
from books, from newspapers, from rapid and continnous 
intercom mnnicaiion, and long disquisitions of what th«y 
know already will not be abided. If a religions teacher 
cannot compress what he wishes to say to the people in 
the space of fortj*fi7e minutes, better adjourn it to some 
other day. 

The trouble is, we preach audiences into a Ohristian 
frame, and then we preach them out of it We forget 
that eyery auditor has so much capacity of attention, and 
when that is exhausted, he is restless. That accident on 
the Long Island Railroad, some years ago, came from the 
fact that the brakes were out of order, and, when they 
wanted to stop the train, they could not stop, and hence 
the casualty was terrifia In all religious discourse we 
want locomotive power and propulsion. We want at the 
same time stout brakes to let down at the right instant 
It is a dismal thing, after a hearer has comprehended the 
whole snbject, to hear a man say : *' Now to recapitulate," 
and '*a few words by way of application," and *'onoe 
more," and ''finally,*' aod "now to conclude." 

Paul preached until midnight, and Eutychns got sound 
asleep, and fell out of the window and broke his neck. 
Some would say: *'Good -for him." I would rather be 
sympathetic, like Paul, and resuscitate him. That acci- 
dent is often quoted now in religious circles as a warning 
against somnolence in church. It is just as much a warn- 
ing to ministers against prolixity. Eutychus was wrong 
in his somnolence, but Paul made a mistake when he kept 
on until midnight Hd ought to ha^e stopped at eleven 
o'clock, and there would have been no accident If Paul 
might haye gone on to too great length, let all those of us 
who are now preaching the GK>spel remember that there 
is a limit to religious discourse, or ought to be, and that 
in our time we have no apostolic power of miracles. 

Napoleon, in an address of seven minutes^ thrilled his 
army, and thrilled Europe. Christ's sermon on the 
Mount, the model sermon, was less than eighteen min- 
utes lon^, at ordinary mode of delivery. It is not elec- 
tricity scattered all over the sky that strikes, but elec- 
tricity gathered into a thunderbolt and hurled ; and it is 
not reb'gious truth scattered over, spread over, a vast 
reach of time, but religious truth projected in compact 
form, that flashes light upon the soul and rives its in- 
difference. 

When the religious discourse of the future arrives in 
this land and in the Christian Chnrch, the discourse which 
IS to arouse the world and startle the nations and usher in 
the kiogdom, it will be a brief discourse. Hear it, all 
theological students, all ye just entering upon religious 
work, all ye men and women who in Sabbath schools and 
other departments are toiling for Christ and the salvation 
of immortals. Brevity ! Brevity I 

But I remark, also, that the religious discourse of the 
future, of which I speak, will be a popular discoursa 
There are those in these times who speak of a popular 
sermon, as though there must be something wrong about 
; it. As these critics are dull themselves, the world gets the 
impression that a sermon is good in proportion as it is 
■topid. Christ was the most popular preacher the world 
ever saw, and, considering the small number of the world's 
population, had the largest audience ever gathered. He 
never preached anywhere without making a great sensa- 
tion. People rushed out of the wilderness to hear Him, 
reckless of their physical necessities. So great was their 
anxiety to heir Christ, that, t iking no food with them, 
they wotdd hkVe faints and starved, had not Chrittt per- 
formed a miracle and fed them. 

Why did so many people take the truth at Christ's 



hands ? Because they all understood it He illustrated 
his subject by a hen and her chickens^ by a bushel 
measure, by a handful of salt, by a bird's flight, and by a 
lily's aroma. All the people knew what He meant, and 
they flocked to Him. And when the religious discourse 
of the future appears, it will not be Princetontao, not 
Rochesterian, not Andoverian, not Middletonian, but 
Olivetic— plain, practical, unique, earnest, comprehensive 
of all the woes, wants, sins, sorrows and necessities of an 
auditory. 

But when that exhortation or discourse does come, ihete 
will be a thousand gleaming scimiters to charge on it 
There are in manytheologic.il seminaries professors telling 
young men how to preach, themselves not knowing how, 
and I am told that if a young man in some of our theolo- 
gical seminaries says anything quaint, or thrilling, or 
unique, faculty and students fly at him, and straighten 
him out, and smooth him down, and chop him o£^ until 
he says everything just as everybody else says it 

Oh, when that religious discourse of the Christian 
Church arrives, all the churches of Christ in oar gre4t 
cities will be thronged. The world wants spiritu*! help. 
All who have buried their dead want comfort All know 
themselves to be mortal and immortal, and they want to 
hear about the great future. I tell you, my friends, if 
the people of our great cities who have had trouble only 
thought they could get practical and sympathetic help in 
the Christian Church, there would not be a street in New 
York, or Brooklyn, or Chicago, or Charleston, or Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, which would be passable on the 
Sabbath day, if there were a church on it ; for all the 
people would press to that asylum of mercy, that great 
house of comfort and consolation. 

A mother with a dead babe in her arms came to the god 
Veda, and asked to have her child restored to life. The 
god Yeda said to her : '*Tou go and get a handful of mus- 
tard seed from a house in which there has been no sor- 
row, and in which there have been no deaths, and I will 
restore your child to lifa" So the mother went out. and 
she went from house to house, and from home to home, 
looking for a place where there had been no death, but 
she found none. She went back to the god Yeda and 
said : '*My mission is a failure ; you see I haven't brought 
the mustard seed ; I can't fir^d a place where there has 
been no sorrow of others ; we all have our griefs, and all 
have our heart-breaks." 

'* Laugh, and the world laoghs with you. 
Weep, and yon weep alone ; 
For the sad old earth most borrow its mirth, 
But has has trouble enough of its own.** 

We hear a great deal of discussion now all over the 
land about why people do not go to church. Some say it 
is because Christianity is dying out, and because people do 
not believe in the truth of God's word, and all that. They 
are false reasons. The reason is because our sermons and 
exhortations are not interesting, and practical, and helpful. 
Some one might as well tell the whole truth on this sub- 
ject, and so I will tell it The religious discourse of the 
future, the Oospel sermon to come forth and shake the 
nations and lift people out of darkness, wfll be a popular 
sermon, just for the simple reason that it will meet ^e 
woes and the wants and the anxieties of the people. 

There are in all our denominations ecclesiastical mum- 
mies sitting around to frown upon the fresh young pal* 
pits of Am^'rica, to try to awe them down, to orj out : 
*'Tut! tutl tut! Sensationall" They slamd to-day 
preaching in churches that bold a thousand peo]^la, and 
there are a hundred persons pfasent ; and if they caMidt 
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]iS7t the world saved io tbeir way, it seema as if thej did 
sot want it aaved at all. 

I do not know bat the old way of making ministers of 
the Goipel is better^a oollegiate ednoation and an ap* 
j>reBticeflhip nnder the oare and home attention of some 
etmest, aged Christian minister, the yoang man getting 
the patriaroh's spirit and assisting bim in his religions 
-service, Tonng lawyers study with old lawyers, yoang 
physicians with old physicians, and I belieye it wonld 
be a great help, if every yoong man studying for the 
Gotpel ministry coald pat himself in the home and 
hesrt and sympathy, and nnder the benediotion and per- 
IMtosl presence, of a Christian minister. 

Bat, I remark again, the religious disoonrae of the fn- 
inre will be an awakening sermon. From altar*rail to 
tbs front-door step, nnder that sermon, an aadienoe will 
^t up and start for heaven. There will be in it many a 
•tsceato passage. It will not be a lallaby ; it will be a 
battle^harge. Men will drop their sins, for they will feel 
lbs hot breath of pursuing retribution on the back of 
their neoks. It will be sympathetic with all the physical 
distreeses of the world. Christ not only preached, but 
He healed paralysis, and He healed epilepsy, and He 
besled the dumb and the blind and ten leper& 

That religions discourse of the future will be an every- 
day sermon, going down into every man's life, and it will 
tesoh him how to vote, how to bargain, how to plow, 
how to do any work he is called to, how to wield trowel 
and pen and pencil and yardstick and plane. And it will 
tssoh women how to preside over their households, and 
how to educate their children, and how to imitate Miriam 
sad Esther andj Vasbti, and Eunice, the mother of 
Timothy, and Mary, the mother of Christ; and those 
women who, on the Northern and Southern battlefields 
were mistaken by the wounded for angela of mercy fresh 
from the throne of GK>d. 

Tes, I have to tell you the religious discourse of the 
fntore will be a reported sermon. If you have any idea 
Hiat printing was invented simply to print secular books, 
and stenography and phonography were contrived merely 
to set forth secular ideas, you are mistaken. The priot- 
ing-press is to be the great agency of Gospel proclama- 
iion. It is high time that good men, instead of denounc- 
hig the Press, employ it to scatter forth the Gospel of 
Jssus Christ The vast majority of people in our cities 
do not come to church, and nothing but the printed ser- 
mon can reach them, and call them to pardon and life, 
and peace and heaven. 

So I cannot understand the nervousness of some of my 
tieihren of the ministry. When they see a newspaper 
mso coming in they say : "Alas! there is a reporter." 
Every added reporter is ten thousand, fifty thousand, a 
hondred thousand immortal souls added to the auditory. 
The time will come when all the village, town and city 
oewspapera will reproduce the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
eermona preached on the Sabbath will reverberate all 
around the world, and, some by type and some by voice, 
all nations will be evangelized. 

The practical bearing of this is upon all who are engaged 
in Christian work, not only upon theological students and 
young ministers, but upon all who preach the Gospel, and 
an who exhort in meeting ; and that is all of yon if yon are 
doing yonr duty. Do you exhort in prayer-meeting ? Be 
•bort and be spirited. Do you teach in Bible-class? 
Though yon havQ to study every night, be interesting. Do 
you aoQost p^ple on, the subject of religion in their homes 
erin public places? Study adroitness, and lise- common 
tensa^ The moat .graceful and most beautifal thing on 
earth ia the religion of Jeans Christ, and if you awkwardly 



present it, it is defamation. We must do our work rap* 
idly, and we must do it effeoti?ely. Soon our timd for 
work will be gone. 

A dying Christian took out his watch and gave it to a 
friend, and said : '< Take that watch, I have no more use 
for it ; time is ended for me, and eternity begins." Ob, 
my friends, when our watch has ticked away for the last 
moment, and our clock has struck for the last hour, may 
it be found we did our work well, that we did it in the 
very best way, and whether we preached the Gospel in 
pulpits or taught Sabbath classes, or administered to the 
sick as physicians, or bargained as merchants, or pleaded 
the law as attorneys, or were busy as artisans, or as hua- 
bandmen, or as mechanics, or were, like Martha, called 
to give a meal to a hungry Christ, or, like Hannah, 
to make a coat for a prophet, or, like Deborah, to roust 
the courage of some timid Barak in the Lord's con- 
fiict, we did our work in such a way that it will stand the 
test of the Judgment And in the long procession of the 
redeemed that march around the throne, may it be found 
there are many there brought to God throagh onr instru- 
mentality, and in whose rescue we are exultant. 

But, oh, you unsaved, wait not for that religious die- 
course of the future. It may come after your obsequies. 
It may come after the stonecutter has chiseled your name 
on the slab, fifty years before. Do not wait for a great 
steamer of the Canard or White Star Line to take you off 
the wreck, but hail the first craft, with however low a maal^ 
and however small a hulk, and however poor a rudder, and 
however weak a captain. Better a disabled schooner that 
comes up in time than a full-rigged brig that comes np 
after you have sunken. 

Instead of waiting for that religious discourse of the fu- 
ture — ^it may be forty, fifty years off— take this plain invi- 
tation of a man who, to have given you spiritual eyesight, 
would be glad to t)e called the apittle by the hand of 
Christ put on the eyes of a blind man, and who would 
consider the highest compliment of this service, il at the 
close five hnndred men should start from theae doors, say- 
ing : " Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not This 
one thing I know, whereas I was blind now I see." 

Swifter than shadows over the plain, quicker than birds 
on their autumnal flight, hastier than eagles to their prey, 
hie you to a sympathetic Cbrist The orchestras of heavan 
have already strung their instruments to celebrate your 
rescue. 

" And many were the voices aronnd the throne t 
Bejoice, for the Lord brings back His own.** 



TOMB TEMPLES, 



The news has jnst reached ua of the discovery of a very 
perfect and beautiful Greek tomb temple near Sidon* 
The American missionary, the Rev. W. E. Eddy, is the 
happy finder of it, and from his account it may very 
likely prove of value, both artistically and arohssologi- 
cally. His observations were made hurriedly and under 
diflScult circumstances, and it will be the fortune of others 
to be able thoroughly to explore and bring to light the 
treasures of this temple, but to Mr. Eddy belongs the 
honor of having found it out It lies at>out a mile from 
Sidon, towsrd the northeast of the town, and is reached 
by a shaft thirty feet square and from thirty-five to forty 
feet deep. Apparently at this depth Mr. Eddy and hia 
excavating party came upon four doors made in the per- 
pendicular wall, and leading into four different chambers, 
the doora being opposite each other. They entered the 
south^room fir&t, and there found a chamber about fifteen 
feet square, cut out of the solid rock. In this, ^ndlnf 
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side by side, were two sarcophagi, one with a peaked lid 
and very plain, of black marble ; the other, of immense 
size and of the most beantifal white marble. This latter 
sarcopbagtis was eleyen feet long, five feet wide and twelre 




TBimrr m. ■• ohurob, dehvbr, cold. 

/eet high, and was constructed of two solid pieces of mar- 
ble. The top formed an arch, which was divided into two 
panels at the back and front. From the front sprang four 
lions' heads. On each panel, with uplifted wings and fac- 
ing toward each other, was an animal with the head of an 
ragle. On the front was a fallen warrior, strnggliog to 
defend himself by a shield from two centaurs. The sides 
were also covered with figures of horses, h,uman beings, a 
hyena, and other animals. At the back were birds with 
extended wings, but with men's heads— centaum again ; 
and a band of figures— evidently a hunting scene. Of 
course the tomb had been rifled, though not much dam* 
aged, and three skeletons and five long-nosed dogs' heads 
were all that were found in it 

In the eastern chamber were also two sarcophagi — a 
small, very simple one, and another larger and more orna« 
mented. This chamber appeared to be a lovely little Greek 
temple, constructed of white marble, and described by Mr. 
Eddy as ''translucent as alabaster." The roof slants, 
and has tiles represented in carving upon it, ** strips of 
metal covering the joints and pretty carved knobs where 
these strips crossed the ridge." This temple appears to 
be full of carving, and, wonderful to relate, in perfect 
preservation. The body of the chamber has a *' porch of 
columns" all round it, and between these stand eighteen 
little statues of white marble, each about three feet high, 
looking as bright and fresh as if straight from the artist's 
studio. Upon the upper part of the sarcophagus is repre- 
sented a funeral procession, the car with the body upon 
it — some figures expressive of deep grief — and two rider- 
less horses. Needless to say, this tomb has also been 
robbed, the top right-hand comer of it having been 



broken open for that purpose. The north chamber con- 
tains one plain sarcophagua 

In the west room are four sarcophagi, one of which ap- 
pears to be very beautiful indeed. It is made of marble, 
like the others, and covered over with sculptured figures 
colored with paint, and many exquisite designs. In 
fact, it seems to be a perfect specimen of the highest 
Greek art 

Apparently there are no inscriptions to tell us who bnilt 
these tomb temples, or whose bodies were here laid to 
rest amid such artistic surroundings. Judging from the 
money which must have been lavished upon them, they 
were the buryiog-places of persons of rank and wealth, 
though, why one or two of these sarcophagi are so ex- 
tremely plain, it is difficult to say. We can only hope 
that the party gone with Professors Porter and Fisher 
from Beyrout to thoroughly inspect these tomb temples 
with magnesian light will find a clew to their history. 
It cannot fail to be most interesting, and we are eagerly 
waiting for their re^ti,^ Chambers's JoumaL 



CHURCHES IN DENVER. COLO. 
Last month three fine churches in Kansas were illus- 
trated in this magazine, and here are given two speduien 
buildings in Denver, Cola, illustrating the splendid types 
of ecclesiastical architecture now springing up all through 
the Far West The First Baptist Church, and Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Ohuroh, are both very recent erec- 
tions, and are a credit not only to the city -which con- 
tains them, but also to the denominations to which they 
belong. The State of Colorado contains many fine 




riBST BAPTIST OHITROH, DIMySB, COLO. 

churches, and it has recently been erected by the Episoo* 
palians into a regular diocese. Denver contains also the 
Cathedral Church of the new Diocese. AU the denomina- 
tioDS are strong and energetic in tbe West, and what were 
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formerlj miflsionarj jarisdiotioDs 
ore rapidly becoming eelf-stip- 
porting and oeotres from which 
iniBBionary infloenoes radiate. 



"BOFFIN'S BOWER" AND 
ITS FOUNDER. 

Miss Jennie GoiiiiiNs» the fam- 
ous woman philanthropist of 
New Engknd, and the founder 
of the charitable institution for 
working women and girls known 
as ** Boffin's Bower," died at bor 
home in Boston on Julj 2(Hh. 
On the Saturday following, her 
remains were laid at rest in Wal- 
nat Hill Cemetery, Brookline, 
the funeral rites being perform* 
ed in the Ohurch of the Messiah, 
norence Street. There were 
about three hundred people pre- 
sent, indoding ladies who had 
been instrumental in forwarding 
Miss Col]ins*8 life-work, and 
many y<)ung women whom she 
had befriended when they were lacking the opportunities 
<o gain a Hyelihood. 

Miss Collins was a native of New Hampshire, and was 
bom in 182S. When she was fourteen years of age she 
was compelled to look for means to maintain herself. 
She was energetic and persevering, and went to a factory 
town, where she secured employment in a mill, beginning 
at the bottom round of the ladder. She advanced rapidly, 
bnt the work told severely on her, and she sought other 
employment^ shortly afterwards becoming a nurst in a 
private family in Bostonii She then loecame a vestmaker, 
pursuing that avocation for years, and attracting much 
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attention by her vivacity, the 
e? cellence of her understanding, 
and her faculty of earnest dis- 
cussion of the subjects in which 
she was interested. She was a 
strong abolitionist, and by her 
historical lectures and earnest 
advocacy of woman suffrage she 
soon acquired a national reputa- 
tion, and was solicited to visit 
the Pacific Coast in the cause of 
her sex, receiving a very hand- 
some offer. Powerful as a con- 
troversialbt, Miss Collins was no 
less a success as a platform 
speakei. In 187G the occupied 
Bev. Mr. Morgan's pulpit, and in 
the Fall often spoke in Bev. 
Mr. Cud worth's ohurch in East 
Boston. 

Early in that year she started 
a series of meetings on the Com- 
mon under the old elm-tree, ad- 
vocating the providing of cheap 
and rational amusements for the 
working-women of Boston. This 
was the practical step towards the formation of that grand 
institution started by Miss Collins in Jaly, 1870, and 
known as "Boffin's Bower." She first solicited the aid 
of leading merchants, particularly those employing women, 
and was successful. Her purpose was to furnish a tem- 
porary home for girls out of employment, and to other- 
wise assist them. This appeal met with a ready response, 
and thus was opened a broad field of labor. What the 
Bower has done for working- women in Boston through 
Miss Collins has become a part of history. Miss Collins 
gave her ^whole heart and time to the work, and. she 
labored indefatigably to improve the condition of young 
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women in a praotioal way. She continnecl in ber philan- 
tbropj until the last with anabated energy and interest 

Miss Collins also entered the field of literature to a 
amall extent, and in 1871 published an excellent work, en- 
titled '* Nature's Aristooraoy," which contains many noble 
thoughts expressed in a series of short, readable essays, 
many of which abound in true poetry and pathos, a work 
thoroughly characteristic of its author. 

One of our pictures on page 309 gives a view of the 

Bower, No. 1031 Washington Street, where Miss Collins 

lired and worked. It is understood the Helping Hand 

Society will take upon itself the future of Boffin's 

Bower. 

n ^ » » »< 

IN TROUBLE, AND IN GRIEF, GOD. 
Bt bichabd t. p. Pope. 

In iroable and in grief, O God, , 
Thy smile hath cheered my way ; 

And joy hath bndded from each thorn 
That roond my footsteps lay. 

The honrs of pain have yielded good. 

Which prosperous days refused ; 
As herbs, though scentless when entire, 

Perfume the afr when bruised. 

The oa,\ strikes deeper as its boughs. 

By furious blasts are driven ; 
So life*s vicissitudes the more 

Have fixed my heart in heaven. 

All-graoious Lord ! whatever my lot 

At other times may be, 
rU welcome still the heaviest grief 

That brings me near to Thee. 

-■«.■ t 
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PROMISES FOR THIS LIFE. 
» Bt tez Bey. WmjAX M. Johnstok. M.A. '^ 

''Te shall eat the good of the land.**— Isaiah I 29. 

Thb Songs of Degrees, as our old Bihle oalls some of 
the Psalms, are among the most joyful in the whole book* 
They were sung bj the people going up to Temple Hill 
at the great festivals, while they thought upon the history 
of the past and the glory which the future had in store. 
The Promises and Covenant were very near and real to 
them. 

But to the traveler who makes for Jerusalem by that 
northern road, which was consecrated not once nor twice 
by the sacred feet of the Holy One, Jerusalem lies, or ap* 
pears to He, at indefinite distance. One hill is climbed 
after another, and the hills are rolled and tossed as it were 
■o as to conceal the prospect and outweary the impatient 
pilgrim. This is a brue picture of the promises to most, 
and of Obristian life to all. There is no Pisgah sight. 
Gifts and trials rise and fall like these oosunon hills, and 
we have now and then felt that it is somewhat common* 
place and very dreary. But each hill that hides the future 
is like God's general dealing with us. He sends troubles, 
sorrows, and joys, not in couples, but singly. They may 
run close, but they never run together. One is the pre- 
paration for the next Each trial gives us new strength ; 
each blesnng, new humility and gratitude. 

Sometimes difficulties and dangers rise tumultuous. 
They run deep and strong, and battle against obstacles 
and th I eaten ruin and death. Then one great promise is 
rung and rung again upon all the bells of revelation. It 
was. so with the emigration of Abraham and Jacob, with 
the fears of Tsaac, and with the bondage of their children 
in Bgvpt When the excitement is past, and life sink a 



down into an uneventful Dutch flat, the promiaes als^ 
subside, and become sluggish as a Dutch canal. AU l» 
easy again. But ease is ever a danger. A church at eai» 
is dying ; maybe is dead. Then God*s trumpet — true s» 
the resurrection blast — speaks out Ebal and Gerixim 
are reproduced. An Isaiah appeals in deathless tones to 
the heart and conscience of mankind. 

There is yet another epoch. It comes when the tem- 
poral and local disappear ; when the hills of Gilead and 
the shores of the Great Sea are no longer the limUs of 
God's people. The earth is conceived as a drill*groniid~ 
a school for leaminp: and discipline, while the ime, fulL 
life lies beyond. Life, in fact, becomes intermingled 
with eternity ; death is lost in immortality ; man is united 
to God. Hence the promises become spiritual Not one 
speaks of this world or of the body ; all contemplate th** 
spirit and spiritual existence. This is the New Testament 
stage ; and it is a blessed one to those who have ears- 
to hfar. 

But it is thick-beset with danger ; for we are liable to 
the thought that God takes cognizance only of the fature, 
and that He forsakes the earth and the present to the great 
enemy. Such a fancy is foolish, and if it swells into a> 
thought, it is perilous. Did you ever stuly uny little bit 
of this earth we live on, not where the city flags echo the- 
noise of hurrying feet, but where the fields and -gardena 
smile beneath a beneficent sky ? Did you ever paint or 
dissect a fiower from calyx to root ? Did yoa ever lie^ 
thoughtful, under a noble beech while the June sun shone 
and every bough was murmnrons with life? Did yon 
ever trace the course of a mountain stream, and try to 
count the years it has been rippling downward to the 
meadows ? Or have you refiected upon the men and 
women in their unnumbered crowds who have toiled and 
sighed and loved within the little circuit that yon yourself 
have moved in ? And could you— can any one--dream. 
that God deserts His beautiful creation, Hio own sons and 
daughters, to the pofrer of the wicked ? 

Or look at this from another point ; for if I think that 
Gk>d is not here — ^here with me to-day, here in my work 
and my enjoyment— then I am desolate indeed, and aff 
promises fade into a visionary future. Well, God pos- 
sesses in this earthly kingdom many liege subjects who- 
are ready at any moment to surrender all for His cauas^ 
On the other hand. He grieves over many a rebellions on» 
whose disposition and works are in direct opposition to 
the welfare of his fellow-men. Is it then conceivable thai 
God will deprive His faithful children of every good thing 
in the world, and fill the unrighteous with them all ? And 
that when the good sink in weariness or sickness, when, 
the heart is beaten down and the spirits are ebbing like a 
November tide, God keeps a oold, disdainful silence, and 
ofiEers no enooaragement» nor presents any prospect to- 
His beloved? 

All argument runs against this superstition. The mat-^ 
ter, in all verity, stands thus : The spiritual promises are- 
the greater ; and the greater contain the less. Love and 
life are the wealth of a man ; and if a father gives these to 
his child, the child never questions whether he will get bia 
bread. He that spared not His Son, how shall He noi 
with Him give us all things, and give them freely ? 

But many promises do not belong to the soul at alt No 
spiritualizing is possible when we read them. They are as 
material and temporal as the manna ; as bodily as the> 
healing touch of Ohrist Such were the early promises to 
Abram. There was no Messianic element within them 
until the temporal promises were established in his mind. 
They belonged to himself —the Arab Ohief — and they spoke 

of a definite gift that lay toward tha setting snivl /> 
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Look» then, ai two promises in iBaiab, which stand mid- 
waj between the epoch of the earthly and that of the 
•piritaaL They speak to me of my bread and of the frnit 
of my handa "Bread shall be given him" is one (Isa. 
zxxiii 16). This tells me what my Saviour's prayer puts 
into my own lips. It is the earliest want of humanity. It 
it is the commonest oanse of appreheosion and uneasiness 
Most of our possessions are not uecesaities. We might 
halve oar wardrobes, empty our cellars, pall down our 
bookcases, empty our drawing-rooms, and yet live. Bat 
biead belongs to man's chief claim apon existence. A few 
days' want would end all. Our Father knows that we 
have this need; and Jesus^with that sweet, brotherly 
sjmpathy Hesbowel so often stakes up the promise for 
ns, aod awakens fresh faith. Behold the rayens ; ye are 
mnch better than they. And again he reasons thus : If 
ye know how to give (though sometimes ye bare not the 
power to give) good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father give good things (for He oan give 
them) to those that nsk. 

Then take the second promise, which stands ''as the 
motto of this paper. It is contained in the first chapter 
of Isaiah, and it runs thus : " Ye shall eat the good of the 
land." What idea did this present to the Jewish mind ? 
It did not ask him to overleap the earthly life and look 
for the good in immortality. It meant that here he should 
enjoy good thiugs as the result ofllabor, and that he 
phoidd have good things of all kinds bestowed upon him. 
I think the same idea is contained within, and is the very 
germ of the promise of a new earth. Whatever the exact 
condition of things may be there, one point, at any rate, 
is beyond question— that all personal wants will be sup- 
plied. 

There are, however, two conditions which may not be 
tbrast aside. The first affects our cftspost/Zon. ** If ye be 
wflling and obedient" (L«a. i. 19). The second appeals to 
our action : " He that walketh righteously and speaketh 
nprightly " (Isa. xxxiii. 15). With these the promise will 
be realized ; withont them there is no promise at alL And 
these are two conditions which cannot be put on of a sud- 
den. The one lies in the depths of oar manhood, and the 
other pervades every action of life. Eternal life is the 
man's lifa Heaven is the life purified and trained, and 
they that poidse'ss this life shall hunger and thirst no more. 
— 7%« Quiver. 

AT OUR FATHER'S F£ET. 

In these days, when eloquence and talent, alas ! Join 
hands to overthrow the foundations of our faith, when 
prayer is too often deemed a superstitious weakness, or a 
salatary exercise ab calming the nerves of the feeble- 
minded, those who can bear witness to the existence of our 
prayer-hearing God should not be backward to declare 
what He has done for them. Let us give two instances 
of prayers most mercifally answered, that have lately come 
to our knowledge. For many long years a husband never 
once came home sober, and at last he left his hard-working 
wife nearly broken-hearted. She came under the notice 
of a Christian lady, who pointed her in her despair to the 
Almighty and All-pitying One. The two prayed together, 
and pleaded with Qod. "Two strange thinjgs have now 
happened," says our correspondent — a district visitor — 
*' the woman was summoned by her husband to meet him 
where he works ; she went there, and he astonished her 
by banding to her his wage?. Next day he came home, 
and asked, ( n entering the house, if he should carry her up 
some coal. She cannot remember when last he offered to 
help her. is not this grand?'* So cries the visitor who 



has seen her in her despair. Trnly it would be hard to 
turn the thankful heart of this poor wile to skepticism 
now. The second instance may cheer some who, perchance, 
forget that there is One omnipotent still, even when vine 
and fig tree wither. Despite the best efforts of the bread- 
winner, there was a home where husband and wife had 
reached their last coin, and yet extra expenses stared them 
in the face. The husband was away at work ; the wife at 
home tried to be working too, but the hour of dread had 
oome — perplexity, without one ray of help, surrounded 
her — her heart seemed broken. That morning of sicken- 
ing fear she spent before God, simply pouring out the 
need and helplessness and end of personal resources, 
brokenly and with tears. She tried at midday to. greet 
her husband with a smUe, knowing he had to return to 
hard work. He knew nothing of those sobbing, prayers, 
but what were his first words, that seemed almost te strike 
her dumb ? ** Wife, I have good news for yon ; what do 
you think ? I have had a present to-day^a money gift 
from my employers. Yes, it is true. I have longed to 
let you know all the morning." No wonder she was silent 
with wondering awe ; even while she was pleading with 
tears through those hours spent alone with Gh>d, He had 
taken compassion upon her, and the help had oome.— 

London Quiver. 

>i < » » »« 

MR. CHILDS'S GIFT TO STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Ah act at onoe generous and graceful, and of whioli 
Americans may be as proud as Englishmsn are apprecia- 
tive, is Mr. Oeorge W. Ohilds's recent presentation to the 
town of Stratford-on-Avon of the beautiful drinking- 
fountain and dock-tower of which we reproduce an illus- 
tration. The structure is fifty feet in height, to the top 
of the vane, and is constructed of the most durable ma- 
terials— Peterhead granite for the base and troughs, and for 
the saperstructure a very hard and durable stone of a deli- 
cate gray color, from Bolton Wood, in Torkshire. In the 
oblong spaces between the margins of the basins and 
the opening of the arches are these inscriptions, oat into 
the stone: 

L 

The gift of an American oitizeu^ Oeorgo W. Ohilds, oi 

Philadelphia, to tlio town of Shakespeare, in 

the Jubilee of QUecn Victoria. 

n. 

In her days, every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbors : 
Gkxl shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honor. 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 

—Fenry VIIL, Act V., Scene i. 

m. 

Honest water, which ne'er left man 1* the mire. 

—Ti^non of Athens, Act L, Scene 2. 

IV. 

Ten thousand honors and blessings on the bard who has gilded 
the dull realities of life with innocent illusions. 

— WdsfUngton Irving'8 " Siroitford-on^Awm,*' 



Mr Phujp James Bailet, author of the once popular 
*'Festas," which now lives chiefly in a single quotation 
of half a dozen lines, is still a vigorous and active man, 
though he was bom a year before Waterloo. His great 
poem has passed through thirty editions in America to 
eleven in England, and he would therefore much like to 
vis*«' this oouLtry, but hesitatce to. do ^i^ his ag^i. 
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EAST INDIAN MYTHS. 

Thb Greeks accepted, witboat hesitation, the tales that 
were told of men without noses, and with two orifices above 
the month, for the purpose of breathing, which, it has 
been saggested, may have been an nnconscions caricatare 
of the Mongols, referring to tba fables of the old Greek 
historians. The pygmies, only tbree^spans in height, who 
were warred upon by cranes 
and by ^partridges as large 
as geese, may have been a 
dwarfish race, dwelling in 
woods, and at the foot of 
mouatains, who earned a 
precarious livelihood as 
bowmen and trapper& 

Bhotan people, whose 
ears are enormously . elon- 
gated by artificial means, 
may have been represented 
as a tribe whose ears reach- 
ed to the ground and were 
otherwise so hung that 
their owners could coil 
themselves up and go to 
deep in them. Tlie swift 
runners who could run 
down a horse might have 
found their analof^ues 
within qnlte a recent 
period, and may, perhaps, 
still find them in some of 
ike native states. The 
fable of the gold-digging 
ants, large as wild foxes, 
has been long since ex- 
plained as referring to Thi- 
betan miners, men of low 
stature, who inhabit the 
mountainous country to the 
north of Oashmere. 

The animals mistaken for 
ants may very well have 
been marmots, which are 
said to be plentiful in those 
parts. As for monstrous 
shapes, which no traveler 
pretends to have seen with 
his own eyes, they existed, 
no doubt, in bright colors 
on the inner walls of pago- 
das, and were intended to 
depict the Bakshasas or de- 
mons, odious alike to men 
an.d gods. Saoh was the 
probable origin of the be- 
ings who were born without 
mouths, and lived on the 
aroma of fruits and flowers ; 
of tbose whose feet were 
tamed t'le wrong way, the 
heels being in front, while the instep and toes were 
behind ; of those who bore the head of a dog and were 
furnished with claws, who lived by hunting and fowling, 
and who clothed themselves with the skins of wild beasts ; 
of those who had the ear of a dog, erect hair and shaggy 
breasts, and with one eye in the centre of the forehead ; 
finally of those without nostrils, who devoured raw meat, 
and all manner of abomination, and died in their youth. 




ungainly creatures, with the upper lip hanging over the 
lower. Of no greater importance are the marvelons 
animals erroneously delineated rather tban invented, 
such as serpents with membranous wings, that fiew bj 
night ; horses with deers' heads surmounted by a blaek 
horn, with legs without a joint, and with the tail of a pig ; 
tigers twice the size of a lion ; the phenix, sprung from 
the sun's rays, that lived its life of 5,000 years in India, 

and, singing its own dirge, 
died in its own nest of aro- 
matic herbs hard by the 
fountains of the Nile. It 
would be sheer waste of 
time to bestow further 
thought upon the childish 
inventions fathered by 
Philostratus upon Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, or, rather, 
upon the journal of his 
fellow - traveler D a m i s . 
Quite as little attention is 
due Latin writers, who pro- 
fessed to have derived their 
information from Indian 
merchants settled at Alex- 
andria, or from apocryphal 
embassies supposed to haye 
been dispatched by Indian 
kings to Boman emperors. 
I a more than one of these 
romances allusion is made 
to the lodestona islands in 
the Indian Ocean, which 
were believed to draw iron 
bolts out of ships at an 
incredible d is t a nee, and 
which have been thus ex- 
plained by the fact that the 
seas in question were navi- 
gated by vessels, the planks 
of which were bound to- 
gether by ropes and cord 
without the use of nails 
and bolts. — Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review, 
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THE BLACKSMITH'S 
DAUGHTER. 

"He made His prophets 
poets." So sings Bailey, 
declaring poetry to be a 
thing of God, and urging 
that the more we feel of 
poetry, the more godlike 
we become in love and 
power. This holy art, at 
its highest, is linked with 
thoughts of heaven, and, as 
we once heard a giant 
among men declare, **Tbe highest kind of poetry is that 
which awakens the best thoughts in the minds of the best 
peopla'' It may be that sometimes we even find in a 
dear and familiar poem more tban the singer himself he- 
boid or intended, but the great Creator was speaking 
through him, and touching his lips with hallowed fira 
What a «* scribe of visions" was Longfellow, whether we 
think of the Pnritan maiden or patient Evangeline, or (A 
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liim i?ho worked at the flaming forge I The poet knew 
that the glory of manhood is to link sneh strength as the 
hrawnj blacksmith's with tenderness like nnto the lore 
of woman. In the grand lines dear to ns all, be pictures 
the "Village Blacksmith" as swinging his heavj sledge 
week in, week oat, tirelessly, ceaselessly, that hiB children 
may be fed, and no shadow of debt hang around the hum- 
ble smithy. Bat all the time, while the little ones gather 
:gleefully round the open door, and listen to the bellows 
4md catch the shiny sparks, the strong man's heart is ach- 
ing — there is an empty place at his board, a grave most 
predous within God's acre. Amid his toil, and brave, si- 
lent sorrow, there dawns the day when "heaven's gate 
stands ope," and the work is all put by. 

It is good that every morning we should manfully take 
up our task and toil at the forge of life, but there are 
memories that will not sleep, there are graves kept green 
in every soul. It is no sin to yearn toward them some- 
times with eyes dim and 
bedewed ; but immortal 
Sabbath waits, and the Lord 
who wepi draws near, to 
hush the heart-ache and to 
wipe awaj all tears. 



MME FURTADO-HEINE. 
Pbbsidknt QrCvy has 
conferred the Gross of the 
Legion of Honor upon Ma- 
dame Furtado - Heine, of 
Paris, whose many works of 
benevolenoo have for years 
been known throughout 
France and Europe. She 
founded the dispensary for 
the poor at Monntrouge, 
and has ever since devoted 
her personal attention to its 
patients. She bestowed 
4,000,000 francs to found 
nn asylum for blind chil- 
dren, and personally assum- 
ed the direction of the 
institation. In short, 
Madame Heine is the Sister 
of Charity of her hospitals, 
ihe nurse of her infirma- 
lies. During the war of 
1870, she gave generously of her time and money for 
the benefit of the wounded soldiers, and of her suffering 
compatriots at the time of the siege of Paris. Bat it 
is, above all, the children of the poor who are the objects 
of Madame Heine's bounteous and tender care. Only 
recently she gave to the Maritime Benevolent Association 
a fine property at Groisic, including a house in which the 
first asylum for sailors' orphans is to be installed. Madame 
Heine's Paris h6tel, at the angle of the Bae de Gouroelles 
-and bhe Bae Monoeau, is a rendezvous of the artistic, 
literary and fashionable monde of the oapitaL 
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OUR LORD'S DIVINITY INCIDENTALLY PROVED. 
By John Francis Waller, LL. D. 

The direct Scriptural proofs of the Divinity of our Lord 
-Jeans Christ have been so ably and exhaustively examined 
«Qd established, that nothing further, it may be safely 
affirmed, is needful for the contirmation of a Ghristian's 



faith. In oar own day the Bishop of Derry, himself a fine 
sobolar and a distinguished genius, in a volume which has 
recently appeared in the series of '* Helps to Belief," 
deals with this great subject with a power as remarkable 
for its condensation as for its clearness — with the severity 
of a logician and the fervor of a poet— with • felicity of 
illustration and a beauty of imagery that charm while 
they convince, and make us feel that he has added a valu- 
able contribation to the body of literature which has 
grown throagh ages round this stupendous theme. But 
while we have all these direct proofs, it seems to me that 
somewhat is still left which an earnest and h amble student 
of Holy Writ may discover in the way of indirect proof, 
which haply has not engaged the attention of those whose 
robaster intellect and larger vision were occupied with 
loftier views. As one who, traveling along an unfre- 
quented by-path, raises not his eyes to the lofty and dis- 
tant mountain-tops, whose sunlit splendor is too bright 

for his vision, may per- 

chance detect some flower 

on the path-side not trod- 
den down by the feet of 
wayfarers, or some pebble 
that needs but patient in- 
dustry to rub off its out- 
ward roughness to find a 
gem : so it is that I believe 
I see, in what I jim about to 
offer for consideration, an 
indirect proof of the Divin- 
ity of our Lord, all the 
more convincing that it lies 
so little on the surface, and 
falls so aptly and congru- 
ously together in all its 
parts. 

In the tenth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, 
from the tenth to the six- 
teenth verses, both inclu- 
sive, we read that when St 
Peter went up upon the 
housetop to pray, he fell 
into a trance, or, to render 
the Greek more literally, 
an exkuis — a going-out of 
the mind from the body, as 
St. Jerome rightly trans- 
lates it, "a departure of his 
mind (or soul) befell him.*' While in this state, a voice 
which Peter believes to be, and answers as, the Lord, de- 
sires him to kill and eat He refases, as he has never 
"eaten anything common or unclean." The voice (the 
Lord) then tells him, " What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common." Thrice was he thus addressed, as 
Ghrist thrice addressed him after Bis resurrection (St 
John xxi. 15-17). Who then is God, who cleansed these 
things? Not Gk>d the Father, for wo know that He 
never declared them to be clean which He had declared 
to be nnclean. The following considerations will tell us : 

The deanHng in the vision seems evidently to refer to 
the words of Ghrist (St Mark vii. 19, B. V.), where He 
declared that what enters into a man cannot defile him ; 
to which the Evangelist adds, as a comment : ''This He 
said making all meats clean«" It is to be observed that 
this comment is not found in St Matthew's account of 
the incident, the only other Evangelist who records it 
(St Matt XV. 17, 18). 
Now we have reason to believe 
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Personal and Religious Notes. 



the dioUtiou, or under the sapernsion. of St Peter, whom 
he aocompanied in his misaionary labors, and it is highly 
probable that this explanatory comment was dictated by 
that apostlCi And, as we find no other reference in the 
New Testament to the cleansing of what was nnolean, it 
seems difficult, if not impossible, to resist the oonola- 
sion that the statement in the yision, ** What G'oct hath 
deansed/' refers to the words of Christ in tbie incident 
mentioned, and to the meaning attributed to them by St 
Mark. Thus, then, we have Christ declared to be God. 

Again, we bare Christ in the new dispensation cleansing 
(declaring to be dean) that which God in the old dis- 
pensation declared to be unclean. None but God could 
annul or reyoke the Law of God. Therefore Christ 
is God. 

Let us observe, too, that this asserting by Christ of 
power as God is in consonance with His dealing with the 
Decalogue given as a Law by Gk>d— amplifying some of 
the commands, and giving a new spiritual meaning to 



them, as in the case of the sixth and seventh, openly 
working on the seventh or Sabbath Day, and declaring 
that He was '*Lord of the Sabbath." 

It is interesting to note how characteristic of the dd 
spirit of St Peter is his reply in the trance, "Not so^ 
Lord*': that spirit of presumption which led him to 
rebuke Christ, '*Be it far from Thee, Lord,** etc. (St 
Matt. xvL 22). This spirit, it would seem, revived in him 
while in a trance, though dead in him when awake, as is 
abundantly evident in his epistles. Psychologists liav» 
recorded many similar instances of the mind, or spirit^ 
during a trance, resuming modes of thongl^t,and reeall* 
ing matters of knowledge which had been altogether 
forgotten. 

Let me conclude by quoting an excellent reflection of 
Dean Plumptre's upon this subject: '*To the trance of 
Peter we owe an indelible truth stamped npon the heart 
of Christendom — that God is 'no respecter of persona."^ 
— Tlte Quiver. 



PERSONAL AND RELIGIOUS NOTES. 



Thb average salary of the Protestant Episcopal clergy 
of Massachusetts is 91,627. Salaries vary from $600 to 
tlO.OOO. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church proposes to 
celebrate the centenary of its organization on some date 
in November next. 

EiNQ HuBfBEBT is ouc of the hard est- worked of mon* 
archs. He rises at six, is busy all day, and seldom goes 
to bed nntil after midnight 

Thb sale of Bibles and Testaments among Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants is said to be nnprecedent- 
edlj great in Ireland at present 

John Tatlob, the President of the Mormon Church, 
died July 25 tb. The place of his death is not known, as 
he bad been a fugitive from justice since March, 1885. 

Db. Lefsius, son of the great German Egyptologist, is 
pastor of the German Lutheran congregation in Jem- 
salfm, which numbers 124 persons, of whom 20 are 
Arabs. 

Mb. Geobqb W. Cablb, the novelist, who has been so 
successful a teacher of Bible studies at Northampton, has 
been engaged to conduct Dr. Meredith's Saturday after- 
noon class in Tremont Temple, fioston, through October. 

Thb Congregatianalist states that during the last fifty 
years the membership of the Congregational churches in 
Vermont has diminished by about 8,000, and that sixty- 
nine churches have died oat or been united with others. 

A tablbt in memory of the late Bishop Mcllvaine of 
Ohio has been placed in St. Faith's Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, where his remains rested during Easter week in 
1878, by request of Dean Stanley, on their way home 
from Italy. 

Bishop Eujcott, of the Diocese of Gloucester and 
Bristol, England, states that since Victoria ascended the 
throne, 2,000 new churches have been erected in Eng- 
land, and 8,000 restored, entailing altogether an expend i* 
ture of $150,000,000. 

AiioNa the items in the official tables of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church are these significant ones : Members 
reodved from other denominations, 4 ; ministers dis- 
missed to other denominations, 10 ; churches received 
from other denominations, 1 ; and churches dismissed to 
other denominations^ ?• 



- Thb Rbv. Db. Edoehtll. who was elected Bishop ol 
Nova Scotia, having declined, the Provincial Synod met 
again on August 11th, and unanimously elected Bishop- 
Perry, of Iowa. It is not considered probable that tha 
Bishop will leave a diocese iu the United States tot 
one in Canada. 

Thb will of the late William Glenn, of Cincinnati, make» 
public bequests, mostly for religious and educational 
organizations, amounting to $32,000. Tae largest ar» 
97,000 each to the Ohio Wesleyan University, Wealeyan 
Female College of Cmcinnati, and St Paul's Methodist 
Church of Cincinnati for local missions. 

AoooBDiNa to recent researches, the earliest-known an* 
cestor of Goethe was Joachim Goethe, a municipal ooun« 
cilor of Sangerhausen, whose name often appears in th» 
records of that town for the years 1637 to 1647. His last 
direct male descendant was Walter Wolfgang von Goethe, 
of the eighth generation, who died in 1885. Lateral 
branches of the family still flourish numerously at and 
about Sangerhausen. 

A UTTLB granddaughter of Mrs. LIvermore dislikes to 
be made to mind. One Sunday, after some ontbr6ak« 
her father got down the Bible and showed her the text, 
"Children, obey your parents.!' She looked disoon* 
tepted, but went on reading the chapter while her father 
went up-stairs. Presently she ' pursued him, Bible in 
hand, calling eagerly, "Papa I Papa I It says some mora 
It says, 'Parents, provoke not your children to wrath.* 
and that is what you do to me every day 1*' 

AccoBDiKa to the official statistics recently published^ 
the total number of communicants in the Presbyteries 
Church North is 696,827, and in the Presbyterian Church 
South, 150,398, making a grand total of Presbyterian com- 
mnnicants in the United States of 847,225. This does not 
include the United Presbjteriaus, the Reformed Pres- 
byterians, the Associate Reformed Presbyterians^ the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, and the other numerous 
though small branches of the Presbyterian family, 

Thb young assistant minister of a Fifth Avenue choroh, 
in New York, is reported to have made his way into great 
social favor by making the influential women in his con- 
gregation believe they had suggested the beet points in 
his discourses. In making a pastoral call he would declare 
one of his hostesses remarks admirable, and beg leave te 
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086 it tbe next Sandaj. He would then introduoe an em- 
bellished form of the remark, introdnoing it with, '* One 
of the brightest minds 1 know/' or, " From a beantifnl 
fonroe oomea the idea." 

Thb Bst. John Jaspeb saya he has preached his famons 
'*Son do move *' sermon abont a hnndred times. '* 1 
preached it first," he says, ** in 1878. Since then I have 
had ofiiars from all over Uiis country, and from LondoD, 
Paris, and other places, to go and preach it ; bnt I refused 
'em all 'cause I didn't think it wonld be right to leaye mj 
people. One man offered me 3400 to go to London and 
preach the sermon. He eyen said he would pay me the 
money first, and that I wouldn't have to walk a step after 
I got there." He is now very old, but hale and yigorous. 
Ee says he baptized 300 people in one day without coming 
oat of the water. 

A London society journal draws the following picture 
of the aged Empress Augusta of (Germany : ** She is only 
loorteen years younger than her husband, and still con- 
tinues assiduously to repair, by aid of art, the ravages of 
tima Imagine a face wrinkled and pinched, topped by 
an enormous black wig ; sunken cheeks, glowing with un- 
aataral color ; a pair of dark, lustreiess eyes, staring into 
nouioj ; a scrawny neck, once the admiration and envy 
of the court, now a mass of cords and sinews ; a figure, 
boot with age and infirmities, supported by a stout walk- 
ing-stick, or leaning upon the arm of an attendant^ and 
yoa have the picture of the Empress aa she appears in 
pablic or at court festivals. You could not obtain in Ber- 
lin to-day a photograph or picture of the Empress of more 
recent date than twenty or twenty-five years ago." 

Bemabkablb Jewish CniasnAN Moveicent in Siberia. 
^News comes from icebound Siberia of a Qospel move- 
ment, essentially the same as that of Babinowitz. The 
leader is Jacob Scheinmann, a Polish Jew, who, twenty 
years ago, through independent thought, came to the 
conclusion that the Messiah, the Son of David, was the 
true Saviour. The strict Talmudic Jews got him trans- 
ported to Siberia, where, for fifteen years, he labored, 
almost unheeded, to awaken faith in his fellow -exilts. 
Among the uncalled-for mall matter, which he found at 
Tomsk, where he was engaged in business, was a pam- 
phlet by Babinowitz, with whom he at once communi- 
cated. He has been busy disseminating his views 
through pamphlets called '*TLe Voice of One Crying 
in the Wilderness." Delitzch's Hebrew translation of 
tbe New Testament is being eagerly read and studied 
by the Siberian Jews. It is said tbat fall 30,000 copies 
have thus been used. 

Or the three daughters whom Mr. Longfellow has im- 
mortalized in that lovely poem, **The Twilight Hour," 
Alice alone remains unmarried. She lives in the old 
''Graigie House" at Cambridge with her bachelor uncle, 
the Bev. Samuel Longfellow, now a man of some sev- 
enty yeara. Edith Longfellow married Bichard H. Dana, 
whose father wrote that very popular sea story, "Ten 



Years before the Mast." Anna Allegra Longfellow, the 
youngest daughter, married, two years ago or mora, 
Joseph G. Thorpe, Jr., a young Boston lawyer, formerly 
from Michigan, a brother of Mrs. Ole BulL Both these 
i*isters, Mrs. Dana and Mrs. Thorpe, are building adjoin- 
ing houses on land from the Cambridge estate, which 
they will occupy when finished. Ernest Longfellow, the 
eldest son, who married Miss Harriet Spilman about fif- 
teen years ago, is an artist of considerable merit, rather 
of a recluse as far as general society goes, and totally 
different from his only brother, Charles Appleton Long- 
fellow, who is a very genial fellow, immensely popular with 
all his clnb set, and constantly in demand for social and 
convivial occasions of all kinds. 

The death has been recorded of the Bev. Dr. William 
Maturin, father of the Bev. F. B. Maturin, of St. da- 
ment's, Philadelphia. He was the son of a once well* 
known and eccentric novelist, was for forty -four yeaiii 
|.«rpetual curate of Grange-Gorman, near Dublin, and 
died at tbe ripe age of eighty-four years, having enjoyed 
robust health of mind and body and having t>een actively 
engaged in parochial work until within an hour of hit 
death. Professor Maheffy, of Trinity College, Dublin* 
says in The Athenoeum that he was the greatest preacher 
in the Irish Church. He was an extreme High Church* 
man, and for that reason did not attain the popularity en- 
joyed by other less able men. " He was," says Professor 
Mahafl^, "a grim, Dantesque sort of a man, with deep- 
a£fection for his family and friends hidden under a severe- 
exterior. He was perfectly certain and dear in his viewa> 
— a quality rare in modem preachers and fatal to modem 
preaching ; his simple, burning words refiected the seal of 
his spirit He stood like some saint of three centuries 
ago, among changes and fashions which he ignored and 
condemned. He would have nothing to do with the- 
'collection of persons styling itself the Synod of the- 
Church of Lreland.' I saw him crush by his fiery word* 
a mob of young men who came to disturb his service on 
Protestant principles, and drive them cowed and linking 
from his church. They had victoriously broken up » 
service in another church the previous Sunday. This was 
the man whom Whately for many years scandalously ig- 
nored, and to whom Trench^ who truly esteemed him, 
offered promotion so late that he felt too old and rooted 
in his parish to accept it His curacy brought him £100' 
a year. His friends got him the position of librarian at 
Archbishop Marsh's library, some £250 more, where he- 
sat, a venerable medieval figure, forgotten among forgot- 
ten medisdval books, but in daily contact with the old 
English divines, where he perfected that style which had 
no equal but Cardinal Newman's in purity and far sur> 
passed it in fire. In these latter days, when Lrish elo-^ 
quence has beoome both fiorid and verbose, he brought 
UB back to the standard of Swift and Goldsmith, and 
showed us that to express great thoughts in the simplest 
and clearest words was the only eloquence that leaves ite- 
sting behind." 



EDITORIAL COM M ENTS. 



GET INSURED. 

It 13 meanly selfish for you to be so absorbed in the 
heaven to which you are going that you forget what is to 
become of your wife and children after yon are dead, 
lou can go out of this woild without leaving a dollar, and 



yet die happy, if you could not provide for them ; yon. 
can trust them in the hands of the Gbd who owns all the 
harvests, and the herds, and the fiocks ; but if you oould. 
pay the premiums on a policy, and neglect them, it is a 
mean thing for you to go up to heaven while they go inta 
^he poorhouse. You, at death, move into a mans:o!}.|river 
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front, and they move into two rooms on the fourth story 
-of a tenement honse in a back street. When they are out 
«t the elbows and knees, the thought of your splendid 
robe in heaven will not keep them warm. Tbe minister 
may preaoh a splendid sermon over your remains, and the 
-qnartet may sing like four angels in the organ-loft ; bnt 
yonr death will be a swindle, ^on bad the means to pro- 
vide for tbe comfort of year bonsehold when yon left it, 
«ad yon neglected it. 

••Oh," says some one, " I have more faith than yon ; I 
believe when I go ont of this world the Lord will pro- 
Tide for them." Go to Block well's Island, go to all the 
poorhonses of tbe conn try, and I will show yon how 
<j^od often provides for the neglected children of neglect- 
ful parents. That is. He provides for them through public 
-charity. As for myself, I would rather have the Lord 
j>rovide for my family in a private home, and through my 
own industry, and paternal and conjugal faithfulness. 
••But," says some man, ••! mean in the next ten or twenty 
jears to make a great fortune, and so I shall leave my 
family, when I go out of this world, very comfortabla " 
How do you know yon are going to live ten or twenty 
jears ? If we could look up the highway of the future, 
we would see it crossed by pueumoniaSv and pleurisies, and 
<)onsumptions, and colliding rail trains, and runaway 
horses, imd breaking bridges, and funeral processions. 
Are yon so certain you are going to live ten or twenty 
J ears, you can warrant your household any comfort after 
you'go away from them ? Besides that, the vast majority 
of n^en di^ poor I Two--only two-rOut of a hundred sue* 
'Oeed in business. Are you very certain you are going to 
be one of the two ? Rich one day, poor the next A man 
in New Tork got two millions of dollars, and the money 
turned his bndn, and he died in the lunatic asylum. All 
h\f property was left with the business firm, and they 
swamped it ; and then the family of the insane man were 
left without a dollar. In eighteen months the prosperity, 
the insanity, the insolvency, and the complete domestic 
ruin. Besides that, there are men who die solvent, who are 
insolvent before they get under the ground, or before 
their estate is settled up. How soon the auctioneer's 
mallet can knock the life out of an estate I A man thinks 
the property is worth fifteen thousand dollars ; under a 
forced sale it brings seven thousand dollars. The business 
man takes advantage of the crisis, and he compels the 
iridow of his deceased partner to sell out to him at a 
ruinous price, or lose all. The stock was supposed to be 
▼ery valuable, bnt it has been so •• watered," that when the 
•executor tries to sell it, he is laughed out of Wall Street, 
ox the administrator is ordered by the Surrogate to wind 
up the whole affiftir. The estate was supposed at the man's 
death to be worth sixty thousand dollars ; bnt after tbe 
indebtedness had been met, and the bills of the doctor, 
and the undertaker, and the tombstone-cutter, have been 
paid, there is nothing left. That means the children are 
to come home from school and go to work. That means 
the complete hardship of the wife, turned out with noth- 
ing [bnt a needle to fight the great battle of the world. 
Tear down the lambrequins, close the piano, rip up the 
Axminster, sell out the wardrobe, and let the mother take 
a child in each hand and trudge out into the desert of the 
world. A life insurance would have hindered all that 
. But, says some one : •• I am a man of small means, and 
I can't afford to pay the premium." That is sometimes a 
lawful and a genuine excuse, and there is no answer to it ; 
but, nine cases out of ten, when a man says that, he smokes 
up in cigars, and drinks down in wine, and expends in 
luxuries, enough money to have paid the premium on a 
life insurance policy which would have kept bis family 



from beggary when he is dead. A man ought to put him* 
self down on the strictest economy until he can meet this 
Christian necessity. You have no right to the Inxuriee of 
life until you have made such provision. I admire what was 
said by Bev. Dr. Guthrie, the great Scottish preacher. A 
few years before his death he stood in a public meeting 
and declared : •• When I came to Edinburgh, the people 
sometimes laughed at my blue stockings, and at my cot- 
ton umbrella, and they said I looked like a eommon 
plowman, and they derided me beciuse I lived in a 
house for which I paid thirty-five pounds rent a year, and 
oftentimes I walked when I would have been very glad to 
have a cab ; but, gentlemen, I did all that becauae I 
wanted to pay the premium on a life insurance that would 
keep my family comfortable if I should die." That I take 
to be the right expression of an honest, intelligent 
Christian man. 

The utter indifference of many people on ibis im- 
portant subject accounts for much of the orimer and 
the pauperism of this day. Who are iheee ohUdrai, 
sweeping the crossings with broken broom and beg- 
ging of you a penny as you pass by ? Who are these 
lost souls, gliding under the gaslight in thin shawls? 
Ah, they are ,the yictims of want; in many of the eaees 
the forecast of parents and grandparents might have pro- 
hibited it €k>d only knows how they struggled to do 
right They prayed until the tears froze on their cheeks, 
they sewed on the sack until the breaking of tiie day; but 
they couhl not get enough money to pay the rent ; they 
could net get enough money to decently clothe thttacwelTes, 
and one day in that wretched home the angel of pnriiy 
and the angel of crime fought a great fight between the 
empty bread-tray and the flreless hearth, and the blaok- 
winged angel shrieked: '*AhaI I hava won the day.'* 
Says some man : •'I believe what you say ; it is right and 
Christian, and I mean some time to attend to this matter." 
My friend, you are going to lose the comfort of your 
household in the same way the sinner loses heaven — by pro- 
crastination. I seo all around me the destitute and enffeir- 
ing families of parents who meant some day to attend to 
this Christian duty. During the process of adjournment 
the man gets his feet wet, then comes a chill and delirium, 
and the doleful shake of the doctor's head, and the ob- 
sequies. If there be anything more pitiful th^a a woman 
delicately brought up, and on her marriage-day by an in- 
dulgent father given to a man to whom she is the chief 
joy and pride of life until the moment of his death, and 
then that same woman going ont with helpless children at 
her back to struggle for bread in a world where brawny 
muscle and rugged soul are necessary — I say, if there be 
anything more pitiable than that, I do not know what it 
is. And yet there are good women who are indifferent in 
regard to their husband's duty in this respect ; and there 
are those positively hostile, as though life insurance sub- 
jected a man to some fatality. There is in Brooklyn to-day 
a very poor woman keeping a small candy shop, who 
yehemently opposed the insurance of her husband's life, 
and when application had been made for a policy of ten 
thousand dollars she frustrated it She would never have 
a document in the house that implied it was possible for 
her husband ever to die. One day, in quick revolution of 
machinery, his life was instantly dashed ont What is the 
sequel ? She is, with annoying tug, making the half of a 
miserable living. Her two children have been taken away 
from her in order that they may be schooled and clothed, 
and her life is to be a prolonged hardship^. Oh ! man, 
before forty-eight hours have passed away, appear at the 
desk of some of our great life insurance companies, haye 
the stethoscope of the pbysidan put to your heart and 
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longs, and by the eeal of some honest company, deoree 
that yonr ohildren shall not be subjected to the humiliation 
of financial straggle in the day of yonr demise. 

UTTLE TROUBLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

Wb haTe such a large measure with which to take np 
anooyanoes and griefs, that, when we scoop into it the 
tronbles of children, they seem Tery iosignificaDt. To 
break a kite-string or lose a top or have the heud knocked 
off a china doll, seems nothing to us, but the CTenl is 
great to children. It is high time that we learned that 
the trials of the youngsters are as great to them as ours 
are to us. 

In the long catalogue of children's woes, leg-ache stands 
tecy prominent After running, racing, climbing and 
jumping all day long, this is one of the worst troubles. 
We remember it now, the rolling and tossing to get 
asleep, and the half-cry of distress of which no one but 
ourselves seemed to have any appreciation. All active 
children have the leg -ache at night- fall Blessed the 
mother whose entertaining story, or the stroke of whose 
soft hand, silences abd soothes and cures 1 

Hunger is another of the boyhood and girlhood dis- 
tresses. There may be plenty in the pantry, and yet the 
children half the time starved. Parents with capacity to 
swallow a half-pound of beefsteak, and the usual accom- 
paniments, do not understand why, mid-forenoon or mid- 
afternoon, children should be hungry. It is cruel to keep 
little ones faint and exhausted for lack of food because 
the dining-honr has not come. All the doctors and diet- 
aiians to the contrary notwithstanding, whenever yonr 
ohildren are hungry, whether it be the hour of nine, ten 
or eleven a. m., or two, three or four p. m, give them 
something to eat 

One of the worst of childhood griefs is subjection to bul- 
/tei. They are to be found in every school and on every 
street: the boys who knock your hat donn over your 
ejes and chuck you under the chin, calling yon ''bub," 
and steal your cap, and trip you up for the fun of seeing 
yon fall down, and dare you to fight, you ten years, they 
foorteen* We have vivid remembrance of one such bully, 
and our sufferings at his hand, and we now declare, min- 
ister or no minister, if we ever meet him again, he had 
better look out I There is nothing more exasperating to 
US than to see large boys imposing on small ones. . Let 
aehoolmasters give such young Herods the rattan in lib- 
eral measure^ But alas for the luds who have, year after 
year, to submit to the ruffian impositions I To be chased 
and pulled and mauled, and be able to do nothing in re- 
turn but bite yonr lip and clinch your fist and wish you 
were a foot taller. 

Going to school is among the hardships of ohildren. The 
^Us of knowledge are now sugar-coated, and school- 
hooses are sometimes made attractive with music and 
flowers and pictures and teachers who understand and 
practice the law of kindness. In such cases children are 
glad when the school hour comes. Not so with many ; 
not so with us in boyhood. We shiver to think of it A 
mOe foid a half through snow*banks a little crusted, so 
that e?ery other step broke through, our big sister pull- 
ing us along by the tippet, ears tingling with cold, feet 
half*frossen, and all for what we could then see no use in, 

the learning to read and write and cipher. No cards 
with marks of good behavior, no medals to hang aroimd 
the neck, nothing on earth to encourago but going up 

head occasionally, and a box of the ears if we missed, 

more frequently. Our sympathies go out for all those 

who^ contrary to their wishes, are obliged to go to school. 



But we cannot enumerate the troubles of children. We 
suspect that they need more rewards and fewer pnnish- 
mentsy more apples and less switch, more sympathy and 
less spank. While we console their mishaps, they would 
unconsciously relieve ours. If, instead of standing so 
much on our dignity, we would get down on all-fours and 
let our children get astride of us, imagining they were 
a-horseback, probably some of our manhood troubles 
would fall off at the moment the youngsters got on. 

MORAL DENTISTRY. 

It is usual, after assemblages disband on Sunday, to 
find in church stray gloves, fans, and pocket-handker- 
chiefo ; but one Sunday, after the audience had gone from 
one of t^e Brooklyn churches with which we are most 
familiar, the sexton picked np a set of false teeth. The 
facial misfortune caused considerable merriment on the 
part of tbose who heard of it We immediately set our- 
selves to account for ^is strange resignaticn of beautiful 
dentistry. Perhaps the sermon was dull, and, in the 
process of gaping, the owner of the property dropped this 
part of his face. Perhaps some one, during the hymn» 
sat and sung herself away, all but her teeth. But the- 
more we guessed the lees we knew. However, we began 
to moralize, and could not in the ciroumstances help but 
think how people in church lose all their teeth, so that, 
instead of masticating the truth, they swallow it down 
in chunks, and then go about with religious dyspepsia. 
Doctrines need to be chewed and assimilated. Bat multi- 
tudes of Christian people have lost their teeth. They can 
take down ** the sincere milk of the Word," but the strong 
meat confounds them. For this reason many churches 
cannot stand the stout Gospel of repentance and jodg- 
ment to come. They prefer religious pap^ gruel, panada, 
and *' Sickened milk." Why? Because they have lost 
their teeth. Oh, for a reformation in moral dentistry — a 
pulling-out of the old roots and stumps which poison the 
soul's breath, and for the setting-in of a nice, dean, white 
set of molars, incisors, and bicuspids. We si all not have^ 
a generation of healthy Christiuis until we improve the^ 
Church's power of mastication. 

There are some persons for whom we wish as great- 
a misfortune as happened to the owner of the teeth lost 
that Sunday night in the Brooklyn Tabernacle. They are 
the persons who do nothing but bite and devour others. 
They come to church to chew np elders, deacons, and 
ministers — hymns, and prayers, and sermons. If all these 
carnivorous worshipers should lose their teeth, we wonld 
say, *'Qood for them." The trouble is, that they have 
the tooth of 'Slander and abuse pivoted so fasf, it will not 
fall out The infernal dentistry sticks. Their teeth are 
as strong and sharp as when they ate up the first Christ- 
ian. They never clean their teeth, and never Icse them. 
If all those who have these vile incisors should drop them 
on their way out of church, the aisles would be strewn 
with the lost dentals. But no I . While the truth goes 
down, they continue to show themselves all around in the 
grinning chaps of death. 

Now, if we can learn all this from the dental discovery 
of that Sunday night, will it not somewhat pay the owner 
for his temporary privation ? Meanwhile we hope that 
from all our readers the day may be far distant when 
'*the grinders cease because they are few"! 



Wise books, for all the truths they hold, are only 
honored tombs, which few care to explore, and fewer 
still to do so carefully. -^ 
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BIBLE CLASS. 



-And BeamhiBd Ois Scrotum dmUy wtuihmr ihoH OUngi loav to,"— Acts ztIL 1L 



BIBIiB QTTBSTIONS. 

1168. In what way did Solomon obtain the large quantity of brass 
with which he made the brazen sea for the temple ? 

1161. The ancient'gate of , the City of Thebes has the remarkable em- 
blem of a "Son in the centre, with two long, oatstretched wings 
on either side," carved upon the top oross-stone. Quote a passage 
fh>m the Book of Malachi in which reference is evidently made 
to such an emblem. 

1165. For what were the descendants of Shelah the son of Judah 
noted? 

1166. Quote a passage from which we gather that during Saul*s life- 
time it was generally considered that David would be his suc- 
cessor? 

1167. In whose reign was the law against idolaters renewed? 

1168. What use Vas made of the pert of Joppa, or Jaffa, in the time 
of Solomon? 

1169. What Apostles desired our Lord to call down fire from heaven ? 

1170. From what passage do we gather that it was customary to bum 
sweet spices at the funerals of kings? 

1171. Quote a passage which shows that it was customary to dedicate 
the spoil taken in battle to the service of God. 

1172. What is meant by the "latchet" of a shoe? 

1178. What prophecy was fulfilled when Daniel was selected to be 
one of those who should be taught the learning and tongue of the 
Chaldeans? 

1174. What WLS the first occasion on which Daniel showed his belief 
in the efficacy of prayer ? 

1175. When our blessed Lord was buried, a seal was set upon the 
stone which closed the month of the tomb. What similar in- 
stance of sesling a stone is recorded in the Old Testament? 

117& What destructive insects are spoken of as Qod's "great 
army"?— quote passage. 

1177. What is known of the "Valley of Shittim"? 

1178. What illustration is used by the Prophet Isaiah to express the 
effect of terror on the minds of men ? 

1179. To whom did Qod say, "I am thy shield and thy exceeding 
great reward " ? 

1180. What woman uX Jerusalem was noted for her hospitality to the 
Apostles? 

118L Of what two disciples is it said, " They took knowledge of 
them that the> bad been with Jesus"? 

SCaiPTURB ACBOSTia 

Double Aovstio. 
Na lis. 
L Tt^ father of Enoch. 
2. The father of Bezaleel. 
8. The idol whose image was broken by the presence of the ark. 

4. The captain of Absalom^s host 

5. A prophet who opposed the prophet Jeremiah, and was pun- 
ished. 

The initials and finals name a brother and sister, the emblem 
«f the first of whom was a lion. 

SCBIPTXnEtn BNIOMA. 
^No. 23. 
Six letters in one name appear. 
As in the sequel will be clear ; 

And numbered thus in order due. 
May be discovered by this clew : 

You find in six, five, one, two, three^ 
One hung on his own gallows-tree. 

Three, four, five, six, his name compose, 
From whom man's second lineage flows. 

In six, two, one, his son you find, 
The least beloved of all his kind. 

In one, two, three, you clearly trace 
The name of our degenerate race. 

From one, two, four and three, you ken, 
Of Judah*s towns the first of ten. 

Three, two, five, one, of Judah's tribe, 
The least of Caleb's sons describe. 



Two old Egyptian cities see^ 

This in three, four, and that four, three. 

,' ^ While all the six describe at length 
The father of the man of strength. 

BEPOBT ON SIXTH COMPETITION. 

The Bible Class exercises in the August Number proved to be onn- 
sually difficult. A larger number of answers was received than on any 
previous occasion, but there was not one perfect. The nearest was 
Miss Maude Eborall, of McMinnville, Ore., who obtained 80 out of 8S 
possible points. Next to her came Miss Gertrude Yandergrift, of 
Philadelphia, with 29 points. Some of the questions admitted of 
several appropriate answers, to which the editor has allowed dna 
credit 

NOTICE TO ALL BEADEBS. 

For (he best list of answers to (he questions and exercises in the BSbie 
ClasSf Mrs, Frank Leslie qffers a prize o/ $5 in cash, and J&r (hs 
next best list a prize of $2.50 in cash. AU ansioers mast he i 
before the 1st day of Octc^er^ and must be accompanied by this j 
of (he Magazine. It is not necessary to be a subscriber, but any om 
who pw-chases a copy of the Magazine may oompete. Those toho 
do not toish to mtUilaie their Magazines may avoid doing so bypur* 
chasing an extra copy. Address all answers to "EtJibor Bible Class," 
Fbank Leslie's Sqndit Maoazinb, 53 Park Place, New York, 

▲NSWEBS TO BIBLm CLASS IN 8EPTSMBSB. 

BIBLE QUESTIONa 

1144. Isa. iv. 2. 

1145. It is said of Isaiah that the angel was bidden to take a Hvt 
coal and lay it on the mouth of the prophet, to purge him tnm 
his iniquity ; while of Jeremiah it is said, " The Lord touched Us 
month and said. Behold I have put words in thy month " (Uk 
vi 7 ; Jer. i. 9. 

1146. Isa. vi 18. 

1147. -Solomon speaks of " a thousand pieces of silver ** as the hire 
of a vineyard ; and in Isaiah wo read that a thousand vines were 
let for that amount (Sol. Songs viii 11 ; and Isa. vii 28). 

114a Isa. viiL 19. 

1149. Jer. li. 60-64. 

1150. Nahnm i. 14. 

1151. Joseph (Qen. xxxvii. 14, and L 7-14). 

1152. He reigned seven years and six months in Hebron (TL 
Sam. V. 6). 

1158. At the purchase of the field of Machpelah by Abraham (Qen, 
xxiiL 16). 

1154. " Thou Shalt love thy neighbor as thyself** (James iL 8). 

1155. The descendants of Eorah are mentioned afterward as "keep- 
ers of the gates of the Tabernacle ** (L Chron. ix. 19). 

1156. "All the cities of the Levites within the possession of the 
children of Israel were forty-and-eight cities, with their sabmbs* 
(Josh. xxi. 41). 

1157. Euth the Moabitess (Matt i. 5). 

1158. Zena (Titus Ui. 18). 

1159. " He who meddleth with strife belonging not to him is Ukt 
one that taketh a dog by the ears** (Prov. xxi 17). 

1160. He raised Eutychus to life, who had been killed by faUfng 
from a window (Acts xx. 9-12. 

116L Because he did not believe the words which an angel spaks to 

him (Luke i 20). 
1162. In Mesopotamia, it empties into the Euphrates (See 

i 1, 8 ; Ui 15, 23). 

SCMPTUBE ACBOSnCS. 
No. 108.~Baven8 and Liuxs.— Luke xxii 24-87. 



1. B-ache-2 . 

2. A-i - . 
8. V-ai-Z . 
4. E-l-i . 
"5. N-azarit-e 
6. S-ong-s 



1. V-engeanc-e 

2. A-'.pheu-s 
8. S-hapha-< 
4. H-ilkia-?i 
6. T-jT-e 
6. I-fisacha-r 



Gen. xxix. 17. 
John, viii 19. 
Ex. xxxiv. 88. 
L Sam.' iv. 18. 
Judg. xvi 17. 
Ps. cxxxviiS. 



No. 169.— Vashti and Esthxb. 

Bom. xii. 19. 
Matt X. 8. 
L Kings xix. 16^ 
IL Kings XX. 6. 



DJgiti^e'd t^y 



* / '!< Isa. xxfii 1-9. 



-Gen. XXX. 18. 



Literature, Art. and Music. 
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LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC. 



Bectht additions to NoTeHo^s ocUvo anthems indadd "As I j 
Utb, Saith the Lord," by Edmund T. Qiipp. a fine anthem for 
fcais solo and chorns ; " The Lord hath been Mindful of Us," an an- 
-them for full chorus, by K T. Ghipp, composed for the St. Ethelreda 
Jlestival, Ely Cathedral, 1873; "Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem," by 
the BoT. E. Y. Hall— an anthem for a harvest thanksgiving, or any 
-festival service i and, "Lord, Thou art God," a stirring anthem, in 
ionr parts, for tenor solo and chorus, composed by Dr. John Stainer 
ior the recent Jubilee Festival of the Queen. All of these are suit- 
aUe for any church service, and by omitting the last four pages of 
Dr. Stainer's Jubilee anthem, which form a separate number pre- 
•oeded by a full close, this anthem is appropriate for any occasion. 



OouicoD has recently composed his fourth Mass, **in memory of 
Joan of Arc, liberator and martyr." His former Masses were named, 
•*8t. Cecilia" (or Mcsse Solennelle, the first); "Mass of the Or- 
pheonistes" (the second) ; " Mass of the Sacred Heart " (the third) ; 
The fourth Mass was performed in the Cathedral at Rheims, on July 
24th, preceded by a processional march, intended to represent the 
entrance of the King Charles VIL, Joan of Arc and the royal cor- 
tege into the cathedral for the ceremony of consecration. The 
London Mutical ^orld gives some particulars of the Mass. During 
a stay in the Cathedral City, the composer, at the suggestion of the 
ludibishop, a schoolfellow, conceived the idea of writing an oratorio, 
or sacred cantata, in honor of the heroine of the place. It was his 
original4ntention " to place his table at the foot of the grand altar, 
on the very stone where the sublime heroine stood." This intention 
WIS, however, given up, and reflection also induced the master to 
change the form to a Mass in the strict style of Palestrina, and in 
accordance with the ritual as settled by the Council of Trent. That 
in this form a composer of Qounod*s tendencies would be consider- 
ably hampered is obvious to everybody, and it will be seen that con- 
siderable conoessions to modem taste and to the author*8 own bent 
of genius have been made. The Mass consists of five movements- 
Eyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei— the Credo being 
omitted. These constitute the religious element of the work. The 
Msis is preceded by a march for eight trumpets and three trom- 
bones, illustrative of the entrance of Charles YIL, Joan and the 
•coronation procession into the sacred precinct. The next comes a 
choral i^ece, words from the Apocryphal Book of Judith, that 
heroic person evidently appearing to the composer a fit prototype of 
the liberator of France from the English yoke. " After this," Gou- 
nod says in explanatory notes, " the Mass begins and my individual- 
ity entirely disappears ; I let faith, the Church and the congregation 
speak for themselves." In the Eyrie, the Gloria and the Sanctus the 
master remains faithful to his purpose, simple choral phrases and a 
kind of psahnody in the solo parts being the order. The Benedictus 
lakes the form of a quartet and chorus, with organ and harp accom- 
psnhnent. The offertory is a cantilena for violin, accompanied by 
organ and harp. The "programme" of this pieoe is set forth 
by the composer in the following flowery language : "It is evening, 
and Nature is at rest Joan gazes dreamily into the distance, when 
suddenly she hears 'her voice,* the voice which flows through her 
entire being and fills her with ecstasy. The Angelus resounds 
through the silent landscape, on which the shades of dusk are fall- 
ing. The motive played by the organ is interrupted for a time by 
the violin melody, descending as it were from heaven. But soon the 
Angelus is heard again, even more pure and more spiritual than be- 
fore. Then the chords of the harp float around like the indefinable 
whisper of serenely quiescent nature." The individuality of the 
master disappears, and after a silence, Agnus Dei and Ita missa est 
are chanted in the archaic style of the sixteenth century. 



D. Afpletoh & Co., Now York, have published in book form, 
binder the title of "The College and the Church," the series of " How 
I was Educated," papers and denominational "Confessions," which 
appeared with marked success in The Forum. There is here pre- 
sented a fine opportunity to study and compare the experiences, 
reflections and suggestions of many scholarly and successful men. 
The .Educational series are signed by their writers, but the Con- 
fessions remain anonymous. 

Tn Nkw Tobk Obatobio Socixtt announces three concerts for 
^>*\i season, at which will be performed Brahm*s " Song of Destiny," 



Handcrs " Messiah," and Baches St. Matthew "Passion.** The Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society will give four concerts, all on Sunday 
evenings. " The Messiah" will be sung on Christmas night ; Paine^s 
setting of Milton's "Hymn to the Nativity," and BerUo«*s "Te 
Deum," on January 29th ; selections from Bach's " Passion," ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, on March 4th, Mid-Lent Sunday ; and Han- 
dePs " Judas Maccabeus," on April 1st, being Easter Sunday. 



The Neue Musik Zeitung prints an article of Ernest Pasque's on 
he origin of " The Marseillaise." According to M. Pasque, the air 
hitherto ascribed to Bouget de Lisle was originally part of an ora- 
torio, of which Racine wrote the words, and Grison, the organist of 
the Cathedral of St. Omer, the [music The oratorio was entitled 
"Esther," and was composed between 1775 and 1787, while the patri- 
otic hymn was not brought out until 1792. In the older work the 
tune is wedded to verses coming under the caption of " Stanzas on 
Calumny." 

The first of the English Autumn festivals this year wiU be that 
of the Three Choirs, at Worcester, September 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th. The principal novelty will be Mr. F. H. Cowen's oratorio, 
" Ruth," in which it is said the composer has endeavored to blend 
the best features of classic oratorio with modem variety and freedom 
of form and expression. Leading items in the programme are 
Mendelssohn's "Elijah" and "Lobgesang," Gounod's "Redemp- 
tion," Handel's "Messiah," Spohr's "Last Judgment," SuUivan's 
"The Golden Legend," Stanford's "Revenge," and Schubert's Mass 
in E flat 

At the Worcester festival, beginning September 26th, the princi- 
pal works will be Bruch's "Arminius," Berlios's "Damnation of 
Faust," Mendelssohn's "Midsummer Night's Dream" (with read- 
ings by Mr. Riddle), Mendelssohn's "Elijah," Schubert's "Twenty- 
third Psalm," and a motet by Mozart 



The libraries of Oxford, Cambridge and London Universities are 
reported to contain about 80,000 Hebrew volumes, and there are 
about 16,000 Hebrew mannsccipts in the British Museum, at the 
Universities and the Jewish Bethamidrash. 



MsssBa Funk ft Waokalls, of Now York city, have recently 
published a volume, entitled, "Doom Eternal," by the Rev. J. B. 
Reimensnyder, endeavoring to prove, what nobody denies, that the 
doctrine of eternal punislmient is found in the writings of the 
Fathers. The London LUerwry Worlds in noticing the book, says : 
" The writer has signally failed to show that the doctrine has any 
true foundation in the Scriptures themselves, or can be accepted 
without doing violence to an enlightened Christian conscience." On 
the other side, the Rev. T. Pearse Trethewey, minister of Abbeydale 
Congregational Church, Sheffield, England, has published a sermon, 
Mking the view that punishment is not eternal and vindictive, bot 
corrective, remedial and merciful in its character, and he translates 
the well-known passage in Matthew xxv. 46 as follows : " These shall 
go away into age-long chastening." 



The August number of the Norfh American Review has two 
curious articles : "Why am 1 a Heathen ?" by Wong Chin Foo ; and 
" The New Know-Nothingism and the Old," by Dr. Edward McGlynn. 



Mb. Joseph Ktrkt«awi>, the Chicago lawyer who wrote " Zury," is 
at work on a new novel, to be called, " Phil, Anne's Son." It will be 
allied to the earUer stoiy, not as a sequel, but rather as an episode, 
as it begins long after the date of the beginning of "Zury" and 
closes before the period of the dose of the latter noreL 



A YEAR or two ago, on the death of Mrs. Juliana Horatia Evring, 
the English magazine called Aunt Judy^s Magcudne was absorbed 
by Eoery OirVs Magazine, edited by Alicia A. Leith. Now this, in 
turn, gives way to Aialania, which is to be edited by Miss Leith and 
Miss Louisa T. Meade, and to be published hj Messrs. Hatchards, off 
London. The first number is to be issued in October, 
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'The Starry Firmament. 
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THE STARRY FIRMAMENT." 



ff^ords by Sir Robert Grant. 



Music by G. M. Garrett, M.A., Mus.D^ 

(Or^^aHt'st to ikt UnivtrsUy of Cnmbridge,) 
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I. The star - ry fir - ma - ment on high, And all 



the glo - lies of the sky. 
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Yet shine not to Thy praise, O Lord, So bright - ly as Thy writ - ten word : 
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The hopes that ho - ly word sup - plies, Its truth di - vine, and pre - cepts wise,. 
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In each a heaven -ly beam I see, And ev 
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'ry beam con 



ducts 
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When taught by painful proof to know 
That all is vanity below. 
The sinner roams for comfort far, 
And looks in vain for sun or star : 
Soft gleaming then, those lights divine 
Through all the cheerless darkness shine, 
And sweetly to his ravished eye, 
Disclose the Dayspring from on high. 
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Almighty Lord I the sun shall fail. 
The moon forget her nightly tale. 
And deepest silence hush on high 
The radiant chorus of the sky ; 
But, fixed for everlasting years. 
Unmoved amid the wreck of spheres, 
Thy word shall shine in cloudless day, 
When heaven and earth haire i:>a3sed ^^P5i 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 
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AuTHOB OF "Between Hkatheb and Sea," "The Haten XJndeb the HhiTj," fJra 

Ghaptib XLY.— "Unseen Fxkoebs ok the Wall." 




THOUGH the times 
were bad, " very bad, 
indeed," the fisher- 
folk of Ulvstan Bight 
fisid« yet some cnrioiis 
and not infrequent 
alleyiations oame in 
their way about 
Christmas time. It 
was only natural that 
the oanon shonld in- 
terest himself largely 
in the matters of soup 
and Ohristmas beef, of blankets 
and ooals ; it was only to be 
expected that Mrs. Godfrey 
and her niece shonld driye 
down to the Foreoliff almost 
erery day. with flannel petti- 
ooatSy with knitted stockings 
— there were at least a half- 
dozen old women in the neigh- 
borhood who were kept in f nil 
work from Jannaiy to Decem- 
ber of each year executing 
Mrs. Godfrey's orders for 
stockings and socks. And 
then, too, there were the little 
frocks, made of such ill-smell- 
ing brown winsey that the car- 
riage-window had to be kept open. ** An hour in the sea- 
breeze of the Bight will blow all that away,'* Mrs. Godfrey 
said, noticing her niece's absolute faintness and pallor; 
and then» by way of diTersion, drawing her attention to the 
seemliness of the little garments, which had most of them 
been made by a clerer, tiny woman, whom nobody ever 
called a " dwarf " because of her perfect proportion. Miss 
Birkin had done her best for the children this cold Christ- 
mas time. The little frocks were bright with scarlet braid 
and blue ; the little jackets were warm with red flannel 
lioingB ; the caps, the con^^orters, the muffetees and the 
mittens, the gloves, ah, how bright they all looked I anJ 
what pleasure they gave I The canon's wife and his niece, 
driving back to Yarburgh Bectory, the carriage half filled 
with empty baskets and bags» should scarcely have been 
silent or depressed. 

There was no mystery about all this. Bat when some 
large packing-cases begac to arrive at XJlvstan, for the 

voi-rai. No. 5.-21. 



most part addressed on the outside to Mr. David Andoe^ 
and found to contain many smaller packages otherwise 
addressed within, a sense of wonder was developed vecy 
rapidly ; this largely because, so far, there was no dew to 
the sender. ^ 

Ann SUunper, the landlady of the inn, a poor, ailing, 
womout old woman, who had a little packing-case df 
comforts especially directed to her, declared that nobody 
could have sent it save Lord Hermeeton, of Hermestoa 
Peel, who had taken shelter in her house one showery day, 
and had been so aflSable, so simple, as to win all the old 
woman's warmest regard for him. But Ann Stamper was 
not the only one to whom the anonymous presents gave 
cause for mistake. 

Old Hagar Fumiss found a waterproof basket at her 
door one morning, containing tea, and biscuits, and tinn^ 
meats of various kinds, with a big round plum-cake of 
such quality that Hagar declared, with tears in her eyes, 
that no bride-cake could ever have surpassed it. But this 
was not all ; warm scarlet fiannel was there in sufficient 
quantify to last the old woman her lifetime, with a large 
eiderdown counterpane, a thick rug for her fireside, some 
soft, warm, brown woolen serge for a gown, and finally 
such a big plaided woolen shawl that the poor old creature 
declared she could never know what it was to be cold any 
more. 

''Don't tell me," the old fishwife said, her head trem- 
bling more than usual in the depth of this new emotion. 
*< Don't tell me. It's kim^ it's the rector. Don't say it 
isn't, for there's nobody else, nobody living, as 'ud know 
so exactly what an old woman like me 'ud want an' crave 
for, an' sit an' dream of when the fire's dying out of a 
night, an' ya daren't put a bit more coal on to keep ya fra 
starvin' for the dread o' the next night seeing ye without 
an ounce o' coal i' the house I No, don't tell me ; 'twas 
him, an' nobody else. An' may the good God reward 
him, for I can't ; no, I can't so much as say what it all 
means to me, leave alone thankin' him. Mebbe God*U 
thank him some day. There's something like that i' St 
Mattha'. It's the Last Daay, the Judgment Daay, an* 
the King says: 'Acause ya did unto them' (meanin' the 
poor, such as me), 'Ah reckon Ah'U take it as if ya'd 
done it unto Me Mysel'.' " 

Here and there, all over the Bights there were these 
pleasant touches of mystery ; and yet. helpful as they 
were, they oould not altogether put a stop to the growing 
hardness of things, the increasing anxiety. Even in suek 
homes as that of old Ephraim Burdas that Gbristmas was 
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a time of dread, of strain, of hand-to-hand fight with each 
aixpenoe that bad to be sent out for food or *' fire eldin." 

As a matter of course Barbara had not been forgotten. 
Miss Thejn herself bad come down one day* with a 
closely packed bag, which bad seemed to the children 
standing round as if it were never going to be emptied. 
Toys were there; chocolates (less tempting, because less 
known), sweets, paper bags full of toffee, made in the 
Bectory kitchen ; and then below came the warm, com- 
fortable little articles of dress. Bat this was not all 
Outside a hamper had been left, which Woodward had 
been told to unfasten, and then to leave it standing under 
the little porch. Bab saw it there when she went to the 
door with Miss Theyn. 

She had not seen it at tbe first moment Ailsie had 
called her elder sister back entreatingly, only to whisper, 
in a curiously agitated way for so mere a child : 

"Ask her to come again. Barbie, will you ? Do ask her 
to come again ! It's not tbe goodies. Ah can't eat 'em, 
Stevio can, an' Zeb, an' Jack, but Ah noan care for 'em. 
But v>\U you ask her to come again ? She smiles so — 
doesn't she. Barbie ? An' she looks at ya so I An' her 
bonny white hands, and the way she has o* touching 
things— oh. Ah do like to see her 1 Ask her to come again. 
Barbie I" 

But whilst Barbara was putting the child's request into 
words her eye fell upon the hamper, as Miss Theyn saw ; 
enabling her to speak of it in a careless and incidental 
manner. 

"That is something from the Bectory," she said. "I 
believe it is my aunt's present to your grandfather." But 
Thorbilda perceived the momentary flush of pain that 
passed over tbe girl's face. Barbara had always been so 
equal to the household needs, that she could not bear that 
the truth should be suspected now ; nor was it— no, nor 
anything near the truth. If any one had approximate 
dreams it must have been the sender of the mysterious 
parcel that Bab found on the doorstep one morning in 
Ohristmas week, not that it was mysterious to her ; and 
all at once she saw to the bottom of the other mysteries 
that were happening all about Yet, if he chose to do 
good by stealth, he should not be put to the blush of 
finding it fame by any word of hers. Doubtless Mr. Alden- 
mede bad sufficient reasons for wishing to seem a com- 
paratively poor man, but no man so poor as be chose to 
appear to be could afford to scatter gifts over a whole 
village in this prodigal way. 

"No; I'll not speak of it, not even to Tier,'** Barbara 
said, with tears in her eyes, as she stood contemplating 
the dozen new and tempting books that had been packed 
so carefully at the bottom of the case, and the pile of 
bright scarlet merino evidently meant for Ailsie. How 
well she remembered his saying that he always felt grate- 
ful to any child who came tripping across his outdoor 
vision in a scarlet frock or a scarlet cloak ! Ailsie should 
have both before he came again. 

Then thought itself seemed to pause. Would Mr. 
Aldenmede ever come to Ulvstan Bight any more ? With 
a sigh, Bab admitted to herself that it seemed impossible 
he should. 

He had not been happy for a long time before he went 
away, not even as bappy, as equable, as when he first came» 
and be had seemed a man of sufficiently saddened soul 
then. And Barbara knew all abont the cause of bis more 
recent unhappiness — bow could she help but know ? 

And each time she saw Miss Theyn she saw more cer- 
tainly than before that happiness was not there —noi the 
happiness that should have been at such a time as thia 

Barbara saw no future ; how should she ? 



"I suppose they were engaged before, Mr. Meredith 
and her. And then Mr. Aldenmede came, and she saw 
the difference— ay me I how could she help ? Why, yon 
man at Ormston minds me of a peacock most of aU ; he 
shines so, and he struts so, with bis beautiful white shirt- 
front standing out in a bow before him, and him turning 
round in that slow, stiff way, as if he'd got to move alto- 
gether or not at all ; eh me, how covdd one like her ever 
demean herself to one like him ? an' his hair turning 
gray, and a big bald patch on the top of hia crown 
already ! Eh, how could she ?" 

But Barbara was just, and had to remember that Damiaa 
Aldenmede's hair had at least a grayer look than Mr. 
Meredith's had. 

"He looks as old, Mr. Aldenmede does, mebbe older, 
but it's none tbe same sort of aging, not at aU. Why, 
when he laughs, he laughs like a boy, an' the other smiles 
as if be were ashamed o' demeaning himself so far.** 

Was it strange that just now Barbara Burdas should be 
drawn to dwell upon Miss Theyn so much ? Does it not 
often happen, all unknowingly, all unconsciously, that 
our thoughts, our very dreams, are drawn to those (near 
to us either [by sympathy or by relationship) who are 
passing through crises of which we are altogether un* 
aware, or have but the merest suspicion ? 

This fisher-girl of the Forecliff could really know nothing 
of tbe strife that was deepening day by day in the soul of 
Thorbilda Theyn. 

" Yet I cannot forget her ; no, not for an hour I It if 
strange how I am always finding myself thinking of her I 
I wonder has she got any thought of me V* 

Inevitably Miss Theyn bad thought of Barbara Burdas, 
" many a time and oft" How should it not be so ? 

" She loves Hartas— I know she does. I believe his 
love is precious to her ; yet she will not marry him, lest 
she should ev^n seem to be self-seeking ; lest she should 
even seem to desire to raise herself to a different social 
level ; to desire to find ease, and rest, and comfort, and 
what would perhaps even appear to her as luxury I Bar- 
bara Burdas, fisher-girl as she is, will not even have it 
thought that she could sell her soul for a mess of potaga 
And I— I ? Good Gk>d, what have I done ?" 

There was no irreverence in Miss Theyn's cry. She 
covered her face with her hands, and knelt by her bed in 
all the agony of knowledge of error and mistake— irre?o- 
cable mistake. 

Every swiftly passing day and hour increased the irre- 
vocableness. Once there had been a chance. Until others 
knew, and added the pressure of their knowledge^ their 
congratulations, there had surely been a way of escape. 
Now there was none ; and day by day the yearning 
grew ; the longing to escape by any means. With each 
fresh wedding - present, each new congratulation, each 
allusion to the coming event, she felt afresh the weight, 
the dread, it might almost be said the repulsion. 

It could not be that things should be thus with his 
niece, and Oanon Godfrey have no knowledge. It seemed 
to him now that he had had suspicion from the first 

He could not ask her of her own feeling. It is strange 
how sometimes the fact of a deep affection, with all the 
sympathy, all the nearness that such affection means, will 
yet act as a barrier betweeiP sensitive souls. There are 
things that it is easier to say to a comparative stranger 
than to a mother reverenced and beloved. 

Canon Godfrey's eyes once fairly opened, he began to 
see much that he had been blind to before ; and for a 
brief time he withdrew himself, and lived as much apart 
from his household as was possible to hint. He had a 
great determination to make. _ 
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At last, one Wedueedaj afternoon — ^it was the Wednes- 
day in the week before the marriage, which was to take 
place on tbe Tuesday following— he asked his niece to go 
with him for a drive. It was a mild day for January. A 
gray mist was on all the land, rolling over the brown, bar- 
reo fields, over the leafless hedges, over the sparsely 
scattered trees. 

'* Where wonld yon like to go?" the oanon said, taking 
his seat beside her in the open carriage. 

"Oh, to the Grange 1*' Thorhilda replied. « Aunt Averil 
isn't well, and Bhoda has a cold. We most go and see 
after them." 

This was not what the oanon had wished, bathe yielded, 
tnd his yielding was a little fatal from his own point of 
view. He had no ohanoe of driving along tbe moorland road 
ahofe Ormston Magna, of looking down upon the house, 
the gardens, the wide lawns, the small bnt beautiful park; 
of leading the conversation from these to their owner, and 
from their owner to tbe future, his and hers. If the 
oanon had but known how bis niece was desiring it 1 
how she was yearning for help, for strength, for light ! 
That was the worst, all seemed so dark now, so hopelesa 

The visit to the Grange was pleasanter than usuid. Miss 
Aferil Ghalgrove was in her own room, and Thorhilda 
want up to see her. It was the one pretty room in the 
hoose, the only one where there was any true feminine 
daintiness ; and Thorhilda was glad to see even that. 

"I wonder Bhoda is not influenced by your pretty 
room. Aunt Averil," she said, glancing at the elegantly 
deoorated toilet- table, the silver-mounted pots and bot- 
tles, tbe ivory-backed brushes, the mother-of-pearl glove- 
boxes, eta, etc. 

It was not easy to see them all, the light being so ex- 
oeedingly dim. Sunny as the afternoon was, the rose-red 
blinds were half drawn ; the lace curtains closed utterly. 
It was a most becoming light, however, as Miss Ghalgrove 
knew. She was lying upon a sofa, with a pale-blue dress- 
ing - gown, elaborately trimmed with lace and ribbon, 
robing her from head to foot A tiny table, with an 
exquisite little set of cups and saucers, was by her side ; 
and a vase with the loveliest white and yellow roses in it ; 
roses I yes, and even orange blossoms, as Miss Tbeyn per- 
oeived to her agitation. 

"The room is moderately pretty," Miss Ghalgrove ad- 
mitted, with a sigh. "But you know how it comes to be 
ia Half my small possessions, nay, far more than half, 
tre birthday or Ghristmas presents from the Haddingleys. 
They never forget me. I hear they have not forgotten 
you. What have they sent you, Thorhilda ?" 

"Don't speak of wedding-presents. Aunt Averil — darCU I 
can't bear it !*' the girl exclaimed, passionately. '* I came 
here this afternoon to be free from it all for a whila 
Please talk of something else, anything. What is Hartas 
doing?" 

Miss Ghalgrove was so overcome by her niece's moat 
unusual and most unexpected vehemence that she had to 
use both vinaigrette and fan before she oould recover 
strength enough to reply. 

"You were always a strange girl," she said at last, in 
iaint tones. " I often think that you have had just a little 
too much prosperity, that life has come to you just a little 
too easily. Ah me ! if— if only some others might taste 
of such happiness as yours !" 

Thorhilda was silent for a moment. Miss Ghalgrove 
eould not see in that dim, rose-colored light how pale, how 
rigid her niece had grown. But presently she felt her 
hand grasped warmly in a younger and stronger one, yet 
the grasp was tremulous. 

" Don't speak to me of happiness just now, dear Aunt 



Averil ; do not speak to me of myself at alL Tell me how 
things are going on herei Unole Hugh fancied there was 
improvement." 

"Improvement, my dear I if you said revolution, you 
wonld almost be within the mark. Why, only to»day 
your father and Hartas have gone to Danesborough, to a 
sale of cattle and farming things; they have gone to- 
gether, and for business purposes. Do you know all thai 
that means? I suppose you do not," Miss Ghalgrove 
concluded, with tears in her eyes. 
"And things are really going better ?" 
"They are promising to go better, that is everythhig, 
Hartas is just one of those people who can do nothing by 
halves ; yet I never thought he had in him such a power 
of work, and of ability to organise work, as he has dis- 
pkyed of late. Of course, I only hear of it all through 
your father and Bhoda ; but they seem as if they oould 
not make enough of him now. It is all very strange I 
Think of a crisis in a man's life making such a change I" 
" But remember what a crisis it was 1" 
" I dare not remember, I cannot, even yet Why, for 
nights and nights afterward I awoke screaming; and 
Bhoda had to oome and sit beside me for hours together* 
Onoe your father came ; and immediately, as soon as ho 
saw me, he sent Bnrd§n off for Dr. Douglas. And all tJkU 
came of my suffering because of his suffering — Hartas's, 
I had dwelt upon it so, imagined it all so vividly in my 
own brain, that I never slept without being instantly in* 
troduced to scenes of sea suffering. It was terrible, oh I 
it was very terrible ; but the curious part of it is that 
ever since that time Hartas has been so much more to me 
than he was before. I am not myself to-day, because ho 
is not here. I like to know that he is not far away from 
the Grange ; I like him to come to my room and sit for aa 
hour or two at a time, and you would not wonder if you 
saw him here by my fireside in the twilight There ia 
such a change 1 It is not only that he looks paler, thinner, 
more refined, that he has gentler ways, quieter manners ; 
there is something beyond all that" 

Thorhilda mused for a while, then she said : 

"Don't you think that 'something' may be love. Aunt 
Averil ?" 

Miss Ghalgrove knew what Thorhilda was meaning ; but 
she did not reply in her usual light and crude| manner. 
Even to Miss Ghalgrove there was a ohange in the atmo- 
sphere, a change for the better, how much for the better 
who shall say ? 

"A little leaven leaveneth the whole." 

" I know of what or rather of whom you are thinking," 
Miss Ghalgrove said at last evidently speaking with some 
difficulty, and then pausing for a considerable tftne. 

At last roused by the subject, she spoke with some 
vehemence. 

*' It pained me terribly at first," Miss Ghalgrove said. 
" How should it not pain me, to think of my own nephew, 
my only nephew, marrying a fisher-girl, a bait-gathertr I 
The mere idea was repulsive in the extreme." 

" Have you ever seen Barbara Burdas ?" 

" No ; nor do I wish to see her. I am told yon have 
quite taken what people call a 'fancy' to her." 

** That is scarcely correct I have been slow, extremely 
slow, to perceive that she is one of the best, one of the 
purest, and one of the most high-minded women it has 
ever been my privilege to meet" 

•* Beally I And very pretty, I suppose ?" 

"Not pretty at all, at any rate not now. Six months 
ago she had a sort of pink-and-cream freshness, and cer- 
tainly her bright blue eyes were very attractive. All that 
has gone. She is thinner, and she looks faded ; and th% 
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light has gone from her eyee, ezoept jost when some emo- 
tion brings it bsok for a moment No ; of mere pretti- 
ness Barbara has little left, I am sorry enodgh to say it" 

'*Bnt all the while yon are meaning that. she has some 
stronger and deeper attraction?" 

**Yes; that is jnst what I am thinking, bnt I cannot 
eiqilain it Anyhow, I do not now wonder that one like 
Hartas shonld have been drawn to her. I have only seen 
it lately, bnt she is his superior in eyery way 1" 

**In every way? Bat that is exaggeration sorely! 
Think of it, Thorda, dear I" 

"I have thonght of it often. The girl has natnrally 
the * air' of her class. For all her fine independence of 
spirit^ she Is yet wanting in self-anffidenoy, especially 
when any one is present that she cares for ; bnt of this, of 
all this, one thinks nothing in her presence. She stands 
there, dignified with a certain moral dignity — my Unde 
Hngh wonld say spiritnal— and one is even conscious of a 
kind of inferiority, 2a H she were the superior. It is diffi- 
onlt to explain how, on the one hand, she seems wanting 
— just A little ; how on the other, she surprises you with an 
almost overpowering sort of supremacy. You would never 
daie to utter a silly joke if Barbara Burdas were within 
hearing." 

** I don't know that I am given to uttering 'silly jokes' 
under any circumstances," Miss Chalgrove said, evi- 
dently, with her usual amusing egotism, having taken 
part of Miss They n's remark in a persooAl way, '*Yet 
what you say interests me. I do not doubt but that it is 
partly her influence that has wrought such a change in 
HartasL . And what a change it is ! He is not the same in 
any sense of the word. From being the most absolute 
idler on the face of the earth he has become one of the 
most hard-working men I have ever known* And he must 
have some strong purpose in his brain to induce him to 
go on working thu& I cannot tell what it is. He has 
said that he has no hope of inducing the girl to change 
her mind. One cannot but be glad, very glad ; yet the 
matter is not without interest" 

**No, it is not without interest," Thorhilda replied, 
with a certain dreaminess of manner which altogether 
belied the emotion in her heart It seemed as if every- 
where the strong, pure influence of a pure love was having 
a good effect upon others — upon all whom it touched 
save herself. And what was it meaning to her? She 
asked the question with apparent sincerity. Yet she dared 
not look upon the answer. 

*'I must make answer some time, "she said, as they went 
homeward, her uncle silent, absorbed, by her side. He, 
too, had seen much in the changes that were happening 
to make him thoughtfnl, yet far from unhopeful Nay, it 
almost seemed as if his brightest outlook were here. The 
few moments that Thorhilda had passed up-stairs with her 
valetudinarian aunt the canon had spent with Bhoda; 
and he could not but discern the change that had passed 
over the household. It was visible in the aspect of the 
room, in Bhoda's look and manner, and speech and 
appearance. 

"Sweet are the uaee of adversity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and yenomoos. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head." 

Such were the words that struck Oanon Godfrey as he 
went home to. his comfortable-seeming Rectory at Yar- 
burgh ; a home that seemed to outsiders as if no cloud 
might ever overshadow it, no thorn come near any rose 
within its walls. 

All the way the canon was silent ; all the way his niece 
Was wondering if she might make one more effort, one 



more attempt to confess her mistake, her miaery, her 
dread. Then she remembered that it was Wednesday. 

" Uncle Hugh will be thinking over his lecture for this 
evening," she said to herself. '*That is why he is so aileut, 
so absorbed. I must not disturb him." 



CHAPTER XLVL 
Some Wobos fbox ▲ Weokesoat Evsima LacTruBK. 

It was not by any means a studied informality that 
marked the Wednesday evening services at St Margaret's, 
yet the canon had, with some care, decided upon the lines 
he wished to occupy. 

This pre-consideratlon notwithstanding, he found that 
experience considerably modified the rules he had laid 
down. To feel himself face to face with some dozen 
fishermen and their wives in the dim light of the nave of 
the old church on a Winter's evViing was a moment suffi- 
ciently realistic to call forth new effort, new sensitivenees 
to the need of effort In such hours as these Oanon God- 
frey felt always that the uttermost was demanded of him 
— the very last that he was prepared to give. 

And, conccientious as he was, often he knew that his 
preparation had not enabled him to meet the moment and 
its demand. Again and again he had to kneel at night, 
crying, *'My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?" 

So it is that the saints of God are trained to their saint- 
liness by the sense of failure, of inadequacy. It is not the 
man who makes the fair and truthful statement : *'Lo 
these many years do I serve Thee, neither transgressed I 
at any time Thy commandments." < 

It is not this man whose career is held out for the en- 
couragement of erring humanity. It is hia younger 
brother, who could only cry, in the agony of oonscioua 
abasement : "Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and 
before Thee ; and am no more worthy to be oalled Thy 
son : make me as one of Thy hired servants I" 

It is this younger son who draws our sympathy, who 
claims our compassion ; it is here that we feel a true like- 
mindedness. In the worst moments we have known has 
not this same Prodigal Son seemed almost as a friend and 
a brother ? 

On this particular Winter's night^it was the 5th of 
January — Mr. Egerton had taken the service, the canon 
remaining in the vestry till the end of it; an altogether 
unprecedented preceding on his part 

It was a dull, chill night; and certainly not twenty 
people were scattered about in the gloom. The canon 
came down the chancel-steps slowly, looked about him 
calmly, sadly, then bowed his head in prayer for a mo- 
ment or two upon the reading-desk, from whence' he 
always gave his homely lecture. It was nearer to the peo- 
ple than the pulpit was ; and the position seemed to have 
less of formality about it 

The church was large for the place — ^large, and old, 
and gray, and, notwithstanding restoration, somewhat 
dismaL 

Canon Godfrey tried always to refrain from seeing who 
might be present before Mm, and who absent Bat 
to-night almost every face seemed to be impressed upon 
his vision in an instant 

Each old fisherman he knew, each old or young fishwife 
— there might be ten of them altogether. Amongst them 
was the uplifted, appealing face of Barbara Burdas. And 
a little nearer to him— only a little— he had caught sight 
of the face of his niece, Thorhilda. ^QQ^ 

He had not been sure as to her presence beforehand ; 
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iie had hoped for it ; he had left dzop a word as to his 
hopa And she was here. 

All alone, she sat in a dim oorner where the lamp-light 
did not fall The old brown oak oast shadows abont her ; 
her dress was dark and nnobtrnsiye ; only her faoe seemed 
white— white* aad sad« and still 

While the eanon's head was bowed in prayer, hers was 
bent too, in all reverence. She did not lift her faoe till 
ihe preparatory silence was broken. 



26th, or in St Mark, chapter. 8th, verse 37th. Thei« k 
but little differenoe : * * What shall a man giye in «x» 
change for his soul ?* If yon tnm to the New Venion ot 
the Gospels yon will find that the word ' sonl ' is translated 
'life,' so that the question appears mnoh leM impressife : 
' What shall a man Rive in exchange for his life V 

** For mere physical life men have been drawn to ex- 
change many things— honor, money, faith itsell The 
life of the body is predons to the most miserable among 
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The canon's voice was lower than usual, sadder, more 
impreasiva 

"As you know, my friends, it is not my usual way to 
take a text for these Wednesday evening lectures ; rather 
have I preferred a thought, a quotation from some poet, an 
idea from some impressive writer. To-night I would go 
back to the old and time-tried plan ; I would give you 
a text of the Holy Scripture. This text you will find 
either in the pages of St Matthew, chapter 16th, and verse 



ua It is a first instinct to fight for it, care for it, protect 
it ; and that this instinct was thus strongly implanted in 
us for wise ends who can doubt ? There is even a sacred- 
ness — a most solemn saoredness — about the most pitiful 
human life. 

" What, then, shall we say of the soul— |he soul's lifo^ 
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D i gitiged by Vj v^v>^^" jg^ 

* Of oourae no complete sermon is intended here—this is jj^ 
place for it. 
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the life that is to know no ending ? Thought itself seems 
iilenoed while we ask the qaestion» ' Tpiat shaU a man 
give in exchange for hU aoulf' * 

** I think it possible that some of as may have read this 
text wrongly ; that we may have nnderstood it as if it 
were written : * What shall a man take in ezehange for his 
ionir 

" It is as if the enemy of sonls might offer ns a kind of 
bargaio, as doubtless often he does ; saying to this man, 
•Will yon take fame V to this, * Will yon take riches ?' to 
this, * Will you take the praise of men ?' 

** To some of ns the yoioe of the tempter may oome in 
tones of far lowlier seeming — he knows precisely where 
to strike. So to the man weary of strife he will offer 
peace ; to the woman worn by labor and care he will offer 
rest ; to the brain tried sorely by responsibility he will 
offer the means of luxury and ease, the most perfect ces- 
sation from all strain, all fear as to the futnre. It is this 
complete knowledge that renders him so formidable as an 
adyersary. 

** Yet we are not defenseless. We are put on our guard 
from the first moment of capacity to distinguish between 
good and evil. 

" The question is writ large and plain : " What will you 
give in exchange for your soul ?' 

••What will you givef 

•* It is a strange thought at first. Is a man's soul not 
really bis ? Must he buy it ? must he redeem it ? must 
he give something in exchange for it if it is to be really 
his own ? 

••The answer is, Yes/ 

•• You must work out your own salvation. 

•• Not the smallest thing worth having is to be had for 
nothing. Everything has its price, and the price is pro- 
portioned to the value. What, then, is the value you put 
npon your sonl ; the part of you that is to live for ever ? 
It must live for ever. How it is to live hereafter you must 
decide here ; this is the only time for decision. And if 
you fancy that yon can defer the moment for deciding, 
believe me that is a mistake. While yon are putting off 
from day to day, the spiritual laws that rule your spiritual 
life are deciding for you. The longer you leave your soul's 
life to chance, the more difficult will you find it to take 
yonr rightful position again* 

» » » « « « ♦ 

** Even now, to-night, you are asked — ^not by me, but 
by One speaking through me^even now you are asked 
this question : • What wiU you give in exchange for your 
iouir 

•• Yon must give something ; that la the nature of your 
tenure ; and seldom, if ever, is it left to any of us to 
choose what we will give. As a rule something is put be- 
foie ns ; something that we know instantly to be a crttx — 
atrial of our faith. 

•• Daily we must give something ; hourly. • Take up 
your cross daily and follow me,' said the Master, speaking 
as none had ever spoken before, with a regal command- 
ingness that drew all hearts capable of being drawn. It 
is so still. 

•• • I die daily,' St. Paul declares ; and in another place 
he Bsld, • For we who live are delivered always unto death, 
; for Jesus's sake ; that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh.' 

•'Everywhere it is put before the Ohristian that the 
price he has to pay for his soul's life is a daily death— a 
death to something more than what the world counts sin. 

**Tbe words may seem harsh, the thought forbidding ; 
•o they might be in reality but for two things ; first, the 
love that constrains us, that is all about us, that is all 



within us, filling us with warmth, surrounding nswith 
light. This love is the first and greatest thing that turns 
the true Gbristian's sorrow into joy. 

•• The second thooght that should forbid the way of life 
from seeming a hard way is the certain and cruel hardness 
of the world's way. Ob, my friends^ believe one who hss 
known all too much of what the world has to offer ; be- 
lieve him when he says to yon that its best is a hollow and 
bitter mockery of what you dream, of what you seek t 

•• • What shaU a man give in exchange /or his sovlf 

•* Ah, what is it he accepts ? Unrest, wild, maddening 
unrest where he had thought peace would be ; disappoint- 
ment where he had dreamed only of fruition, the fullest 
fruition of his every hope ; pain where he had felt sure of 
finding joy; sorrow instead of gladness ; loneliness on the 
heights where love was to have met him; humiliation 
where praise and honor were to have been ; thanklessnesi 
in the place of gratitude ; coldness and unkindness where 
friendship had held out both hands in token of warmth, 
and sympathy, and loving- kindness. 

•* These are the things we accept in exchange for our 
soul. All too late we begin to find the truth* 

" 'For whoioeTer wiU saye his life shall lose it ; bat whoeoevsr 
shall lose his life for Ify sake and the Oospel's, the same shaU 
save it 

" 'For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own sonl?* 

•• What shall it profit him ? Oh, that we should need 
to wait for our dying hour to see this — to be able to sn- 
swer this I 

•* Every day the question is asked of us, but to each one 
of us there comes a special hour of questioning. Some* 
times it is early in life, sometimee late ; sometimes GK>d in 
His mercy sends the questioner • Fate ' more than once. 
• Fate,' one will say ; •Circumstance,' another. It is the 
same thing, •the ProTidence, the forethought of God.' 

••It is Grod taking care for yonr soul, for mine. Say» 
a Christian writer yet living, long distingnished for the 
purity and holiness of his life : 

•• 'Be snre of this, if He has any love for yon, sees aught of good 
in jonr soul, He will afflict yon, if yon will not afflict yonrselvss. He 
will not let yon escape. He has ten thousand ways of pmgiiig 
those whom He has chosen from the dross and aUoy with which the 
fine gold is defaced. He can bring diseases on yon, or can visit 70a 
with misfortunes, or take away your friends, or oppress yonr minds 
with darkness, or refuse you strength to bear up against pain when 
it comes npon you. He can inflict on you a lingering and painful 
death. He can make "the bitterness of death pass" not We, in- 
deed, cannot decide in the case of others, when trouble is a punish- 
ment, and when not ; yet this we know, that all sin brings afflictkni. 
We have no means of judging others, but we may judge onrsslfei. 
Let us judge ourselves, that we be not judged. Let us afflict oar- 
selves, that Ood may not. afflict us.* 

•• 'Let us afflict ourselvee.' That is usually the meia- 
ing of these times of temptation. We are brought into a 
strait, asked what we will give to be delivered from it^ and 
given free choice between two answers, often enough, Ood 
knows, almost equally painfuL Then the result may 
safely be left to God Himself ; a God to whom we have 
prayed, confessed, and before whom we have laid all cor 
straits and helplessnesa 

" But more frequently it happens that our temptation 
in the wilderness — the wilderness of this wide, cold, iin« 
friendly world — more frequently it happens that our 
temptation resembles His. On the one hand there is the 
offer of bread, of relief from hunger, symbolizing deliver- 
ance from temporal care. Many of us are acquainted with 
that form of temptation, and to many of us it if the 
strongest of all. From the man with a little money, who 
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U told that with that little he may * grow money ' if he 
will but epecnlate, or gamble with Boffioient nnscmpnlons- 
Dees, from him to the man who can write a pare book, 
and is told, oyer and OTer again, that if be will hot pat 
the aame t-^lent or genias into a book more or le«8 tmpare, 
all the golden gates will be opened to him henceforth— 
from the one to the other there is no wide stretch. The 
temptation is the same. 

'* * Yon haTe the stones,' this wily tempter points oat 
' And yon have the power to command these stones to be 
made bread. Why not ? It is a simple matter. The 
world that looks apon you now coldly, or shyly, or, at best, 
with hope that some day yoa may be worthy of its warm 
patronage, the same world woald be at year feet if yoa 
did bat iasae the simple command to the stones before 
yoa that they shoald be made bread.* 

*'The second temptation, to spiritaal power, comes 
seldom to ordinary men in these days. The time for its 
predominance has not yet arriyed ; it is in the distant 
fntore, the far fatnre, that this temptation will assail men 
more freqnently, more fiercely. We haye not arriyed at 
that time, nor shall we ; not any of as who* are Hying now. 

'* *I shall see it^ bat not now ; I shall behold it, bat 
not nigh.* 

**The third temptation, to temporal power, is rife 
enongh ; bat it does not bome so near, so strenaously, to 
most of OS as the first Yet the two are often combined ; 
then they are strong indeed. Who shall resist them ? 
* • « • ' • • « 

** Again the qaestion comes, * What shall a man give in 
exchange for his seal ?' 

'* Most of as, at any rate many of as, woald be ready 
to say at once: *Lord, I wOl follow Thee whithersoeyer 
Thoa goest* 

"Bat ah! almost at the first step we stamble. The 
itooes are hard, the darkness, the loneliness, the need of 
hnman sympathy and help make the way all too difficalt, 
and we shrink back disheartened, dismayed, still farther 
even from being at peace with onrselyes. 

** If now, jost now in this hoar of discoaragement, we 
are drawn np to some moaDtain*top of temptation, left 
alone there with the tempter, who ofiers as all the good 
things of this world, offering them in precisely the man- 
ner to snit onr drcamstances, oar age, oar inclination, 
hovr shall we escape ? W9^-VSi 

"How, indeed ? First of all ^there mast be a strong 
and dear sense of what yielding will mean ; what it mast 
mean here, what hereafter. [ 

"And if there be any seal here to-night straggling alone 
on the barren moantain-top of temptation, straggling with 
the strange, dark form of eyil which has been permitted 
to tempt mankind from the first created human beings 
unto, nndoabtedly, the last ; if there be any such here 
to-night, let him think, let him pause, now and here. In 
the name of God, I ask any such tempted soul to lay 
down his soul's burden before Uim who created that seal, 
and who knew of the burden, who pre-arranged it, even 
Itfore the world was. Think of that ; that however keen, 
and bitter, and deep and unbearable your trial may seem, 
your Creator foresaw and arranged it all down to the last 
detail 

" He knows what yon will do. He knows whether you 
will stand or falL 

"It may be that you have fallen. If so, the price to 
be paid in exchange for yonr soul will be so much the 
greater. 

" He kaows whether you will pay it, or whether you 
will ezohange your soul instead of paying it 
"Also, He knows that He has put eyery inducement in 



your way. While permuting temptation, as a sole means 
of spiritaal growth and strengthening. He has xtbosd the 
way of escape. The New Testament, as the Old, is charged 
with the appeal, • Why will ye die r 

" And yet we choose death. Thousands of as, day by 
day, are choosing death ; smiling while we choose. And 
yet behind the smile, what tears ! 

"Again I will quote from that writer whose words d 
spiritual helpfulness I naed but now. 

''<It ii said that we onght to enjoy this life as the gift of God. 
Eaqr oiromnBtanoes are generally thooght a apeoial happhiess t it is 
thought a great point to get rid of annoyance or disconifort of mind 
and body ; it is thought allowable and snitoble to make use of al 
means ayailable for making life pleasant We desire, and oonfess 
we desire, to make time pass agreeably, and to live in the sonahine. 
All things harsh and austere are oaref oily pat aside. We shrink 
from the mde lap of earth, and the embrace of the elements, and 
we build onrselyes houses in which the flesh may enjoy its Inst <^d 
the eye its pride. We aim at having all things at onr wOL Gold, 
and hunger, and hard lodging, and ill-usage, and humble olBoes, and 
mean appearance, are all considered serious evils. And thus year 
follows year, to-morrow as to-day, tm we think that this, onr artlfl- 
oial life, is our natural state, and must and ever wHl be. Bat O ye 
sons and daughters of men, what if this fair weather but insure 
the storm afterward? What if it be that the nearer you attain te 
making yourselves as gods on earth now, the greater pain lies before 
you in time to come, or even (if it must be said) the more certain 
becomes yonr ruin when time is at an end ? Oome down, then, tnm 
your high chambers at this season to avert what else may be.* 

"There is yet time, yet eyen yet, to answer the qies- 
tion, ' What will you giye in exchange for your seal Y 

"You may yet say, *I do act care to buy my souL I 
will giye nothing. I will buy my life. I will giye one 
sort of happiness for another sort I am doing this con- 
sciously. Bat as for my soul, that is a question that at 
least maybe deferred. There is always hope for one'a 
souL The thief, dying on the cross, had hope that he 
might be sayed.* 

" So he had. ' This hope was giyen to one man that 
not one might despair ; it was giyen htU to one, that none 
might presume.' 

" But few of us, yery, yery few are so presumptaous as 
to reply thus : ' No ; we will give oarselyes to God when 
this crisis is oyer, or that.* Not next year, but this ; not 
next month, but this ; sometimes not eyen to»morrow, bnt 
to-night; this yery night, when we kneel for our last 
prayer. 

"Then why not now, this hour, this moment? Why 
not, oh, why not surrender at once f* i 

The canon had spoken the latter words tremulously, 
beseechingly ; with his last cadence his yoice had broken 
pathetically. It was eyident that he could say but little 
more. 

The last words he had said were yet lingering on the 
ear of each listener. The candles were flickering and dy- 
ing by the tin sconces, a chill wind was wailing outside, 
shiyering up the wide gray aisles of the chorch. 

Wilder and wilder the wind clamored round the old 
gray tower ; dreary and yet more dreary it came wailing 
up the silent aisle. 

Once more Oanon Godfrey broke the silencQi f^J^g$ ^ 
low, penetrating, fenrid tones : 

"Think of this. I beseech you think of it: 'What 
will you giye in exchange for your soul V ** 

Another moment, the moment foUbwing this plea, there 
was silence. 

Then a cry rang through the church^a sadden, thrill- 
ing, despairing, appalling cry — such as few of those who 
were listening then had eyer heard before. For a mo- 
ment a long momenti so it seemed to Oanon Gtodfrcj. no 
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one stirred; no one dared to stir. The oanon himself 
eonld not. He bowed his head onoe again npon the desk, 
expecting to hear the orj repeated, bat no repetition 
came ; instead, he heard a low, intense and irrepressible 
sobbing* 

Did those few nnonltored people understand ? One by 
one they left the place. Mr. Egerton went to the dim 
comer, where a figore knelt in a very agony of mental 
pain, not eren yet to ba ^nbdaed by any mere effort of 
TiilL 

Mr. Egerton did the t>est thing he could do. He knelt 
by the sobbing, suffering woman ; a while he knelt in si- 
lence^ then in an audible whisper he prayed. And his 
prayer brought help and strength. 

"I will go home with yon. Miss Theyn, if you will 
permit me," he said, at last "The canon will follow. I 
do not think he will go to the Rectory for some time yet*' 

Mr. Egerton's surmise was correct Till long past mid- 
night the Bectorof Market Yarburgh knelt and prayed in 
the dianoel of the church he loyed so well. In a very 
agony of prayer he knelt, and his prayer was, for the most 
part, a prayer of intercession. That prayer may not be 
written on this paga It is written otherwhere — ^in the 
book that is open before the Great White Throne. 



OHAPTEB XLYH. 
In thb Dead of the Night. 

Not a moment— not one moment might be given to de- 
liberation. Thought would undo alL 

'*IhaTe thought too much," Thorhilda Theyn said to 
herself. "JVoto I must act" 

Endure long as we may, long as we can, if at any time 
we determine to cease from endurance, there is always a 
determining cause. As a rule this cause comes suddenly; 
as a rule it is a trifling one ; very trifling if compared with 
our months or years of suffering. 

The workingman who strikes his wife — perhaps half 
murders her— and so brings himself into public disgrace 
for the remainder of his life, because his dinner was not 
ready at the time he needed it, .may, perhaps, not have 
known for years past what it was to have a meal decently 
cooked, and ready in time. All his years of patience go 
for nothing in a moment, so far as the world is concerned. 
In a dim and dumb way he may thank God in his prison- 
eell that there is another world, but he is not very likely 
to know much of thankfulness of any kind, any more 
than his wife will know of remorse or of repentance. 

No, the remorse must be all his, who forgot himself 
after long years of patient endurance ; and largely the 
feeling is bom of what he knows the world to be feeling 
toward him. He had a trifling grievance to bear /or once, 
and he struck a helpless and defenseless woman. Such is 
he in the eyes of the little world all about him. 

It is a typical case ; there are thousands such— thou- 
sands that would show how one moment will undo all that 
years had done. 

Such a moment had come to Miss Theyn, of all people 
one the most ill-adapted to bearing it That cry in Uie 
church— that piercing, bitter, betraying cry— had UDdone 
alL She did not onoe think of it — not with anything like 
deliberate thought — ^yet her very brain seemed on Are with 
the sound of it I Think of it I She was possessed by it 
All the world — all the little world about her — would know 
to-morrow. They would know of her scream, how it had 
pierced her through and through till she oould bear no 
more. 

All round her room there were preparations for the 
following Tuesday— the day that was to have been the 



wedding-day. Her wedding-gown hung in the wardrobe— 
a rich, lustrous dress of white silk, and lace and ribbon 
and flowers. Her bridal vail, with its wreath of orange- 
blossoms, lay carefully folded by her aunt's own hands ui 
the drawer below, folded and covered with white tissue- 
paper, that it might not be seen or touched an j more tin 
the eventful morning. On the dressing-table was the box 
which Percival Meredith had brought only the daj before 
for her acceptance. It contained a necklace of family 
jewels, diamonds and pearls, which he had had reeet for 
her. They were very beautiful ; she had admired them ; 
she had put the necklace round her throat for her Aunt 
Milicent to see whether it fitted well, and she had felt a 
momentary pleasure in them. Now the mere outside of 
the case was an added pang. 

Close to it was another case, containing the fonr lock- 
ets, the four braceleta for her bridesmaids. These had 
been brought for her inspection only. They were Perei- 
val's presents— lockets and bracelets of gold, with a mono- 
gram on each in pearls and turquoises. What would (Ger- 
trude Douglas say ? What would Maura and Helaine and 
Olarimond Thelton think ? These were the four girls she 
had herself asked to stand beside her at the altar next 
Tuesday — ^less than a week hence. What would it be 
possible for them to think or say ? 

On reaching the Beotory, Miss Theyn had dismissed 
Mr. Egerton, not ungratefnlly. 

'* I know nmo that you have seen, have understood aU," 
she said, yet in a state of extreme nervous agitation, as he 
perceived ; *'but do not think too hardly of me. Try to 
think the best you can, will you ?" 

*'I hope I am not given to thinking hard things of any 
one. If I tried I should never be able to think .other 
than kindly of you. But — may I say it ? may I speak sa 
if I were your brother ? — will you not reconsider, even 
now? Such things have been done before to-day." 

Thorhilda held out her hand. '< Thank you I Good- 
night 1 good-by I Again I thank you I" 

Gk>ing indoors, she had sent a message to her aunt, 
simply saying that she was not quite well and would go to 
her own room. 

Mrs. Godfrey had no suspicion ; she sat reading, wait- 
ing for her husband's return, and finding he did not come, 
she supposed that he had been sent for to see some siok 
person. That happened so often that she was quite so- 
customed to it "I will go to bed," she said to herself at 
last, '*but I must see how Thorda is first" 

Thorhilda's door was unfastened. Mrs. Godfrey tapped, 
and then went in, as usuaL Even now there was nothing 
to arouse question. The room looked as it had done ioi 
some weeks past — a little crowded, a little disarranged. 
Her niece was not in bed. 

'* How is this, dear ?" she said, going round to the sofa, 
where a pale figure sat, with clasped, rigid liands, white, 
set face, and eyes that seemed to bum in their brillianoe. 
" How is this ? I thought you had gone to bed long ago, 
and I would not disturb you. What is it ? The old 
enemy — a bad headache ?" 

•< My head does ache, I think." 

*'Be thankful, darling, that it isn't your heart that 
aches," Mrs. Godfrey answered, certainly not meaning to 
be unkind, and not dreaming that she could be nn- 
perceptive. 

To Thorda the speech was as if some one had cast a 
stone at her. For one moment— one wildly agitating 
moment — she had had an impulse to throw herself at her 
aunt's feet, to confess all, beseech her aid ; but a second 
glan<^ at the tall, stately figure, at the beautiful, undis- 
turbed, unperceptive face, the blue eyes that could change 
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and look oold and snrprised, eTon angry — this aeeond 
glanoe made the anfifering girl sbadder to think of her 
impulse, and the consternation that wonld have been had 
8be obeyed ir. Besides, there was the strong oonyiotion 
that no good could come of any such betrayaL " I should 
haTC been oyer-persnaded. All chance of escape would 
have been at an end." 

'* Do go to bed, dear," Mrs, Godfrey urged, "You are 
looking quite worn. This will never do, and the 11th so 
near I By-the*way, have you seen the parcel that came 
to-night ? It came whilst you were at church. No ? I 
fancy it is from Lady Margaret ; it is certainly like her 
handwriting. I should not wonder if it is another silver 
tray— it looked like that. What a pity it is that so many 
of your presents are duplicates P' 

Thorhilda did not reply; she felt her heart hardening 
under this unseeing gentleness of speech and manner. 
One word— one understanding word — and that night's 
work—that sad night's work— had never been done. 

But the word was not said. Mrs. Godfrey went away, 
offering to send tea, sal^volatile, wine and hot water ; but 
theiie were not the things her niece was needing. With a 
warm, loving kiss, a word of benediction that seemed to 
haTO no blessing in it, Mrs. Godfrey parted from her 
niecCi For a long while Thorhilda sat by the fire in 
silence. Thought itself was silent — she dared not think. 
Some time after midnight she heard her uncle opening 
the door of his study. Her heart beat the quicker for the 
toxoid. No shadow of resentment crossed her mind — nay, 
rather did she feel sorrow, regret for the pain she knew 
she had caused to him. His intention had been of the 
best He had been moved to speak thus by his con* 
•dence ; by the highest and holiest influences acting upon 
his sensitive souL And he could not have dreamed of 
any such result as that which had actually happened. 
What had he dreamed of ? 

Had Miss Theyn once asked herself this question — once 
tried in solitude and quietness of soul to answer it — she 
mnst have been impelled to a mood diffdrent from that 
vhidi was dominating her now. 

One idea had entered into her soul, taken complete and 
ftbeorbing possession of it, as she left the church; and 
nothing since had shaken it, or lessened its persistent 
weight 

There was only one way of escape, only one ; and this 
the must follow. 
"What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?" 
All night the words rang in her ears ; while she sat 
watching the flickering blaze of the Are ; while she knelt 
by her bedside, in dumb^ wordless prayer ; while she paced 
to and fro across her room ; ever and again between the 
wailing of the Winter wind there came the words, coming 
like a cry, a plea, " What will you give in exchange for 
your soul ?" 
And now her answer was ready. 
"I will give aU, 1 will sacrifice this prospect that has 
seemed so much to me ; and in doing so now 1 must pay 
the price for the sin of indulging in it so often ; the sin 
of yielding to a temptation that I knew— that all the while 
1 knew to be a temptation — tempting me from the right — 
ftnd for what. For these ?" she said, looking round upon 
the costly jewelry, the splendid dress. •• Was it possible 
that I could be so drawn away for these ?'* 

No, in a calm moment she was constrained to admit 
that it was not mere finery, not mere luxury, that had 
^Q her temptation. There had been many things 
^ond, a multiplicity of ideas merging in one. There 
had been the dread of an uncertain future ; with the siglft 
ot Ottlaff Grange and its unlovely, unseemly poverty on 



the one hand ; of Ormston Magna and all its graceful and 
artistic ease on the other. 

<<I was tempted, and I fell." 

That was all she could say now. ** I have been tempted, 
and I have fallen ; but I will fall no further. There is 
one way of escape, only one, and that one, agonunng 
though it be, I will take— I must take it There is no 
other way." 

All these things were said as one speaking in a kind of 
trance might have spoken. That moment in the church 
bad marked a certain amount of disorganization of the 
brain. 

A discerning man, a psychologist, as well as a physiolo* 
gist, said some time ago that from the first betrayal of 
temper on the part of a wayward girl to the last raving of 
the maniac in the cell of a lunatic asylum there is no 
break, no missing link in the chain of aberration. This is 
not understood as it ought to be. There is only Doe who 
understands. 

We blame this man for this divergence from what we 
conceive to be right ; that woman for that ; while all the 
while, what know we ? 

When Christ forgave the woman taken in sin, brought 
before Him by vehement accusers, doubtless these same 
accusers were startled. 

-" I do not condemn thee. Go, and sin no more/* 

So He spake ; but there was none left to hear ' this con- 
clusion. Self-condenmed they had gone out from Hia 
pure presence. 

They had perceived that He understood ; that not only 
His compassion, but His comprehension, passed far \>^ 
yond theirs. They were silenced. 

One cannot help somewhat envying that sinful woman. 
Her sin was understood^ and it was not condemned. 

**We, even toe, pardon aU that we comprehend," says 
the old French proverb ; and, ah, the truth of it I 

We comprehend so little. We see the sin, but not the 
temptation. We witness the fall ; but not the oft-repeated 
and greatly prolonged strife which has preceded the fatal 
moment. 

It was Thorhilda Theyn*s misfortune that in this hour 
of her deepest trial she had no friend to whom she could 
turn in all her weakness, all her despair, all her sense of 
wrong-doing, and say, ** Forgive me, save me, help me to 
save myself." 

Only one thing she had strength to resolve upon ; she 
would sin no further, not in the same direction. If the 
idea she was now resolved to carry out was also a sin, 
surely it were a more venial one, surely it were more easily 
forgiven, since it involved such desperate pain. 

So the night passed, not in thought, not in prayer, but 
in a dull, mechanical semblance of each. 

It was some hours past midnight when at last she sat 
down by her writing-table. She began : 

'' I most at least say ' Good-by/ dear Aunt Milicent. And I most 
ask yon to forgive me. This will seem like terrible ingratitude 
for all that yon have been to me. I dare not think of it, of all that 
I know yon will suffer. Tet no one can blame yon. As for dear 
Uncle Hngh, I mnst not let myself think of him. Yet Uishis doing. 
He lias saved me. It is his word that has helped me, given me back 
the power to see things in their true light. And there was no other 
way of escape but this— at least I cannot see any other. How could 
I remain here with that day, that dread day so near, and refuse to 
keep my promise? All the world about me would have thought me 
mad. I had no excuse for further delay, not one ; and as for break- 
ing off the engagement now, when all is ready, down to the ordering 
of the last dish for the breakfast, and yet remaining here, you will 
see for yourself how impossible t?uU would have been. No, I have no 
resource but this. I cannot write of it I can write no more of any- 
thing. My brain is strangely tortured. It does not seem my own^ 
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but some one else*! brain— one that I cannot ondentand. Tet it 
seems, that I most obey its dictates, write what it bids me write, do 
what it bids me do. Again I entreat you to forgive me, and, if yon 
can, forget me. Dear Annt MiKoent, I never loved yon more than I 
do at this moment, believing that I shall never see yon- again. How 
good yon have been to me ! how kind ! Will any one ever care for 
me again?** 

This was ber weakest raomeni Her 'hand trembled so 
that the words were nearly illegible ; yet no tears oame, 
no sobs. She sat on, listening to the wind as it wailed 
ronnd the house, tossing the trees olose to her window, 
moaning in the casement. Then oame a soft, sadden 
dashing as of snow npon the window-pane; yet she 
soaroely heard it, or hearing, did not reoogniz''. 

So the night went on ; passed in an agony so intense as 
to be most meroifnlly bennmbing. 

When or how any purpose shaped itself in her mind she 
oonld not afterward recall. She had no remembrance of 
ever having looked into that future that was not terrible, 
only because it was not visible. 

She had sinned ; and after sin punishment was sure to 
follow. •• Be sure your sin will find you out** Not, "Be 
sure yonr sin will be found out" Sin often is not *' found 
out" of others ; but it finds oneself ; and shows no mercy 
in the finding. 

Bat not even yet was the sense of wrong-doing Thor- 
hilda Tbeyn's worst trouble. Full knowledge, full con- 
soiousnesSp could only come with the return of the fuller 
tide of life. The hour for the utterance of the exceeding 
bitter cry of a perfect repentance had not yet struck. 

And now the night was almost gone ; there was a faint 
light showing through the curtaios when Miss Theyn 
once more took up her pen to add a final word. 

** Again good-by, again I ask yon to forgive me. If I knew anght 
of my fntnre, I should think it best for ycu that I should keep 
silence. If you know nothing, people cannot torture you to confide 
in them. (I am not meaning any one in partionlar.) Bat I could 
not tell you if I would, for I know nothing myself. I know nothing 
but that I am leaving the happiest home that ever any one had. 

" Dear Uncle Hugh, what it is to leave you ! to go ont into an 
unknown world I I dare not think I Once more * Oood-by.* Ton 
can yet pray for your unhappy Thorda." 



About half an hour later a figure in a gray doak and 
closely fitting bonnet and vail passed out from the front 
door of Yarburgh Rectory into a world of such wild, whit- 
ening beauty as is seldom seen. Every tree in the garden 
stood in radiant white, each tiny branch with each of its 
curves fully developed against tbe deep indigo of the 
snow-laden sky beyond. The flakes were falling slowly, 
sadly ; the wind wailing less wildly and wearily ; yet it 
was a chilling wind, and swept through the very heart of 
the carefally nnrtnred girl who strove even in that hour of 
abandonment not to betray herself to herself by yielding 
to mere physical weakness. 

"Life can no more be what life has been," she said to 
herself. "I must learn to strive, to endure." 

So saying she came to tbe big iron gates ; it was a diffi- 
cult matter to open them, to pass ont with snow under 
her feet, snow and wind driving overhead. And just then 
a sudden squall arose, seeming as if it swept upward from 
the great gray sea that lay darkling under the stormy 
snow-cloud. Wildly and more wildly it swept through 
the leafless trees ; the accumulated snow came down in 
avalanches upon the slight gray figure that struggled 
onward with such bravery as might belong to a broken 
heart In that hour life itself seemed over. All that could 
remain, at the best, would be endurance. Why live, only 
to endure ? Barely there was a limit to human suffering I 



Somehow there must be a limit, even for a sinner of tks 
worst ! 

*< I would be content to die, nay, glad to die," she sud 
to herself, still striving with the bitter wind and the drt?- 
ing snow. " Strong men have died thus, beaten to tbdr 
death by merciless storms. Why cannot I die ? I should 
be so glad, so very glad to lie down under the neaiesi 
hedgerow, and so 'swoon on to death.'" 

Yet she strove onward ; some principle and instinct of 
life within her urging her to strive. 

So striving, tbe dawn-light slowly growing, the cniel 
storm increasing, she passed on, on beyond YarbursJi; 
far above the Bight of IJlvstan, where tbe white water was 
breaking upon the scaur. Still onward she ateova, and 
whither she went, none knew. 
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It was a wild, tempestuous morning. The snow swept 
past the window-pane, the outside world was blotted from 
sight, the trees were snow-laden to tbe tiniest tip of the 
tiniest branch ; and yet the flakes kept on falling, now 
wildly, now madly ; now gently and softly. Iiooking up- 
ward, all was gray, and dim, and formless ; looking below, 
aU was white, and soft, and lovely, and entranoing. 

*' One is almost glad to see it, for a change," Oaoon 
Godfrey said, rubbing his chill hands one over the otiisr. 
For nearly an hour he had been reading in a fireless roooL 
*' Yet how oarelessly one says that 1" he added, presently. 
*' One does not think, at first, of all that frost and snow 
must mean down in the Bight God hdp them all I How 
good they are, for the most part ; how brave^ how pa- 
tient !" 

Still the big white flakes oame whirling down, hiding 
the white-edged holly-tree; tbe tall cedar beyond, the 
dark Scotch firs that yet retained their picturesque form. 
Indoors all was perfect in the way of contrast A large 
coal fire biased vigorously ; the lamp burned under the 
coffee-pot, warm dishes were appearing, one after another 
upon the table, muffins, toast, eggs, grilled chicken. 

*' Why doesn't Thorda come ?** the oanon said, at Isst, 
not speaking with quite his usual easiness. His remem- 
brance of the night before was still too strong npon him 
for ease. 

••We will not wait, Hugh, dear," Mrs. Godfrey ssid. 
She was not angry, not displeased ; yet in no way was she 
touched to any unwonted forbearance. 

••But it is not usual for her to be late I" her h^band 
urged. 

•• All the more reason why we should give her a Uttls 
grace when it does happen," Mrs. Cbdfrey replied, lightly. 

She spoke quite brightly and carelessly, and breakfwt 
was begun, continued and ended without farther remoo* 
strance on the part of Oanon Godfrey ; but when be to» 
from the table he sent a message to his niece. Her aimt 
desired to know whether she was well enough io oome 
down, or whether she preferred to have breakfast in her 
own room. Quite thinkingly he sent the message in his 
wife's name. He had not now to discern that there was 
some little rift within the lute that once had made only 
auch sweet and pleasant music. 

He felt a strong wish to see his niece again before going 
back to his study, to judge for himself as to how tbe dii- 
tressing occurrence of the previous evening had addad to 
the unhappiness he feared she had had before. He had 
not mentioned that sad moment to his wife, and sinoe she 
had not mentioned it to him, he knew that Thorbilda bid 
not oared to seek her aunt*s symoatby. He understood 
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hm iiieoe'0 reluotanoe u> meet him ; and he knew that it 
would be better thej ehonld meet at oooe, and in the 
presenoe of a third person. He was sorry that she had 
not eome down as nsnaL It is always best and easiest to 
take no outward notice of an awkward moment The inner 
soul is stronger fo<r the external retioenoe. 

It was Ellerton who had taken the canon's message to 
lfartha» the girl who waited upon liiss Theyn. It was 
Martha's answer that Ellerton bronght 

The man entered the room» stood for a while by the 
sideboard with a strange look on his face. 

'* Well 1" the canon exoUdmed* in an almost amnsed 
mrprisa He was not acoostomed to see the somewhat 
loqoaoions Ellerton pale and speechless. 

"She's not there, sir— Miss Theyn ; she's not there f 
the man said, at last. 

<*Not where? Where have yon been? What's the 
instter with yon ?" was the impatient questioning. 

"Martha went np-stairs, sir— she went to Miss Theyn's 
room 1 And the bed I It hsyen't been slept in, sir I" 

A f^w seconds later Oanon Gk>dfrey himself stood gazing 
apon the bed where his niece shonld hare slept His 
wife was dose beside him ; with pallid faces they looked 
upon each other, and had no strength to speak. 

They entered further into the room, looked round upon 
the dainty, feminine arrangements. Some of the wedding* 
pressnts were there; the case containing the diamond 
Deoklace had been left half open ; the lookets and brace* 
kts for the bridesmaids were in their cream-colored velyet 
bay. The door of the wardrobe had been left open ; the 
glitter of the white dress showed in the gray light ; a spray 
of orange-blossoms festooning some tulle was Tisible. A 
roes-colored dressing gown was lying over a chair in front 
of the long*dead fire ; a pair of tiny woolen slippers were 
set up against the fender ; a prayer-book lay open npon 
the white coverlet of the bed. 

It wss the canon who saw Thorhilda's letter lying npon 
the writing-taUe. It was addressed to his wife ; yet he 
knew that he should be sparing her if he opened it and 
resd it Quite calmly he read on from the first plea to 
the last from the first confession to the last betrayal 
^'Dear Uncle Hugh, forgive me I What it is to leave 
yon, to go ont into an unknown world I I dare not 
thinkr 

Otnon Gk>dfrey read a part of the letter to bis wife ; she 
begged to be allowed to see it to read it herself ; bnt this 
be would not permit 

"There is nothing in it yon need to know, dear ; trust 
me for that, can yon not ?" 

** Trust you / There is no one, no one else in all the 
woild I oan trust," she said, with tearful eyes and trem- 
bling, hardly restrained lipa " Bnt Hugh, my darling 
Hugh, yon will bring Thorda back ? - You will not let her 
go? We will persuade her, we will persuade him; there 
may be delay ; there must, I fear, be pain and even ex* 
posore. But it will come right in the end. Say that 
it will I She cannot — she ocmnoi be meaning now, at this 
•leventh hour, to say that she will not marry Perdval I" 
The canon sighed. Would his wife nsver understand ? 
Within himself, and unknown to himself, he dreaded the 
labor of trying to bring abont a full and dear comprehen* 
sion. 4nd in truth it was a difficult task. When all was 
done that might be done, all said that might be said, Mrs. 

Godfrey was still irratioaal, unconvinced, more or less 

hopeful The canon could only sigh and turn away. 
"What are you going to do, Hugh, dear?" she asked 

pkiotively. ** What can yon do ? You have no clew t" 
^None whatever so far, not the very slightest I am 

gobg np to— to her room again, to see if I can find any. 



No, dear, I would rather go alone. Excuse me. Yon are 
not equal to going again to that room yet" 

Mrs. Godfrey was not unwilling to rest her aching head 
upon the cushions of her favorite sofa behind the tall 
Japanese screen. She dosed her eyes for very sadnass, 
and in that sadness she soon fell asleep. ' 

Meanwhile the canon was moving about a dainty upper- 
room, moving reverently, slowly, as he might have gone 
about some altar*plaoe. At last he came npon a letter- 
case, and within it there was the rough draft of a latter— 
whether it had ever been rightly written and sent he could 
not telL There was no indication, nor waa there any 
superscription ; it was only' by internal evidence that he 
judged it to have been intended for a lady whom he knew 
to be living near London — a lady whom Thorhilda had 
only seen once for a few days in her early girlhood, and of 
whom she could have known but very little except from 
hearsay. Was it possible that she could have taken refuge 
with so mere a stranger ? Was it possible that she could 
have turned from a heart that lived and beat — ^humanly 
speaking— so truly for her, for her purest happiness, her 
highest good, to find shelter, sympathy, in a home all un- 
known to her^was this really within the bounds of pos- 
sibility ? Almost for the first time in his life a deadly 
faintoess overcame Oanon Godfrey as he sat down upon 
the sofa his niece had occupied so lately, and a strange 
unconsciousness passed upon him. Not till long after* 
ward did he know, what that unconsciousness meant 
When he did know those abont him said, ** Too kte 1 too 
late I" Within himself there was joy» because h* oould 
say, "So soon T 

OHAPTEB TT.TT- 
**Oav Yon Not Banxa Aojjn Hi Rr.MHn> YwnmAX?" 

Havzng that slight clew gathered from the rough draft 
of a letter. Canon Godfrey was spared the pain and mis- 
take of making inquiries in the immediate neighborhood 
of Yarbnrgh Hectory. Yet he had enough of pain before 
him. He was quite calm. Five minutes alone in prayer 
had been sufficient to insure for him hours of calmness. 
His first step was to ride over to Daneeborongh, send off 
a telegram or two, and arrange with a clerical friend there 
to take his place if he should be absent on the following 
Sunday. His next duty, to go over to Ormston Magna 
and explain all before the tongue of gossip had had time 
to tell the sad story, was an unutterably painful one. Yet 
he seemed to see beforehand precisely how Percival Mere- 
dith would receive his news. There would be no cry of 
despair, no expression of unspeakable agony. And in 
thus thinking he was not mistaken. Naturally, the Mere-^ 
diths were surprised to see him. It was yet quite early; 
and the pallor, the stillness of his face was like a warning. 

*' Don't say that anybody at the Beetory Is ill r Mrs. 
Meredith cried, putting up her two pretty white liaads as 
if she would ward off any evil news. 

"BlI" the canon replied, with no answer to his inter* 
locntor's half-smile on his grave face. "If it were a ques- 
tion of mere illness I think I could bear to apeak. As it 
is " 

*• Whatever it is, tell UB^iell me at oncer Mrs. Meredith* 
cried, impatiently, glancing at her son, who stood with a 
philosophic smile on his lip, turning a broad gold ring 
that was upon his finger with a certain meaning in the 
action. There was no alarm upon his face, no anxiety. 
For very surprise the canon could not speak. 

"And I thought myself j prepared," he was saying ta 
himself. Mrs. Meredith's attitude was very different 

"For Heaven's sake speak. Canon GK>dfrey— say what 
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jon have oome to say |" she urged. "I feel sore it is 
43omething dreadful; and I oannot bear saspense." 

*'Pardoa me.*' Hugh Godfrey replied, lifting his sad 
-eyes, taming his tense 'white face. ''Do forgive me. It 
iis as you say, something very terrible I have to disclose. 
I can find no words. It is my niece — Thorhilda, who was 
to have been your son's wife within the week. It seems 
ahe — she oonld not bear the thought of marriage now that 
it came so near. And she has— she has gone away ; she 
Jeft the Bectory this morning. My wife scarcely realizes 
it. I think." 

Mrs. Meredith's langh— a long, low, soft, unbelieving 
langh — made Oanon Godfrey shudder. The smile on the 
eon's face was worse than the mother's laughter. Perdval 
Meredith was the one to break the silence. 

** What a pretty oomedy you have arranged 1" he re- 
marked, in the smoothest of tones. *' I am only sorry that 
you have given me the part 
of 'fool' to play." 

Oanon Godfrey could 
only turn in silent misery to 
Mn. Meredith. His fine lace 
was not discomfited by the 
eneer that was upon her 
lips. 

"Would you ask us — 
would you even wish us to 
believe, that yon do not know 
where they have gone — the 
happy and interesting pair ?" 

**Who are you alluding 
to ?" the canon asked, in sud- 
«den fierceness, and with most 
unusual lack of grammatical 
precision. 

Mrs. Meredith was equal 
to the moment 

'* I am not alluding to any 
one. I am speaking of your 
pet niece. Miss Theyn, and 
her fortunate lover, Damian 
Aldenmede, a wandering 
artist, a penniless adventur* 
or, who is doubtless at this 
moment congratulating him- 
self on his good luck." 

Canon (Godfrey has no al- 
ternative but to sit down in 
the chair nearest to him; 
and again that strange, ap- 
palling sense of powerlessness came over him, and he 
knew himself to be in the grasp of a power against which 
he could offer no resistanca 

*' How many times must one die before death comes ?" 
was the silent ory of the much-tried heart within the man. 

For some time he was silent Then he rose to his feel 
himself again, a Ohristian and a gentleman, therefore 
oonsiderate of those to whom it had been his duty to 
bring a painful disclosure. 

"I will forget what you have said, Mrs. Meredith ; I 
oan do that — not easily, bat I can do it; knowing what 
I must know of your — ^your annoyanoa 1" 

"That is the exact word," the lady replied, proudly. 
"I am annoyed^my son is annoyed — how should we be 
otherwise ? We shall be a laughing-stock for the three 
ridings I Bat be assured that we shall recover ; it is not 
impossible that we may live to be grateful for what has 
happened." 

For some time longer the canon stood there, feeling it 
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a mere matter of duty to endure the last scornful sentence 
the final bitter word. Perdval Meredith's smiling and 
supercilious silence was as difficult to bear as anything his 
mother could say. 

The canon took his leave at last His gray-white fiee^ 
the look of hidden suffering written there, made no im- 
pression upon those who watched him as he departed. To 
either of them it was but an hypocrisy the mote. 

They were able to comfort each other — the mother and 
son ; and before half the day was over to assure each othsr 
that all was for the best And as 'for the gossip, the 
amusement — well, they were above it^ apart from it It 
would not come near them, and they need not go to seek 
it << We can afford it, Percy ; we can afford even this I" 
Mra Meredith said, with a satirical pride not made too 
evident '*We must let no one see that Miss Theyn's 
elopement causes us anything but a very mitigated regrets" 

And, indeed, there was no- 
thing else to be seen. If 
Perdval Meredith did im- 
agine once or twice for a 
few moments that he safbred 
deeper, truer grief, it was 
not necessary on that ac- 
count that any compassion 
should be wasted upon him. 
His strength was equal to hii 
griet 

As a matter ot ooutta, 
within four-and-twenty honrs 
the news had spread eveiy- 
where ; with the usual exag- 
gerations and additions, 
more than one of whieh 
might have been traced to 
Ormston Magna. 

It is only fair to say that 
no one who had really known 
either Thorhilda Theyn or 
Damian Aldenmede dreamed 
that there could be the 
slightest grain of troth in 
the rumor that inelnded 
these two names in one hate- 
ful lie. 

When it was repeated to 
Barbara Burdas, the woman 
who uttered it had reason 
for wishing that the gift of 
reticence had been hen, 
Barbara was silent for a moment ; the hot, rapid color 
spread over her face and neck ; a strange sudden light 
flashed from her eyes. 

"Are they daring to say that ? and of Tier, or him?*' she 
exclaimed, in a very passion of earnestness. ** Qood heiT- 
ens, what a world this is I Is there ever a good man or 
woman in it that escapes slander and lying ? Is there 
one ? To think that any human lips could dare to ntter a 
lie Uke that I" 

Later, Barbara seemed to understand how it had been 
with Miss Theyn at the last It did not seem like any 
lightning-flash of comprehension that came to her ; bnt 
just a gradual development of natural light 

«She could do no other," Bab declared, that light «tfli 
flashing in her eyes, a flash ooming again upon her olire- 
tinted cheek. It was night now, the world abont her wis 
all asleep. But the little Bdy was not well, and needed 
that Bab shoald walk up and down the cottage-floor with 
her till long past midnight Barbara was all patienoe, all 
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kindnessy for the snffering babj; bat yet to-night her 
baraing thoaght was of the tale she had been told. 

'•She oonld do no other than she has done," Bab said 
to herself. " They'd snrroonded her, overpowered her, 
and she bad yielded. Then she saw what she had done, 
and knew there was only one way ont of it And that 
way she has taken, never heeding what the end may be I 
And as for him, Mr. Aldenmede, him that went beyond 
the seas ever so long ago, he'll never know. Eh, how I 
wish I'd asked him to let me write ! They always say that 
* Yorkshire wit is after-wit,' and so it is proved to be once 
more. Now, he may never know, never. Bnt after all, 
perhaps it's better so. He can never know the wickedness 
that a wicked 
world can in- 
vent Bat, oh! 
was there no- 
body to spend 
their inven- 
tions on bat 
her and him, 
two of the best 
andpnrestthat 
ever lived ? 
Was there 
none but 
ihemr 
While Bar- 

bar a was 

spending her 

indignation 

thus, the gos- 
sips of the 

Bight, and far 

beyond the 

Bigbt^ were 

finding snffi- 

cient food for 

the slander 

they reveled 

in. There is 

no ne'e d to 

write here the 

low tannts, 

the spitefnl 

•coisations of 

hypoorisy. It 

is sufficient to 

say that per- 
haps no man 

or woman* 

upon whose 

Hps the slan- 
der dwelt, 

would not 
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have grieved, and bitterly, compassionately, had they been 
able to enter into the heart of the sulTering Thorhilda 
Theyn was enduring, even while they spoke. 
*• The tacrifice of Ood is a broken spirUJ'* 
To how many thousands have these words given com- 
fort I To how many thousands have they seemed as if 
apeoially written for them I 

" A broken spirit /" To have nothing left but that ; no- 
^ingi in all the world nothing, but a hearty a spirit broken 
^th the sense of its own sin, its own error, its own mis- 
^e, its own lifelong shortcoming, and to know that even 
that seemingly wrecked soul may be accepted of God 1 
Ob, where shall one find words wherewith to recognize, 
but ever so feebly, that magniflcent mercy I 



When all is done, all lost— when hope itself lies dead in 
the heart — to know that even then this broken and con- 
trite spirit will be accepted of Him who sits upon the 
Great White Throne, accepted as a sacrifice of value— to 
have this knowledge is to be lost as much in wonder as in 
gratitude. 

Not at once may the broken in heart and soul dare t» 
lift eyes of hope and thankfnlnessL Had we no other 
guide but instinct we should^ remain prostrate, penitent, 
*' submitting," as Bishop Jeremy Taylor says, *'to such 
sadness as God sends on us ; patiently enduring the Gross^ 
of Sorrow which He sends as our punishment" 
Hope as we will, pray as we may, it can never be other 

than aa 
agony to pass 
through this- 
strait gate of 
repentance. 
The soul that 
passes easily 
may suspect 
itself from the 
beginning. 

Yet the 
Slough of Des- 
pond is not of 
the same depth 
to each of us. 
It is the man 
or woman who 
has sinned 
against light, 
in the midst of 
light, who 
must suffer the 
more keenly 
for having 
chosen dark* 
ness. 

Thorhilda 
Theyn, kneel- 
ing that night 
in a strange 
room, in a- 
stranger's 
home — alone 
and lonely, 
saddened,, 
stricken, 
yearning, 
repentant, had 
no cry but one 
— that cry she 
uttered in the 
lowliest^ the 
My God, my God, why hast 



most utter self-abasement 
Thou forsaken me ?" 

Not long did she kneel there in the ohill silence before 
an answer came. 

** Forsaken thee? Ah, no ; I gave My life for thee. I 
strove to constrain thee by My Love — My Love alone ! 
How often have I urged it upon thee, this Love of Mine, 
by how many ways I By the softness and ease of life I 
urged it ; by the sweetness of human love and friendship 
I urged it ; by the contrast of the pain and loneliness of 
other lives I urged it In the stars of the midnight sky I 
spoke ; in the flowers of the springtime I whispered ; 
each rustling leaf, each dew-bright petal, was a plea! 
Forsake thee 1 Never did I leave thy side for one moment ! 
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'*No; I stood at the door of thy heart and knocked, 
bat in vain. 

*' M7 knocking was heard ; bnt it was not answered. 

** Not in 80 man J words didst thoa make to Me the old 
reply, 'dome again at a more convenient season,' bntsnch 
was the answer thy life made to Me. The result is at 
hand." 

Tet the tear -blinded, heart-broken woman knelt on. 
Though no comfort came, no help, she woald yet remain 
where alone comfort could ba 

And again, and CTcr again, came the cry: 

*<My (jk)d, my €k>d, why hast Thou forsaken mef* 

(2V> he conUnued,') 



THE MARYS OF THE BIBLE. 

Amdno Jtid6a*8 Tine-olad hiUs 
In olden times onoe dwelt 
The mother of onr Bleraed Lord ; 
No tongne can tell the joy she felt t 
Her name wts Mary ! 

(Luke 1. 80. 8U] 

In Bethany two sisters lived 

Who with the Savlonr loved to meet| 
Bnt one especially desired 

To sit with reverence at His feet : 
Her name was Mary 1 

(Lake x. 89.) 

When on the Gross the Saviour hnng^ 

Among the moamers gathered there, 
!nie wife of Cleophas was one, 

Who raised to Heaven an earnest prayer t 
Her name was Mary I 

(John xlx. 28.) 

When on the third, the appointed day, 

The Saviour from the tomb went free^ 
One who was last beside the cross 
Was first our risen Lord to see : 
Her name was Mary ! 

(Mark xvl. 9.) 

When np to heaven our Lord had gone, 

And men went forth to " preach the Word," 
Among the <' helpers** of this work 
Was one who labored in the Lord t 
Her name was Mary 1 

(Bom. xvt a.) 

When Peter from the prison went^ 

Delivered by an angePs hand~ 
The house of one he quickly sought 
Who entertained a praying band : 
Her name was Mary ! 

Acts xU. 12.) 

And when our Lord in glory comes 
As King of kings and Judge of men, 

I know o^ one who hopes to stand 
Among those holy women then t 
Her name is Mary I 



THE LATE DR. DANIEL CURRY. 

Bt the death, on the 17th of Angnst, of the Bev. Daniel 
Gnrrj, D.D., LL.D., the Methodist Episcopal Ohnrch has 
lost a distinguished theologian and a prominent anthor 
and editor. Dr. Cnrrj was bom near Peekakill, N. T., 
November 26th, 1808. His early education was acquired 
at White Plains, N. Y., whence, in 1835, he went as a stu- 
dent to Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Conn. So 
close was his application, and so remarkable his quick 
perception in study, that he succeeded in graduating in 
1837, thus completing his course in one-half the time 
prescribed. For four years after his graduation from col- 
lege Dr. Curry acted as Principal of the Troy Conference 



Seminary. He then removed to Maoon, Ghu, where he en- 
tered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; and 
he was cncceasively in charge of congregations at Athsoi, 
Savannah and Columbus. The great conflict over tbs 
slavery qneetion was then going on, and in 1841, when the 
difScnlties aroae which resulted in a division of the Meth- 
odist Church and the formation of the Methodist Church 
South« Dr. Curry, who was ever a fervent advocate d 
abolition, returned to the North, and continued to use hn 
voice and pen against slavery, in the company of Gairiwn, 
Whittier and Phillips. Entering the New York East Ooo- 
ferenoe in 1844, he held appointments in New York, New 
Haven, Hartford and Brooklyn until 1864, with the ex- 
ception of two years during which he was President of 
Asbury (now De Pauw) University, in Indiana. As a ittf^ 
rateur. Dr. Curry first attracted general attention by hii 
notes on Southey's '*Iiife of Wesley," and his review of 
Bosweira **Life of Johnson." His writings, in additioa 
to his editorial work, consisting of reviews and eissyi^ 
have receiyed a warm welcome from the reading public by 
reason of their vigor and versatility. From 1864 to 1876 
Dr. Curry was editor-in-chief of the New York Chrittian 
Advocaie, and, after that time, of the National ReposUoiy, 
through its eight volumes up to 1880. At the time of hii 
death he was editor of the Msthodist Review, a bi-monthly 
publication. 

Dr. Curry has been for many years a recognized leader 
of Methodism. Prominent in its councils and foremost 
in its aggressive measures, he has not infrequently at* 
tracted attention by his attacks upon the existing Chnroh 
polity. Since 1848 he has continuously been a delegate 
to the Q^neral Conference of the Church. As a manager 
of the Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society his poUoy 
has been characterized by intelligence and breadth, and 
this is equally true of him in his connection with aU the 
other benevolent organizations of the denomination. He 
was a keen controversialist and a ready debater. He ex- 
pressed his convictions, either with tongue or pen, with a 
boldness, intensitfjr and force that compelled his antagonists 
to flee or fight In appearance Dr. Curry was a tall, spars 
man, with a smooth-shaven, kindly face. His manners 
were suave and dignified, and he had a large circle of per- 
sonal friends. He belonged to an unusually vigorous and 
long-lived family, three of his ancestors who wers the 
first settlers in the neighborhood of his birthplace having 
lived to an average age of over ninety years. Dr. Onny 
himself retained all the brilliant qualities of his vigorous 
intellect to the very last Had he lived until next Febru- 
ary he would have celebrated his golden wedding. 

Dr. Curry contributed the paper on Methodism, in ths 
series of " Religions Denominations in the United Ststes," 
published in Fbakk Lesub's Sx7ia>AY Mabazuxb, in the 
year 1888. Dr. Curry's contribution appeared in tbs 
January number, being the firat of the serieSi 



GOUNOD'S NEW MASS. "JEANNE D'ARC." 

Gounod's new Mass, <* Jeanne d'Aro," was performed 
for the first time at the Cathedral in Bheims, Fraooe^ on 
Sunday, July 24th, 1887. It will be remembered that 
during his stay at the cathedral city, the composer, at the 
suggestion of the Archbishop, Cardinal Lang^enz,aa 
old schoolfellow of his, conceived the idea of writing sn 
oratorio or sacred cantata in honor of the heroine of the 
place, ** Jeanne d*Aro, and that it was his originsl inten- 
tion '*to place his table at the foot of the grand altar 
on the very stone where the sublime heroine stood." Thifl 
intention was, however, ultimately given np, and oslmeSr 

i 
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reflection farther indaoed the master to change the form 
of his work from an oratorio to a Maas, written in the 
•triot Btyle of PaiestriDa, and in accordance with the mnsi- 
cal ritoal at settled by the Oonncil of Trent That by 
that form a composer of Gk>nnod's melodioas and operatic 
tendencies wonld be considerably hampered is obvions to 
everybody, and it will be seen from the following sketch 
that considerable concessions to modern taste and to the 
«nthor's own bent of genins have been mada 

The fall title of the Mass is as follows : " A la m^moire 
de Jeanne d'Aro, lib^ratrice et martyre. Messe avec soli, 
c^osors, orgne d'acoompagnement et grand orgne, pr^- 
M6e d'an prelude avec fanfare snr Tentr^e dans la Oath^ 
drale de Beims." The only instruments employed besides 
the organ are eight tmmpeta and three trombones in the 
prelude, and harps in the Benedicta& 

The Mass proper consists of five movements : Kyrie, 
Gloria, Sanctus, Benedictns, and Agnus Dei, the usual 
Oredo being omitted. These five pieces constitute the 
religious element of the work, and have of course notbiug 
to do with the special occasion. The Mass, however, is 
preoeded by a march for eight trnmpets and three trom* 
bones, meant to be illustrative of the entrance of Oharles 
YIL, Jeanne d*Arc, and the rest of the coronation pro- 
cession, into the sacred precinct We come next to a 
choral piece, the words of which are taken from the 
apocryphal book of Judith, that patriotic heroine evi- 
dently appearing to the composer a fit prototype of the 
liberatriz of France from the English yoke. In this piece 
we also meet with the leilmoUv of Jeanne d*Aro herself. 
^' After this," Gounod says in the explanatory notes which 
be has added to this as to most of his later works, "the 
Ifass begins, and my individuality entirely disappears ; I 
let faith, the Ohurch, and the congregation speak for 
themselves." In the Kyrie, the Gloria, and the Sanotus, 
the master remains faithful to his purpose, simple choral 
phrases and a kind of psalmody in the solo parts! being 
the order of the day. The Benedictns, however, takes 
the more modern form of a quartet and chorus in G 
minor, with organ and harp accompaniment 

Ooncerning this number, Gounod is reported to haye 
Slid : " Dieu descendant dans Thostie au moment de la 
consecration, les anges sont presents en acte d'adoration et 
leor presence est-symbolis^e par des gouUe$ de harpea tom- 
bant comma une ros^ create k travers la melodic chants 
par les voix." 

The music written for the Offertory takes an even more 
pictorial form. It is a cantilena for the violin, again 
accompanied by organ and harp. The programme of this 
piece has been set forth by the composer in the following 
tlowery language: "It is evening, and nature is at rest 
Joan gazes dreamily into the distance, when suddenly she 
hears ' her voice,' the yoice which flows through her en- 
tire being and fills her with ecstasy. The Angelus sud- 
denly resounds through the silentUandsoape on which the 
shades of dusk are falling. This motive, played by the 
organ, is interrupted for a time by the violin melody 
descending as it were from heaven. Bat soon the Angelus 
is heard again, even more pure and more spiritual than 
before. Then the chords of the harp float around like the 
indefinable whisper of serenely quiescent nature." 

Once more the individuality of the master disappears, 
and after a long and solemn silence the Agnus Dei and the 
Ita Missa est are again chanted in the archaic style of the 
eixteenth century. 

Mr. Johannes Weber, of the Temps (Paris), has presented 
a brief description of the Mass. He says that the treat- 
ment of the work is extremely simple. Far from being 
dramatised, like so m^ny modern Masses written with full 



choral and orchestral resources, much of Gounod's music 
is in the plaioest ecclesistioal style, sometimes for voices 
without aecompaniment, or merely doubled or emphasized 
by the organ part The composer seems to have drawn his 
inspiration from the plain-song of the school of Palestrina, 
in which the melody is always simple and the harmony 
severe. The perfect chord, the first inye^sion of the 
minor fifth, and the chord of the dominant seyenth, seem 
to be the chief consonances employed ; there are a few 
simple suspensions and an occasional chromatio sequence. 
Mr. Weber characterizes the Mass as essentially suited to 
the Ohuroh. It is severely and purely religious through- 
out, the prelude alone having any relation to Jeanne d'Aro 
in a descriptive and symbolical sense. Another writer 
declares that the Gloria is written in avowed imitation of 
the school of Sebastian Bach. The Benedictus is, on the 
other hand, quite characteristic of M Gk>unod, but the 
Agnus Dei is, once more, in imitation of Palestrina. There 
IB no apotheosis, although one is to be added for concert 
purposes. 

Gonnod conducted the final rehearsals and the first per- 
formance of the Mass in tbe Oathedral. The music has 
already been published in Paris and in London, and pro- 
bably soon will be heard in Boman Oatholic churches in 
both England and America. 



Thb boy who, by industry and diligence, fills up the 
hours paid for by his master, and does not idle away his 
time, brings profit both to his master and himselt 

Self-cx>ntbol.— The way to subject all things to thyself^ 
is to subject thyself to reason ; Ihon shalt govern many, 
if reason goyem thee. Wouldst thou be crowned the 
monarch of a little world ? command thyselt 

Says Dr. Hately Maddell, of Glasgow : "The Bible hai 
been a quarry for sculptors, a gallery for painters, a text- 
book for orators, a standard for poets, and a dictionary of 
quotations for everybody. It was a fountain of melody 
to Handel, to Mendelssohn, to Haydn ; a field of phantas- 
magoria to Dante ; a spectrum of human life to Goethe ; 
a consecrating oil to Shakespeare ; a window in heaven 
and a light upon earth to Bunyan ; and a pocket-corn* 
panion to Scott" 

The BBn>GE Over whigh Wb must Pass. —"Will yon 
ask my pardon ?" said a master to his servant with whom 
he had disputed. The answer was a surly negatiye. 
" Then I will ask yours," said his master ; knowing that 
some one must always be the first to give in, and meeting 
his servant more than half-way with forgiveness and 
peace. What heart could withstand such a step toward 
reconciliation ? Truly has it been said of fargivenesa that 
this ia a bridge over which we all need to pass. Let us 
not break it down. A glimmer of light and comfort came 
to Martin Luther when the old monk by his bedside read 
aloud the solemn words, "I believe in the forgiveness of 
sins." Which of us could stand before the God of all, 
did He not blot out our failures, and dismiss our tres- 
passes ? If we are feeling, concerning any fellow-creature, 
"I have sustained a wrong I cannot forget or pardon," 
let ns take tbe first right step by naming the name we dis- 
like, at the Mercy-seat In the time of Washington, a 
Christian man journeyed to the general to beseech the 
life of a neighbor, sentenced to death. He was told his 
** unfortunate friend" must perish. "He is my worst 
enemy," said the intercessor. "And have you," asked 
Washington, " walked sixty miles for your enemy's sake ? 
I grant you his pardon." What a revenge was this! 
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BY TBB 8EA.— ** SOMETHING ROBE TO THE CREST OF AN INCOMING WAVE, REMAINED AT THE TOP, SWEPT NEAREB AMD 
NEARER— NEARER AND NEARER. THE WATERS LAID IT AT HER FEET." 



BY THE SEA. 

Chapter I. 



They parted by the sea. it was morniDg. It was June. 
The sky was blue and deep, without a cloud. The sea 
was calm. The waves were friends, running up the 
smooth beach toward them, then slipping down into 
tbe deep again. 

Edmund Picton had his arm about her ; her head was 
upon his shoulder ; her eyes looked up into his. It was 
a goodly sight indeed ; he, so strong and tall and dark ; 
she, with eyee like the June sun, and with hair in which 
the June sunshine seemed to have lost itself. 

He stooped and kissed her. 

" You*ll always be true ?" he said, eagerly. 

"Always," she 'answered him, passionately: ''always.** 

"Whatever happens in the future?'* 

"Whatever happens.*' 

" Whatever men may say of me ?** 
Vol. XXII. No. 5.-23. 



** Certainly; you know I love you.'* 

Edmund Picton looked away over tbe dancing waves. 
His face grew a little more stern than she had ever seen 
it in their month of acquaintance, and Lis lips were 
closely shut and a trifle white. A sudden mist seemed 
to shut away the Summer scene ; he shivered despite 
the sunshine. 

Then he stooped and kissed her again, held her closely 
for a long minute, then left her without another word. 

He walked rapidly away, leaving the sunny sand and 
the dimpling waves behind him. 

AUie Ameon stood where he had left her, and watched 
the sky and sea. 

He followed his shadow toward tl^ forest and the 
hills. Digitized by VnL 

She remained with the sunshine all about her. ] 
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Chapter II. 

August followed July as July had followed June, and 
Allie Arneon had heard no word from her lover. If he 
had died he could not have gone more utterly out of her 
life. Sometimes she would almost have felt it to be a 
dream, only that his ring shone on her finger, and his 
kisses still burned on her lips. 

Edwin Farrand had come in July. Edwin Farrand had 
met Allie Arneon. Edwin Farrand had allowed him- 
self to say that he would win this woman— if he could. 
He had said it to none but himself ; but he had said it 
only under his breath ; he had said it very earnestly in- 
deed. He meant it all. 

Some one had mentioned Edmund Picton to Edwin 
Farrand, and he had scowled when he heard the name. 
Then he had let the same name fall carelessly from his 
Kps as he walked down the beach with Miss Arneon, and 
she had blushed. One would have thought that Mr. 
Farrand might have scowled again if his looks and man- 
ner toward her meant much, but he did not ; indeed, 
when he was alone that night, with the darkness and his 
cigar, he laughed a little to himself. 

It was a strange laugh, an indescribable laugh. Some 
ladies, just ahead of him, quickened their steps at the 
sound of it. A gentleman, just behind him, huyried to 
get nearer. The man wondered ; the ladies feared ; it 
was a 8ti*ange laugh, indeed, to move those who heard it 
as it did. 

After that, Mr. Farrand was as constant as Miss Ar- 
neon 's shadow ; he was more— for she had her shadow 
only in the light, while he followed her whether it was 
bright or stormy, whether it was day or night. 
* * * * * * 

Farrand stood at the door of the little railroad station, 
one evening, when the train came. An observer with 
curiosity (or with a logical mind) might have found it 
^ime to wonder why it was that this gentleman found 
this place the most enjoyable one in which to smoke his 
cigar eveiy night. Possibly ho was looking for some 
one. 

Some one came that night. Scarcely the one he was 
looking for, to judge by his face ; not one very welcome, 
if the nervous haste with which he threw away his half- 
smoked weed was an index to his feelings. • 

Some one behind the newcomer heard a groan from 
him, and wondered what had happened to trouble one 
who had been so genial and companionable upon the 
cars. 

Then the two m«n met ; they shook hands heartily; no 
one could have doubted their friendship ; no one but a 
keen observer— at least. 

•* Ah, Farrand, glad to see you here," said one. 

•* Picton, this is indeed an unexpected pleasure," cried 
the other. 

Then they walked on in silence. 

** Come this way," said Farrand, before they had 
reached the streets of the little seaside village. 

He pointed down a lonely road, leading away among 
the trees. 

'*I— I " began Picton. 

*' I understand all that," said Farrand, with a gesttire 
of impatience, "but IVe something to say to you. Let 
us walk this way." 

Picton went with him without a word. 

Twenty rods down the road ho turned and faced 
Farrnml. 

** Wliat is it ? I beg you to be brief. I have no time 
to waste," be said. 

** Possibly you've more time to spare than you think," 



said Farrand, lazily. ** You know Miss Arneon is here, I 
suppose ?" 

"Yes." 

** You love her, so the people here say." 

"I do." 

The words were short and full of pain. 
Farrand leisurely lighted another cigar. After a long 
pause he spoke. 

**I love her, too," he said, looking straight in Picton*s 
eyes. 

** You — you love her ? — your love is an insult to any 
woman ! ' cried Picton. 

He stepped forward, and raised his hand as though h« 
would strike the other, but thought better of it, if bo 
had thought of violence at firat. 

** I don't understand why my love is an insult to a 
woman," said Farrand, quietly; ** perhaps you will be so 
kind as to tell me." 

"I will. You've a wife in Chicago now. You- told me 
that yourself." 

. Farrand laughed — a cunning, heartless, mirthless 
laugh. 

"She's dead — dead months ago," he said. 

" Then there was a story of another one in New York," 
said Picton, hesitatingly. 

Farrand's face grew dark with passion. 

" That was a lie — a malicious lie ; do you suppose I am 
weak enough to put myself in danger from the law, as 
that would have been ? I didn't know you'd ever heard 
that story, though. Where did you hear it ?" 

" Never mind," said Picton, ** we were speaking " 

"Never mind!" interrupted Farrand. "I do mind. 
Perhaps you believe the story?" he said, with a sneer, 
moving threateningly toward Picton. 

"It was very circumstantial — very plausible," eaid 
Picton, with much gravity. 

"Well," drawled Farrand, with much indifference, 
"it's of little consequence. To return to our subject, 
I love Allie Arneon ; I'm free to marry her — what are tou 
going to do about it ?" 

"What! what! what!" 

" Yes. Mr. Edmund Picton, what are you going to do 
about it ?" 

" Miss Allie Arneon is my promised wife, sir, and in 
God's good time she will be my wife in truth. I've paid 
my debt to you over and over again ; I shall do nothing^ 
more for you ; I have made the last sacrifice I shall ever 
make for you." 

farrand waved his hand deprecatingly. 

" That is very well," he said — " very well indeed. It*« 
very different, though, from what you said one bitter 
Winter day, something like ten years ago. Do you re- 
member what you said then, my dear friend ?" 

" You made me your debtor for life ; I know that aa 
well as you do. You saved my life " 

"Yes," interrupted Farrand, '* I saved your life. I 
saved it when no one else dared try. It's a dangerous 
feat, diving through an air-hole and searching for a 
drowning man under the solid ice. Did I hesitate? 
Did I cower and tremble as some of those did who had 
known and loved you all their lives ? Did I fail ?" 

" You've been the evil genius of my life," cried Picton ; 
"you had I *i!:er have let me die than have followed and 
tortured me as you have done." 

" Possibly. You are, doubtless, a better judge of that 
than I am. But the fact is, I did save your life, and my- 
creed is, if you Lave a friend, use him?^' 

" I believe you. Do you know how much money I havo j 
given you since tlien ?" 

i 
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"I baven't the slighteet idea ; I should never think of 
keeping an open account with gratitude." 

** It has been over twenty thousand dollars ; more than 
two thousand dollars a year/' 

Farrand raised his eyebrows. 

** That doesn*t seem much, everything considered/' he 
commented, pleasantly. 

"Perhaps not for a gambler^—" 

Farrand bowed. 

"A drunkard " 

Farrand smiled. 

**And a libertine." 

Picton paused. 

"Have you quite finished ?" asked Farrand. 

Picton made no answer. 

" Because, if you have, I want to ask you a few ques- 
•tions. Why did you leave here so suddenly last June ?" 

" I should think you^d ask !** cried Picton, white with 
indignation. 

"Why?*': 

" Why ? Do you ask why ? I know you wrote it ; I 
know it just as well as though you had told me you had 
<lone it" 

"You attended to it, though, without a word of 
objection." 

" Certainly. I remembered the awful afternoon when 
I went under the ice ; I remembered what I told you 
with my cold lips that day." 

"Ton did ? That was kind. Your uncle believes in 
you still, I suppose ?" 

" Believes in me ? Of course he does. He knows the 
truth." 

"Did it ever occur to you that it might be difficult to 
prove the truth ?" 

"What do you mean?" 

" This : That unless you go away without seeing Miss 
Ameon, 1*11 telegraph to the authorities at New York.** 

" Well, suppose you did ?** 

Farrand laughed again. 

"You know it wouldn't be well for you if I did,** he 
eaid. 

"You know you are the guilty man,** said Picton, 
Jiotly. 

"Yes," said Farrand ; ** but! can prove that you are. 
It is a disadvantage to be innocent.** 

The two men walked on together in silence. 

"Well,** said Farrand, at last, **do you consent.** 

" Never r* cried Picton. **I*11 face everything your 
wicked soul can bring against me before 1*11 be as false 
as thai" 

And Farrand knew by the other*s tone that he had 
Idled. 

He had one or two other resources left. He paused a 
moment to grow calm enough to attempt another line of 
action. 

"I believe Tve won Allie Arneon's love,** he said, after 
ahtUe. 

"Tou lie I She promised to be true to me always," 
returned Picton. 

Farrand snapped his fingers. • 

"That for woman*s promises !** he said. " I tell you I 
am sure she cares for me.** 

"She's never given you a word of hope ; I*d swear to 
that,*' said Picton. 

"Frankly and honestly,*' said Farrand, ** she never has. 
But there are looks and actions ** 

"Bah I she loves me. 1*11 not banter words with you. 
Let ns go back." 

"But suppose that she no longer cared for you ?*' 



•'She does." 

•* Suppose it were true that she loved me better?" 

"You are unworthy.'* 

" Suppose I could make her happier than you can ?" 

"That is impossible." 

««But if " 

«'If " 

"If I were to ask her for her love— ask her and win 



it- 



" It would kill me.'* 

"Will you let me try ?" Will you let her choose be- 
tween us ? Will you let me see her to-night ? I swear 
that if I fail I will go away to-morrow, and never come 
back !** 

Farrand stood still. The night wind muttered among 
the trees ; the hoarse roar of the sea came to them 
through the wood ; the distant flash of lightning shone 
up into the starlit sky. 

It was a crisis. Only Farrand— Farrand and Omnipo- 
tence-knew how terrible a one. 

"If you fail you will go ?** faltered Picton. 

The man who hesitates is lost. Farrand drew his 
hand from his pocket ; there was no need of the pistol 
which he had held for many minutes. 

"Yes," he said, "I will go." 

" Remember,** insisted Picton, " your threat has availed 
nothing.'* 

"Nothing,'* assented Farrand; "I never meant it ; it 
was folly.*' 

"And I know my love is true to me." 

"Undoubtedly, old fellow, undoubtedly. I only ask 
one chance ; I only ask one evening to try my fate. 
After that you will have love, happiness, heaven." 

"And you ask it " 

" In the name of friendship ; in the name of the life I 
saved? Yes, certainly." 

Picton extended his hand ; Farrand*s grasp closed 
over it. 

" I will not go to Miss Ameon until you have seen 
her,** said Picton. 

For one moment Farrand held the hand he had taken. 

"My dear, dear friend !** he exclaimed, brokenly. 

Then he strode rapidly away through the forest, smil- 
ing like a fiend. 

Chapter m. 

The storm broke at midnight. The waves whirled in 
dizzy masses, and came thundering Jar up on the beach ; 
the thunder and lightning were grand and awf uL 

FaiTand drew Allie Ameon into a sheltered neok 
among the rocks; his hand trembled. Had it been 
light enough for her to have seen« she would have 
known that his face was very white. 

A vivid flash showed a boat a half-mile from shore. 

" How terrible !" she cried, clinging to him. 

" Terrible indeed 1** said his lying lips, while he 
laughed silently to himself. 

"Edmund Picton came to-night,*' said Farrand. 

He could feel her tremble with excitement, but she 
made no answer. 

" He left very suddenly last June, did he not ?'* 

"Rather, I— I believe.** 

" *Twas a strange aflair. He had spent a great deal of 
money. He forged his uncle's name to a cheek for an 
immense sum. He was discovered, made to meet the 
payment of the check, and his uncle forgave him. He 
tried to fix the guilt on another — on a man who had 
saved his life. He " 

Farrand paused. The lightning lit up the scene ; the 
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girl at bis side tossed a ring from her far out into the 
waves ; it glittered for a moment, then disappeared for 
ever ; the boat, far ont, was floating bottom up. 

"I love you," whispered Farrand. 

She pushed him from her. 

'•Cannot yon, learn to love me?" he begged. 

*'No." she said. 

** Will you marry me ?" he said ; "I will not ask your 
love. I ask only that." 

She drew away from him. For hours they stood there. 
He knew she was weeping. 



*'I want yon," said one. 

**And I," said the other. 

**For bigamy," said the first 

**For forgery," said the second. 

And they led him away up the sands. 

She turned her eyes seaward. The sun was coming 
up. The storm was done, the heavens were all aglow. 
Beneath, the dark and sullen deep roared and raged. 
Something rose to the crest of an incoming wave, re- 
mained at the top, swept nearer and nearer — ^nearer and 
nearer— nearer and nearer. 
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Then dawn came. She turned a white face toward 
him. 

** I have lost all faith in humanity. I will marry you," 
she said. 

Farrand laughed. He pointed down at the waves. 

**Had you refused me, I should have jumped in 
there," he said. 

She shut her eyes and shuddered. 

** And taken you with me," he whispered in her cor. 

Then they descended to the beach. 

Two men came from opposite directions. 



The waters laid it at her feet 

One look from the djing eyes of Edmund Picton, in 
which so much of love and honor lay that love and truth 
could never doubt again. 

One look from the eyes of Allie Ameon, kneeling •& 
the water's edge with her lover in her arms, a look 
which will make his heaven brighter, beyond this 
storm-swept world, until she comes. ^ 

And then 



Digitized by 
" It ended as it began, 

They parted by the 8ea»' 
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VESTA AND THE VESTALS. 

Bv Marc F. Vallette. 



It is well known to all who have ever visited the Eter- 
nal Ciij that it is next to impossible to dig np the 
streets, or, indeed, any part of the citj, without striking 
npon some work of art, or upon some atrium or court, 
or building filled with art treasures that have been 
buried and forgotten ages ago. During a recent visit 
to Borne the writer of this article was driving past the 
venerable Church of the Minerva (the titular church of 
the late Cardinal McCloskey^, when his attention was 
attracted by a number of persons watching some work- 
men, who appeared to be engaged in repairing water- 
pipes, or the like. Upon drawing nearer, he ascertained 
fkat these workmen had struck upon what proved to be 
a red obelisk some twentj-five or thirty feet long, and in 
an excellent state of preservation. Similar discoveries 
are made from time to time, and many of them prove 
of great historical interest, besides their artistic value. 
Thus, in 1877, while some excavations were being made 
under the direction of Dr. Bacelli, then Minister of 
Public Instruction, the workmen came upon what proved 
to be the Atrium of the Yostals, of which a striking illus- 
tration is here produced, showing also a distant Tiew of 
the Coliseum and the Arch of Titus. Search had long 
been made for the real site of the habitation of the Ves- 
tals, notwithstanding the fact that there are extant very 
precise directions given by authors who were contem- 
poraneous with them. Martial sends a messenger to the 
house of Proculus, which was near the Palatine : '< Go 
along the Temple of Castor, near the ancient Vesta and 
the abode of our Virgins." Livy located it in the Via 
Nova, "the spot," said he, "upon which a chapel rises 
over the Temple of Vesta." The Via Nova itself was dis- 
covered only a few years ago, some seven meters above 
the House of the Vestals, between the Via Sacra and the 
Via Victoria, which is situated some twelve meters 
higher up. These two streets ran in the same direction 
along the Palatine Hill. Tradition tells us that the 
Temple of Vesta, which is circular in form, was built 
by Numa Pompilius, the second King of Borne. A 
sketch of the Vestals and their occupation may not be 
uninteresting. 

The Vestals derive their name from Vesta, the Boman 
name of the goddess of the home or hearth, or, as some 
authors express it, of fire. She was first honored in 
Phrygi% and was taken to Borne by Mneaa. According 
to Hesiodio theogony, she was the daughter of Cronos 
(Saturn) and Bhea, the mother of Jupiter and of some of 
" the more aristocratic " gods. In Greece her priestesses 
were widows; in Borne they were maidens, and were 
known as Vestal Virgins. At first they were four in 
number, but under Servius Tullius they were increased 
to six. Vacancies were filled by the King, as Chief Pon- 
tifEl He selected twenty young patrician maidens of 
from six to ten years of age. These were to be without 
blemish, and to give promise of future beauty. The 
divine will, represented by lot, designated which of 
these was to be consecrated priestess. When the se- 
lection was made the Chief Pontiff advanced, and tak- 
ing the hand of the chosen onje, said : " I take thee ; 
thou shalt be priestess of Vesta, and shalt perform the 
sacred rites for the safety of the Boman people." He 
then led her to the Begia, which some suppose to have 
been the house of Numa, and which was the Pontiff's 
residence. Behind it were the Atrium and Temple of 



Vesta. In the Begia the novice's locks were cut off, and 
she was clad by her sisters with a white garment 

It was the duty of these virgins to watch by turns a 
fire which burned night and day on the altar of Vesta. 
If by any accident this fire should happen to be ex- 
tinguished, it was regarded as a terrible omen for Borne, 
and the hapless virgin through whose neglect this acci- 
dent had happened was scourged with rods in a dark 
place by the Chief Pontiff, who afterward relighted the 
fire by rubbing together two pieces of wood taken from 
the tree of good fortune, Felix arbo9i or, as in later times,, 
by concentrating the rays of the sun through a burning- 
glass. There seems to have been no scarcity of these 
arbores feliceSf for the groves of that day abounded in 
oak, holm-oak, beach and mountain-ash. 

The Vestals were also required to make libations, offer 
sacrifices, and perform a peculiar ceremony, which may 
have had some connection with their vow of chastity. 
When, on April 15th, the Pontiffs immolated thirty 
pregnant cows, the embryos were taken and committed 
to the Maxima Virgo or Chief Vestal, who burned them 
and carefully kept the cinders, which she distributed 
among the people on the day of the Palilia, that they 
might make expiatory offerings of them. This feetivid 
was celebrated on April 21st, the anniversary of the 
foundation of Bome by Bomulus. The principal rites 
were the purification of the stables, flocks and herds by 
fire and smoke, and the offering of cakes, millet and 
milk, followed by prolonged jollity and feasting. Varro 
relates that at about this time, too, the Vestals threw 
into the Tiber, from 'the top of the Sublician Bridge, 
twenty-four osier figures of old men, to replace the 
human victims that they no longer threw in after the 
time of Hercules. 

It was the custom of the Vestals, every morning, to 
cleanse the temple with water drawn from the fountain of 
Egeria in a vessel with a large mouth, and ending with a 
poiai, /utile, so that it could not be set down without the. 
water being spilled. In connection with this word, it may 
not be out of place to state that Servius asserts that this is 
the origin of the vroTd/uHUa : *' A man incapable of keep- 
ing what is confided to him." From this source, too, 
comes our English vrovd/utile, which Webster defines as 
something **that easily pours out." 

The Vestals^ enjoyed the protection of Fascinus, the 
god who averts evil spells. They had also the care of 
holy relics, pledges of the duration of empire, faiale pig- 
nus imperii. These relics were 'preserved in the most 
secret place in the sanctuary, and consisted of the Pal- 
ladium, a small wooden image of Pallas, or Minerva, 
thrown down to earth by Jupiter. It is said to have 
fallen in the vicinity of Troy, where Hus, the founder of 
that city, who had just prayed for favorable omens, 
looked upon it as an answer to his prayer, took posses- 
sion of it, and built a sanctuary for it. It was long a 
tradition that Troy could never be taken while tins 
image remained in the city. It was stolen by Ulysses 
and Diomedes, and was carried to Greece and afterward 
to Bome. The Bomans, like the Trojans, came to regard 
the preservation of this figure as the only means of the 
safety and perpetuation of the Boman power. This 
statue is said to have been brought to Italy by .Sneas. 
The Chief Vestal, or Maxima Virgo, was alone permitted 
to enter this holy of holies. ^ 
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The fanctions of the Vestals lasted thirty years : the 
tint ten years were passed in a sort of noritiate, during 
ifhioh the novice became acquainted with her duties ; the 
next ten years were spent in performing these duties, and 
the remaining ten were spent in instructing others. At 
the end of this time the Vestals could re-enter the world, 
and even marry, if so disposed. Very few ever availed 
themselves of this right. They ended their lives near the 
goddess to whom they had vowed their chastity, and after 
death were interred in the Grove of Vesta. Traces of 
their sepulture were found in the sixteenth, century on 
the site of the Churcli of Santa Maria Liberatrice. 
Twelve tombs of Vestal Virgins, with their inscriptions, 
were found here. 

As a compensation for the sacrifice the Vestals im- 
posed upon themselves by adhering to their vows after 
the required period of thirty years, they were treated 
with the greatest respect and od joyed the greatest 
honors. Being released from parental restraint, patria 
potest. IS, and from the authority of their kindred, they 
could receive legacies and dispose of their possessions by 
will and testament. No oath was required of them in 
conrts of justice when called upon to give evidence. If 
a magistrate met a Vestal, he had the fasces, the badge of 
his authority, lowered in salutation. Fortunate was the 
criminal, on being led to punishment, if, by accident, a 
Vestal crossed his path.' His freedom was sure to follow 
npon the accidental meeting being verified. 

Bnt, if the greatest honors and privileges awaited 
those who lived up to their vows, the most horrible pun- 
ishments awaited those who violated them. At the ex- 
tremity of the Quirinal, between the Colline gate and the 
place where, later on, stood the famous garden of Sallust, 
was the Campus Sceleratas, or accursed field. Here was a 
Bnbterranean chamber in which the guilty priestess was 
huried alive. Stretched out upon a bier, covered over 
with heavy drapery to stifle her cries, she was borne in 
mournful procession across the Forum, through the 
silent crowd, to the vault, in which was placed a bed, a 
lighted lamp, some bread, a little water, milk and oil — 
provisions for one day in that eternal prison— given, not 
in mercy for the poor victim, but the mocking help of 
a piety unwilling to acknowledge to Vesta the murder 
of one of her virgins. When the funeral train had 
reached the fatal vault, the high priest offered up silent 
prayers ; then the bier was uncovered, and the victim, 
wrapped in her white vail, as in a shroud, descended 
hj a ladder into her tomb^ which was speedily covered 
up by slaves. The earth above was soon leveled, that no 
trace might be found of the place where, in the darkness 
of the tomb, the guilty Vestal had expiated her crime. 
Nor did her punishment end here. No libations, which 
even the poorest Bomans offered to the Manes, were 
made here. She was cut off from the world of the 
livmg and of the dead. The spectators, after the carry- 
ing out of the dread sentence, slowly and silently disap- 
peared, deeply moved at the terrible punishment visited 
upon a young and beautiful maiden, and grateful for the 
greater evils averted from their capital by this propitia- 
tory sacrifice. 

But Vesta was not always so cruel to her priestesses. 
One of them, Amelia, being about to be condemned to 
death for having intrusted the duty of keeping up the 
Bacred fire to a novice who allowed it to go out, after 
haring implored the intercession of the Goddess Vesta in 
her behalf, tore a strip from her robe and cast it on the 
cold cinders. The fire blazed up again, and Amelia was 
iaved. Another equally fortunate Vestal was Tuccia, 
ivhowas accused of incest. Conscious of her innocence, 



she appealed to her patroness for aid. ** O Vesta.'* 
she exclaimed, ** if I have over approached thy altar 
with clean hands, grant me a sign to prove my inno- 
cence," and, seizing a sieve which was near by, she ran 
with it to the Tiber, fille .1 it with water, brought it back 
and poured the water over the feet of the astonished 
pontiff. The memory of this miracle has been preserved 
by an engraved medal. These legends, by attesting 
divine intervention, freed the Boman conscience from 
the remorse of having condemned innocent victims to a 
most frightful death, when their merciless policy de- 
manded a victim to propitiate popular superstition. 

The honors paid to the Vestal Virgins were measured 
by the religious importance of the worship which took 
place around this public altar, upon which the sacred fire 
was never to be extinguished. The influence exerted 
upon the manners of the Bomans by the existence of the 
Vestals must have been beneficial, especially at the 
period of which we write. To the religious idea which 
first gave rise to the institution, and which determined 
the conditions imposed upon these maidens, was added 
a moral idea — ^none but virgins were permitted to keep 
alive tho undying flame which symbolized the life of the 
Boman people — and this, though, perhaps, unintentional, 
was an exaltation of chastity. 

The public maintenance of the Vestal Virgins and the 
worship of Vesta were discontinued by Gratianus, a.d. 882. 
Symmachus made this a subject of the strongest protest- 
against that Emperor and his colleague Valentianus, but 
the Vestals were doomed. 

The Temple of Vesta is attributed to Numa Pompilius, 
and is supposed to have been constructed with wattled 
walls and a thatched roof. When Bome was captured by 
the Gauls, the Vestals took the sacred fire and other 
relics to Caere, in Etruria, for safety. The temple was, 
probably, then destroyed. It may be interesting to learn 
that the Temple of Vesta was burned in the year b.o. 241, 
on which occasion L. Metellus, then Chief Pontiff, saved 
the Palladium at the expense of his eyesight. In com- 
pensation for this devotion, he was allowed to be con- 
veyed in a car to the Curia whenever he attended the 
Senate, a privilege which had been enjoyed by no other 
Boman. The temple was again burned in b.o. 210, and 
again during the great fire of Nero, when it was probably 
rebuilt by Vespasian, on some of whose coins it is repr^ 
sented. Profane fire seems to have pursued the sanctu- 
ary of sacred fire with unceasing energy, for the temple 
was again burned down in the fire which occurred dur- 
ing the reign of Commodus, and which destroyed, among 
other important buildings, the Temple of Peace, erected 
by VespasiaiL Herodian describes the removal of the 
Palladium by the Vestal Virgins through the Via Sacra to 
the Imperial Court, on which occasion it was supposed 
that this image was first seen by mortal eyes since its 
arrival from Troy. As we look upon the ruins of this 
temple, the mind goes back over the lapse of ages, and 
most interesting, indeed, are the memories that seem to 
cling around those now almost eftiapeless ruins — tho tra- 
dition of a primeval and mysterious worship, of idealized 
descent from Troy and ^neas, claimed for Bome and for 
the Ccesars. Tacitus tells us that Nero, when about to 
start on his journey for a theatrical progress through 
Greece, ** offered up prayers for the success of his voyage 
in the Capitol, and thence proceeded to the Temple of 
Vesta. Being there seized with a sudden tremor in every 
joint, arising either from superstitious fear of the God- 
dess, or from a troubled conscience, which never ceased 
to goad and persecute him, ^ajifgi^gunced his enterprise 
altogether." _ ^ 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

By Edmund Gossk. 



Thbbh bandred years' aj?o, tbo hope of England was 
lying in tEe house ef Mrs. Gruittiiuissens in Amhem. 
He had everything about him wliich he had once pro- 
posed to exchange for sleep — 

*' Sweet pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light, 
A rosy garland, and a weary headl- 
and now sleep, also, had consented to come in long, re- 
freshing intervals, which gladdened the loving, anxious 
hearts that thronged about him. The head, however, 
grew no less weary, and on the 1st of October, 1586, Sid- 
ney himself had become persuaded of what none of his 
physicians believed, and what couriers were dispatched 
over Europe to deny, that the end was certain to be fatal. 
The desperate retreat from the misty trenches of Zut- 
phen had happened on the afternoon of the 22d of Sep- 
tember. The famous refusal of the draught of water, 
the feverish volubility that alarmed Leicester when, after 
riding a mile and a half with his broken thigh, Sidney 
** ceased not to speak still of Her Majesty** — these were 
incidents of that same evening. Next day, from the dis- 
comforts of the camp, he was taken up the Yssel, from 
Deventer to Arnhem, in his uncle*s barge, and brought 
into the house of a wealthy lady, where his best friends 
hurried to watch over him. After the prolonged pain 
and excitement, the greatest danger seemed at first to be 
for the brain ; during four days he got no natural sleep. 
At last, on the 27th, he fell into a long, sound slumber, 
and when he waked he ate with appetite. The surgeons 
assured the Earl of Leicester that the worst was over, 
and that it was now only a question of slow recovery. 
There was but one person who was not of that opinion, 
and that was Sidney. 

The whole affair of Zutphen had been foolhardy. Lei- 
cester held all the upper waters of the Yssel, but he was 
cut off from the Zuyder Zee by the Fortress of Zutphen. 
For nine days before the battle, the English had been in- 
vesting this place, while Palma had been trying to relieve 
it. On the 22d, Sidney advanced eastward from the 
camp, not, as has been supposed, to attack the fortress — 
which, with such a minute force, he could scarcely dream 
of doing — but to watch the river for Palma*s convoy of 
provisions. 

A dull Dutch fog hung over the polders, and, when it 
suddenly lifted, the English troopers found themselves in 
the very midst of a body of the enemy five times as nu- 
merous as themselves. Sidney*s little troop managed, 
after an hour and a half, to get back to camp, not with- 
out having very severely punished the enemy. But Sid- 
ney himself fell a victim to his own quixotism. He had 
started in full armor, as befitted the enterprise he had 
undertaken. But he met the Lord Marshal on the way, 
and, perceiving that he was without armor, Sidney took 
the steel plates off his own thighs to be no better armed. 
This vanity, or generosity, whichever we choose to call it, 
was his destruction. In the beginning of the fight his 
horse was killed under him ; he himself contrived to 
escape unwounded, and, finding another horse, returned 
to the charge. Then it was that he received the wound 
in his unprotected thigh. A ball struck him in the slope 
of the leg, just three inches above the knee, splintered 
the bone, and then was lost inward and upward. The 
soldiers about him declared that they neYer knew a 



musket-shot, not in a vital place, do so much damage. 
It was probably from the first an extremely critical 
wound, but it was rendered ten times worse from the 
fact that the victim had to carry the shot rankling in 
his inflamed flesh for a mile and a half upon a plung- 
ing horse. Add to this that the best surgery of the day 
was clumsy and empirical, and we have no difficulty in 
perceiving that Sidney was a lost man. 

Something must have told him the truth on the last day 
of September, for his gayety, with which he had sustained 
the sinking spirits of those who attended him, gave way' 
to a great gravity. As he was brought to Amhem, then, 
perhaps, half delirious, he had been overheard thanking^ 
God for giving him time for setting his spiritual house 
in order. These thoughts now returned to him, and he 
summoned the Kev. Oeorge Gifford, who seems to have 
been attending him as his chaplain, to prepare him for 
eternity. Gifford wrote down an account of the inter- 
view, but unfortunately it is in the hopelessly turbid 
style of the ordinary divine of that period, and gives u» 
nothing but spiritual commonplaces. There is, perhaps, 
one touch of Nature in his report of Sidney's frequent 
complaint that "his mind was dull in prayer.** When 
the clergyman had sufficiently roused the patient to 
*• violent gestures** and "increased mortification** of 
spirit, Sidney made his will. Next day the Earl of Lei- 
cester wrote to Walsingham to inform the Queen that 
Sir Philip Sidney was making good progress toward re- 
covery, and bulletins of the same hopeful nature were 
forwarded to various parts of Europe. Meanwhile, Sid- 
ney occupied the dreadful tedium of his condition by in- 
diting a poem on his own accident. It is described to us 
as "La Cuisse Rompue,** but it does not seem to be re- 
corded in what language it was written. It was a strange 
conceit to compose such a work ; stranger still to have it 
set to music and sung at his bedside. We may, perhaps, 
not regret that "The Broken Thigh ** is a lost master- 
piece of literature. 

By this time all his fdends who c<5Uld contrive to 
leave their posts were with him. His wife had come 
from Flushing, his brother from Bammekins ; Leicester, 
singularly moved, could not quit the house ; and Ho- 
henlo, in a maudlin fury of distress, was threatening the 
surgeons. Imperious messages from England announced 
that the patient's life must be saved. Meanwhile, on the 
8th of October, a dreadful symptom revealed the worst to 
Sidney himself, and he wrote off the last and most pa- 
thetic of his charming letters. It was addressed to the 
famous physician at Cleves, Johann Wier, the author 
of the "De Daemonum Prsdstigiis,** an old man over 
seventy, at that time, perhaps, the greatest medical 
authority in Europe. Sidney's last chance was to have 
an opinion from Wier. He wrote : 

" My Wier, come, come I I am in danger of my life, and I long 
for you. Neither living, nor dead, shall I bo ungrateful. I can 
no more, but with all my strength I pray you to make haste, 
FareweU 1 Thy Ph. Sidney." 

But the old doctor did not reach him in time. At day- 
break, on the 17th of October, Sidney called Gifford to 
his bedside. He had not slept that night, and he knew 
that he had not many hours to live. All day the bed 
was thronged by loving and despairing faces, and to each 
one he had some word to say which, as Fulk Greville 
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pats it Ai liis exquisite way, ** gave witness to tlie world 
that those sweet and large, even when dying, affections 
in him conld no more be contracted with the narrowness 
of pain, grief, or sickness than any sparkle of our im- 
mortality can be bnried in the shadow of death/' His 
last words were spoken to his brother, Sir Eobert Sidney: 
"Love my memory," he said; ** cherish my friemls ; 
their faith to me may assure you they are honest. *' We 
need not prolong the narrative of a scene which, after 
three centuries, cannot be contemplated without emo- 
tion. At two o'clock in the afternoon, with his hands 
clasped on his breast in the attitude of prayer, he ceased 
to breathe, without a struggle. He had lived only 
thirty-one years and eleven months. 

Perhaps no other Englishman was ever so famous at so 
early an age as Sidney was when he died. Byron, who 
naturally occurs to the memory, was certainly less widely 
interesting to the world at large in 1820. Among his 
own contemporaries, the most illustrious, Baleigh, was 
an obscure thongh rising courtier, and unheard of out- 
side a private circle, in his thirty-second year. But the 
death of Sidney, though it certainly is rather di£^cult to 
see why, was an event of universal interest. For some 
leason or other he had attracted the notice and awakened 
the hopes of Reformed Europe. From Tunis to Cracow 
it was felt that if any one could stem the tide of the 
triumph of Philip IE. it was this slim and maidenly 
young gentleman from Penshurst. When Sidney was 
only five and twenty, Antonio of Portugal thought it 
desirable to secure his sympathy in a letter such as a 
king usually writes only to a king. It was even whis- 
pered that Sidney might have been a monarch himself— 
that, when Henry HI. fled to Paris, the crown of Poland 
was his for the asking. Among the familiar friends of 
this English youth were Budolph 11. and William of 
Orange ; princes in politics like William of Hesse and 
John of Austiia ; princes in art like Veronese and Tin- 
toretto. William of Orange, no everyday giver of un- 
asked testimonials, thought, though it was a great mis- 
take, that Elizabeth xmdervalued this treasure of her 
Court, and actually called her attention to the fact that 
in Philip Sidney **Her Majesty had one of the ripest 
and greatest councilors of state at that time in Europe." 
There is no doubt that Palma thought the loss of Axel 
and Doesbnrg richly paid for in the death of so dan- 
gerous and brilliant an enemy. The Governor of Flush- 
ing had proved himself no leas a warrior than he was a 
diplomatist. 

The accounts of the mode in which Sidney's death was 
received in England seem almost fabulous. Elizabeth, 
who did not need the eulogies of William the Silent to 
teach her what her men were worth, broke out into one 
of the rages which passed for sorrow in this leonine 
woman. She had tormented Sidney with her caprices ; 
she had let loose the bolts, of her temper upon him 
when, with signal courage, he had solemnly reproved 
her ; she had even spited him in the person of his family, 
and driven him from her Court ; but she knew his value. 
Whether she ever liked him as she personally liked 
Baleigh or Essex is more than doubtful ; but she was 
exceedingly proud of him. She spoke of him, now he 
was dead, as "that inconsiderate fellow," and for weeks 
she was dangerous to approach. Meanwhile, by slow 
degrees, the precious body was brought to England, the 
States of Holland being flatly refused the privilege of 
keeping it. After a week, during which I suppose that it 
was embalmed, it left for Flushing ; after another week, 
it was sent to London, and from the 5th of November, 
1586, to the 16th of February, 1587, it lay unburied, in a 



sort of x>omp, in a house in the Minories. The vessel 
that carried it was painted black, with sails an«l corda^^o 
of the same color. It was met in the Thames with mill* 
tary honors, as though it bore some great general or 
admiral killed in the wars. 

All this solemn prolongation of the national grief wa^i 
nicely calculated to heighten the sense of national loss. 
The legend of Sir Philip Sidney took fabulous propor- 
tions. James VI. summoned Minerva and Apollo, with 
all the Muses, to mourn one in whom all their arts had 
been divinely mingled. Camden cried out that Provi- 
dence had only sent Sir Philip Sidney as a model of the 
virtues, and properly had snatched him back to heaven 
from an earth never worthy of him, and that now lia I 
seen him long enough to learn the lesson. Meanwhile, 
the slow period of public mourning, and the long-drawn 
funeral, gave the poets an unequaled opportunity. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge each produced a volume or garland 
of elegiac verse, and the sorrows of New College, Oxford, 
overflowed into a special "Peplus Sidnsei" of their own. 
At last, on the 16th of Februaiy, 1587, when enthusiasm 
and anguish were past all bounds, there followed the 
funeral in St. Paul's, of which a unique pamphlet has 
so astonishing an account. The youth dragging the 
*' Semper eadem " in the dust to the soft playing of fifes ; 
the page leading the dead poet's war-horse, with a 
broken lance that trailed upon the ground ; the endless 
pomp and indescribable splendor of the pageant that fol- 
lowed ; the Lord Mayor at the head of the City Guilds — 
all this gives but a faint notion of a ceremonial, the con- 
temporary picture of which occupies thirty plates, de- 
signed to be fastened together in one long roll. 

When the funeral was over, the tide of panegyric rose 
to the extraordinary height marked by the publication of 
** Astrophel." And now the student of this curious masa 
of literature begins to notice a strange circumstance. 
Except in the perfectly sane utterances of Fulk Greville, 
the adoration of Sidney, by 1588, passed altogether out 
of the category of the praises of a real man. 

As an example '0^ this singular craze or passion, let us 
examine what the greatest poet of the day, himself the 
friend of the man he celebrates, has to tell us about him. 
Spenser describes Sidney* as a poor Arcadian shepherd, 
brought up on the banks of Hsemony. ^ He is a slender 
swain of comely shape, who seems made for merriment 
(Sidney being notorious for want of humor), and who is 
famous among the shepherds at shearing-time for piping, 
dancing and sweet caroling. Many maidens wooed this 
swain, and so did wood-goddesses ; but he fell in love 
with Stella, "the fair, the fairest star in sky," an astrono- 
mical deity, and scorned all these other nymphs. Wan- 
dering in a ** forest wide and waste," driven thither by 
the desire of killing ''savage beasts" in Stella's honor, a 
boar ran out of a thicket, and so gored him that he was 
like to bleed to deatli. But ''a sort of shepherds " find- 
ing him, stanched his wounds and brought him to Stella, 
who had come down to earth for love of him. They 
fainted into one another's arms, and, as they lay there in 
the field, the gods transformed them *'into one flower 
that is both red and blue." This herb is considered 
medicinal, and the poet recommends any one who meetn 
with it to ** pluck it softly." What could be more un- 
real, what could falsify history more, what could be 
more deplorably Byzantine in taste ? It was left, how- 
ever, for one Matthew Roydon to express the belief that 
Sidney was really the Arabian Phoenix in disguise, set- 
tled "on a cedar in this coast." Within two years Sir 
Philip Sidney had become a vague and splendid fable to 
the very men who had known and loved him. 
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It is, therefore, not inexcusable that, after aboat % oen- 
tnry of worship, some reaction should have begun to 
express itself in relation to the mythical hero. Horace 
Walpole could not understand Sidney at all ; the ac- 
counts which he found of his person and character 
struck him as revolting to common sense, and he ex- 
pressed himself on the subject with scandiEklous flippancy. 
**No man," says Walpole, *' seems to me so astonishing 
an object of temporary admiration "; and he goes on with 
dreadful justice to describe the ** Arcadia " as ** a tedious, 
lamentaole, pedantic, pastoral iDmance, which the pa- 



Much has been done in this directioa by Mr. Fox 
Bourne in the pleasant **Life of Sidney," published in 
1862. But there is something left to do, and we antici- 
pate, with pleasure, a monograph promised from the pea 
of Mr. J. A. Symonds. In the meantime, I would essay 
a few words on the character and genius of this wonder- 
ful man. Our modem estimate of him, I suppose, is 
mainly summed up in Shelley's words : 

" Sidney as he fought 
And 05 be fell, and as he lived and loved, 
Bublimcly mild, a spirit without spot." 
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tience of a young virgin in love cannot wade through 
now." With one of those superficial flashes of judgment 
which served him like an instinct, Walpole saw that the 
figure of Sidney himself had been merged into that of 
his heroes. Walpole, having made this discovery, cared 
to go no further, but we cannot leave our poet thus 
among the griffins and heraldic monsters. We know 
that he was entirely unlike the portrait that his fanciful 
contemporaries left of him. Is it possible to strip off 
the fable, and see the actual Philip Sidney as he 
breathed and talked? 



This is very charming, but it borders not only upon 
the fabulous, but even upon the namby-pamby. I do 
not like *' sublimely mild." Almost the first thing that 
dawns upon the student of Sidney's character is, tbbt 
he had a quick temper. He was far from being sub- 
limely mQd when he wrote the letter in which he told 
Mr. Molineux that if he ever again read one of the pri- 
vate letters Sidney addressed to his father, ** I will thrust 
my dagger into you ; aud trust to it, for I speak in earn- 
est. " He was even less mild, he was positively injudi- 
cious, when, in the Italian inn, he accused his friend 
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Coningsby of stealing money that was really in the 
pocket of mine host. The famous letter to Queen Eliza- 
beth was snblime, hut not at all mild, and we must drop 
this epithet, even in the peculiar sense in which Shelley 
may have used it, as equiyalent to benignantly unper- 
turbed. Sidney was prompt and rapid in mental move- 
ment ; he formed opinions and translated them into 
action with great alacrity. In the very typical case of 
his quarrel with Lord Oxford we find him keeping his 
head when most men would have lost it from sheer rage ; 
but it was all that the Queen and the Privy Counfcil 
could do to 
prevent him 
from having 
the earl's 
blood. Un- 
questionably 
he looked 
mild ; he had 
a girlish face 
of pink and 
white; and 
Oxford, no 
doubt, did not 
know his man 
when he 
dared to 
bully him. 
Bnt there was 
wiry fibre in 
Sidney's mind 
and body, and 
we may be 
Bare that, in 
those fightinp: 
days, no men* 
carpet- kniglit 
would have 
impressed 
himself on tho 
popular mind 
as a hero. 

His extra- 
ordinaiy abil- 
ity in aU the 
diplomat ic 
arts is quite 
beyond dis- 
pute. To be 
a diplomatist, 
a man must 
possess sym- 
pathy, and 
have a rare 
judgment in 
the use of it 
The ideal 

diplomatist, like the ideal poet, is a man in whom the 
masculine and feminine qualities of the intellect bal- 
ance one another with absolute harmony, each supply- 
ing the wants of the other side of the character. What 
is related of Sidney tends to prove that he possessed 
this equilibrium to a very extraordinary degree, and I 
take it to have been the secret of his charm and of 
his power. Spenser tells us how the vulgar Gosson, 
pushing his wares into the unwilling hands of Sidney, 
'*wa8 for his labor scorned"; but he instantly feels 
that the word is incongruous as applied to Sidney, and 
hastens to say, " if, at least, it lay in the goodness Of that 
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nature to scorn." In the same sense, we may note the 
perspicuous patience with which he hold Greville at bay, 
and watched the countenance of Admiral Drake during 
the extremely trying circumstances of his visit to Ply- 
mouth in 1585. His manner of dealing with men is clear 
enough from a great many fragments of evidence. He 
gave his full attention, very gravely, to what any in- 
dividual said to him ; his sympathy, which, as we have 
seen, was very quick, enabled him to fathom easily what 
was in the mind of a nervous or embarrassed applicant, 
and no one seems to have ever left his presence without 

an enthusias- 
t i c personal 
feeling of re- 
gard. With a 
temperament 
of this excep- 
tional kind, 
and with 
equally excejv 
tional oppor- 
tunities and 
facilities, such 
a man as Sid- 
ney has only 
to see enough 
people to be- 
come the mos^ 
beloved o! 
men; and the 
sole difficulty 
which we can 
legitimately 
find in the 
story of his 
popularity is 
to conceive 
how, in so few 
years, and 
without the 
leverage of 
wealth or 
rank, he con- 
trived to in- 
fluence ^o- 
many indi- 
viduals. 

He possess- 
ed all t h e 
personal ad- 
vantages thai 
make a prim- 
rose path of 
life. His deli^ 
cate beauty,, 
almost femi- 
nine in char- 
acter, was in itself a passport in an age which set an 
extravagant value on good looks, and preferred that 
they should not be too massive. But this maidenly 
aspect belied an exceedingly vigorous and very manlj 
temper. Nor did Sidney ever allow himself to be brow- 
beaten on account oi the bloom of his complexion. 
When he was only two-and-twenty, Elizabeth sent him 
as ambassador to Don John of Austria, who received' 
him with condescension, somewhat startled that tho 
Queen of England should send such a boy to Philip 11. 's^ 
generalissimo. But Sidney contrived to show him his 
mistake, and soon after we find Don John not knowing. 
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what tribute to pay to this "extraordinary planet," 
ftnd proving his appreciation of Sidney by treating him 
with more honor and respect than any of the ambassa- 
dors of other states. It was the same everywhere. 
There is no doubt at all that he was marvelously fitted 
to fill the most precarious posts in the world of diplo- 
macy. It does not seem that he took any interest in 
politics. His prognostics of events in his letters are as 
incorrect as they could possibly be. His strength lay in 
personal intercourse with men who held the reins of 
power. He knew how to please them and secure their 
confidence, and even when they were the enemies of 
England he did not seem able to help leaving them Sid- 
Key's friends. It was not like Elizabeth's usual clever- 
ness to distract the possessor of this extraordinary gift 
to other fields. The man who had more tact than all 
the rest of her Court should have been restrained, 
against his own preference, from becoming a soldier. 

Of late years people of a nice morality, not very famil- 
iar with manners in the reign of Elizabeth, have been 
very much scandalized with regard to Penelope Eich. 
A critic wished that *'Astrophel and Stella'* had never 
been written, as soon as he discovered that Stella was a 
married woman. But, obscure as the circumstances of 
this celebrated love afiair are, we must judge them im- 
partially, and by the standard of the times. To his 
•contemporaries the sonnets written to Penelope Eich 
only increased their respect for Sidney's character. In 
the most grave and public estimates of his career, this 
passion is openly mentioned as one of the most interest- 
ing of its events. A severe moralist, in 1591, summed up 
the cycle df sonnets as a work of which '* the argument 
is cruel chastity, the prologue hope, the epilogue de- 
spair." It is impossible to put the matter more neatly 
in a nutshell. Penelope Devereux was twelve and Sid- 
ney twenty when they first met, and there is some- 
thing almost ridiculous in the poet's apology for his 
stupidity in not falling in love at first sight. **I saw 
And liked," he says ; **I liked, but loved not." But the 
Earl of Essex had not only determined on a match, but 
I think a hint on this subject had been given to Languet, 
who begins in the Autumn of 1575 to urge marriage on 
Philip Sidney in almost the very terms which Shake- 
speare uses in his opening sonnets. But we find Sidney 
almost restive in reply ; 4ie has no thought of mar- 
riage, or even of betrothal ; and Penelope probably did 
not cross his thoughts until, in September, 1576, her 
father, in dying, desired that she and Sidney should be 
matched. In December their betrothal is still only 
talked about In March, 1580, nearly four years later, 
we begin to hear of Lord Bobert Bich as a suitor to 
Penelope Devereux. Six months pass, and Sidney makes 
no sign ; in September, 1580, she becomes Penelope 
I^ch. At that time Sidney was at Wilton, composing 
the ** Arcadia," and there is no evidence to show that he 
was in the least perturbed in spirit. Some writers say : 
** To Sidney the news of the marriage was terrible "; but 
they base this statement on expressions in poems, the 
dates of which are mere conjecture. Early in 1581 Sid- 
ney came up to London again as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and then, and not until then, apparently, he heard 
of Stella's miserable existence with her worthless hus- 
band. His first expression would be, perhaps, the scoff- 
ing sonnet, **Eich fools there be." He would then 
meet Penelope Bich, for the first time since many years, 
and would find the child of twelve developed into the 
very beautiful woman of eighteen. Then he would real- 
ize what it was that he had lost, and the ** Astrophel and 
Stella " would be the record of a turbulent emotion, in . 



which pique and disappointment would have no small 
part. This record would occupy, perhaps, the remainder 
of 1581. lie incident was closed, I cannot doubt, he- 
fore Sidney^went to the Netherlands early in 1582. A few 
months later he was married to the wife with whom he 
lived quietly, and in whose arms he died. It is evident 
that several elements besides infatuated passion were 
mingled with the worship of Stella. If it be not unkind 
to say so, the desire of rivaling Petrarch in his praise of 
Laura, and still more Surrey in his praise of Gerald ine, 
was a very considerable bellows to the flame. As a piece 
of history, there seems all reason to believe that the 
facts are summed up in this stanza from the eleTenth 
song : 

" SteJla. Peace I I think that some g^ive ear; 

Gome no more lest I get anger 1 
Aslrophd, Bliss, I will my bliss forbear. 

Fearing, Sweet, you to endanger ; 

But my soul shall harbor there.*' 

If to say that it does not appear that I'eiernel/iminin 
took any great part in Sidney's busy life be a panidox, it 
is none the less in accordance with evidence. We are 
quaintly told that many noble ladies ''ventured, so £ar 
as modesty would permit, to signify their affections unto 
him," but their advances were courteously declined. 
He married at twenty-eight, and was a husband, as one 
of his earliest biographers tells us, ''exemplary to all 
gentlemen." It was, indeed, in the ranks of friendship 
much rather than in those of love that Sidney, despite 
his sonnets, seems to have been eminent He had an 
extraordinary power of attracting, and, what is not 
always found in the same nature, of returning affection. 
As an example of the former, the correspondence of Hu- 
bert Languet remains to us. Languet, at the age of 
fifty-four, met Sidney, just eighteen, at Frankfort, and a 
friendship began which lasted until Languet died. His 
letters to Sidney are like none that I remember except 
those of Gray to Bonstetten ; the relation between the 
men was somewhat analogous — the worn and weary 
student of life and books watching the young and bril- 
liant creature which has swum into his ken, and guard- 
ing it with an almost motherly anxiety. Sidney, in Lis 
replies, is always respectful, affectionate, assiduous, btit» 
as usual in such cases, the strong feeling ia all with the 
older man. It was a more equal emotion which pre- 
sided over his friendship with Fulk Greville and Edward 
Dyer. There is no such touching trinity in all the 
annals of comradeship. From childhood to the grave of 
Sidney, where the survivors bore the pall above his 
body, these three held together without a single flnw in 
their loyalty, through all the vicissitudes of life. 

" Welcome my two to me, 

The number best belovM ; 
WItliln my heart you be 

In friendship unremovM. 
Join heart and hand, so let it be ; 
Make but one mind in bodies three.** 

So he says, nnd, for fear there should be any doubt about 
the three, his autograph of the poem bears the initials 
in the margin, E. D., F. Q., P. S. Over and over he 
repeats this declaration of fidelity ; and the two who 
outlived him repaid him with their fullest loyalty. 

Dyer and Greville were poets like himself, and almost 
the only reference to the famous Areopag^ includes 
their names. He says : 

«* Well was I, while under shade lOQ I p 
Oaten reeds me music made ; O 

Striving with my mates in song. 
Mixing truth our songs among,^ 
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and presently the margin says, ** Sir Ed. D. and Mr. 
F. G.** The Areopagns finds its niche in every hand- 
book of literature, but it is noticeable that we know 
extremely little about it. 

The years 1578 and 1679 were quiet ones in Sidney's 
career, and they mark his first serious attention to litera- 
ture. His masque of ** The Lady of the May " belongs 
to May, 1578, and is even below what men like Gascoigne 
and Churchyard had been producing. The moment was 
a critical one in English poetry. The hour was darkest 
just before the dawn, and, though England was full of 
boys of genius, there was only one living poet of recog- 
nized position — namely, Sackville, who had long ceased 
to write. Everything seemed dead ; Spenser, writing to 
Cambridge from London, could hear of no new books 
except ** The School of Abuse." For some reason or an- 
other, all lovers of literature, all the young men who 
desired to excel and had not found a voice, looked to 
Sidney as the pioneer who should open a way into the 
kingdom of poetry. This is the secret of Sidney's extra- 
ordinary interest to the poefical student ; he is the leader 
of the Elizabethan chorus, elected by popular acclaim to 
point the way for Spenser and Marlowe and Shakespeare. 
Very hard things have been said about the affectation of 
his earliest efforts, and the lovers of Sidney have tried, 
as we have seen, to evade the facts as regards his leader- 
ship of the Areopagus. But something may be said to 
justify action, the responsibility of which must remain 
on his head. 

In the very midst of the Areopagus period there ap- 
peared ** The Shepheard's Calendar," with its pretty, 
timid tidplets of dedication to Sidney. All through 1580 
Spenser, as much the greater poet ps Sidney was the 
greater man, was breaking away from xhe bondage of his 
friend, while Sidney was still pursuing the vain attempt, 
AS the asclepiads and anacreontics of the "Arcadia" are 
enough to prove. But, indeed, that famous pastoral is, 
in a certain sense, one of the most interesting books that 
ever were published ; in the eyes of the literary historian 
it is a belvedere from which he looks up and down the 
whole range of English literature. It is the great transi- 
tional or probationary book, in which the old is passing 
away and the new is coming in. In verse it contains 
specimens of all the styles then fashionable, or defunct, 
or about to come into vogue. There are the quantita- 
tive failures of the Areopagus ; there are long swinging 
pieces in the Golding or Turberville manner ; there are 
sextains and sonnets in the new Italian fashion ; there are 
rhyming dialogues, octosyllabics in the form that Green 
and his friends were to adopt, all meeting in the verse- 
divisions of the *' Arcadia." The prose bears the same 
transitional character, except that it leans more to one 
model, and is less original. 

If the ** Astrophel and Stella " belongs entirely to 1581, 
as has been generally admited until lately, it marks a 
farther advance in Sidney's power. V^y little of the 
verse in the ''Arcadia" is even tolerable ; the latest and 
the most indulgent of the critics of Sidney's poetry 
admits that here he is "undeniably dry and ai-tificial." 
There is in this fact an important element of internal 
-evidence to rebut the notion that much of "Astrophel 
and SteUa " belongs to a period earlier than Lady Pene- 
lope Rich's marriage. 

If it had been so, there would have been a sensible in- 
congruity between the style of the various sonnets, as 
there is between that of the earlier and later sections of 
the verse in the "Arcadia." But no such incongruity 
can be discovered. The sonnets of the "Astrophel and 
fltella" differ very siagularly in merit, but they are writ- 



ten in the same mode. Mrs. Ward has claimed that the 
cycle is second as a series of sonnets only to Shake- 
speare's. She speaks, of course, of Elizabethan competi- 
tors only; but it is no very great praise to say that the 
"Astrophel and Stella" is better than "Delia" or 
" Idea " or " Fidessa." The Elizabethans loved to com- 
pose cycles of sonnets, repertories of affected and often 
very careless work, in which only one or two pieces pos- 
sess lasting merit. Sidney did better than this ; of his 
one hundred and ten there are, perhaps, fifteen that are 
very good. Charles Lamb admitted twelve into his selec- 
tion of the best ; Mrs. Ward quotes twenty-three, but 
amongst her favorites there are several which evidently 
owe their admission only to a happy phrase or a touch 
of natural feeling. By far the best are the two most 
famous — the one to the Moon, and the other to Sleep. 
It is strange that Lamb did not happen to light on the 
following sonnet, one which admirably exemplifies the 
qualities he claims for Sidney's poetry, the swift and 
gallant run of the verses, the full, material and circum- 
stantial color : 

"In ght! unhappy word— me, I might, 

Anu then would not, or could not, see my bliss ; 

Till now, wrapped in a most Infernal nigkt, 

I find how heavenly day, wretch I I did miss. 

Heart, rend thyself, thou dost thyself but right ; 

No lovely Paris made thy Helen his ; 

No force, no fraud, robb*d thee of thy delight, 

Nor fortune of thy fortune author is; 

But to myself myself did give the blow. 

While too much wit, forsooth, so troubled me, 

That I respects for both our sakes must show; 

And yet could not, by rising morn, foresee 
How fair a day was near ; O punished eyes, 
That I had been more foolish or more wise." 

This is astonishingly like Shakespeare, and it was writ- 
ten when Shakespeare was a lad of seventeen. 

Still better than puy but the very best passages in the 
"Astrophel and Ste]Ia"are the occasional verses first 
printed in 1598 as an appendix to the " Arcadia." These 
are, doubtless, mainly later than the Stella cycle ; and 
here we have Sidney at his highest as a poet. They con* 
tain the lovely ode "Philomela"; aad "The Dirge," 
Sidney's finest lyric, isolated from the rest of his verse aa 
strangely as Raleigh's "Pilgrimage " is from the rest of 
his. In the same category I would place the two pas- 
torals addressed to Dyer and Greville. 

It is difficult, however, to date any of Sidney's poems 
later than 1582, and during the last four years of his 
short life he seems to have been silent He died, as a 
poet, at twenty-eight, younger than Shelley or Collins. 
He was eminently an "inheritor of unfulfilled renown," 
and yet it is very hard to tell whether he would ever have 
come back to literature from diplomacy and swordcraft. 
His poetry was but an accident of his leisure. So uni> 
versally gifted a man, in that age, was bound to write 
verses, and, being Sidney, we may say, was bound to 
write them well. But we have only to compare his work 
with that of Spenser to see the dififerenoe between the 
most brilliant amateur and the artist who made verse the 
sole business of his life. 

To us, perhaps, in summing up, Sidney is most inter, 
esting as a radiating centre of sympathy, intelligence, 
brightness. He was singularly modem, a little ahead of 
every one else about him, full of ideas and wishes, which 
he strewed around to fructify when he himself was dead. 
As a great author, surely, we must never venture to re- 
gard him. The positive merit of the bulk of his writings 
is almost pathetically inadequate to any excess of praise. 
Even Lamb, perhaps, in his generous indolgenoe, says a 
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little too mucb. Yet it would be an error to overlook the 
original flavor or perfume which gives a charm to his 
work, even where it is a little thin and uninteresting. 



best, clarified from their author^s occasional afifectation 
and triviality ; and this essay seems to hold a middle 
position between his verse and prose. After 300 years. 
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There is always to be found in it the '* Sidneian sweet* 
ness," the purity, the grace of thought In the beautiful 
** Apology for Poetry " we see these qualities at their 



however, Sir Philip Sidney has become more imporiaiii 
to us than his poetiy. We perceive that he was one of 
the most^fted and engaging persons that ever lived 
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HIS BANNER OVER ME. 

Bt Fannie Atmab Mathews (Authob of " Dilettante Days ") and N. C. Hastin(mu 
*He brought mo to the banqueting house, and his banner over me was Love."— Solomon's Bono ii. 4. 

PART n.— CHAPTER XI. 

— ''Confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ." —OOieUo. 




marriDg. 



EBY ofteD, of late, I 
bsye wondered hovr 
long this life of ours 
is meant to last. 
There is aconfnsion 
of ideas in my mind 
— not infrequent 
among the phases 
of human nnder* 
standing — regard- 
ing destiny and free 
-will — God's mak- 
ing, and my own 
I wonder for how 
many months or years Theo 
Sarelle and I are foreordained 
to drag this chain — ^how long I 
am to live this marriage lie, 
haling myself and him and that 
other man, to whom I have said 
— •• I love yon ;" I wonder how 
long he can bear it — my hus- 
band, among whose gifts the 
power to endure patiently never 
seemed to he numbered — whose 
self-control I used to think a 
mere fitful struggle, beginning 
and ending in weakness. It is 
impossible that he can bear the chafing of this false 
bond of ours through many years and not learn to loathe 
it ; and when I have grown hateful to him, and the last 
bit of love, that mad folly of his, pursued in such fierce 

haate, has quite died oat 

Why is this thought such a torment to me ? Because I 
haTO been hungry for love all my life, I suppose ; it is 
bom in me, this vehement craving for devotion, and his 
was Tcry sweet once — ^ther^ is a precious savor in it still, 
that, having once tasted, I cannot live and miss. His love 
was a tyranny, and I hated it — I thought — and yet I 
should go mad, I believe now, if I looked up in his blue 
eyes and saw them cold to me — if ever I could feel his 
hand touch mine with a quiet pulse and a friendly press- 
ure, or pass him, and know that his heart gave no fiercer 
throb because my skirts brushed by, and my breath for 
an instant was in the air he breathed* It is not jealousy, 
I tell myself —I know bitterly well that I do not love him 
— that I never really did ; and yet to see him slip away 
little by little, day after day, putting further back into the 
lifeless past that image of the Nannie whom he wooed so 
madly in the midsummer weather — to watch another 
woman's hand reaching toward my place, even though I 
myself have left it empty — it is not jealousy — what is it, 
O women ,who know your own hearts f Can you guess 
at minef 

Ohallis Auburn's card and a basket of violets came to 
me in the course of that day, and in the evening, juat after 
Tbeo has gone out, he appears in his own proper person. 
Vol.. XXII. ITOb 5.~23, 



He is not reproachful — he never is ; he is sorry that' I 
missed hearing a certain sonata which Rubinstein played 
superbly last night— I may never have a chance of hear- 
ing that particular one under such auspices Dgain. For the 
rest — Challis knows my moods ; and there he stops gently, 
as one who dismisses the subject I am inclined to scold 
myself, however, being a little sorry that I staid at home; 
and then OballiB's very forbearance always gives me a 
guilty sensation ; I feel ashamed of myself, like a child 
who has been atrociously naughty, and is forgiven la 
silence by the superior powers. 

**If I am ever given twenty-four hours to change my 
mind in, I'm sure to do it twenty times at least," I say, 
penitently. <*I think I like best to do everything in an 
impromptu fashion, before I can stop to consider whether 
I vxmt to do it or not." 

*' Then, if I were to ask you to go out this evening, I 
should be tolerably likely to prevail ?" says Oballis, smil- 
ing. "I won't give you ten minutes to think over the 
weighty question, Nannie." 

" Won't you ? then I must be taken, I suppose." I start 
up, not unwillingly at all "And don't ask me where I 
^ant to go, please ; I like everything settled for me." 

'*I shall only ask you to get ready," he says; and I 
disappear obediently to the request. 

It is exactly like one of the old nights long ag6— Ohal- 
lis and I out together in the half-deserted streets, in the 
fitful gaslight, with the cold, frosty stars overhead, and the 
sharp night-air sweeping by, and my hand warm and sale 
in his arm. I remember the last time that we went so ; I 
remember the crowd at the Academy, and the opera w<s 
heard, and Gerster's songs, and the dress I wore, and the 
scent of the flowers in my bouquet — I remember tba 
supper afterward, and what we talked about, and what 
he said, and the drive home — it all comes back to me— 
like this, and how unlike t I want to play at being thai 
same girl again to-night— I can cheat m^ fancy here^ t<m 
the streets and the lights, and the stars up there in 
heaven are all just as of old— there is no trace of The» 
Surelle*s presence out here in the frosty dark. 

"I'm sorry there is no music for you to hear to- 
night,^8ays Challis. "Steinway Hall is closed ; what d« 
you say to Wallack's, Nannie ? I think there is nothing 
worth seeing at the other theatres." 

"I don't know; I'm entirely at your disposal this 
evening, )^r. Auburn." 

"Then it' shall be Wallack's; one is always safe -in 
dropping in there." 

I don't care very much where he takes me ; one place is 
as good as another for my, mood just now. So we croas 
the wide, windy square to WoUaok'JB, and go in, too late 
to find any crowd in the lobby ; the act-drop has rises 
on the second act of "Money," as we ascend to an up- 
per box. . I have seen "Money" twice or thrice in my 
life, and feel no very enthusiastic interest in the fortunes 
of Evelyn, even when held up to my contemplation by 
the immortal Lester himself ; I like to lean back in xof 
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obair and look dreamilj around the bright, warm semi- 
oirela of the house, and catch now and then a speech from 
the actors who flit and change places in the glow of lights 
on the stage, playing at their unreal game of cross pur- 
poses ; listening to Cballis all the time, with a lazy inter- 
est in his theme, and as serene an enjoyment of my own 
position. It is so strong a temptation to my nature, to 
be drifted by the tides of circumstance and some one 
else's will ; to fold my hands and forget past and future, 
and just to rest idly in a present that has no pains and 
calls for no effort— and this present is so quiet, and his 
touch so lalliDg, and his Toice has such a strange, 
dreamy influence over my nerves, that I think nothing 
could jar them discordantly while he is by. 
* So I hare thought : but, looking down into the par- 
quet ten minutes later, and listlessly following the lines 
of faces with my eyes, I come to one figure in its turn« 
the sight of which sends all the blood to my heart in 
one mighty waye, and brings me straight upright in my 
chair, shocked Into life again. It is not a face that I 
see — only a man*s broad shoulders — a sealskin coat folded 
over the back of his chair, a dark head turned away from 
me, ail he speaks to the woman beside him, and the line 
of forehead and cheek, and the end of a brown mustache 
— that is all, and enough. I am no more startled or con- 
yinced the next minute, when he straightens himself and 
looks back at the stage again, and I see the square-cut, 
straight profile, the level brows and the wide blue eyes 
of Golonel Theo Surelle. 

And the woman with him ?— It is Miss Ashetoo, of 
: coarse ; I know that pale*blu6 evening bonnet, with the 
blush roses, and the pearl opera>g]ass^ half raised, in one 
smoothly gloved hand, even before my husband's change 
of position lets me see her face. What a happy face it is 
to-night 1 Adda has her heart's desire, and it is no cun- 
ning bit of acting that makes her black eyes laugh so, 
and her smiling month grow almost sweek They are 
alone together, the two ; neither Mrs. Asheton nor any 
other relatives are de trqp for her peace and enjoyment ; 
for once— for the Tery first time, so far as I know, amoe I 
met Theo Surelle in Oatskill, Dalle is alone with him, 
with the prospect before her of three or fopr hours* calm, 
uninterrupted Ute-d^Ute, What is she saying, I wonder ? 
how does she improve the moments so surely numbered ? 
I can almost guess, as I look down — I know her so well — 
and I can guesf what he is thinking, with that vague, 
faint smile liftiog the comers of his mouth, and the lonely 
look quite unchanged in his eyes all the while. Adele 
cannot wipe out one year's ingrained consciousness, 
charm she never so wisely. 

*' Whom do yon recognize, Nannie ?*' asks Ohallis, lean- 
ing over my chair. He sees and knows as well as I da I 
follow his eyes straight down to the two parquet chairs 
in the fourth row ; but he makes me say the words^I 
know that while I pronounce them : 

*«Oolooel Surelle and Miss Asheton, I think. I can't 
see very distinctly at this distance." 

••Allow me," he says, arraoging his glass to the proper 
focus, and handing it to me. I thank him, indifferently, 
raise it to my eyes, and bring those two faces close to 
mine— close enough to see his lips moving fast as he 
speaks to her, and to trace the very lines of the frown 
kiMtting his forehead. There I I have seen enough ; he 
knows that as well as need be. 

" I had observed th^m some minutes ago," he remarks, 
quietly, taking the glass from my hand ; *• but I couldn't 
be certain of Colonel Surelle's face ; I know it so little. 
Did you know— but I need not ask : I see you were not 
prepared for this." 



**I am as entirely ignorant of Oolonel Surelle's move- 
ments as ^a is of mine," I aaswer, with a laugh, leaniog 
back behind the curtains of the box again. I don't oara 
what I say to Ohallis just now ; perhaps he is oonsoions of 
it, as he goes on : 

*'I could not avoid seeing that, some little time ago, 
Nannie; perhaps " 

** Well ?" I say, impatiently, as he stops short 

" Pardon, ma petite; I have no right to finish what I for- 
got myself so far as to begin." 

** What do you mean ? Ton were going to saj some- 
thing—I want to hear it Tell me I" 

'•Perhaps," he says, obeying me, "it is far better thst 
you should remain in ignorance of your husband's move- 
ments, Nannie." 

'•I am likely to do so, fortunately," I laugh. I am 
opening and shutting my fan and twisting it about in my 
hands, and do not know it, until the pearl sticks snap in 
twa 

•' How awkward of me I I believe I must be nervous 
to-night— thanks," as he relieves me of the fragments and 
puts them in his pocket I feel my cheeks hotter than 
live coals. I am nervous, or why should I be so absurdly 
moved by the sight of Theo at Delle Asheton's side down 
there? 

•• What a briUiant face Miss Asheton has I" Ohallis ss^s. 
looking down at her intently. 

••Very I Adele is charmingly pretty, I think.** 

•• Do you believe in the science of physiognomy, Nan- 
nie ?" he asks, returning from the contemplation of her 
to me. 

•• No— not as hdd down in Lavater ; nevertheless, I think 
people's faces are generally to be taken on trusty by any 
one who has eyes to read them." 

'•I agree with you. I've had it oddly proven to me 
now and then, and in no case more strongly than in Ool- 
onel Surelle's," he remarks, glancing toward the parquet 
again. ^'I believe in atmospheres, you know, as well as 
in faces, and his struck me forcibly when we met that 
evening at Delmonico's. I dismissed my impressions as 
mere fancy, but they were so speedily confirmed by what I 
heard, and what I saw, directly and indirectly, that I was 
obliged to credit them. I have heard from a good nuuiv 
sources what I could wish not to believe^ what I fear is 
indisputable." 

••What do you mean?" 

•* Merely that your husband's reputation is by no means 
a secret to be whispered in the byways ; it is pretty thor- 
oughly known and spoken of by men of the world. I have 
no right to Kay more, Nannie." 

••Tou have a perfect right to repeat what is so freelj 
discussed abroad, I should say," I answer. He looks 
down, with his eyebrows lifted. 

••It is scarcely for you to hear, dearest** 

••Supposing I want to hear it 1 Ido want ta If it is 
no longer whispered in the byways," I say — breaking into 
a scornful laugh— •• it will probably come to my ears 
sooner or later; and I'm curious — I choose to hear it 
now I" 

I lean back and look at him, as he hesitates ; the inde- 
cision lasts only a minute. 

•* It might come to you more roughly than from me^*' he 
says, his eyes wandering away to the old durection and the 
haughty face down there. ''It is simply thi% Nannie: 
that Oolonel Surelle is a man whose life was formed, and 
whose habits and connections confirmed, before he ever 
saw you ; and it is not and oonld not be in the power of 
any woman to change them. He has the viess ss weU as 
the arrogance of his classy and I hare lived among 
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^othera men. aud know them. It is impossible, in the 
Tery nature of things, that they should be greatly different 
irom what they are." 

I could not look away from him now if I died. I am 
4Uigr7 at myself for listening to what I hate him for say- 
ing, bat it is not in my power to move my eyes from his, 
•or to speak the single word that should silence him. 

** Colonel Surelle is neither snfficiently fastidious nor 
snfBoientlj refined in his instincts— I leave moral obliga- 
tions out of the question — to keep his life pure for his 
own sake, or any one's, after the first flush of novelty is 
oyer. It is unfortunately trne, Nannie, that his life has 
Always been a lawless one, and is so still. I need say no 
more ; you can scarcely expect me to insult your ears with 
'details that, I regret to say, I have heard from more than 
'One source, and cannot affect to question." 

"You havo^aid quite enoogh," I Ray, folding my hands 
one OTer the other— how they tremble I— but my voice is 
as superbly, scomf ally indifferent as I wish it to be — as I 
am sure my face is. ''There's a curious sameness and 
monotony in these on dits that men circulate about each 
•other. I've heard precisely the same verdict passed before, 
^o yon know, on half the men of my acquaintance ?" 

*'The type of man which Golonel Surelle represents is, 
nmfortnnately a common one," remarks Challis, with cool 
contempt He pursues the subject no further; perhaps 
lie thinks that be has said enoagh already. And I lean my 
vm on the railing of the box, and look steadily out at 
the stage — at the black figures of men, and the gay-colored 
toilets of women, moving to and fro, senselessly to me, 
and saylag — what ? a jargon of meaningless words. I 
hear nothing that carries the faintest significance to my 
%iaui. Look where I will, I see only one man, one woman 
— ^two faces side by side. The only sentence that lingers 
en my ears is a broken one — " to keep his life pure for his 
ewn sake, or any one's, after the first flush of novelty is 
over." The first flush of novelty — ay, it has been short- 
lived, indeed, if this is the sign of its fading I I suppose 
it was only a short insanity ; I have read and heard of 
many such another, aud why should it not fall to my share 
'to kindle a brief, hot flame in one man's heart— to see it 
rage fiercely for a while and then flicker down to ashes 
-again ? And yet— I remember certain tones of last night, 
-and the magnetism of a touch that surely has not grown 
eold or careless. 

••Are you dreoming, ma petite f* 

Challis touches my hand lightly with the opera-glass, 
"ttid I start, and then turn lazily round. 

••Dreaming ? no ; I was absorbed In the mazes of that 
Homan's toilet 1 wonder if it is a genuine Worth ?" 

••That woman?" 

••That particular one who is playing Oeorgina Vesey ; 
"iin't it an exquisite shade ?— the dress, I mean. Ton used 
to be an admirable critic in the matter of women's para- 
Itherualia." 

•*I am eritical still —of one woman's," he says, smiling. 
•*8t)e should never wear red roses if I were her dictator." 

•* Ton mean this ?" I put my hand up hastily to the 
"flower in my hair, and laugh, with a flushing cheek. •• I 
remember your penchant for white roses and violets ; it is 
an ag^ since I've worn them." 

••There is such a strong significance in certain flowers 
-ia my mind, and those scarlet roses convey, if not a dis- 
agreeable one, at least one that I dislike in connection with 
yoQ. Have you lost your old love for violets, Nannie ?" 

•* No ; nobody has given them to me since — then," I 
'Answer, with a faint hesitation. Ohallis's half- vailed eyes 
glance under their lashes at the diamonds in my ears and 
"^UDODg the laces at my throat 



''He can give you something better than poor little * 
Spring flowers, Nannie." 

•' Don't 1" I cry, turning on him with a flash of anger. 
*• Ton torment me I Ton know I hate those things ; I'd 
sink every one of them, and all that he ever gave me in 
his life, to the bottom of the sea, just to have one of those 
violets fresh again I" 

•• Can no others ever be so sweet, Nannie ?" he whispers, 
leaning nearer to me. Thare is a future— possible even 
yet — tliat could wipe out all the past, even this, dearest l" 
Where is the mist now in his gray-blue eyes ?— cleared 
away as I never saw it, by a flash of something as bright 
and quick and strong as Summer lightning, and as instun* 
taneous. It is gone while I am wondering at the revela* 
tion, and the long lashes droop over the old look again, 
doubly tender. 

•• The future I— I never think of it Hush I" I say, feel- 
ing my own voice unsteady, I oannot tell why ; •• I want 
to hear what they are saying on the stage 1" 

They are saying the last lines of the play, whereof I have 
heard, I confess, not one solitary word. Alfred and Claras 
Blount and Georgina, Oravee and Lady FranJdin^ pair off 
becomingly, and bear the burden of the concluding senti* 
ment, like a catch, among them ; the dusty red curtain 
unrolls slowly, and the parquet is astir and bristling 
with masculine arms, struggling into their respective over- 
coats. Miss Asheton stands up, while her escort Uys her 
Cdshmere over her shoulders ; I watch him put her opera- 
glass in his pocket, stoop to pick up something that she 
has dropped, and move slowly out into the aisle, his fnU 
face turned straight toward me, and his frowning blue 
eyes staring over the heads of the crowd. There is a dis- 
tinct and splendid personality about Theo Surelle thai 
overshadows and pales the men around him ; a mere ema- 
nation of physical perfection, perhaps — an intense vitality 
that is for ever giving itself out; but his very oontad 
seemed to warm and rest me once— I think it could do so 
still, if only I might stand in Delle's place just now, and 
feci my hand lost and hidden away inside his big arm, and 
my cheek brushing the soft fur of his sleeve ! 

Will he see me ? No ; the two figures fall in with the 
crowd, their faces turned to the door. Challis touches my 
arm, and we go out with the rest Something has come 
over the night — it is colder, I think, and though the stars 
are sown thick overhead, the black sky has an awful look 
in its depth and darkness. lam more foolish than a child* 
I am afraid and lonely out here in the cold streets at mid> 
night with Challis Auburn. I want to be at home, in the 
light and glow and fragrance, with the red fire flickering 
and throbbing like a live thing in the grate, and my old 
soft wrapper clinging round me, and my hair hanging 
loose, as I sit and watch the shadows, and listen— listen 
to hear him coming home from Delle Asheton I 

Challis left me at the parlor-door, with a kiss on my 
bare hand — a light, light kiss, that oould not bum as some 
touches from warmer lips have done ; but when the door 
was dosed, I hurried to snatch up the glass of ioe-water 
that some one had left on the table, and wet my lace 
handkerchief^ and rubbed and rubbed the place, till my 
hand was red and sore with the fierce purification. It 
was the hand that wore Theo's wedding-ring ; the one I 
had laid on his shoulder the other night, when I gave him 
back myself again, and he put the gift from him— ay, I 
remembered that I It was easier than before, now *< when 
the first flush of novelty " had passed its ripeness ; pas- 
sion had grown chilly and tured, though pride— the South- 
em man's pride — would cling hard for a while yet I 
laughed at it, m I stood np there, with my own prida 
tearing me like the seven devils in the Wtt«an of Magdala. 
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Set the one against the other, Theo Snrelle — and wait 

and see 1 

«*«««♦ 

We breakfasted alone in my parlor ; there we met next 
morning, as the olook was striking hall-past nine, I emerg- 
ing from my own room to find Theo staring out of the 
window with his hands in his pockets. 

** It*s late, isn't it ? Tou must exonse me, I slept a lit- 
tle bit too long this morning, for I was tired ; I went oat 
last night/' 

He was placing a chair for me as I said thii, and he 
started— at least his head turned sharply, and the ready 
frown lowered his eyebrows. 

*• Where did yon go ?" 

" To the theatre. Do jon mean to which one ? Wal- 
laok's ; it was horribly stupid, but Mr. Anbum came so 
late that we had scarcely any choice of what to see." 

''Yon went with him?*^ Theo says, leaning on his own 
chair instead of sitting down at once. 

** Yes," I answer, carelessly, raising my eyebrows a little 
at the question, 

" What part of the house were you in ? I was there. 
I didn't see yon." 

«• Indeed ? We were in an upper box, on the left-hand 
' aide, I think. Will yon haTC cofifee ?" I ask, politely, and 
utterly unruffled. Vie stolen a leaf out of Delle's book, 
I think, for the improvement of my manners. "What 
can I help you to ?" after a pause, as Theo makes no an- 
swer at all to the first question. 

"You can — Nannie, will you give me one thing?" he 
breaks out fiercely — " give me a promiM — say that you 
won't go out again with that man T' 

" Colonel Surelle, you are dreaming I If I made such 
a promise," I say, laughing under the very fire of his pas- 
sionate eyes, **I should be obliged to break it within a 
week. Pray don't ask anything so absurd 1" 

" I don't imagine," he says, turning away, and gnawing 
bis lip in till it bleeds, " that pity or regard for me could 
move you to give it ; I don't ask it in selfishness. I've 
given you freedom from any claims or entreaties of mine 
for ever, and whatever happens, whatever I hear or see— 
if God Almighty told me a different story— I'd believe in 
you and rest my faith on you in this world and the next. 
It*s to keep your name from other people's handling, and 
bush this deuced gossip of sociefy, that soils whatever it 
touches. Nannie^ won't you listen to me ? I don't ask it 
for my own sake— that's past V 

He comes back to me^ and bends eagerly over my 
chair ; pleading, not for love's sake^ or his own— just to 
save his good old name from my recklees hands. I lean 
back, and look up at him with that laugh on my lips stUl 
— understanding him to the utmost, as I think. 

" I am listening, but your argument is an unfortunate 
one. I'm supremely indiflisrent to the gossip of society ; 
and if I were not, I fail to see why it should meddle any 
more with the fact of my accepting attentions from Mr. 
Auburn than with your offering similar ones to Miss 
Ashetoo." 

The shot seems to strike harmlessly. Colonel Snrelle 
looks neither astonished nor disconcerted at this charge, 
which I have made with smiling indifference. 

"I have never offered any to Miss Asheton," he merely 
says, bluntly, "beyond escorting her to the theatre last 
night, at her own special request I happened to meet her 
yesterday afternoon, and she asked me to take her in place 
of some one — Frank Eandal], I think— who had disap- 
pointed her." 

** It's perfectly immaterial to me why you went," I inter- 
rupt. '* There Is no reason that I know why you should 



not go out with whom you pleascb nor why I shostf refuse 
invitations which it gives me particular pleasure to accept" 
"At all events, you will accept tbem," be saysy with 
smothered passion. 

"I certainly mean to — so long as they do please me." 
He walks away, silently intent, I think, on mastering 
the temper which has been more used to sweep opposition 
before it than to crouch dumbly under the pressure of 
restraint For some minutes I handle the spoon in my 
coffee-cup with a pretense of using it, then I glsnoe up 
carelessly and address him : 

'* Won't you sit down ? Everything will be quite oold." 
"Excuse me, I am going out ; I don't want anything," 
he says, rapidly, and walks to the door. I never turn my 
head, though he lingers a minute as if expecting some- 
thing. I sit like a statue at the head of the table till he 
is fairly gone. 

CHAPTER xn. 
** Mine eyes were blinded— thy words were few.**— jtfits Muiock, 

CoiiONEL SuBBiiiiB uttcrcd no more protests — ^in ^t, for 
the next two weeks he left me pretty thoroughly to my- 
self. We met with cool politeness and a ceremonious 
interchange of greetings, first decently vailing the impa> 
tient intolerance on either side ; aparik, we went each on 
our separate ways unquestioned, I, down the path where 
Challis Auburn was leading me, and h o I guessed, not 
dimly, where his steps tended. There was some one ai 
my side not slow to catch up the hints and whisptfs rife 
among men ; somebody who could fill up the blank pages- 
of my hnsband's daily life for me, and paint with half 
a dozen words more, sometimes, than I cared to see. And 
what Challis Auburn only hinted my own sharpened sense 
discovered in detail ; my eyes seemed quickened now for 
a thousand little things never seen before. I found myself 
watching his words and changes of face, bis goings-oui 
and comings*in, and building up all sorts of hateful speen* 
lations upon them, that never wanted for confirmation. 
There were others besides Challis who were ready to give 
it ; had not Bob Asheton told his mother that he believed 
Theo Surelle was going to the devil faster than before he 
was married ? and in case I should not hear this frank 
opinion resulting from Bob's personal observation, waa 
there not Adele, ready, like a true friend, to impart it to 
me ? She was so pained to see the change in the colonel ; 
of course she had always known, what she supposed dear 
Nan must have been aware of too, that- be was dreadfully 
fast before his engagement ; but then men do reform some- 
times for the woman's sake — at least you bear of snob 
cases ; she hoped, and so did every one who knew him, 
that Nannie would have infiuence enough to keep him per^ 
fectly steady— men were such strange creatures, though ;. 
it really seemed sometimes as if all their happiness lay in 
the struggle to gain an end, and when once that was won» 
good-by to the woman's power with it I 

"Of course, Nannie darling," she says, sweetly, "you 
understand my speaking so frankly ; the colonel is as old 
a friend as you are yourself, and I've always been inter^ 
ested in him, and so much more so now, since be manied . 
you, dearest ; and really, it pains me so, I can't tell you, 
when I see how completely he's fallen back into bis old 
ways. Jim De Forest tells me he has taken to gambling^ 
frightfully, and I know even kom what he says to me— 
Theo always made me a soit of confidante, more or less, 
you know, dear— that he's horribly reckless ; I deoUure my 
heart aches when I think of it And he spoke so beauti- 
fully of you the other night, Nan, dearest— saying what 
an injustice he had committed in marrymg you; for 
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of course he knows that I know all abont poor Ohallis.*' 
This is the fashion of Delle*s discourses, and do jou 
-think that I silence her? Not I! I laugh boldly at it all ; 
ehe noTer shaU know if my heart aches, at all events — 
'laugh at his beautiful speeches about dearest Nan, and 
liis confidences, and all the rest of it — and go home to 
tear open one of Ohallis Auburn's eight- paged letters, and 
suck the poison of it into my heart, with as wretched 
a knowledge of the deadly bane, and as bitter a reckless- 
oiesB of it, as ever guided the hand of a suicide. And I 
see Theo come in at dusk, stem and haggard, and feel my 
'heart freeze over at his reticent coldness— there are no 
more fierce confessions of weakness now— no more stmg* 
:gles of passion against restraint ; I sit opposite him at 
dinner, taking, as coldly as he gives them, the courtesies 
offered to me as to a stranger ; I sit mute and indifferent 
in the parlor as he goes out, hurrying, it seems, to escape 
the very atmosphere that I breathe ; I watch and listen 
for his coming home, or start up wild and wide awake 
at his tread in the room beyond, and see by the tiny face 
•of my watch in the firelight bow many hours past mid* 
night it has counted, and how near it is to morning. And 
day by day I think his face shows sterner and sharper 
hieroglyphs of a bad and bitter story ; the frown grows 
fixed between his straight eyebrows, and the look in his 
eyes now is alwltys the same — it makes me think of a line 

of Bossetti's : 

— " A memory all in vain. 
Stamped on the sight of lidless eyes in ?i^ ;** 

I watch even the splendor of color fading out, or I fancy 
it so, as want of rest and mad misuse of strength wear 
upon him little by little. Then I note the calm, assured 
fashion of Miss Asheton's communications ; she has this 
little speech of his to repeat, or that mood of his to chron- 
icle with a tender sigh — ** she is so sorry to see the colonel 
so low-spirited — have / noticed it ?"— what can I infer 
but a constant intercourse between them ? 

^Hm De Forest calls on me, of course, and says very little 
«bout my husband ; he has met Mr. Auburn, and is 
gloomy and reticent concerning him also. Jim always 
detested Ohallis ; in short, he doesn't amuse me, thongh 
he is quite as devoted as ever, in another way. I fancy 
that he looks a little askance at me, as I am sure some 
other people da Kate Bandall, for instance, turned a 
scared face on me when I mentioned Mr. Aubnm the other 
day, and dear, foolish Lottie colored up to her forehead. 
Why do I remember it 1 I try to laugh at them both, 
hot oh 1 the sting and angoish of the tears that crowd 
to my eyes, as the laugh dies miserably away on my 
lipsl 

Aunt May came in one morning when I was alone ; she 
had brought some work, and prepared to spend the day 
with me, a treat for which I used to be tbankfal, but 
everything is worn with a difference now. She found me 
writing, but I pushed the letter away and closed the secre- 
tary, shutting up in it a heap of Oballis's violet-scented, 
daintily written and femininely crossed sheets. 

"Don't let me interrupt your correspondence," she says, 
as I tnm the key. 

*' It isn't of any consequence. I was only playing at 
being bnsy, answering two or three people's stapid 
lettera** 

"Nannie, are you never busy in earnest?" asks my 
tout, a little reproachfully, looking at me as I fiing myself 
back on the leopard-skin of a big folding-chair — a very 
iHnstration of empty*hand d idleness. 

"Never I except when Satan finds a piece of mischief 
for me, and then I go at it with all my might-H»n 
omore." 



" Nannie, why do yon talk so, my child ?" 

It isn't with a commonplace significance that Aunt May 
makes this commonpLioe speech ; it is not ejaculatory, but 
a sober question pnt in sadnesb I can't bear sober or sad 
speeches any more, and I laugh at this one. 

"My dear Aunt May, because I feel so ; isn't that the 
best reason in the world ? The world is hollow, and my 
doll— like most other women's, so far as I can see — is 
stuffed with sawdnst I" 

Aunt May's neat work slides from her hands, and her 
eyes rest on me with such a suggestion of tears, that I feel 
that hateful choking in my throat too, laugh in as daring 
bravado as I wilL 

*<Is it so?" she says, pitifully. '< Nannie, I wish I 
did not believe in a grain of sincerity under this mood of 
yours I" 

'*My moods are sincerity itself — while they last; 
to-day "—I go on, rapidly — •• I'm in a state of violent dis- 
gust with all the machinery of existing things, myself in- 
cluded. I wish you would set me right t" 

" I would give almost anything in this world if I could t 
Will you let me try ?" she says, throwing her work aside. 
" Oome and put your head in my lap, Nannie, as yon used 
to, and tell me how all this machinery has gone wrong." 

How often I have yearned, with great pain and longing, 
to lay my head down there, "as I used to"! I would to 
God it had never had another resting-place! — never 
stronger or more selfish hands than Aunt May's to stroke 
down the hot forehead and close the eyes, weary with light 
and sore with crying I 

"I can't," I say, shaking my head, and choking down 
the desire to nestle there and cry now. "Ask the one 
who moved it first— not me/' 

"Are you sure," she says, very gently, "that you 
haven't meddled with His plan, Nannie ?" 

I bite my lips hard and stare at the fire. In the silence 
she watches me gravely, and waits, and presently she gees 
on again, coming nearw, so as to reach my hand. 

"I couldn't help seeing a month ago, Nannie, that your 
life was not as happy as I hoped it would be, and I 
cooldn't help guessing the reason, dear. If it is as I sup- 
pose and fear — if you have been made to feel that you 
acted unwisely and were mistaken in the step you took, 
you have as hard a cross to bear as ever woman couid carry; 
but Nannie — ^you don't carry it alone." 

I snatch my hand away ; strange I how every fibre in me 
aches to fiing myself into these kindly arms and sob out a 
child's confession once more^and how I wonld bite out 
my tongue rather than let it whisper the first word ! 

"Nannie," she says, after a minute, "will you let me 
speak very plainly to you ?" . 

"If you don't scold me. I've a guilty conscience, you 
know, and when people propose to speak plainly, or to 
have a 'serious talk,' I always look for a lecture on the 
horrors of— let me see— what are my besetting sins ? I was 
never quite sure of more than one." 

" I don't mean to scold you, Nannie, dear ; but I do 
want to talk seriously with you about Ohallis Aubnm." 

"Ton mean to 'set me up a glass,'" I say, laughing 
rather bitterly, "to show me the enormity of driving and 
walking and going to the theatre with another man, I 
suppose, while my husband is amusing himself with equal 
independence elsewhere. I know all that you can possibly 
say, my dear auntie ; married women should be circum- 
spect in their conduct, 'and friendship with any man besides 
your husband is a pitfall and a snare of the enemy. I 
don't dispute a syllable of it ; Tm perfectly aware of the 
atrocity of my performances." ' 

Aunt May looks at me— considering, I think, how far I 
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mo J be supposed lo mean what I say, under the mockery | 
of this manner. j 

«< Do jou ever realize the extent of the influence that 
man may have over yon, Nannie V* 

*<I realize most thoroughly that he is the only man 
I ever cared for sincerely in my life^" I break out, with 
passionate defiance. " Beyond that, I very seldom indulge 
in the Inxury of thinking about myself at all— it isn't 
a pleasant subject!" 

'<It is one that duty forces upon all of us," says my 
aunt, gravely. 

*• You know I never did my duty. I've a constitutional 
aversion to the word. It's no use, Aunt May 1" I cry, 
starting up. "You're very good, darling, and I'd listen 
to you sooner than to any woman living ; but good advice 
wa* always wasted on me, from my youth up, and just 
now I'm past praying for I" I say, with a little laugh. 
**'£phraim is joined to his idols'— which means that 
Kanoie Delamayne must go her ain gait." 

I put the whole subject by with these words, and Mrs. 
Elliott is the last woman in the world to insist upon it I 
have hurt her, I suppose ; I am sorry, but I cannot sit 
down and be anatomized, even by her, *< to see what breeds 
about my heart." So she never speaks to me of Obailis 
Auburn again, but I know what she thinks — I know what 
they all think of me— my friends, who have known a part, 
fit least, of the story of my life. / have thought the same 
of many a woman in my time, and said bittter things of 
them, too, such as are spoken boldly now when Theo Su- 
relic's wife is talked of. "Very pretty — man's style, yon 
know— but too fast A horrible flirt, and goes on disgrace- 
fully with that Mr. Auburn. Such a pity that Ck>lonel 
Snrelle ever married her I I dare say he's sorry enough, 
poor fellow I" 

I dare say so, indeed I 

CHAPTER Xia 

** Havb you heard the latest from the Hogen camps. 
Nan ?" 

"Not if it is anything startling," I reply to Miss Ashe- 
ton, who is paying calls with her sister-in-law. " Is Gusta 
engaged ?" 

"Good heavens, what an idea, Nannie! No; it's an 
Baster entertainment— a charity concert. Mrs. Hogen- 
Oarop kindly lends her parlors, and the public buy tickets, 
•o you and the colonel stand committed for a couple of 
dozen at least Isn't it delicious ?" 

" An Easter entertainment ! and for what, pray ?— for 
what charity, I mean V* 1 ask, in some bewilderment 

" Oh, don't ask me, my dear. The Foundlings or the 
Incurables or the Half-orphans, or some object equally 
deserving ; I didn't investigate such trifling details. I 
supposed you had heard of it, for Dr. Welles is to be 
maestro of the occasion, and I imagine Mr. Auburn will 
be asked to play." 

"And Kate is secured for prima donna,*' says Lottie. 
'* It*8 to be a most superb affair, Nannie. Mrs. Hogen- 
oamp herself called on mamma yesterday, and gave us all 
the particulars." 

"Gusta yearned for private theatricals, it seems," says 
A Me. "She made some futile efforts at securing the 
Ui'ion Square, and a company, and playing leading lady 
herself, I imagine; but, in the words of her parent, Mt 
fell through'; and Gusta, being bound to benefit the 
world and this particular charity— whatever it is— in some 
way, decided upon music instead." 

"And when is it to be? Oh, of course — on Easter 
Monday, isn't it ?" 

"Of cdurse. Toull go, I suppose. Nan f* 



" I suppose so. The tickets are sold by private circa-- 
lation ?" 

"Yes, a limited number, and very select," siys Delle^ 
pui*8ing up her mouth and imitating Mis. Hogencamp. 
" I dare say Gusta will call upon you in a day or two witli< 
a stock of them, Nannia" 

"Mrs. Hogencamp gave us a quantity to dispose of,** 
said Lottie, " but when we are to find time to do it, I don't 
know. Kate and I pass our entire days among houee-> 
agents, French flats and English basements. I'm sore my 
brain is reeling with vbions of closet-room, and gas-fix* 
tures, and furnacts, and large rooms snd small rooms, audi 
the different advantages and disadvantages of about forty 
different houses that we've seen." 

" Have you given up the house on Ninety-fifth Street V*^ 

"Oh, dear, yes," said Mrs. Asheton, Jr., laughing. 
" Poor Bob couldn't make up his mind to emigrate so far, 
at least till the rapid transit question was settled. Nov^ 
we're looking at a French flat on Eighteenth Street — such, 
pretty rooms. Nannie, and all light ones !" 

"My dear, Nannie is dead to the fascinations of house- 
keeping," observed Belle, rather scornfully. " She oould 
not possibly perceive the intrinsic beauty of airy laundries, 
and morning-glory stoves— could you. Nan ?" 

"I've never fathomed all the possibilities of my nature^ "^ 
I say, lifting my eyebrows. Lottie looks wistfully at me, 

" Nannie, I do believe you would be ten times happiee 
if you had a real little home of your own," she saya, ioi* 
pnlsively, and stops short, as if afraid of saying too mnoh. 
Allele has risen, and is standing by the fire, looking at a 
(ihotograph of Theo that adorns the mantelpiece^ on a. 
gilt easel. 

"How the colonel has changed since this was taken !^ 
she exclaims, softly, as if thinking aloud. "When was- 
it, Nannie ?" turning to me, with the picture in her hcLOsL 

"Just after we came back from Oatskill, I think. ^ 

" Ah I" Delle puts it back with a lingering look and. 
a gentle sigb. "How long ago it seems, doesn't it, 
dearest ?" 

If there is any one tone that maddens me moie than 
another, it is this tender, sympathetic one of which Adelo 
is so fond — this siguificant minor key, into which she falla 
when Theo, or myself, or Ohallis Auburn, is the theme. I 
turn with obtrusive liveliness to Lottie and ask — the fir4t 
thing that occurs to me — if she thinks of returning to- 
Oatskill next Summer. Whereupon she launches out inta 
" Bob's plans," and Bob's business, and her own wishes— 
very secondary considerations, evidently — and how Mrs^ 
Asheton wants a little suburban cottage somewhere, and 
how Bob prefers the seaside, and how lovely it would be. 
if we could all be together again for a whole season ! Lot- 
tie is very happy ; life has not disappointed her so far,, 
and I don't think it ever will. There are some naturct 
made of such tranquil elements, and full of such inborn 
sweetness, that no chance or circum&tance can sliake their 
serenity to the roots ; they go softly over the rough places 
of the world, missing the heights and lifted above the 
depths, and the quiet, level plane where their pathways 
lies seems to catch some sunshine alway& I find myself 
wondering, foolishly, if Lottie Asheton were in m^ place, 
how would her nature guide her through it ? I forget 
that to hearts like hers no such ordeal is ever sent— Iiov» 
never comes in the shape that he wears for me. 

They have scarcely gone and left me to myself when 
Mrs. Hogencamp is announced. The good woman bar 
evidently forgiven my derelictions in the matter of calling, 
for she comes in broadly smiling, and takes me into an 
embrace of extraordinary warmth, declaring that it does 
her good to see me. "Yon know I'm out peddlin' for 
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eharitr," she anya, with great eDJojmeDt. ''Seen the 
Bandalls r 

**Ye8; I've jnst aeen Lottie Ashetou and Miss Adele ; 
they told me about your Easter concert, and I think it'a 
charming," I answer, enthusiastically. I must confess to 
liking Mrs. Hogencamp ; there is a genuine flavor about 
her which all Gusta's training cannot eradicate. 

••Well, I s'pose it will be a big aflfair ; anyway, Gusta's 
bent on bavin* it so, and we've been workin' like black 
slaves for the last week, getting the folks together. Dr. 
Welles has seen to a good deal for us, and got some I-tal- 
ian singer, I don't know who^Pm no hand to remember 
them foreign names — and the rest's mostly amachures. 
Miss Kate Bandall's promised, and that gentleman Guata 
met here — a friend of the doctor's — I think he's been 
spoken to about it" 

•*Mr. Auburn ?" I suggest 

"Yes, that's the name; the doctor thought he'd be 
wiUin' to play, as he's done so before for charity. We've 
got out five hundred tickets, and our friends have taken a 
good many to sell. I've just been up to your aunt's, and 
she took half a dozen." 

** I won't undertake to sell any, Mrs. Hogencamp," I 
make haste to say, "but of course I'll take ten. I'm the 
worst person in the world for that sort of canvassing which 
womrn are always busy about for churches and charities 
and fair&" 

** Well, it does seem like a sort of imposition, as I say 
to Gusta when gentlemen come to the house, and she 
fetches out a heap of tickets. Of course no gentleman's 
goio' to refuse a lady when she asks him to buy, and it's 
jost a kind of genteel pocket-piokin'," says Mrs. Hogen- 
camp, shaking all over with laughter. *' Still we've got to 
do it, and I'm obliged to any friend that helps us. Tou'U 
have ten tickets, did you say ? One admits gentleman 
and lady.** 

••Yes, I'll lake ten," I say, pi educing my pocketbook» 
and the transfer is made forthwith. 

" And be sure and come," says the lady manager, " and 
come early, for I expect it'll be an an awful jam. Our 
parlors is cool and airy, that's one comfort, bein' a corner 
house. You and the colonel haven't been to see us yet" 

**No," I say, not furnished with any further excuse 
than a conciliating smile. 

••I hear the colonel ain't lookin'very well," she pursues. 
•'Gusta seen him at Wailack's not long ago with Miss 
Asheton, and she said he looked sort of dragged and hag- 
gard-like. Isn't he enjoyin' his health this Winter ?" 

••He's perfectly wtll, thanks — I haven't noticed any 
change in hinau" 

••I see you ain't jealous," says the good woman, cheer* 
fnlly ; " you give your husband leave to take other ladies 
round as much as he likes, don't yon ? Well, it seems to 
be the fashion nowadays ; when I was a young married 
woman, Fd a-thought it disrespectable to be seen out with 
any man but Hogencamp. But law I things change so, 
and men and women don't seem to be like they used to. 
That Mr. Auburn's an old beau of yours, ain't he ?" she 
asks, abruptly, looking at me without a shade of hesi- 
tation. 

•• Hti is a very old friend," I answer, in a tone meant to 
be oonolnsive and cold. 

••I heard so; and seein' yon went out with him so 
much, I s'posed you'd known him a good while. I'd 
a-thought, from seein' the colonel at Oatskill," she says, 
with one of her explosive laughs, ''that he'd have half 
killed anybody for beauing you round ; but now he's sure 
of yon, I guess he feels dif 'rent Well," rising from her 
chidr, ••I've got the carriage waitin,' and eight or nir.e 



more places to go to, so I must be stirrin'. Tm real glad 
you'll come Monday night, and I guess the entertain- 
ment 'il be good. It won't be for trouble spared if it 
ain't" 

Of which I tell her that I am quite certain, and she 
takes her leave with many parting charges to come early, 
and other last words, remembered at dififerent points on 
her way to the staircase. So she has begun to catch the 
whispers about Ohallis. too I and Gusta has seen them 
together. Well, it could scarcely be otherwise. But oh I 
the difference between the world's gossip in the abstract, 
and that same small talk put in the mouths of Mrs. Hogen- 
camp and her daughter I I was ''supremely indifferent" 
to it all a little while ago — just now it stings like poisoned 
nettles — fine, impalpable darts, that torture, and cannot be 
crushed in the grasp or trodden under foot 

Of course Colonel Surelle will go to the concert ; I have 
only to utter a wish and he is at my service, now as ever ; 
but I scarcely think that he anticipates the entertainment 
with much pleasure, and I am quite sure that he knows 
of Mr. Auburn's having •• kindly consented'* to lend his 
services. Challis is to play two solos, and has gracefully, 
evaded a young lady ••amaohure," who yearned to accom- 
pany him in Gottschalk's arrangement of •• William Tell," 
for two pianos; he consults me as to the selection of 
pieces, and we pick out a Polonaise of Ohopin's, and a 
little I it from Mozart, and he promises me a morceau of 
his own^a leaf from his musical diary— in case of an 
encore. Several interviaws with Miss Augusta Hogencamp 
have been inevitable, in the coarse of proceedings ; and 
that susceptible young woman calls upon me, solely, I 
think, to express her appreciation of Mr. Auburn's fine 
points, and to glean such information as she can concern- 
the extent and loug-standing of my intimacy with him« 
Gomparisons are drawn between his manners and Mr. 
Aslieton's, somewhat inimical to the latter, and the violet 
eyes and picturesque golden hair of the one thoroughly 
eclipse the straggling brown whiskers and lambent eye- 
glasses of the hero of Miss Hogencamp's dreams. •* Mr. 
Auburn's such an intellectual • lookin' gentleman," she 
considers; ••seems like a foreigner, too, and there's an 
air about foreigners that you don't see in Americans — so 
distingay I — he's got that perfect je ne $ai8 quoi that I 
admire, and bein' a blonde, too— there's nothing 1 like 
better than a yellow mus — tache!" 

While Gusta is singing these pseins to Ohallis's spirUuel 
charms, I find myself vaguely wondering whether on the 
whole I agree with her. Did I ever think Mr. Auburn a 
•* handsome " man ? I don't remember that his face ever 
disappointed me in the old times, but I am sure it does 
now ; I am horribly ashamed to own it but there is a 
nameless lack of someihing^^ hint of insufficiency in those 
clear, pallid outlines, that chills my heart sometimes whea 
I look far into them. 

So the week slips by, and Easter is upon us. I hare 
asked Aunt May to dine with me on the night devoted to 
the charitable entertainment, and to make a third in our 
party— a selfish request, for it will spare me the irksome 
necessity of driving up Murray Hill Ute-d-lMte in the car- 
riage with my husband ; but I do not tell her that ; it 
would be hard to make her, or any one, I think, under- 
stand how intensely strong and how intensely painful is 
my oonsciousoess of his personality, the burden of his 
mere presence, with its perpetual reproach. If he would 
talk, as he used to— but there is nothing left for him to say, 
I suppose ; we cannot play at being friends, and touch on 
trivial topios--or he, at least cannot, or will not ; and so he 
says nothing at all, and Ihe sflance grates on my nerves 
as no storm of rebuk-«9 or roptoaches could do. I would 
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giTO half tbe world to have Aunt May with ns always, to 
aet aa nonoondaotor between bis magoetiam and myself ; 
bat I have forsaken the friends and belongings of old, and 
dreaming once "that I did love the Moor to live with 
him *' — have turned my back on the rest of hnmanity, and 
abut tbe doors on their help and sympathy for ever. 
Well I aa she told me, I «*do not bear tbe cross alone," as 
if I didn't know, better than any woman living oonid even 
dieam, what a share of it he oarres 1 



CHAPTER XIV. 
" I am thine hiiBband— not a smaller sonl, 



Not Lancelot, nor another." 



^Tennyson, 



** I never was worthy of you, Donglas — 
Never half worthy the like of yon ; 
Now all men beside yon seem like shadows— 
I love, yon, Donglas, tender and true ! 

•* Stretch out your hand to me, Donglas, Douglas.** 

—Miss Mulock, 

Bbtwesk purple velvet and black I debated long before 
my mhrror that night of the dOth of April, but the pnrple 
gown won the day. It was plain, withont an atom of lace 
or embroidery, or trickery of trimming, and tbe waist and 
long sleeves fitted like the traditional glove^ with a severe, 
unbroken outline^ which Mrs. Asheton was pleased to 
admire as "classically chaste." I reminded myself of a 
mediseval dame chdMaine, when I tnmed and poeed before 
the glass — my hair coiled in broad braida low down in my 
neek and stabbed with a golden dagger, the qoaint velvet* 
and-gold aumonihre at my aide, and a broad fan starred 
with peacock's eyes, swinging on a gold chain. The neck* 
hoe I wore was a golden snake, onrled tight round my 
throat ; and other ornament I eschewed, well satisfied with 
the effect produced by this solitary one~-a ruby-eyed Ijttle 
fikenesa of Eve*s tempter. I wasn't thinking of Cbailis 
Auburn's taste when I dressed that night ; odd as it may 
be, I forgot all about the certainty of seeing him. I was 
ealculating, with painful keenness, the degree of attraction 
•very item of my toilet could exercise, as opposed to one 
ether woman's — wondering how Delle Asheton's well-mau- 
aged charms would be thrown out, and how mine could be 
set so splendidly as to dazzle one pair of eyes blind to any 
ether. 

'* Will I do. Aunt May ?" I asked, standing straight be- 
tween the soft blaze of lights, and staring at tbe reflec- 
tion of lithe, smooth outlines, and heavy, sweeping, linear 
folds — ^at the soft gloom of purple velvet, and the dull 
shine of yellow gold. 

*' You look like a lovely old picture !" she cried, admir- 
mgly. ** Everything is just perfect, Nannie ! Let me call 
io the colonel to look at you, before you cover yourself up 
with your cloak," 

I made one wild start to stop her, and then stood stock- 

stni. 

Theo was waiting for us in tbe parlor— I heard him 
walking up and down there — and Aunt May called him to 
my dressing-room door, over whose threshold he had not 
crossed in two long months. I stood torning to look at 
him over my shoulders, drawing tbe burnished peacock 
plumes through my hands, and he paused there and 
looked at me, with his wild, eager eyes, gnawing at the 
ends of his mustache as he stared, not only at my small 
figure in tbe centre of the room, but taking in, I knew, 
every detail of tbe background and each accessory of the 
picture ; the leaping flames in the grate, tbe low chair 
gulled up close to it, with an open book on tbe cushion 
and a red shawl trailing over tbe back ; tbe frothy heap of 
white skirts flnng on tbe soft, blue lounge; the little. 



high-heeled slippers kicked off just in front of it, and my 
wrapper lying on the floor just as I had stepped out of it^ 
a huddled ring of gray cashmere. There he stood, devour- 
ing tbe warm *< interior" with his eyes, and said not a 
single word. 

"Isn't she a charming little picture, colonel?" said 
Aunt May, brightly. 

Then I heard him catch his breath as he answered, 
" Yes !" nothing more ; and Mrs. Elliott slipped paat him 
into the parlor again. 

<* It's time for us to leave, isn't it ?" I asked, dropping 
the fan. " Annette, inhere is my cloak ?" 

It was lying ready on a chair ; but instead of Annette, it 
was my husband who brought it, and laid it round mj 
shoulders — and then he stood looking hungrily down 
at me. 

"Let me see you a minute longer," he said, under his 
breath, "before other men have the chance to look, Nan- 
nie — let me look at the woman they call my wife /'* 

He laid his two hands on my shoulders, and turned me 
to the light ; and, oh I I saw the old look creep into bis 
face again ; I saw the fire, that I had thought smotheired 
to death, flame up fiercely under bis straight dark faroirs^ 
and flush his face, as he bent over me. It was not dead — 
that passionate insanity of old I I could rouse it yet, and 
I could feel in my own heart a swelling pulse that used to 
beat there, and that throbbed into wild life to-night, aa 
his warm hands touched me, and his warm breath stirred 
my hair. 

" Do you — do you like me ?" I whispered, humblj, like 
a child. For answer there was just one sob, torn np from 
the very roots of his heart, aa he flung hia arms abont 
me ; for a minute I was wrapped up and crushed and ab- 
sorbed in a fierce dasp, my breath aucked away in one 
kiss that seemed to reach every nerve of body and sonl, 
too ; and he let me go, dissy and blind and trembling. 

'* Why do you ask me ? God forgive me, I am worse 
than a brute, Nannie 1 I've starved my heart till it Las 
grown savage." 

There is a rustle at the door, and he turns away — he lias 
looked long enough at his wife ; and his wife — well, 8ome> 
thing has made tbe blood bnm in her cheeks, and there 
is a wild light in the two eyes that she faces in the mirror, 
as bright as hU eyes, and aa eager, God knows with what 
hungry longing ! 

"Madame's Carriage-boots," Annette apologizes, gliding 
in. The boots are slipped on« Aunt May is ready, and 
the carriage has waited this half-hour. In ten minutes 
we shall be at tbe Hogencamps*. 

• ««*•#« 

A miniature &tage, flashing footlights, and rows of 
orchestra chairs ranked symmetrically down the immense 
parlors, have transformed the familiar scene into a very 
respectable private theatre. It must have smitten the lady 
manager to the heart, to clear away all the costly rubbish 
of ormolu and buhl, and bronze and marble, that on 
ordinary /?«to nights blocks up the thoroughfare ; but she 
has fallen back on floral decoration instead, and swung 
ropes and globes of exotics from pillars and chandeliers, 
and decked the arch of the proacenium with a mag- 
nificent display of roses and lettering in evergreens — 
"Charity I" staring us all in the face. The rooms are 
crowded, and tbe music has begun. The first "amaohure" 
is tearing at a breakneck pace through "SlradeOa," in 
which tbe charitable audience is not so intensely absorbed 
but that it is ready to twist in its seat, rustle its pro- 
gramme, and crane its neck to stare at Uie new arrivals, 
who push their way up to tbe front of tbe room, after an 
usher evidently previously trained ; for thercb all in a row. 
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are the Bandalls and Ashetons, and three chairs saved for 
as in their midst. My eyes leap over everybody else's 
face, and pick oat Adele's, smiling and sparkling, ail 
shining teeth and eyes, aad scarlet lips, and rose-pink and 
white, and a fresh new toilet of her beloved *< gaslight 
green." I am sick at heart for a second, as if a poisoned 
dagger had been onnningly thrnst throngh my parple 
velvet cuirasse; she lookj so bright, so radiantly pretty, 
so fanltless in finish and general effect 1 And then I see 
Frank Randall staring at me with the broad nndisgaise 
of boyish admiration, and catch. a strained quiver about 
the corners of Delle's month, and an appraising look in 
her eyes as they scan me, whose meaning every woman 
knows. Be satisfied, little fool— the ** parple and fine 
linen " are not worn in vain I 

"Why, how late you are, NanT whispers Miss Ashe- 
ton, as she moves up to give me the seat beside her, and 
Theo takes the end chair, which is thus left vacant. 
"We've had a perfect battle waging over these chairs for 
the last half-hour 1 Ton were not sick, were yon ? Tou're 
not looking well, dearest " — gazing with sympathetic close- 
ness into my face. 

"Sick I dear, no!" I reply, buoyantly. *•! never felt 
better in my life. Of course we were late-^I always am, 
don't you know f " 

"Allow me," whispers Jim De Forest, bending over 
from bis chair in the rear, with a rose-colored programma 
" Graoious, Nannie, how glorious you look to-night I" 
dropping his voice for my ear. Jim is abominably reck- 
less in his admiration, certainly. "Thanks," I say aloud 
and coolly, and turn not my head. I glance down the 
pink sheet^one more morceati^ and Miss Kate Randall will 
sing "Hannah Binding Shoes," Dr. F. 0. Welles as 
accompanist; and after that comes the "Polonaise, 
Chopin "—Mr. Ohallis Auburn. 

"Fm so glad Ejite is going to sing a ballad 1" I lean 
over to tell Lottie. " That's one |of the loveliest of Mars- 
ton's, I think." 

"I do hope and pray she won't break down 1" murmurs 
little Mr& Asheton, in a flatter. " She was the most nerv- 
ous creature all the way over here to-night, and Bob has 
done nothing this livelong afternoon, since he came up- 
town, but torment her 1" 

"There's female gratitude for you T' whispers Bob, 
projectiog his whiskers from the other side of his wifa 
" Pvd devoted myself wholly to calming her weak nerves, 
and judiciously chastising the rampant vanity and self- 
conceit of the sex, which always requires a corrective on 
occasions of public display. If I see any signs of faint- 
ness in the dear girl when she appears, I intend to rise 
and signal a few encouraging remarks to her, over the 
beads of the audience." 

" Bob, do be quiet I" conjures his wife, piteously. 
" Yes, do let us listen to this piece," says Delia " Good 
gracious I is it time to applaud ?" and she beats her tight, 
pale-green gloves softly together in the well-bred sem- 
blance of ecstasy, wherein we all join, as the delightfully 
flattered Miss So-and-so rises from the piano, simpers 
and courtesies her acknowledgments, and swishes her 
yard-long train out of sight 

" Lovely I" sighs Adele, inspecting her programme. 
"Fm very glad it's over. Let me see, who comes next ? 
'Miss Clara Edmunds and Mr. Ernest Barker— Ojos 
CrioUoa' Now to hear poor dear Gottschalk dug up and 
murdered agaio, I suppose I How exquisitely Challis used 
to play Gottschalk's music, Nannie, dear I" 

Again the soft, regret fal tone, such as belongs to the 
mention of the dead ! 
' ^ "Yes, very well," I answer, aloud and coolly ; "but I I 



never heard Gottschalk, so I don't know how maoh nearer 
than other people he came to the right interpretation 
of it" 

" Girls," said Bob Asheton, in a sonorous whisper, lean- 
ing forward again, "the eye of the nearest usher is upon 
you, and the three ladies on the right five seats behind 
you, have just lodged a complaint that the conversation of 
this party is audible at the furthest corners of the room T 

"I wish somebody would complain of i/ou. Bob Ashe- 
ton 1" retorts his sister, severely. " Angels and minis- 
ters]! — Nan, do you see that woman's dress ?" 

Miss Edmunds is led smiling to the footlights — exhibit- 
ing, with a noble frankness, nearly the upper half of the 
female form divine, above a slight girdle of pink silk. 
Well ! it is no worse than the candor of our great-grand- 
mothers in similar matters — and who dares to impugn the 
modesty of the past generation ? Is there not a female 
Delamayne extant on a dingy canvas, en chemise, with a 
ribbon tied under her arm-pits ? 

They now play the Ojos Criollos, that sparkling, flash- 
ing, melting melody — ^all stormy and sensuous — and I 
smooth my fan over my face, and shut my eyes and 
listen to its sweet fltful bars, and the ravishing dance of 
its measured time, with the joy that only music can yield 
me. Suddenly I look aside, and see Theo staring at the 
stage with his forehead knitted and his restless mouth 
bitten in, as if the melody were working in him too, only 
with a leaven of pain. 

"Isn't it lovely ? don't yon like it ?" I whisper, impuls- 
ively. He turns his eyes on me and answers quick under 
his breath : 

"What is it you adore so much in music that I can't 
reach ? Why can any fool who knows the trick of those 
bits of ivory stir you and half madden you, and make 
every nerve in you alive and happy, when /, who would 
sell my soul to do half as much, can't even make your 
heart beat one pulse faster ? Gods, if I only knew ! — 
Nannie, if I did, would yon love me now ?" 

" Hush-hush 1" I almost sob, frightened at his reck* 
lessness ; they will hear him, somebody certainly is watch- 
ing us— and is not Jim De Forest leaning forward in hia 
seat just behind me ? 

** I do wish I could see what poor Kate is about V I 
hear Lottie whisper, nervously* 

" Probably flirting with the tenor, or with Mr. Anbom,**^ 
says Delle, consolingly. " Don't be a little goose, pray — 
Kate will do perfectly well I" 

"Shall I slip round and convey your condolences to- 
her V* volunteers Jim, obligingly. " She's much better 
off than we poor sinners out hera I dare say there's a. 
mouthful of fresh air to lie had behiad the staga" 

"The atmosphere is certainly frightful," says Mrs. 
Asheton, sniffing apprehensively. " I wonder if nobody 
will open a window ? Bob, can't you step out and ascer- 
tain ?" 

"Had I the wings of a dove, my dear mother, it i» 
dimly possible that I could struggle upward out of this- 
severe pack," replies her son, turning his beaming glassea 
upon her. " You can't ask a man who has three women 
on each side of him to arise and walk I" 

"Colonel Surelle 1" whispers Mrs. Asheton, leaning back 
from the row before us, where she sits with Anot May 
beside her — " Colonel I can't you oblige me by sendiog aa 
usher to open these windows ? The state of the atmo- 
sphere is most unwholesome I" 

Theo rises obediently. He has gone to decoy one of the- 
hirelings into letting down a sash, which some strong 
man, on behalf of a feeble woman, will instantly shoot up 
again, when the Ojos Criollos comes to aa end ; and after 
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ft fieason ot trembliug suspense, maoU moauiog and won- 
dering on Lottie's part and jeering on Bob's, little Dr. 
Welles oomes ont leading oar beantj, Kate, with a roll of 
masio in her primrose-colored gloves, and a lovely, fright- 
ened blnsh on her face, and two large eyes that refnse to 
glaooe onoe in the direction of her friends and kin. 

She sings her sweet, piteous song of desolate maiden- 
hood and withered bloom, whitening tresses and failing 
heart and steadfast hands — tells us how Mayday flowers 
blossomed and robins sang, and how November gloomed 
and darkened over the rainy sea, and the white sail never 
flashed up from the cold horizon line, though twenty 
Springs and twenty Winters brought flowers and snow. 
And there is a real tempest of applause, warm and heart- 
felt, as the lovely voice dies out with haunting pathos ; 
and pretty Kate blushes rosier still as she stoops to take a 
great basket of flowers and wreathed smilax, whereon I 
myself tied the card a couple of hours ago. 

There was a tumultuous encore, and a saucy, sparkling 
litHe ballad about the *' Pretty Maid of Arcadie," and 
£>ite vanished again. Then— if I had not had the printed 
programme in my lap, I should have /eft, I think, what 
came next, and who was waiting to step out on the little 
stage behind those shimmering footlights ! 

Oolonel Surelle has taken his seat again beside me, 
folded his arms and drawn his frowning eyebrows together, 
•8 he stares straight over the people's heads at the grand 
piano. He sits as quietly and immovable as a rock, while 
Ohallis Auburn's lithe figure crosses the glare of lights, 
eomes down to the piano, and bows gracefully and self- 
oonsoioosly, as his fashion is. I cannot tell whether he 
lees hm, from any indication in his face ; but, with an ex- 
quisite nonchalance, he takes his seat, draws off his white 
gloves slowly and indifferently, and dashes his hands down 
the sweet, familiar key& 

Some men find the music in the keyboard, and woo it 
enoningly, with dexterous touches ; some drop it like fire 
on the cold ivory, from their own throbbing finger-tips, 
and it is just this music which sways multitudes, and 
finds the surest way to single hearts. So Challis plays ; 
it is all hvmseHf^ all his own wants, dreams and regrets that 
wail and sing through the stormy notes ; and whoso hears 
him is drawn into mysterious sympathy, and comes, even 
as I have done, under the subtle influence of his nature. 
Never have I heard him pour out himself as he does 
to-night — bis love cries to me, many- voiced, in all the 
world's hearing, and the chord of passion, always so sub- 
dued and tender, rings now with a wild power and a terri- 
ble, imperious strength. 

And yet — though the old luring summons never called 
more rayishingly sweet— though the light on his beauti- 
ful, pale face never drew me with deeper suggestions of- 
the archangel's power and purity — I, Nannie Surelle, here 
at my husband's side, am dead to the voice that charms so 
wisely. For the first time, Ohallis Auburn's one almighty 
weapon strikes against the opposed strength ot the man 
who would scorn to lift one finger in the warfare, and it 
falls shivered to the ground. For the first time I look up 
dear-eyed at the " difference between man ai^d man," and 
see it broadly written and deep ingrained ; I know at last 
the maa who is mv master — 

" Not Lanoeiot, nor another,'* 

but the sweet, willful wooer, so weak and so strong, so 
humanlyt warmly passionate, so brave, with a godlike 
courage and endurance^the one bonny, blue-eyed lover 
who taught me first to know the measure of manhood. 
His very silence holds me in bonds stronger than Ohallis's 
delioate mystical ohaina I feel his arm, as it lies over the 



back of my chiir, girdle me round like a bar of iron, and 
the old, insidious charm is powerless to pluck me away 
from its protection. Though ChuUis calls me with the 
tongues of men and angels, I may not answer — I never 
shall answer to him again I 

" Oh, Nannie, dearest, isn't it dirine 1" 

They are shaking the room with applause, and Delle 
daps her little gloves together in a furore, and sighs out 
this tribute under her breath. I say nothing in reply. 

** Why, how pale you are, dear I" she exdaims, looking 
at me. *' Oolonel I do get Nannie a ghiss of water ; I'm 
sure she isn't well I" 

" Please don't do anything of the kind !" I say, indig- 
nantly. •«! aw— I'm perfectly well I" 

"Does the heat trouble you ?" he asks, bending over me 
—his arm shaking as it rests on my chair. 

"No, not at all— you needn't fan me, thanks," as he 
picks up the peacock feathers. They are storming for an 
encora Oh I if I could only strike every man and woman 
dumb who is trying to bring him back I — and here he 
comes again, nonchalant and cool, and bows, and takes his 
old seat, spreading his hands lovingly upon the keys. I 
cannot bear it I The music creeps out in its subtle sweet- 
ness, impotent to win me back, but oh I most powerful to 
tortnre— it seems to drag soul and body apart, as I listen 
to all its whispered memories and dinging entreaties, and 
see his white face, like a star, beckoning me down the old 
track that my soul abhors. I look up in Theo's face, and 
something in mine appeals to him as I had not guessed of. 

••Nannie," he quickly whispers, •• do you want to go ?'*^ 

••Only out of this room," I answer under my breath* 
Without another word he starts up, and drawing my hand 
through his arm, takes me out through the crowd, down 
the interminable saloon, and out into the cool hall, where 
we are quite alone. 

••You are faint," he says, bending over me ; ••the heat 
and the smell of those flowers is enough to stifle any one ; 
let me take yon in here," and he draws me into the library 
— where once Jim De Forest and I presented to the world 
the outward semblance of a flirtation. ••There, let me 
get you some wine— you musl driiik a little this onoe^ 
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A WALK IN THE FAROES. 

••Mb not much Engelsk. Money this, and grub this,. 
Other thing so I" 

I had engaged a man to guide me over the hills to the 
old seat of ecclesiastical rule in the Faroe Islands, and 
the above speech was in answer to my inquiry about his 
linguistic capacity, fie was a little man with much eye* 
brow, a short beard that curled in the front as deddedly 
as a fish-hook, and a nose somewhat suspicioudy rubi* 
cund. On the strength of his engagement by the •• Eng^ 
lishman " as walking companion for a certain number o» 
hours, he had assumed a dignity of manner that made 
him look ridiculously conceited, and had, moreover, put 
on his best dothes, and washed himself at an unusual 
hour of the day. They had told me that his English was 
qnite phenomenally good, and that I should be as much at 
home with him as with my own brother. But, for the 
former, I found he had little more vocabulary than the 
words above-mentioned, which he pronounced diabolic* 
ally ; while, for the rest, I felt not very fraterndly toward 
him at first sight. He illustrated his utterance by produc- 
ing a small copper coin ; by opening his month and point- 
ing down his throat with'one of his thumbs ; and by jerking 
his head like one habituated to dram*drinking, Still, I 
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liad no right 
to think eyil 
of my friend, 
O I a n s Jack- 
son, merely 
4)eoaa8e he 
«eem ed to 
have bibnlons 
pro pensities ; 
and without 
imore delay 
than was ex- 
acted by the 
need to take a 
-oeremonious 
farewell of 
some Thore- 
h a ▼ n a e - 
^naintance 
who thought 
my projected 
'walk only an- 
-other proof 
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that all Eng- 
lishmen were 
o o n nndmms, 
Olaasandlset 
forth, he lead- 
ing, with his 
head verj 
high, and 
holding h i b 
alpenstock as 
graoefnllyasif 
he had been 
botn a beadle 
instead of an 
hnmbie Faroe 
man. 

A word be- 
fore we start, 
about Thore- 
hayn. 

The cburoh 
of ThorsbaTn 
has none of the 
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havn's obief merchant eetab* 
liahments, into whose large 
warehouses files of harden- 
bearing men, with bent backs^ 
go all day long from the little 
pier. 

The leading citizens and 
merchants, with their families^ 
sat in the gallery and in front 
of the nave, while the rest of 
the naye was devoted to the 
nse of the fishermen, day* 
laborers, peat-gatherers, eta» 
who, in any community lesa 
democratic than the Faroes, 
would be termed the lower 
classes. Bonnd about the 
organ in the western gallery 
were a score or so of boys nnd 
girls with Saxon faces, and 
rather vacant expressions^ 
These were the choir; and» 



graces of antiquity. It is of 
wood, whitewashed, with a 
tower showing the faco of an 
untruthful clock, and a top- 
heavy vane over the clock. 
It stands in a little church- 
yard ; and from the simple 
graves you look over the larger 
Bay of Thorshavn, toward 
the tiny Tillage of Arge, on 
the coast, the iron headland 
of Glovemces, ond the hills 
where they rise, cumbered ir- 
regularly with rooks, betwixt 
Thorshavn and Eirkeboe, to 
the height of some twelve 
hundred feet A few yards 
from the west end of the 
church the ground falU 
abruptly to a cove filled with 
fishing • boats, and bordered 
by two cr three of Thors- 
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preliminary to their time for 
work, they were chattering^ 
like the boys of an English 
cathedral sohooL But it wae 
toward the east end of the 
church that most eyes were 
turned. There, by the altar, 
on one side, sat the dean ; and 
on the other Was the Qovernor» 
accompanied by the gunboat* 
captain, and two or three of 
the chief officials of the de* 
pendency. A little to the left,, 
in front of the dean, was a 
man whose duties snbse* 
quently proved to bo multi- 
form. He changed the dean 'a 
robes, gave him a book when 
he asked for it ; and when 
the dean was off duty, as it 
were, he acted as his substi* 
tute by standing before the 
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"OODgregation and reading, with perfect self-possessiou and 
very fair intonation and expression, what may be syno- 
nymous with our *M6S80Q8 for the day." Tbis gentleman's 
habits in pnblio were not wholly pleasing ; now and again 
he would oough violently, and then, haying drawn atten- 
tion to himself, blow his nose in a very vulgar way. 

Only two objecta in the oburoh seem worthy of partiou- 
4ar mention. Over the altar is a picture of Christ's burial, 
which, with tbe sun upon it, is a little ghastly. As a work 
of art it is not striking otherwisa The other object is a 
brazen chandelier, or candelabra, suspended from the roof 
-of the church. This is of good workmanship, and bears 
an inscription and seventeenth-century date. Internally, 
4W externally, the church is whitewashed, the walla and 
ceiling are paneled, and penciled with thin lines of gold, 
which, though a little barbaric, have a good effect. 

About an hour later, I was conducted from my lodging 
to the Lagthing-Haus, or Faroe Parliament building. 

Of this edifice, happily, no archaeological description is 
necessary. Faroe has had a local government for nisarly a 
thousand years, and even when the isles came under the 
.'Control of Norway— in 1024— -they were not wholly de- 
prived of their autonomous privileges. At the outset, in 
the rude times when William the Conqueror landed at 
Hastings, and the Norwegian kings were Christianizing 
the North, even to the coasts of Western Greenland, New- 
foundland and Iceland, Faroe's rulers met in the open air. 
A atone was the seat of their President, and they clustered 
about him, rattling their arms, or murmuring in the way 
then commonly adopted to express approval or disapproval 
of public speakers and public measures proposed in 
•debate. ^ 

Tbe present Parliament House la a building of boards 
wholly, except as to its foundation, and the superstructure 
« foot or two from the ground, and at stated times the 
exterior of it is tarred, as if to indicate the extreme 
solemnity of the business conducted within. It stands 
alone by the edge of a rough road, which, half a mile 
tfnrther, almost disappears amid the heather and bog and 
4>6ulders which characterize the interior of all the Faroes. 
A tumbling stream traverses the meadows on the other 
side of it, and when the grass ia cut from them, these 
meadows are given np to the cows and calves, who, at a 
little inconvenience, may look in at the windowa of the 
Parliament House, and see the Lagthing's men during 
their most important sessions. Bleak brown hills close in 
the view from the buildiog, north, south and west 

The roo.n was some fifteen paces in length by five in 
•breadth, with the gallery at one end oconpying nearly a 
third of its area. This gallery was divided from tbe house 
proper by a low balustrade of wood, with supports painted 
vermilion. A visitor could with ease stoop over and 
anatch the papers from a deputy's hand, or assail him 
personally. On a bracket on the wall, at the other end of 
•the room, was a bust of King Christian IX of Denmark ; 
and under the bust was the seat of His Majesty's deputy 
in the isles, flanked by desks beneath him. Elsewhere was 
« portrait of the same King, who carried the hearts of the 
Faroese by visiting them for an entire day in 1874 Oc- 
cupying the body of the room were the tables for the 
statesmen—ranged in a horseshoe— covered with service- 
Able brown oilcloth, and provided with ink-pots, blotting- 
jMiper, quill pens, and the reports of last year's session ; 
and to each member was a chair. Otherwise the furniture 
was scanty, consisting of a stove on one side of the room, 
and a long, old-fashioned clock on the other. The win- 
dows looking from the chamber toward the hills, with the 
stream and meadows close by, were decorated with scarlet 
blinds, through which the sun jslmn*^ Trith vivid efft'ct ; 



lastly, the cornicing was gilded. At a squeeze the roon 
might hold about a hundred and fifty people. 

The Governor entered the room with his cocked h&t in 
his hand, and greeted his colleagues one by one. In ill 
they numbered about twenty, inclusive of the dean, u 
head of tbe clergy, and the four " sysselmen ** or district 
magistrates and revenue officers of the isle. 

The ceremony of opening the Lagthing session wu 
unaccompanied by any pomp. The Governor read the 
royal proclamation, and then gave the lead in a Hip! 
Hipl of loyalty, which the members and the two-score 
Faroese in the gallery continued somewhat weakly and 
formally. A resolution of some kind being then put be- 
fore the members, tellers were nominated, and strips of 
paper distributed for voting purposea 

The Faroe Islands, as every one knows, or ought to 
know, lie about half way between the Shetland Isles and 
Iceland, Tossed up centuries ago by some tremendous 
volcanic convulsion in the middle of the North Atlantic, 
the black, barren, treeless rocks present, when viewed 
from the sea, a strikingly grand appearance. 

Thorshavn, the capital, seated on the east side of 
Stromoe, the main island of the group, is little moie 
than a fishing village, and from its extraordinary irregu- 
larity looks as if it had been built at the top of one of 
the neighboring hills and thence rolled down into iti 
present position. A '*fort" on an eminence oommanda 
the entrance to the Bay of Thorshavn, but it is to be 
hoped, in the interests of the good people of the town, 
who have the most profound belief in the strength of 
their fortifications, that its merits may never be put to 
too rude a test Although there is Bot a tree in the 
islands, all the houees at Thorshavn, as everywhere else^ 
are built of tarred pine wood brought over from Den- 
mark and Norway. They are extremely picturesque^ 
being either dark red or black, according to their age, 
and the roofs being of birch bark, covered with green tnrL 

The most interesting public building is the Lagthing- 
Haus, or local Parliament House, which is just outside the 
town. The Faroese session commences every year on tbe 
29th of July, and the House sits for four weeks, with 
power, in case of great pressure of public buaines!*, to 
prolong it for fourteen days longer. The Governor of 
the Islands, as the representative of the King of Den- 
mark, is the President, and the House consists of two esp- 
offivio and eighteen elected members. The debates are 
occasionally most animated, but they are conducted with 
great dignity, and might well serve as models for the 
discussions of more aogust assemblagea The islands re- 
turn one member to each of the Danish Houses of Par- 
liament at Copenhagen, but in all local matters they are 
*• Home Rulers." 

The Faroese villages are invariably placed in sheltered 
nooks near the seashore, with the view of avoiding, as 
far as possible, the furious storms which break over these 
islands, as well as of being near the boats and nets. Close 
round the villages are '.found the only patches of land 
which can boast of any cultivation whatever, for, beddes 
the fact that the ground is extremely sterile, the people 
are, in truth, but indiflerent farmers ; being chiefly de- 
pendent for food on whale and other fish, and on sea* 
birds— almost everything else being imported. 

Traveling from one village to another is performed in 
boats, usually rowed by eight men, and most skillfolly 
managed. In going from Thorshavn to the Islund of 
Waagoe, a good view is obtained of SksBllingsfeld, tbe 
highest mountain in the Faroes. It is circular, with a flat 
plateau at the top, and is formed of regular layers of 
basaltic columns. The villap^es of Midwaag and Sorwaag, 
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from which tome of our sketohes are taken, are both in 
Waagoe, the latter being exactly opposite the preoipitons 
Bock of Myggeoffi— a veritable '*Home of the Sea Bird," 
myriads of puffins, Arctic terns, eider-dnoks and gannets 
being found there. 

The littie Latheran church and the "Tillage pastor's 
modest mansion " are usually the most conspicuous ob- 
jects io the Tillage* and in no part of the world will be 
found more attentiTC congregations nor dergy more de- 
servedly " to all the country dear." Our sketch of the 
coast of Waagoe is taken from above the Busdalefos, a 
waterfall nearly 120 feet high, by which the Lake of 
*'SorwaagsTatn" discharges itself into the sea, falling 
sheer down oTcr the rocks, 

** Diying as if condemned to lave 
Some demon*! subterranean cave.** 

The principal difficulty with which the traTeler would 
haTe to contend would be the entire absence of hotels, 
or of what is called '* accommodation," were it not for the 
.generous, open-hearted hospitality of the people. No 
one who has been there can CTer forget the warm wel- 
come, the genial greeting, and the profuse and friendly 
kindness which is CTcry where met with. Every house of 
any size has its guest-chamber ; and the best which its 
kindly owner can afford is heartily at the service of the 
atrangen 

Not a soul lives between Thorshavn and Eirkeboe, 
though the distance is some six milea In the first place 
it is an inland route, and there is no inland habitation 
throughout the Faroes. All the people are born, as it 
irere, face to face with the sea. And the nature of the 
country, sown as it is almost everywhere with innumera- 
ble boulders, offers little inducement to farmers. If the 
sheep and small horses, which are turned loose hereabout 
to take care of themselves, can find herbage enough to 
sustain them, this is as much as can be expected from the 
interior. While, secondly, our track was mountainous 
from beginning to end. From one terrace of shingle and 
hard rock— the uniformity of which waa broken by occa- 
sional tufts of Tivid green, whence clear spring water 
gushed toward the valleys— we passed to another similar 
terrace, and thence across miniature desert plateaux of 
inexpressible bleakness and aridi^ ; until we had gone 
from the east of the island to the west, and could see far 
down, when the fog lifted, the dull, lead -colored sea 
between Stromoe and the islets of Hestoe and Eolter. A 
little later, and the black rocks of these isles were visible ; 
iheur bases rose straight from the water, but their sum- 
mits, hidden in the clouds, were as high as the imagina- 
tion pleased to make them. 

From the higher rocks, still wrapped in dark fog, we 
conld see Kirkeboe below in the bright sunshine. It was 
like looking at a pretty face from under the photographer's 
cloth. 8oon we reached the first parallelogram of rye 
within the parish. Then a dog began to bark from a 
neighboring strip of grass meadow. A second dog, nearer 
the knot of buildings, took up the cry. One man, cutting 
grass with a short-bladed scythe, looked up from his work, 
saw ns, whistled to another man similarly engaged, who, 
taking the signal, waved his hand toward the farm, and 
fasrag secured attention and done his work, crossed his 
legs and scrutinized us. The first man, in the meantime, 
etriding like a giants had come alongside Olaus and me, 
and opened a rapid conversation with the former, of which 
I was the object and illustration, judging from his stare 
and Olaus's gesture. 

<<Whal is it aU about?" I asked Olaus, at length. 
They had been talking Faroese. which is a spoken, not a 



written, language, and therefore a sad stumbling-block 
for foreigners. 

'* He have ncTer seen a foreigner before ; he is an igno- 
rant fellow," said Olaus, at first heginning in a tone 
quite loud enough for the other to hear, but ending io a 
whisper. 

The cultiTated part of Eirkeboe is like all the other 
cultiTated parts in the Faroe Isles. From the sea it 
would be a green patch, or patch of patches, on the hem 
of the gray or purple swelling mass of land — green in 
Summer, that is ; for later, when the hay is stacked and 
the grain carried, the tiny fields take on a golden color 
which almost dazzles the eyes in the bright sunshine. 
The land is cut up into numerous cections by the shallow 
ditches necessary to carry off the heaTy rains which pour 
down from the high, OTershadowing rocks. r u 

Olose to the white church and the beach is the one 
ecclesiastical ruin in Faroe. It stands picturesquely with 
its four chief walls uncoTered to the sky, grass within 
them and grass without, and its large, pointed east win- 
dow filled with a near panorama of black perpendlonlar 
cliffs with grassy edges of TclTcty green inaccessible CTen 
for the nimble Faroe sheep. Centuries ago, before Pro- 
testantism trod the life out of architecture, here at Eirke- 
boe was a bishop's residence and a school for priests. But 
with the Beformation the importance of the place endeJ. 
A Protestant bishop was appointed to Eirkeboe, it is true ; 
but certain of the sea-robbers, who from the earliest times 
had ravaged these thinly peopled islands, soon frightened 
this gentleman out of the country. Since then no bishop 
has held sway in Faroe ; and the ruios of Earkeboe are 
the only remaining witness of the early power of thei 
Church in the isles. Once in six or seven weeks the provost 
or dean of the clergy holds service nowadays in the 
place where, 500 yeai:s ago, prayers were said daily by a 
bishop. 

The hospitality of Northmen is proverbial Though, 
save for one or two government officials, there are no rich 
men in Faroe, a stranger is everywhere received with open 
hands and, better still, with open hearts. OUus was for 
taking advantage of this immediately. He would intro- 
duce me to the farmer there and then, and I could begin 
eating and drinking within the minute. 

It was an ordinary-looking Faroe farm building, with 
the usual number of smaller houses attached, for the 
bedding of the laborers, the drying of the mutton and 
beef for Winter use, the storing of grain and wool, both 
raw and manufactured ; black in the body, with a roofing 
of bright turf, amid which pink achillea and yellow but- 
tercups bloomed profusely. But at one time its founda- 
tions had supported an episcopal residence. Where now 
farm-refuse littered the yard and coda' heads stared ugly 
in death, shaven monks had walked to and fro^ irith the 
swirl of the sea on the rocks hard by dinning their ears. 
No whitewashed Lutheran church, surmounted by its 
lozenge-shaped belfry tower, had then stood between them 
and the sea-horizon. 

Not that I was allowed time for any such old-world refiec- 
tions as these. I surrendered myself wholly to my new 
friends, exchanged bows and hand-shakings with the lady 
of the house, and seated myself by the table, with a vase 
of blue and crimson flowers under my nose. Then came 
in the farmer's daughter, a young lady of eighteen, who 
had just finished her education, as the phrase goes, in 
Copenhagen ; and, after greetings, was commissioned to 
bring wine and cake and cigars. She was a beautiful girl, 
with dark eyes— unusual in this land of Northmen — bril* 
liant complexion, and an elegant figure; but, much as 
one could not help admiring her, it went against the grain 
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to be waited 
upon by ber 
witli a defer- 
ence that was 
jefc more bit- 
mtliatm^* In 
Faroe the 
ouatom of 
toi^ting ia 
general- He 
wera btit an 
ill-m&nnefed 
fellow who 
would drink 
anjtbiDg 
stronger thno 
imt@r in com- 
pimjwitban^ 
other with on t 
wiahiDg Mm 
health a d d 
proBperitj. 
Acoordingly, 
glaBtes were 
flUea with 
sherry (a 
great luinry 
in Faroe), 
&nd, oneaft^jr 
the other, 
Btanding 
with solemn 
ejBBf the 
lionseliold of 
the bonder 
elxnked m y 
glass^ nlttr- 
ing the 2110^ 
noey liable 

The wine W&3 
then drunk at 
a gulpf amilea 
were e x- 
cLangail, and 
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dtgttrv vera 
lit by tbft 
gentlem^D* 
PbotogTax^hta 
ftlbnma were 
brought tijt-* 
ward* n D d » 
tiith ki&Mj 
ftimplicity, 1 
WBA informed 
of the Hftnieai 
aQd stftnding 
of pddpla 
whom I hdd 
neTer ifien 
and wasntiTer 
like! J to 
know. In 
Foroe, aselie- 
where* photo- 
graph j h a 1 
proved a 
Boci&l blesj- 
i n g . N 
hooBe ifl with- 
out iUcoll^* 
tion of por- 
traits, and 
theie almcst 
ia?ariabty 
ser^e to brt^alE 
the i e of 
early ac* 
qnainimi^c- 
ahip. In 
TborahaTn I 
Vft3 soon at 
hona« wi t li 
the photo- 
grnphs of 
bcofea of peo- 
ple whowtra 
etraiigers to- 
me when I 
left the plaee. 
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** SHE THfljW HBB8BLF PB08TBATE AT TH FOOT OF THE GB063, EXCLAIMING : 
• > * FATHER, FOBGIYB ME I' " 

THt: SrORY OF MABEL. 

By Marguery. 

When IMabel Gardner married Victor Prescott, the 

society of B shook its head and whispered, quietly, 

it is true, that it woiiUl turn out badly, for Victor had 
been wild, it was said ; nay ! was still too fond of wine 
and cards to settle down into a steady and devoted hus- 
band. But his friends hoped much from this alliance 
with the fair and beautiful maiden, whom he seemed to 
lovo with passionate devotion. 

And now, five years after the marriage, everybody 
knew that he loved dissipation better tlian wife or home, 
and both were neglected for haunts of vice. And Mabel ? 
She still kept the place in society that birth and fortune 
gave her, and none knew that under a smiling exterior 
was hidden a heart from which love had fled. At first 
she had tried with fondest entreaties to win her hus- 
band from his wayward courses, but the promises he 
made and sealed with kisses on her lips were soon 
broken, and a period of sobriety would be followed by 
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a ilobaueh of the wildest excess. 
Finally, all sense of manhood seemed 
to hove left him, and his life be- 
came one long reveL 

But though Mabel no longer loved 
tlie man whoso habits had made him 
sliameful in lier ejes, the promptings 
of duty made her try to shield his 
slutrt comings from the workl. . 

In hiH wilder moments of intoxica- 
tion it needed the strong Land of 
their faithful Irish footman to con- 
trol him, and to guard \m wife from 
tlio brutalities his frenzy urged him 
to i(»mmit. This was a lesser trial 
to Mabel than the half -silly state the 
pleasures of the table produced, 
when on rare occiisions he Mcom- 
X)anied her to a dinner - party. Al- 
ways the last to join the ladies, he 
seemed unable to tear himself 'from 
the fascinations of the wine -cup, and when his loud 
voice and louder laugh were heard above all others, 
Mabel would quietly withdraw from the parlor, order 
her carriage, and, meeting her husband before his situ- 
ation was hnown to all, coax him to go home with 
hei', sending by a servant an apology for her abrupt 
dti^arture. 

But at the date of our story Victor had almost with- 
drawn from the society of his equals, and his intercourse 
with his wife was most uncertain and informal. Her 
large fortune, settled strictly upon herself, gave her an 
ample income for all her wants, and it was tacitly under- 
stood that all invitations were accepted by Mabel alone. 
Many pitied her forlorn position, for she was an orphan, 
and without brother or sister to share what must have 
been a terrible grief to her. 

A year before she had met at the house of an intimate 
friend a young French artist, Paul Villiers. Possessed 
of ample means, he was making an extensive sketching 
tour of our country, and, armed with the best letters of 
introduction, had been at once received by the most 
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exclasiye society of B . He had not been long in 

the city before, meeting constantly our heroine, he 
heard -her sad story, and meeting also the nnfortnnate 
Victor, felt his soul moved to pity for the terrible fate 
•f a yonng and beautiful woman bound to such a man 
for ever. 

He had passed the Summer with a family whom Mabel 
visited, and had been thrown much in her society, and 
before either of them knew the dangers of such an inti- 
mate association, each found the companionship of the 
other necessary for happiness. 

The Summer was all too short for Mabel. Her hus- 
band was away on a long yachting cruise, and the fear of 
him was for a time removed. And surrounded by loving 
friends, who strove to make each day bright with some 
new pleasure, and in the society of a young and hand- 
some man, always ready for each new pastime, time flew 
on rapid wings ; for now the early Autumn had come, 
The first light frost had touched the tender plants, 
making them dreop and die. Nature had hung on vine 
and bush and tree its blood-red signal of warning that 
Winter would soon approach. It was time for Bummer 
birds to flee, and Mabel's friends were preparing for de- 
parture, when a summons came from her husband, and 
Mabel knew she must return to the cheerless mansion 
she oould not call home. 

It was not until she had parted from him that Mabel 
realized how dear to her was the young artist 

Too correctly nurtured to admit such an idea as that 
of unlawful love, she passed the hours of each night in 
fruitless argument and expostulation with herself, only 
to welcome the dawn and anxiously watch the hands of 
the clock, that moved so slowly on to the hour when Paul 
would make his morning call before going out for the 
day*s sketching. She was ignorant of the fact that her 
handsome friend was deeply in love with her, for he 
forced himself to conceal it, fearing that the knowledge 
of it would banish him for ever from her presence. But 
aa accident revealed each heart to the other. 

Paul had called, one evening after dinner, on some 
slight pretext, that he might see Mabel one moment 
alone, for he expected to pass the whole evening in her 
box at the opera. 

After the first greeting was over, they sat, almost si- 
lently, by the fire which glowed upon the hearth, too 
happy to speak. Victor had been away all day, and his 
wife knew not when he would return. In fact, she was 
generally ignorant of his movements, his valet only know- 
ing where he could be found. 

Suddenly they were startled by a noisy and forcible 
entrance into the outer hall, and a loud voice was heard 
calling : 

" Mux ! Max ! I say I Where in the deuce is that fool ? 
He is never round when I want him I'* 

It was Victor, who, in a terribly drunken condition, 
was shouting for his servant to assist him to his cham- 
ber. 

The door from the drawing-room into the hall was 
open, and Mabel, who sat quite near it, rose to close it to 
shut out the disgraceful sounds. Her husband caught 
sight of her, and said : 

" Oh, it's you, is it, my lady ? Come hero — I want 
you." 

Not daring to refuse, Mabel approached him. Some- 
thing had evidently angered him, for his eyes blazed with 
fury. Somewhat timidly, Mabel said : 

** What is it you wish, Victor ?'* 

He held in his hand a pair of heavy driving- gloves ; 
he raised iheoi and struck her a blow across the face. . 



" That's what I want ; to spoil your beauty, cune 
yon I" 

Bat at this moment Patrick hurried into the haU, 
caught his master^s arm before he could strike a second 
blow, and half led, half carried him up-stairs to his 
apartment, where, calmed by the care and attention of 
his servants, he soon sank into a drunken slumber. 

Poor Mabel ! it was no new thing for her to be abused 
before the servants, but had Paul witnessed the shameful 
scene ? 

She covered her face with her hands and sank into a 
chair. She sat for a few minutes until she had some- 
what recovered from the blow, and then re-entered the 
parlor. . 

She found Paul pacing the floor, in a state of great ex- 
citement. When he saw her, he took her by the hands, 
led her to a seat, and sat down beside her. He still held 
her hands tightly in his, and exclaimed : 

** Oh, that I could kill that fiend who has dai*ed to 
strike you. If you were mine, how tenderly would you 
be cared for ; but I am powerless to prevent such usage 
of one I love. Nay, do not start away from me, Mabel ; 
did you not know I loved you ?" 

He seemed completely unmanned by the scene he had 
witnessed, unable to control himself, and words of pas- 
sionate devotion poured from his lips, frightening Mabel 
by the intensity of his emotion. He soon saw her terror; 
and, stopping for a moment, said : 

*• Forgive me I I forgot myself. On. my knees will I 
beg pardon." 

"No, no," said Mabel ; **I beg you to arise. Yon do 
not mean what you say ; your pity for me moved you to 
speak rashly. Yon must never forget yourself again, for 
I esteem you as a dear friend, and value your friendship 
so highly that I do not wish to lose it. I will forgive 
you, and we will still be friends, but I must say good- 
night, Monsieur Villiers. I shall not go to the opera to- 
night." 

"And may I come to-morrow ?" 

** Yes ; to-morrow, and all the to-morrows. Forget 
what you have seen here or I can never look you in- the 
face again. It was nothing. " ' 

** Nothing ?" he exclaimed, vehemently. 

" No, no ; say no mt)re. Good-night" 

" Good-night, madam e," and he took his leave. 

Mabel hastened to her chamber. Impatient to be 
alone, it seemed as if her maid had never been so long 
undressing her. 

"Give me that white dressing-gown; I am not going 
out to-night You may put away my dress, and then 
leave me. I will ring if I want you. Tell Patrick to say 
I am ill, if any one calls." 

She sat down before the fire and sank into a reverie. 
Her heart was beating with passionate throbs, and threat- 
ened to burst its walls ; her cheeks glowed with un- 
wonted blushes ; a delicious feeling crept over her. 
Paul's words kept sounding like sweetest music in her 
ears. 

"He loves me," she murmured ; "how wrong, but yet 
how sweet ! No, no ; I am wicked to say that He is my 
friend, and it is only friendship, true and sacred, that he 
feels for me." 

It was late before she slept, and then her slumbers 
were disturbed by curious dreams. The next day the 
young artist came early to see her, and every day the 
friends were together. His visits were made when Mabel 
was alone, and at that part of the day when callers were 
not exi^ected. They often read from some favorite au- 
thor, or sang together delicious love-songs, each speaking 
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io tlie otber in strains of sweetest mnsic, what neither 
would have dared to say in more prosaio tones. 

Mabel did not know how dangerons was this new 
friendship, made so different from their former Inter- 
conrse by the few words of love Paul had spoken to her. 
lie was always in her thoughts. The kisses on her hand, 
with which in true French style he always saluted her, 
homed like fire ; without him, life would be nothing. 
Yet such was the innocence of her nature, she never 
dreamed of wrong, or of the fearful abyss that yawned 
before her unconscious feet 

But the gossips of the city were not ignorant of the in- 
timacy of the young artist and our heroine, and strange 
rumors were circulated of their friendship. Her friends, 
knowing her pure and tender nature, could not believe 
the stories that were whispered about her. At the clubs, 
opinions varied, but the men were unanimous in saying 
that if ever a liaison was justified, it was this one ; for the 
conduct of MabeFs husband left no honor for her to pro- 
tect, no love for her to cherish. And so society still 
smiled upon the pair, guilty in its estimation, though no 
open scandal as yet defiled its pure ears. 

One evening, late in the season, Mabel attended a large 
party, the last to be given by an intimate friend before 
her departure for the seaside. 

Never had she been so particxdar about her dress. 
"Bight fussy," her maid said, after she had gone. She 
wore a sheeny satin dress of delicate pink, like the lining 
of a seashelL Its garniture was of lovely pearls. The 
corsage was without sleeves, showing the beautifully 
molded arms, and square at the thrbat, displaying the 
lovely neck, softened and beautified by folds of costly 
]aoe. Her h.ce was radiant with happiness. The gloom 
of her home, the shameful conduct of her husband, were 
forgotten, for she would see Paul, the friend she so 
dearly loved. 

As soon as possible she took his arm and passed out of 
the heated parlor into a conservatory that, dimly lighted, 
afforded a retreat for those who desired to be alone. 

They found a secluded seat behind a statue that was 
completely covered with a luxuriant creeper, forming a 
screen from curious eyes. They sat hand in hand. 
Neither cared to speak ; it was enough that they were 
together. From the distant parlor came faint strains of 
music, mingling with the splashing of a fountain that 
cooled the air. Without, some night-bird was calling in 
tender tones for his mate. 

The quiet of the place and the semi-darkness gave a 
curious feeling to Mabel and her friend. They seemed 
in the world, yet not of it ; each felt that their world was 
in the other. Heart spoke to heart the sentiment that 
had been so long repressed. Paul's arm stole about her 
waist, and for the first time he was about to imprint a 
kiss on her lips, when they were startled by a loud voice 
near them. 

Two ladies had entered the place, evidently in search 
of cooler air, for the evening was sultry. 

"Yes, Julia," said one, "it is much cooler here— let us 
flit down and rest a while," and they seated themselves 
near the statue. 

Mabel and Paul, completely concealed by the green 
ioliage, could see and hear without being discovered. 
After a few moments' conversatioa one of the ladies said : 
"Did you see Mrs. Prescott ? She looked very hand- 
some, didn't she ? I wonder how she can look so happy 
when she has left a miserable, drunken husband, nobody 
knows where. For my part I should think it in far 
better taste if she remained at home. I know I couldn't 
go into society if /had such a husband." 



« Thank Heaven, Julia, that you haven't any husband," 
said her friend. "But haven't yon heard about Mabel 
Prescott and Paul Yilliers ? My dear, he is perfectly 
devoted to her. And they say she returns his loye with 
interest. Why, she is wild about him. I don't imagine 
she ever remembers she has a husband. It's a wonder to 
me she doesn't get divorced. She has sufficient cause, 
for that drunken brute has often abused her; and it 
would be advisable, before her conduct becomes an open 
scandal, and so prevents her getting her liberty. But, 
then, I don't suppose Paul Villiers would marry her if 
she did. He is a Boman Catholic, you know, and hin 
Church would forbid." 

**0h ! yes, my dear," said Julia, "I've heard all about 
the Prescott scandal. But I don't believe Paul Villiers 
would marry her, any way. Men never do marry that 
kind of a woman. It's a fine excuse, though, isn't it, 
when a man tires of a woman to make his religion a 
cloak for his shortcomings ? But, dear me I I feel too 
cool now. Let us return to the parlor ;" and arm in arm 
they passed out of the conservatory. 

Mabel, who had heard every word of this cruel con- 
versation, would have confronted her slanderers, but 
Paul hedd her firmly, and would not permit her to move. 
After the ladies had gone, she exclaimed : 

** Oh 1 Paul, what bitter, cruel things they said of me. 
Who could be so wicked as to call our friendship such 
an awful thing ? Paul, what did they mean ? I do not 
know. I am bewildered by what they said of us. " 

"Mabel, my darling, your innocent soul knows not 
what a wicked world can say of even a pmre friendship 
like ours. But, Mabel, listen to me. It is something, 
more than friendship I feel for you. I have tried to hide 
my love from you and to seem like a friend, fearing that, 
if you knew how passionately I adored you, you would 
banish me for ever from your presence ; but now I can 
endure this life no longer, for I love you so madly thai 
either you must be mine or I must leave you for ever. 
That brute whom the world calls your husband has 
severed every tie that bound you together. You are no 
more his wife. Promise me, darling, that you wiU be 
mine. Though no priest can sanction our union, yet the 
bond between us shall be stronger than any Church 
could give, for in the sight of Heaven I promise to be a 
true and fidthful husband to you. Do not shrink from 
me. If I read you aright, your heart answers Yes to 
what I am saying." 

Mabel covered her face with her hands, and her life 
passed like a shifting panorama before her. The loneli- 
ness of her home, her most sacred feelings outraged, 
even her life endangered by the man who should be her 
comforter and protector —the sweet and tender friend- 
ship with Paul, which the world called a wicked tie. To 
leave him — ah ! what would life be to her ? Did she love 
him ? She knew she did ; that the touch of his hand, the 
sound of his voice, yes, even the echo of his footstep, 
caused the blood to flow with quicker pulsations through 
her whole being, dyeing her face with crimson blushes ; 
and that only when with him did she forget the triab of 
her life, and was happy. She did not speak, but nestled 
closer to him, and placed her head on his shoulder. His 
arm stole around her waist, and he pressed a long kiss 
upon her unresisting lips. They remained a few moments 
in happy silence. Then Paul said : 

"Listen, dearest, to me. We will leave B to-mor- 
row night for New York. A steamer sails the foUowinj:^ 
day for Havre. In the sunny land of France you v I 
forget your past existence, and, happy in our love, v^ » 
will live only for each other. I will not go tq JOur hout>6 
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to-morrow, but will send yon a note telling yon where to 
meet me. Good-night, my darling ; always my darling, 
and dearer to me than life itself." 

That night Mabel never closed her eyes. Always before 
her was her handsome lover, and sounding in her ears the 
cruel slanders she had heard. Then she thought of her 
flight. Who would miss her ? Not her husband. He 
had long ceased to regard her, except, perhaps, as a 
stumbling-block in the broad path that was leading him 
to swift destruction. Her friends? Ah, perhaps, the 
very ones who fawned upon her were circulating the 
cruel reports she had heard ; and now she was leaving 
it all behind ; all the cruel, shameful life that had been 
80 bitter, so hard to endure. 

She was going to another land, where she would have 
the tenderest care, where she would be almost worshiped 
by the man who 
had given up-his 
whole life to her. 
A note came 
early from Paul, 
arranging the 
plan for her 
escape. All that 
day she seemed 
to be living a 
dual existence. 
fihe received 
caUerS) talked 
and laughed with 
them, made 
plans for future 
gayety, and all 
the while every 
throb of her 
heart made the 
note she had 
hidden in her 
breast rustle ; it 
■fleemed to her so 
ioudly, that all 
-must hear. And 
«veB when sur- J 
loanded by her K 
friends — and 
never «o many 
called as on that 
'day — she kept 
nying to herself, 
•*To-night I 
leave them all. 
To - night I go 
with him." 

It had been a warm at d suUry day, oppressively so for 
the early part of Summer. As night approached, Mabel 
dressed herself in a dark, unobtrusive costume. She had 
given her maid a holiday, well knowing that none of the 
other servants would notice her departure. She had 
given orders that she would not be home to dinner, and 
her husband, as usual, was absent. 

It grew very dark as she left the house ; the sky was 
overhung with heavy clouds, and distant peals of thunder 
could be heard. A severe tempest was coming ; such an 
one as sometimes visits our clime and expends itself with 
tropical fury. Mabel did not notice this, so engrossed 
was she with her own thoughts. She had gone but a few 
blocks from home when the rain began to pour in tor- 
rents. Awakened from her reverie by the shock, Mabel 
:loako.l avonnd for some place of refuge, hoping sLo 
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might see an empty carriage that would take her to her 
destination, but the street was deserted. She could not 
return home. No ; Paul would be waiting for her. She 
must hasten on. But the lightning now blazed so 
fiercely, the storm was so severe, that, scarcely knowbg 
what she did, she entered a church, whose door stood 
invitingly open. Vespers had long since been over, yet 
this church was never closed, and Mabel sat dovm quite 
near the alter to wait until the stoxin had passed. The 
interior was but dimly lighted, yet a few candles which 
burned perpetually before the figure of the Virgin cast a 
faint light over the golden crucifix that was suspended 
above the chancel. It had been the offering to the 
church of a wealthy devotee, and the figure upon it was a 
marvel of carving, so lifelike it seemed. In the obscurity 
the eyes, still patient though full of agony, seemed turned 

in reproach upon 
her. The hands, 
fastened with the 
cruel nails, seem- 
ed stretched to- 
ward her. The 
whole attitude 
was one of ap- 
peal and entreatj 
to the lost and 
sinful Still the 
storm raged with 
fury without; 
flash after flash 
of lightning il- 
lumed the face 
of the dead 
Christ. It seem- 
ed as if the li})s 
were moving. 
Hark I above the 
' noise' of that* ter- 
rible thunder, 
did she hear the 
sacred words, 
"Daughter, thy 
sins are forgiven 
thee." Alas ! she 
was, indeed, a 
sinner. For the 
first time she re- 
alized that she 
was taking a 
fatal step on that 
downward path 
from which there 
was no return. 
Was it too late? Before that agonized face, what was 
earthly affection ? Here could she find solace for all her 
woes. She threw herself at the foot of the cross, ex- 
claiming through her tears, ** Father, forgive me !" 

Half unconscious, she knew nothing of the storm that 
raged over the city, making eyen strong men shudder at 
the intensity of its fury, and women crouch together and 
whisper tremblingly that the end of all things was com- 
ing. And for Mabel it 7iad come. A thunderbolt, hurled 
from a cloud that hung over the church, attracted per- 
haps by the golden crucifix, on its way to earth, killed 
the repentant woman, even while the prayer for forgive- 
ness was upon her lips. 

The next morning the sun rose in a cloudless sky, and 
shone sparkling and bright over the rain-washed earth ; 
and the body of Mabel, her hand^ still clasped in prayer, 
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was found at the foot of the altar. The lightning had 
done its cruel work and left no mark behind, save on her 
breast was printed in lund colors a figure of the cross at 
which she had knelt. And with that blessed sign of our 
falvation upon her, placed there by Heaven's own hand, 
who will dare to say that her sin was not pardoned ? 



Her husband died soon after, in the wildest deliriam, 
at a low haunt of vice he frequented. 

And Paul ? A broken man, old before his time, and 
bearing a burden almost too heavy for a mortal to bear. 
He it is who tells you this story of one who, if she 
sinned like a woman, died like a saint. 
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A DASH THROUGH THE 

By Noel Ruthven. 



GREEN ISLE. 



What could I do with my ten days ? I was stopping 
in London. I had a return ticket to New York by the 
palatial City qf Rome. I had ten days to spend, and with 
them twenty golden sovereigns, or one hundred dollars. 
Paris ? — no. Twenty pounds in Paris would melt even 
more rapidly than one hundred dollars in New York. 
The English Lakes ? A happy thought I A trip 
through Wales ? Another happy thought !— Wales ! Ho- 
lyhead ! Holyhead, sixty-four miles from Dublin. Aha ! 
Why not take a dash into Ireland—*' ould Ireland "? 



I rang the bell for a '* Bradshaw,'* and found, after con* 
siderable cross-country work, that a train left Euston 
Station at 8:10 p.m., striking Holy heal at 4 A.M., and 
Kingstown at 7:45, or Dublin at 8. 

The same evening found me spinning down the 
London and Northwestern on the train known aa the 
** Wild Irishman,** in company with two of the National 
Party in the House of Commons, bright, witty, joyous, 
well-bred men, who shared their Irish whisky with me 
con amove, and told me more about the United States 
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than ever I knew before, and foretold Ireland's glorious 
future with a sincerity that carried conviction to my 
innermost soul. 

As we had talked and laughed and sipped for nearly 
seven mortal hours, I slept like a top on the steamer, 
and it was a superb August morning when, upon coming 
on deck, I beheld the Hill of Howth, clad in a purple 
mantle of heather ; on my right, the Wicklow Hills, also 
dyed in purple ; to the left, the Dublin Mountains ; in 
the middle, at their base, the shining terraces . that com- 
pose Dalkey, Kingstown and Salthill ; while distant spires 
and a solid, dark mass, a little to the right, proclaimed 
Ireland*s capital, the ** Second City of the Empire," as 
Dubliners are pleased — and mightily pleased — to term 
the ancient Eblana. 

Kingstown Harbor is spacious and magnificent. Two 
great granite piers run out into the bay and inclose 
a miniature bay of smoothest water in their encircling 
arms. Handsome yacht-clubhouses — the St. George and 
the Royal Irish — ^guard on either side a commodious 
jetty, and a special pier with a covered way, the haunt 
of the detectives, accommodates those who come and go 
over the sixty-four miles of sea separating the Emerald Isle 
from the ancient Kingdom of Wales. At the entrance to 
this pier stands a dumpy granite pillar, surmounted by a 
crown, erected by the loyal Iri«h, and who, as Byron hath 
it, ** danced in chains " when the "biggest blackguard in 
Europe " alias His Most Gracious Majesty King George 
IV., honored his obsequious Irish subjects by intrusting 
his bloated and decomposing body amongst them, in the 
year of grace, 1821. 

Newspaper - venders greeted me with horse whispers' 
of Freemnn*8 Joumnly Irish Times and Daily Ex/jress^ as 
I plunged for a first- class compartment ; and oh I how 
fusty and stale and stuffy its blue-cloth, sun-baked cush- 
ions smelt ! Ten minutes, while the baggage — I beg 
pardon, luggage — was being transferred from the boat 
to the train, and with a shrill whistle we were en route 
to ** dear, dirty Dnblin.'* . \ ^ 

The bay lay on our right for three-fourths of .our. ride 
of fifteen minutes — Dublin's citizens occupying terraoi^ 
and cottages and villas and domains on the left. Sandy -^ 
mount, a cheap, faded-looking place, lies at the city gfttes, ' 
and by it Irishtown and the North Wall, where, in the 
days of our ^grandfathers, travelers were detained forj 
weeks at the Pigeda House Fort,^for fair winds to ferry 
them to Liverpool. ,* H^i . ^ > ^ 

At the Westland Row Depot everybody has'.to scramble 
%or his or her luggage, and woe to. the weak or the timid. 
It is sauve qui pent. The jarvies, who drive outside 
jaunting-cars, and the Jehus, who charioteer cabs, are 
lying in wait to pounce on your luggage, if it be re- 
sponsible-looking ; and the ''gintleman" with handsome 
impedimetita is sure of one of the best vehicles, while 
those with more modest belongings are compelled to wait 
until they catch the speaker's eye, since all the drivers 
are yelling and bawling the merits of their respective 
vehicles with a mendacity and vigor of imagination equal, 
in every possible respect, to their fearful and wondrous 
lung-power. 

** Here's yer own car, yer honor V* ** Here's a baste fit 
for the Lord Liftinint I" ** Here's action, sir V* ** Come 
along wid me, sir— I'll rowl ye to the castle, me lord 1" 
** Here's the horse that won't ax a pinny if he doesn't give 
the hoighth of satisfaction I" " Here's the vacancy for yer 
lordship T* 

My appearance must hare been somewhat impressive, 
for I was the oentre of a struggling, gesticulating, vocif- 
erating crowd, and ere I was aware of what I was about, 



found myself seated upon an outside car, minus my bag- 
gage. 

'' Lave yer bag wid me, me lord, and fight like the 
diwle for the rest of yer luggage. Here's me number." 

Acting upon the suggestion, I did "fight like the 
diwle," and after a seveue skirmish succeeded in bring- 
ing oflf my impedimenta. 

I had read so much about Morrison's Hotel in Lever's 
novels that I resolved upon sojourning at that venerable 
hostelry, in preference to the more meretricious attrac- 
tions of the Shelboume, and spinning along Nassaa 
Street, established myself in a spacious apartment over- 
looking Trinity College, the Provost's Garden, and the 
College Park, wherein a few agile lads were practicing 
at cricket. 

The cheerful chambermaid, who escorted me to my 
room, having observed the magic letters **N. Y." on ujy 
valise, gleefully exclaimed : 

"Bedad, ye're aigar for to ketch a sight of the onlJ 
Parliament House! If ye climb on this table an' stretch 
clane out of the windy, ye'll see it betune the ind of 
Grafton Sthreet an' the front of the Colledge. " 

I was not so eager as this worthy lady imagined, bnt, 
nevertheless, thanked her warmly in the shape of a shil- 
ling for her courteous and well-intentioned ciceroneship. 
After a capital breakfast, I sallied forth in quest of ad- 
venture. 

Now, as this is only a dash through the Green Isle, I 
do not pretend or intend to serve up a few richauffi j ages 
from a guide-book — the saints, especially St Patrick, 
forbid I I shall mention what I saw, and that, too, after 
my own fashion. 

I found Morrison's Hotel at the corner of Nassau and 
Dawson Streetg. Along the former runs a handsome 
granite wall, surmounted by an ornamental railing, in- 
closing the park attached to Trinity College. Dawson 
Street is wide, and it boasts of the buildings of the Rcyal 
Irish Academy and the Mansion House, the re^sidence of 
the chief magistrate, of which, and its flesh -pot«, more 
anon. 

My great desire — and here the cheery chamber-wench 
guessed alight— was to behold College Green. A hundred 
yards f rdm Morrison's brought me to the comer of Grafton 
Street, and a hundred yards along Grafton Street planted 
me opposite -the old-Parliament House, with the charming 
statue of Henry Grattan standing in the centre of the 
once Green, in the attitude in which he uttered his fa- 
mous E-sto perpetua. 

Anything more elegant than the facade of "Old 
House" it is impossible to conceive ; anything more im- 
pressive in architectural beauty than this little bit of 
Dublin it is difficult to imagine. To the right is Trinity 
College, founded by Good Queen Bess, her effigy, as stiff 
as her ruff, surmounting that poi-tal so fatal to the hap- 
piness of alumni addicted to the "wee sma' hours ayont 
the twal'." On either side of the enti*ance stand exquisite 
statues of Oliver Goldsmith and Edmund Burke. Col- 
lege Street, with the Provincial Bank, stretches to the 
right ; Westmoreland Street, revealing O'Connell Bridge 
and Sackville Street, opens in the centre, while on the left 
is the Koyal Bank, and a fine structure of the last century, 
once the famous Daly's Club House, where, after the pas- 
sionate debates on the ill-starred Union, members would 
repair to order coffee and pistols, and fire off witticisms 
and play cards until the day dawn bade them repair to 
Fifteen Acres in the Phoenix Park, there to settle the 
disputed question at twelve paces, perhaps less. 

Turning to the left. Dame Street greeted my gaze 
with its long vista opening np that wondrous old pile, 
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Christ Ghnrob, T^liose foandation was laid before St. 
Patrick ever planted his sandal npon a shamrock. 

I crossed over to the old Honse, at present the Bank 
of Ireland, and, deeply impressed by a set of gorgoons 
flnnkies in green coats with gilt buttons, scarlet waist- 
coats and high hats, who ought to be bank directors at 
the very least, entered the cash-office, where a dull rattle 
of coin was relieved by the occasional giggle of some 
pallid clerk over the joke of a facetious client. Passing 
through this melancholy hall — there is more business 
done in a New York bank in one hour than here in a week 
— I was led into a very handsome, but gloomy, chamber, 
which, at the period in which Ireland was soM into the 
Union, was the House of Lords. The same tables, the 
same chairs, the same tapestried hangings, await Parnell*s 
trumpet And soon may he play it, or play upon it I 

**Youll be turned out of this some fine morning," I 
observed to the liveried porter, my gnide, as I slipped 
half a crown into his all- too -willing palm. 

*• Yis ; but will we be compinsated ?" was his very 
pertinent rejoinder. 

The chamber used by the Commoners, and called the 
*' Goose Pie," on account of its oval shape, no longer 
exists, and, as I passed out, I bethought me of the 
Titans who caused its roof to ring with their marvel- 
ous oratory — Grattan, Flood, Curran, Burke, et id genus 
amne — and indulged myself with a fervent hope that the 
day was close at hand when Iiish eloquence would again 
be heard within an Irish Commons House, with Ireland 
a Nation. 

Ci'ossing College Green, I visited Trinity College, its 
Dining Hall adorned with portraits of Ireland's greatest 
sons ; its Museum rich in all that delights the heart of 
the antiquarian, including Brian Boroimhe's harp, and 
manuscripts ripe as the dust of ages ; Botany Bay ; 
Oliver Goldsmith's Room ; the Library, wherein were 
0eated *• Sam " Haughton discussing Home Rule with the 
grave Professor Gtdbraith, for I heard ** Sam " say, ** I ^tell 

you that Parnell may be able to "; the Coronation 

Hall ; and the New Buildings, where Dr. Shaw, sunset- 
bearded, was exploiting some quaint fad to his son-in-law, 
••that beardless boy Tyrrel," albeit a Fellow, and a very 
learned one to boot, though Mohaflfy, the "General," 
wiU scarcely admit the fact. McAaffy, too, I beheld, 
and heard his Alcibiadian lisp, as, with a cricket -bat 
under one arm, and one of the aides-de-camp of the 
Lord Lieutenant under the other, he strode onward in 
the direction of the Cricket Ground ; for Mohaflfy has 
pitched a wicket at Marathon, and bowled out one 
Goulding. 

Quitting the groves of the Academy, I strolled up 
Westmoreland Street and inspected the statue tp Sir 
John Gray, Kt., a man of great ability and untiring 
industry, and to whom the^itizens of Dublin are iu- 
debted for as fine a water supply as this wide world af- 
fords to any community. As I visited the source of this 
■apply, in the Wicklow Hills, I shall have to speak of Sir 
John Gray la!»r on. • The statue of that pure but dull 
patriot, "William Smith O'Brien, faces D'Olier Street, fam- 
ous for Kinahan, of ** LL " fame, and Burton Findon's, 
•n oyster-house where the real Poldoody oyster from the 
County of Clare was to be had for the asking, washed 
down by a pint of Guinnesp's **XX." 

Crossing the noble O'Connell Bridge over the unsa- 
Tory smelling Liffey, I was confronted by Dan's statue, 
ft magnificent ornament to Sackville Street, which is one 
of the streets of the world. The O'Connell statue is a 
monument in every way worthy of the great Tribune. 
Bftokville Street finished my day's sight-seeing, and I re- 



turned to Morrison's to dinner ; after which I repaired lo 
the Gaiety Theatre, a pretty little house, where I hG?rd 
** The Chimes of Normandy " admirably given. 

I rose rather late next day, for your Dubliner is late 
o' nights, and, as a consequence, does not rise with the 
lark. I sauntered up Dawson Street, visited the Royal 
Irish Academy, a veritable casket of ancient Irish litei-a- 
ture, and turned into the Mansion House, next door, to 
write my name in the visiting-book of Dublin's patriotic 
Lord Mayor. 

"It's a fine lump of a house, sir," said an obliging 
and gorgeously attired flunky. *' Wouldn't you like to see 
the Oak Room and the Round Room, where the big 
banquets does be?" 

Gladly assenting, this courteous official led me intc a 
truly impcsing oblong apartment, wainscoted in oak 
black as ebony from age, the panels also being disfigured 
by portraits of past Lord Lieutenants and Lord Mayors ; 
from thence into the Round Room, built in a few days 
by a Lord Mayor — at the expense of the citizens— with an 
eye to a baronetcy, for the purpose of dining and wining 
that ** bolting hutch of beastliness," King George JV., 
for whose character, etc., vide Thackeray. 

It is the habit of the Lord Mayor to give his inaugural 
banquet to about seven hundred citizens in this room, 
and, up to within a few years, it was his custom to invite 
the Lord Lieutenant, in order to allow that high and 
mighty personage to make a speech bristling with cooked 
statistics in relation to the prosijerity of Ireland. The 
^arce, however, became too stale, the audience went be- 
hind the scenes, and would have no more viceregal 
buffoonery. The ** Cawstle " and the Mansion House no 
longer hobnob, and **Hi3 Ex " has to exploit lus cooked 
statistics before an English audience, who are actually 
beginning to exhibit symptoms of revolt. 

Out of Dawson Street I lounged into St. Stephen's 
Green, making a call at the Shelburne Hotel. The park 
is very pretty, very tastefully laid out, and tolerably well 
kept. Around Stephen's Green are numerous imposing 
structures, notably the club-houses on the north side, 
and the College of Surgeons on the west. The Catholic 
University is situated on the south side, once the resi- 
dence of one ** Buck Whalley," an eccentric Orangeman, 
whose bones would rattle, if they could, at the bare idea 
of sanguinary ** Papishes " holding his fort. 

The mashers affect Grafton Street, late in the afternoon. 
They are a very "job-lot" looking set. Their clothes 
are wretched misfits, and as for the boots and shoes — 
well, a tightly folded umbrella would seem to be part 
of the paraphernalia of the Dublin masher. The fashion- 
able quarter lies southwest, the principal squares being 
Merrion and Fitzwilliam. The former is very large, but 
its houses have a bald appearance, like faces without 
eyebrows. The North Side, being solely occupied by 
pjiysiciane, is facetiously named Pill Lane ; while the 
South, on account of its occupancy by members of the 
Bar, is known as Chancery Row. On No. 1, North Side, 
was bom the Oscar, his father. Sir William Wilde, and 
" Speranza " occupying it during that momentous event 
Sir William was as skillful an oculist as he was a good and 
genial friend. He was a scholar to boot. On the occa- 
sion of my visit fashionable Dublin was either at Kings- 
town, Killamey, Bray, or living in back rooms, the blinds 
in the front ones hermetically sealed. Dubliners are 
genteel or nothing. Alas ! it is the shabby-genteel all 
the time. 

On the north side ot the city are Rutland and Mount joy 
Squares. The former is very spacious, and surrounded 
by some magnificent old houses, all of the pre-Unioi^ 
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date. The RotuDda, tliat hall whose walls have witr 
nessed so many sensational episodes in Ireland's nine- 
teenth-centnry struggles, stands on the south side of the 
square. It is a large, circular apartment, dingy and dirty- 
looking in the extreme ; but I was behind the scenes, and 
the footlights were not yet lit, nor had the audience been 
lung in. Umbrageous elms, " as old as the hills," shade 
the grassy slopes, verdant walks and lover - fashioned 
alleys. From Mountjoy Square, I strolled up Eccles 
Street, past the residence of Arch- 
bishop Walsh and the magnificent 
Mater liiaerioordiaB Hospital, and by 
the sign of the Thatched House at 
Phibsborough on to Glasneviu Ceme- 
tery. In this necropolis sleep many 
of Ireland's gifted sons, notably 
O'Connell, whose monument is of 
rare, but simple, beauty. 

The next day being Saturday, and 
having been invited to a dinner at 
the Quoit Club, up in the Dublin 
Mountains, at a place with the poetic 
name of Glenismoel, or the Valley of 
the Thrush, I started at 9 a. m. for a 
visit to the Reformatory at Glenoree. 
A waiter at Morrison's, possessed of 
bibulous tendencies, with whom I 
hfikd established one-shilling relations, 
chartered a first-rate outside car and 
liorse, and also undertook the feed 
for ** baste" and man ; stowing away 
as much meat and drink in the 
" well " as though I was off for a week, 
instead of for half a Summer day. 



''If there*! any left^ 
sijr, / 7^ take ctaro ^if it," 
wfta the pregnaut re- 
mark of this far-seeing 
attendant. 
Our load lay through Ihu flourieliing 
Imt nnfafihionable Buburbs of Rftthmines, 
Rathgax, Terenure, wbere Charles Lever 
used to dash off "ilarry Ijorreqoers " ; 
Tlathfanmra, the Priory^ John Pliilpot 
Currants residence— ^Killikee, and Mont 
pelier, whose dismantied and ^ostlv-loo:;- 
ing qj^stle was the headq[u^rters for the fa 
mous, or infamous, Hell-fire Club, of t»o hundred year?* 
ago. On the top of the mountain we struck the fame ha 
Military Road, so called since it was constructed in 179^>, 
the year of the Rebellion, by the soldiery, in order t^> 
open up a very patriotic portion of the country. The 
barracks is now a Roman Catholic Juvenile Reformatory, 
and in this peaceful solitude crime is nipped in the bud, 
and washed away by the mountain-dews. I spent "a 
long hoar by Shrewsbury clock " in this noble institit* 
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bones and fizz to the masthead at Morrison's on 
the way home. That was an ambrosial night 1 

Sunday I devoted to the churches. The Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in Marlborough Street (Gre- 
cian) disappointed, while the Byzantine Chapel 
attached to the Catholic University fetched me. 
The Jesuits* Church, in Gardiner Street, is fa- 
mous for its organ, while St. Andrew's, in West- 
land Row, boasts the most "swell" congregation, 
and it is de rigueur to attend the eleven o'clock 
Mass. I visited St. Michan's, and in its vaults, 
which possess the quality of preserving the bodies 
of the dead, I beheld several corpses in a strange 
condition of semi-mummifaction. 

St. Patrick's Cathedral, restored by the brewer 
Guinness, is in a very dingy quarter of the city, 
known as the Liberties. Its monuments are 
chapters in history. Dean Swift, the author of 
«* Gulliver," lies here, beside Mistress Hester 
Johnson, better known as Stella. A distiller. 
Roe, not to be outdone by a brewer, resolved 
upon restoring Christ Church Cathedral. In 
performing this admirable work he so crippled 
himself (the cost was $2,500,000) that later on 
he went to the wall, and as my guide feelingly 
added, "More's the pity!" and so Fay I. The 
present Chancellor of Christ Church, the Rev. 
Dr. Tisdale (Charlie), is one of the wittiest men 
of tlie time, and is noted for his delightful com- 
panionship. A divine, a scholar, a gentleman, 
and last though not least in old Ireland, a judge 
of liquor. As in St. Patrick's, the monuments in 
Christ Church are chapters of history. 

On Monday I did Dame Street; turned into 
the Chamber of Commerce and the City Hall. 
Here, in a very handsome chamber, adorned with 



iion, and a finer, healthier, or cheerier lot of little 
lads I have never seen together. From Glencree I 
strolled on to Lough Bray, the sometime residence 
of Sir Philip Crampton, Surgeon - general, who, 
some fifty years ago, was the handsomest man in 
Dublin, and the ablest man with the knife. I 
struck— to use an Americanism— Glenismoel just 
in time for dinner, five o'clock. The Quoit Club 
has found its quarters in a quaint old monastery, 
nestling on the side of a hill, and commanding a 
view that would almost compel a monk to forget 
Lis pater while gazing out upon such unadorned 
loveliness. The last game of quoits had just been 
played off, and the players were washing their 
hands and taking nips of a most seductive liquor, 
known to them as '*Mild Scotch," doled out to 
them by Mat Chamberlaine, the most genial and 
Kjmpathetio individual whom I ever chanced 
to meet 'A strapping lay-brother, in the brown 
habit of the Order, with a rosary of wooden beads 
the size of pigeons' eggs girdled to his waist, an- 
nounced dinner, and we marched into the old 
Befectory, where ham and chickens, a boiled leg 
of mutton " with," a tail end of beef, and a saddle 
fit for Bucephalus, greeted our expectant eyes. 
Ah, what a feed ! That ham and that cabbage, 
those boiled chickens, that colonel's cut of the 
saddle ! And, ye gods ! the Mild Scotch ! What 
vas it ? what is it ? Nectar ! I responded for the 
Btars and Stripes. I sang a song. I proposed Mat 
Chamberlaine's health. I accepted a dozen in- 
^taiions, md invited the company to deviled 
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portraits of past Lord Mayors, the City Fathers meet, 
and hold hot debate, as in a miniature House of Com- 
mons. The Lord Mayor presides. On a high oaken 
chair, the arms representing Lish wolf-dogs. Beneath 
liim sits the Town - clerk, the Mace - bearer and the 
Sword-bearer standing on either side of the chair. The 
Conservatives occupy the benches on the left, the Na- 
tionalists the right. The few Liberals or Whigs have 
no happy hunting-ground. The Hall is very fine, sur- 
mounted by a dome supported by pillars. A statue of 
O 'Council, by Hogan, and one of Grattan, by Chan trey, 
occupy prominent positions. Here is also a very clever 
statue of Lucas, a pre-Union patriot. 

Dublin Castle is next door to the City Hall, and, like 
to many neighbors in other places, they are on the woi-st 
possible terms. They do not speak. They hold one 
another in contempt, and lose never a chance to insult 
and revile. 

The Upper Castle Yard is known as the *• dirty half- 
acre," from the jobbery and lickspitting that flourished 
since the time of Castlereagh, and still flourishes within 
the quadrangle. Two brutal-looking Tommy Atkinses, 
two English Hodges, pipeclayed into English guardsmen, 
flung btilldog glances at me as I passed into the "Yard." 
Another guardsman kept watch and ward over a ragged 
flag that had been stormed at with shot and shell, stand- 
ing in the centre of the Yard. I crossed over to the en- 
trance to the state apartments, wherein the gilded pup- 
pets of this Brummagem Court live, move and have 
their being. Two more guardsmen crossed bayonets as 
I attempted to pass a glass door. Luckily I was pro- 
vided with a Chamberlain's order to view certain por- 
tions of the? "Cawstle." An imposing flunky scanned 
me, then the order, and a private soldier, ** his bayonet 
by his side," escorted me up a wide staircase, at the head 
of which Lady Tyroonnell received James II., after the 
battle of the Boyne, with that withering rejoinder which 
is as a flash of light in Ireland's history. I passed into 
the Throne Boom — save the mark ! — where the Lord 
Lieutenant, with his wife, receives at **lev^e" and 
** drawing-room," and where His Excellency is privi- 
leged to kiss young ladies on being ** presented"^ on 
the cheek— ahem ! There have bee;i Yiceroys who — but 
no matter. 1 don't blame them. St. Patrick's Hall is a 
noble apartment, and when lighted up for banquet or 
revel, presents a scene of brilliancy difficult to match. 
Tl|e Long Drawing-room contains portraits of the ^^e-. 
rpxs.frQi^ almost the first Lord Lieutenant General and 
;^;aer|l Gt>ve5Rpr of Ireland, and a more sensual, im-^ 
ibe<5ile lookup 6et,Qf worthies it is impossible to conjure! 
up to the mind's ^eye. Greed and rapine areyWrit^en on' 
many, of ^their rascally , countenances. I .visited the 
Birmingham Tower, where the genial and unerring, Sir 
Bernard Burke, Ulster King- at-arms, does his historic 
and important work. It is a grim old fortress, and could 
tell many a bloody tale of the fortunes of the **City' 
of the Hurdles." Two gentlemen were crossing the 
Lower Castle Yard, both notables, wits and worthies. 
One was Dr. Nedley, physician to the police, the other 
the Kev. Father Hely, P.P. No swell dinner-party is 
complete i^thout either of these racy Irishmen, and the 
host lucky enough to secure both marks a red-letter day 
in his diary. 

Chartering a jaunting - car, I crossed Gratjtan Bridge, 
formerly Essex, and "rowlin"' along the quays, entered 
the famous Four Courts, that hotbed of Irish eloquence 
and Irish wit. The Hall, where men of the greatest 
names on the bright bead-roll of Ireland's glory so often 
^aced as briefless barristers^ was very crowded and very 



noisy, and the appearance of the members of ihd Bar, in 
black stuff gowns and perky little horsehair wigs, held 
me in fascination. All seemed to be occupied in eatisg 
sandwiches, and in gossiping after a frivolous, if not a 
boisterous, fashion. In the Courts, I was pointed out 
the judges by name, ensconced on high, under heaTj, 
stufiy^canopies, the Royal Arms being conspicuous aboTo 
the seat occupied by their lordships. Baron Dowse has 
a North of Ireland accent, so keen that his ••i's"and 
**u's" fairly cut through the air, while Lord- justice 
Barry's mellifluous Limerick brogue falls on the ear Jike 
Muhster music. I spent the remainder of the day in 
prowling about the Courts, intensely interested ; not be- 
cause of what was going on just then, but because of the 
traditions of the building under whose dome I was for 
the time being so aimlessly wandering. 

The following day I gave to Phcenix Park. The Wel- 
lington Testimonial is a huge obelisk — O'Connell christ- 
ened it *' an overgrown milestone " — the bass-reliefs, illus- 
trating episodes in the sanguinary conflicts out of which 
the Iron Duke rode Copenhagen so successfully, being 
beneath criticism. The Fifteen Acres, so famous for the 
good old times when a man could not call another a liar 
without having to pay the penalty opposite the piRtors 
mouth at ten paces on this magnificent greensward, were 
traversed by me on foot ; and oh, what a springy turf! it 
felt like a flat tight-rope. 

The Vice- regal Lodge and our "White House are as like 
as two peas. A deep haha or fosse keeps the oijoiloi 
from this sacred ground. A red-uniformed bulldog 
kept the gate. A cricket matoh was being played by the 
Vice-regal eleven and the Phoenix first eleven. The 
Royal Standard fioated in the breeze in the direction of 
the Dublin Mountains. The view from this portion of 
the " Phaynix " is delightful. The Three-Rock Mountain 
in the purple distance ; Montpelier, with its ruined 
castle ; the Liffey, flowing like a silvern thread beneath 
the picturesque village of Chapelizod and Knockmaroon 
Hill, so well known to DubMners who, during the season, 
take a jaunt to the famous Strawberry Beds, or the Spa 
at Lucan. The trees in the Phoenix Park are magnificent, 
especially the giant elms, while the hawthorn abounds 
eveiy where, and the ** merrie month of May "is one mass 
of bloom, the perfume making itself felt for miles. The 
spot where Lord Cavendish and Under-secretary Burke 
were done to death is now one of the sights of the Park. 
Poor Burke was raised in the polluted atmosphere of the 
"Cawstle," and, although of fine Irish stock, was an 
Englishman at heart, ay, and Cromwellian to boot 

I pottered around Dublin for another day, and then 
started for the County Wicklow. The run from the city 
to Bray is through exceptionally lovely scenery — the 
view as the train speeds out of the tunnel at Dalkey 
being marvelous in beauty ; the exquisite vale of Shan- 
ganah, guarded by the twin Sugar Loaves and the 
wooded heights over Powerscourt demesne and the Dnh- 
lin Mountains, dappled with mansions peeping from 
thick copses, and purple and yellow blossoming furze for 
a background. We swept by a scimitar -shaped bay, and 
in less than one hour were decanted at the picturesqne 
and fashionable town of Bray. 

Two very large hotels adjoin the depot ; that run hy 
Edward Breslin, a jolly good fellow, being ^ most aris- 
tocratic hostelry in the country. The sweep of strand, 
over a mile long, is bordered by a strip of green, leyel 
and rich as a well-laid-down carpet. Bray Head, steeped 
in purple heather, blocks the way after a most resolute 
and frowning fashion. I lunched at Breslin's, the worthy 
Boniface refusing to take payment. ^ 
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*• No, sir I" he gleefully exclaimed. ** You couie from 
Ne-w York, and you know my kinsmen, the Breslins of 
the Gilsey House. I was out there two years ago, and I 
was treated like the son of an Irish king. Not a half- 
penny will I take, and "-^ here he dropped his voice — 
'* I've put a botUe of the real John Jameson, eight years 
old, into the well of your car. " 

All honor to Edward Breslin, who would thus repay 
bis welcome in the United States ! Let him come again 
— who's afraid ? 

I did the Dargle, a wooded glen of the most romantic 
and picturesque description, the favorite picnicking- 
gronnd of the Dubliners. Every available corner was 
occnpied by a white tablecloth, with its attendant cold 
chickens, tongues, lamb, ham and lobster, and bottles ad 
lib. , and every secluded spot was availed of by two — need 
I say that one was of the sterner, the other of the gentler 
sex ? Through the trees came the sounds of fiddles, sing- 
ing and laughter. I felt inclined to exclaim, " Where 
do I come in ?" 

Tinnihinch, the demesne purchased by a grateful 
people for their idol, Henry Grattan, and now occupied 
by his lineal descendants, runs along one side of the 
liarf^le. A sweet, sweet place, embosomed in woods and 
loveliest foliage. It was from here that he was carried 
from his sick-bed and borne by four horees to Dublin, 
to burst into the Irish House of Commons and thunder 
against the Union. 

En route to the Powerscourt Waterfall, we passed tlio 
honse, a pretentious-looking building, but of no account. 
It contains some third-rate pictures. Lord Powerscourt 
imagined that he was the possessor of a Holbein till the 
late Tom Taylor mercilessly tore t^ie vail from his belief. 
The drive to the Waterfall is through a thick wood, an 1 
the Fall comes to you suddenly. It resembles a cotton 
thread laid out on a gray board, standing almost perpen- 
dicularly. Here the picnickers were thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa, and one set insisted upon my taking a glass 
of cold punch, and ^upon being informed that I hailed 
from the States, I w?is compelled — no, not against my 
will — to toss off another, and then another. 

Was it the punch ? but certainly as the car ascend. od 
StLgar Loaf Hill, I thought the view over the valley Avas 
tAe loveliest I had evprjaid eyes upon. . ''^v -'' ^ 
Across a country of bog for eight miles, with the 
Mountain and the hill o^^^r Luggelaw flinging purple 
shadows on the scrubby heather, we reached the village 
of Roundwood, where the great reservoir for the supply 
of water for the City of Dublin and its suburbs wells into 
being. Murphy's Hotel, where I stopped for the night, 
is one of Charles Lever's, and the waiter a rare specimen 
of his profession. The broiled chicken and "musha- 
roons," washed down with my friend Breslin's J. J., was 
a supper over which memory Ucks its chops ; and the 
fresh ogg^, and the mountain mutton-chops and the 
delicious tea with such cream, the next morning, equally 
to be savored over. And the bill — ^ye gods ! — supper, Is. 
6d.; bed. Is. 6d.; breakfast. Is. 6d. Total is, 6d., or one 
dollar! 

1 he uniformity of charge was soothing in its sameness. 
A neat Httle horse and a capital car ''rowled " me up to 
Lough Dan, and a boat ferried me to a golden strand 
where I struck a lovely valley, by the side of a saucy Httle 
fern-kissed tront-stream, till I arrived at Luggelaw, ** a 
gem without a flaw." I recalled Gerald Griffin's lines, 

kter on — 

" In Luggelaw's deep wooded vale 1"— 

M I stood beneath the towering mountains in as peaceful 



a spot, far from the madding crowd, as any sane mortal 
could conjure up in visions. Betuming by an^thar 
road — ^it was collar work to cUmb out of the valley and 
reach my car — I tapped the Roundwoo*! Reservoir, a 
basin three miles long, in the widest part a mile broad. 
The house for the accommodation of the Waterworks 
Committee of the Dublin Corporation when they set forth 
on visits of inspection is a commodious structure, and 
the dining-room can seat fifty. The Valve Chamber ia 
well worthy a visit, being the most perfect of its kind in 
the world. On the walls, in bronze, are the names of Sir 
John Gray and John Tarnesa, respectively chairman and 
vice-chairman of the committee which promoted and car- 
ried to completion— after obstructions the most grievous 
— this truly great and magnificent work. The son of Sir 
John Gray is Mr. Edmund Dwyer Gray, a Member of 
Parliament, who has made a brilliant mark in the House, 
and is proprietor.of the Dublin Freeman's Journal, 

Leaving the Waterworks behind me, I sped down-hill 
to the Devil's Glen, a dark and romantic tree-embowered 
rift in the hills, and struck the Newrath Bridge Hotel 
— Avith such a garden, a blaze of flowers— for dinner ; and 
then to a small station on the Dublin and Wicklow Rail- 
way, where I caught a train that bpre me to the Wooden 
Bridge Hotel, in the heart of the sweet Vale of Avoca. 
And til ere is wo/ in this wide world a valley so sweet, 
with its meeting waters, and its wooded hills, and its 
caressing air of calm and peace. 

I stood on the little russet bridge that spans the 
brown, brawling Avonmore, and made way for a tall, 
broad-shouldered, bearded man to stride past. The face 
was familiar. Where had I seen it ? 

** More power, Masther Charlie !" cried a cheery voice 
from the slope in front of the hotel, and then a number 
of the guests rushed out, and there came from stento- 
rian lungs : 

** Three, cheers for Pamell !" 

It was Charles Stuart Pamell, the uncrowned King of 
Irelapd, with whom I had shai-ed the dust on the gray 
and russet bridge. 

Later in the day I walked .over to Avondale, Mr. Par- 
nell'd residence, and .contented myself by a peep at the 
house, a fine roomy, old-fashioned eighteenth-centui'y 
man'^lon, without any pretenses to beauty or style in 
architecture. *I continu^ij my walk, the road almost dark 
by overlacing trees, on "to Rathdrum, where I chartered a 
car for a twelve-mile ride to Glendalough and the Seven 
Churches. This is a wild — very wild — and picturesque 
drive. The habitations are few and far between, and of 
the natives we did not encounter one. Passing Castle 
Kevin and Derrybawn, we spun up to Jordan's Hotel, 
the driver gayly warbling : 

*• * As St. Kavin wanst was walkin' through a place called Glen- 
dalough, 
He chanced to meet wld King O'Toole, and axod him for a 

shough. 
Sez the King, Ye'ro but a sthranger, for yer face I've niver seen, 
But if ye've got a taste of weed, I'll Und ye my dudheen.' '* 

I was by that lake whose gloomy shore skylark never 
warbled o'er, bright and early the next morning. I hired 
a garrulous guide wno stuffed me with chestnuts (if I had 
had a bell, it would have been ringing all the time), and 
was glad after I had done the ruined churches to skim 
the lake in a boat, my old man of the sea being com- 
pelled to go by a goat-path in order to indulge me with 
an echo. I climbed into St. Kevin's Bed. I've been in 
as hard out West, and am proof against rheumatism, hav- 
ing seated myself in the saint's chair ; he was a hard nan 
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and fonDd it hard lines. If Kathleen, the ill-fated, bore 
any resemblance to the lady who now personates her, the 
saint would have been safe had I been on the jary— safe 
as a round tower. 

I caught the night train up to Dublin, slept at Mor- 
rison's, raised the cockles of tho hearts of my waiter 
and chambermaid by having seen Parnell, and next 
morning started from the railway Depot for Galway, 
the City of the Tribes, and for the wilds of Conne- 
mara. Five hours* ride by rail landed me at Black's 
Hotel, in Eyre Square. I spun across the Shannon at 
Athlone, and got a peep at Ballinasloe, that most famous 
of all fair -grounds in Ireland, bai-ring Donnybrook, 
whicl), by-the-way, is now laid out in terraces, inhabited 
by church-going clerks at $1,000 per annum. 

Galway presents a forlorn, decayed, slow and melan- 
choly aspect. Great stone warehouses, with doors rot- 
ting on rusty hinges ; quays, luxuriant ia grass, with a 



me ^\e times the money at Iho Bon March^ in Paris. 
To stand on the bridge at Galway and gaze into tiie 
depths below, paved with salmon, is one of the siglitB. 
A canal runs from the city into Lough Corrib, and on 
the canal a small steamer. We passed close to Menlo 
Castle, a feudal stronghold of the Blakes, and puffed 
over the Lough and through its 365 islands amid isrild 
and romantic scenery, backed by the mountains of Con- 
nemara. 

Four hours landed us at Cong, where XX porter Las 
erected a palatial mansion for Lord Ardilaun, nee Onin- 
ness, and who was in the worst possible odor witli the 
people of the surrounding country on account of ItaTing 
just imported 80,000 ball cartridges — for what ? The 
mined Abbey of Cong is very celebrated, having been 
built in the seventh centuiy and again in the twelfth. 
The architecture is Norman, and much of it is in the 
finest condition of preservation. Lougli Mask adjoins 
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fishing-smack here and there roped tc a granite post that 
would hold an ironclad. In the good old times Galway 
did a roaring wine business with Spain, hence the p'Uio 
or courtyard— as in Spanish dwellings — in the houses 
here. A certain warden of Galway, "who grimly sen- 
tenced his own son to death," still lives in history, and 
his residence is shown while the ghastly story is told 
with almost bated breath. The Cladda^,7r is a^ fishing vil- 
lage close to the city. It was on these yellow sands that 
one or more of the Spanish Armada was wrecked, tho 
crews being saved by fate to marry with the Irish 
maidens, and to this hour those dark eyes one meets with 
in Andalusia, the blue-black hair, and, above all, the 
wondrous sweeping carriage, are all to be seen in perfec- 
tion among the women of the Claddagh. Their dress is 
peculiar and picturesque ; a blue petticoat and a red 
cloak of a strange and special hue. I bought one of these 
wraps for a certain lady in New York who has a legal 
claim upon me, and who prefers it to a mantle that cost 



that of Corrib, and marks the boundaries of the Joyce 
country. 

I hired an *' iligant'* car and an "iliganf* lump of a 
horse, and albeit tho traces were s'ggnwnx or hay ropes, 
and the cuticle of the driver was visible in tho funda- 
mental portions of his bifurcated garment, I " rowled " 
merrily along the Joyce country till I came to the terri- 
tory so long and autocratically ruled over by the Martins 
of Ballinahinch, the celebrated ''Dick" Martin haying 
been the uncrowned monarch of Gkdway. The ])eople 
love the name to this hour, and speak of ''Miss Martin," 
who died in the United States some years ago, as though 
she were "beyant in the Castle." And such a strong- 
hold ! with its lake in front, a sluice in readiness to fill 
the moat ; its prison for evil-doers on an inland in the 
middle of the lake ; the magnificent banqueting-hall, 
where claret used to be consumed by the hogshead, and 
the best blood in Ireland roistered right royally ; its 
stables of Cpunemara marble, with fifty loose boxes for 
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hnntertf ! Ay demi, all is changed. The cursed Union, 
fast living, hospitality that recognized no limit/ and im- 
providence, have eaten away, inch by inch, every' acre 
oif this princely estate, "whose gate-lodge was forty miles 
from the house, and until there is never a Martin in 
Ballinahinch. Times go by turns,' and it would not sur- 
prise mo to learn that Mr. Charles Peshal, the great- 
grandson of ** Dick " Martin, a prominent and very able 
young lawyer of New York, and the best judge of a dog 
in tbe United States, was *' some day " to step into the 
"ould acres, "and restore the ancient glories of his lordly 
liouse on a basis sure, secure and solid. Why not ? I 
hinted this possibility to the tattered driver. 

"Glory be to God, sir?" he exclaimed. **Av that 
war to come thrue, there*d be a boixfire on every hill 
from Lough Inagh to the Eilleri s." 

All along the road we were chased by strapping bare- 
footed lasses, who ofiEered knitted stocling^ for sale, their 
own handiwork— a run of five miles for fifty cents, often 
a run of ten for nothing. Exquisitely limbed, and agile 
as goats, their red petticoats could be seen for miles on 
the vividly green bog, as they bounded onward to head 
off tbe car. Having a son in knickerbockers, I bought 
largely of their wares, and had enough blessings 
showered on my head in Irish to pp>duce a nimbus 
over my dust-covered cnubeen. 

Clifden is a very dull little town, and owes its unenvi- 
able notoriety to the ** Soupers," the nickname for the 
members of the Proselytizing Church Mission Society. 
The verse of a song warbled by a ragged youth, as he 
drove a lean calf to grass, I almost remember as I write ; 

it ended with : 

**Sellyer sowles 
For penny rowles, 
An' hapes o' hairy bacon." 

The ** Twelve Pins," a group of sharp-pointed mount- 
ains, proclaimed Eylemore, and Kylemore proclaimed 
the magnificent Tudor Castle, erected some twenty years 



ago by Mr. Mitchel Henry, an enormously wealthy Man- 
chester man, who, however, claims relationship with our 
immortal Patrick Henry. Mr. Henry was M.P., and the 
man for Gal way till Mr. Pamell came to the front. Mr. 
Henry trimmed and — went overboard. His son-in-law is 
Lieutenant Henn, who did not discover Livingrstone, and 
did not beat the M'iyfiower in the recent aquatic contest 
for the American Cup. The Castle hangs over the road 
and lake, and, being of granite, presents a feudal, lordly 
and romantic appearance. The late Sir William Wilde, 
Oscar's father, had a fishing-lodge on Lough Muck, close 
to Eylemore, and in these solitudes the youthful Oscar 
allowed his hair to grow long, and his imagination to run 
riot over half tones and tender tints that led up to the 
full blaze of the sunflower. 

I lay that night at Leenane, a quaint little village on 
the shore of the Eilleries, a land-locked bay, the high, 
gray mountains sheer over it. Tbe next morning I 
caught the Lobster Car that plies between Clifden and 
Westport, an enlarged outside jarunting-car, holding six 
persons on either side, two with the driver and " a dog 
in the well." It is a long eight-hours' ride, dreary 
enough, and only relieved by a sight of Croagh Patrick, 
the highest mountain in all Ireland that towers by the 
broad Atlantic. At Westport, another melancholy, faded 
and decayed town, I found the railway, and took the night 
train for Limerick, the **City of the Violated Treaty." 

"Och, Limerick is a purty place, 
As everybody knows." 

So sings Boucicault in the ''Shaughraun." It is a 
** purty " place, at least that portion of it lying by the 
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Shannon's shore and the old Castle, dating from the 
thirteenth century, now a barracks. The celebrated 
siege "will ever shed its ray of glory on history's page, 
and the infamy that marked the violation of the Treaty 
will live but to add to that glory. I visited the stone 
where the Treaty was signed, and gazed upon its weather- 
beaten surface as intently as on any illumined scroll. 
The Gothic Cathedral, dating from 1194, is highly in- 
teresting, and the view of the lordly Shannon from the 
tower repays the leg-aching climb. 

I had two days left for Killamey, then, hey for the 
City of Rome at Queenstown, and the six days on the 
pond ! From Limerick to the junction and a change at 
Mallow, and later, Killarney. The evening was a glory 
as we slowed in, and the mountain of Mangerton a sheen 
of gold and purple. After dinner I strolled out to Ross 
Castle, oh the edge of the Lower Lake. The night was a 
night of nights. The earth was bathed in the liquid 
pearl of a delicious moonlight. The outlines of the 
mountains were soft yet dark, promising exceptional 
beauty ; the lake of molten silver was still as a mirror. 
In the distance lay the island of Innisfallen, while a few 
lights on the right announced the Victoria Hotel. Pre- 
sently from behind a small island came sounds of voices 
in harmony, and a boat glided out, the oars causing a 
thousand bars of silver to shimmer on the disturbed 
watera. Yes ? No 1 Hang it !— 

** For he's going to marry Yum Yum, Yum Yum I" 

The ''Mikado" drove me hotel ward, and to bed. At 
breakfast I joined a carriage and boat party to do the 
Gap of Dunloe, and round by the Upper Lake, the Eagle's 
Nest, the Old Weir Bridge, Dinis Island and Muakross 
Abbey. 

We were a merry party. Three were English. A very 
fine, laughing - eyed, white-toothed buxom woman, the 
wife of an eminent London solicitor ; her husband's 
sister, a dapper little tailor-dressed girl ; and her fiance^ 
a pale, interesting young fellow, very well bred and very 
polite — a law student engaged in eating his dinners at 
the Temple ; dinners that as yet failed to put fat upon 
his bones. 

We bowled along a level road in a sort of mail-phaeton, 
with the Lower Lake and its glorious softness of scenery 
on our left. Then we came to the mountain, where we 
deserted our carriage, partook of goats' milk from an old 
fraud impudently calling herself " Kate Kearney," and 
mounted sturdy squat ponies. As the older lady was the 
possessor of dainty feet and unexoeptionable ankles, she 
gave no trouble about her skirtings ; but the younger, 
not being similarly blessed, led her gentle ^anc^ the life 
of a half-pay officer during the ride through the Gap, 
and until we reached the boat awaiting us at a fem- 
covored bower at the Upper Lake. 

I am not going to describe Killarney. I could not if I 
would. It grows upon you. Its deb'cious scenery sinks 
into the very soul, and tiie eye asks for no more than the 
gazing upon it. You are silent, intoxicated with the 
subtle essence of its beauty. I have now said my say. 

In the boat was a substantial luncheon and a bottle of 
rich golden sherry. As we glanced back at the Foil 
Dhuv or Black Yalley, we toasted the Gap of Dunloe ; 
then, when passing along the reach of water underneath 
the Eagle's Nest, we toasted the Nest ; then we had a 
glass after shooting the Old Weir Bridge, and if we did 
not take tea in the Queen's Cottage, in Dinis Island, why, 
we took something stronger, that's all. Perhaps Vic- 
toria put a stick in that tea — who knows ? John Brown 
is d-^adl 



"Sweet Innisfallen "we visited, and the ladies gath- 
ered maidenhair-fern, while I made arrangements for 
the next day, in the shape of salmon to be broiled on a 
fire kindled of arbutus-wood. 

The next day came, and with it Muckross Abbey, Tore 
Waterfall and O'Sullivan's Cascade. Muckross possessed 
a special interest for me, as its lordly owner, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Herbert, was known to me in the United States, 
where I met him gallantly fighting the battle of life 
** like any other man," and pluckily endeavoring to mend 
his broken fortunes by honest, hard-fisted work. May 
he win I 

We caught a salmon and we — tell not Henry Berg^h — 
crimped him. And the ladies— bless them I — lighted a 
fire, and the boatmen adjusted the fish over the sputter- 
ing logs at the right minute. And while his salmonsldp 
broiled, the cloth was spread, and a couple of red bon- 
neted champagne - botdes delivered up their souls. 
What a joyous feed that was, and hew affectionate the 
engaged couple became, and how jolly I felt, and volun- 
teered the " Star Spangled Banner, "while my companion 
followed with ** God Save the Queen." And how fuU of 
exquisite fun our joke seemed when, as the engaged 
couple emerged from a grove of arbutus we greeted them 
with— 

" For he's going to marry Yum Yum, Yum Yum I" 

I patted from the trio that very evening, for I had to 
tap Queenstown and sleep at that abominably kept hoteL 
Why does not some Yankee ** catch on," and, running a 
hotel on the American plan, make his little pile ? I 
parted, I say, from that trio, swearing eternal friendship, 
and contracting to send the married lady, at Yule-tide, ter- 
rapin and canvas-backs in return for a side of Southdown 
mutton and a plum pudding. I slept at Queenstown, 
prowled about the place till the tender was r^tdy to start 
for the City of Borne, and at the last glimpse of Erin, I 
exclaimed, aloud : 

"Well, old fellow, you put in a royal ten days in 
A Dash Through the Green Isle. " 



To Englishmen it is a matter of astonishment that so 
few Americans of wealth seem to appreciate the pleasures 
of a country life. With the exception of a few places on 
the Hudson Biver, there are no residences which rise 
above the rank of large villas. This is the more ex- 
traordinary, as the number of Americans possessing an 
annual income of over $100,000 is very large, and would 
probably be found to surpass those that England could 
produce. It is matter also of notoriety that she pos- 
sesses millionaires whose incomes double and triple 
those of the plutocracy of Great Britain. These same 
men are content to spend thousands in erecting resi- 
dences at Newport or Lenox, which they call ** cottages," 
sometimes (especially in the former place) on small plots 
of ground, scarcely an acre in extent, and overlook^ by 
their neighbors. For these little plots of ground they 
have to give exorbitant prices, sometimes even as much 
as $10,000 an acre, whilst within easy distance of New 
York and Boston there are vast tracts of the most beau- 
tiful, mountainous, well-wooded country, which can be 
bought for a song. In one of the most lovely districts of 
New Hampshire, land can be obtained for $7.50 an acre. 
In many places, owing to the competition of the West, 
the Eastern farmers are throwing up their farms and mi- 
grating westward. There being often no demand for 
these farms, the lands are sometimes deserted, and can 
be obtained almost for the asking. 
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Wabm with the bliss 

Of siinset*s kiss, 
The breakers shoreward came, 

Tailed in the dyes 

Of Western skies 
And crowned with crimson flame. 

A maiden fair 
Was lingering there, 

A red rose on her breast; 
Her sad eyes turned 
Where Venus burned 

A lamp in the golden West— 

Where a fkr-off sail, 
^eath the amber vail, 

Of the evening star grew dim. 
And a whispered prayer 
Stirred the twilight air. 

With the gush of the tidal hymn. 

A parting gift, 

That rose was left 
To fade, and die above 

A heart so true, 

It never knew 
But one imchanglng love. 



LOVE AND GOLD. 

[ BALIiiD.] 

r»v Rosa Vertner Jeffrey. 

Two lovers swore 

For ever more 
Their hearts should beat as one, 

Tliough stars might fade 

And endless shade 
Eclipse the Summer sun. 

Not deeper glows 

That crimson rese 
Than her fresh lips, aflame 

With love's first kiss, 

Too pure a bliss 
To bear an earthly name. 

Tides ebb and flow, 

Ships come and go, 
The tear- washed rose turned pale. 

Love's missives censed; 

But from the East 
Came not his homebound sail. 



Long years sped by I 
She did not die. 
To those who breast the tide 
?ith earnest will- 
hough hopeless still- 
Death's mercy is denied. 



Witl 
The 



* And where was he ? 

Ah me I ah me I 
ffU talo iR quickly told ; 

A imbob now. 

With sunburned brew. 
And pathway paved with gold. 

'Neath tropic sun, 

He wooed and won 
A widely sought-for prize. 

Too sure to please 

With red rupees 
A man thus worldly wise. 

But, when he swore 

No love before 
Had filled his heart and soul. 

He heard the knell 

Of a last farewell- 
Love's deprqfundis toll. 

Ajid tender eyes 

Through sleep's soft guise- 
Disturbed his pampered rest; 

For hearts thus sold, 

And bought for gold. 
Are not the hearts most blessed. 



In the gloaming pale 
A spectral sail 
i?or a sad-eyed woman gleams, 



And a rose, long dea<?.. 
Still glows blood-red. 
As she kisses it in dreams. 



EARLY HISTORY OF GERMANY. 



The number of tribes that orif^nally inhabited Ger- 
many was very great, each with its own head or leader ; 
and among these, Herman, or Armin, stands pre-eminent 
as a noble example of trae patriotism. Fighting for free- 
dom, not for conquest, his sole idea was a united Ger- 
many, free from the Boman yoke ; for notwithstanding 
their first successes, both Cimbri and Teutons had in the 
end to succumb to the better - disciplined armies of 
Rome. But having at last won independence for his 
native land, in the grand victory of Teutoburger Forest, 
the account of which reads like some ancient epic, he 
shared the fate of many a hero who has striven for the 
welfare of his fellow-men. His own people rose against 
him, and he fell at the early age of thirty -seven. His 
wife, Thusnelda, one of those noble women of whom 
Germany may well be proud, was delivered by her 
father, who siJed with the Romans, into the hands of 
bcr country's enemies. 

The next stage of German history is ** a game of Puss 
in the Corner, only without the laughter," and with 
teal's and bloodshed instead. The Huns suddenly ap- 
peared and fairly overran the country, causing terrible 
cousternation, many of the German races changing their 
habitation. The tribes had by this time formed them- 
Bolves into large confederacies, among the most import- 
ant of which were the Allemanui, the Franks, the Saxons, 
and the Goths. These last were by far the most cul- 
tured, having been converted to Christianity by Bishop 
Ulphilas, whose translation of the Bible into old Gothic, 
in silver letters on a purple ground, is still preserved in 
the Library of Upsala. The first Frank sovereign of any 
fame was Clovis, who was converted to Christianity by 
his wife Clothilde, and of whose baptism at Bheims Mr. 
Qonld gives a splendid account from the writings of 



Bishop Hincmar. But the great kingdom left by Clovis 
did not long remain in the hands of his sluggish descend- 
ants, and Pepin, the energetic Mayor of the Palace, act- 
ing on the Pope's reply— that he who governs, not he 
who wears the crown, is king — shut up the last of the 
Merovingians in a monastery and seized the throne. 

A strong missionary spirit was developed about thi» 
time by the Irish monks. They penetrated into aU 
parts, and it is a curious fact that some of the earliest 
Irish manuscripts have been found in Switzerland and 
Germany. Crossing over to England in rude wicker- 
work boats, covered with tanned hides, they made their 
way through the island, and again taking boat, pene- 
trated up the Bhine and Scheldt, pushing through almost 
impenetrable wildernesses, teaching the ^heathen, and 
establishing bishoprics wherever they possibly could. 



A SiiiLX Habit. — Smelling-salts do considerable in- 
jury. Not that the salts contain injurious properties, 
but simply from the fact that they produce irritation, 
the same way as any powder or snufif inhaled frequently. 
This constant irritation, in many cases, destroys outright 
the sense of smell. One day a lady had a large bouquet 
of fresh flowers in a vase. She smelled them and saiil : 
** Doctor, these flowers are beautiful, but entirely devoid 
of odor." I knew then what was the, matter, for tl;e 
flowers wore especially fragrant. ** Madam,*' said I, 
** here is a piece of quartz that has no odor ; if so, it is 
very peculiar." I gave her a small lump of asafetida. 
She smelled it and declared it had no odor. Then, when 
I told her that her sense of smell was gone because she 
used a smelling-bottle too often, and her throat was sore 
from the result, she nearly fainted, but admitted the fact 
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THE FIRST WIG, 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, lost, in conse- 
quence of a malignant fever, the whole of his hair. The 
misfortune was the more severely felt by him in conse- 
quence of his approaching marriage with the beautiful 
Princess, Isabella of Portupral. Among his friends and 



**It is impossible," said Philip ; "my disorder is in- 
curable ; and I can never hope to please my affianced 
bride." 

The prelate was deeply interested in the case ; be 
said that he thought it not beyond hope ; he offered a 
premium for some suggestion as to a remedy ; and— 
behold the power of money ! — ^a stranger apx>eared, de- 




1. Poul-a-6urm 2. Eagle 8 Neet — A Corner of Muckross Lake. 3. Middle Lake. 4. Tore Mountain. 6. Muckross Lake. 
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in public on ordinary occasions he could wear a cap, but 
who could remain thus covered in the presence of his be- 
loved ? The distress of the duke was great, and he 
looked in vain for help ; his deep grief was apparent to 
all, and induced a learned prelate to inquire the cause. 
**My lord," said the bishop, **your excellent citizens 
of Brussels are inconsolable at the grief of your high- 
ness ; are there no means of alleviating your suffer- 
ing?" 



manded an introduction, and produced what seemed to 
be a human scalp, but was in reality a wig of auburn 
hair. 

" Thy name ?" said the overjoyed prelate. 

" Pierre Lorchant, barber, of Dijon." 

So the heart of Philip the Good revived within him. 
With his newly acquired treasure he could hope again 
for the love of Isabella ; and that night at the ball 
there was not a merrier dancer thnn Philip. 
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THE HOME-PULPIT. 

EMPLOYMENTS OF HEAVEN. 

Sebmon by the Bev. Db. T. De Witt Talmaoe. 

*Now it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, in the fifth day of the month, as I was among the 
captiyes by the riyer of Chebar, that the heayens were opened."— Ezekiel L L 



TOEKTin*, with others, had been expatriated, and while in 
foreign alayery, and standing on the banks of the royal 
eanal, which he and other serfs bad been condemned to 
dig by the order of Nebachadnezzar — this rojal canal in 
the text called the river of Ghebar — the illnstrions exile 
had visions of heaven. Indeed, it is almost always so, that 
the brightest visions of heaven come not to those who are 
on monntain-iop of prosperity, bnt to some John on des- 
olate Patmos, or to some Panl in Mamertine dungeon, or 
to some Ezekiel standing on the banks of a ditch he hud 
bee^ compelled to dig—yea, to the weary, to the heart- 
broken, to those whom sorrow has baoisbed. 

The text is very particular to give ns the exact time of 
the vision. It was in the thirtieth year, and in the fourth 
month, and in the fifth day of the month. So you have 
had visions of earth you shall never forget Ton remem- 
ber the year, yon remember the month, you remember 
the day, you remember the hour. "Why may not we have 
some such vision this morning f 

The question is often silently asked, though perhaps 
never audibly propounded, **What are our departed 
Ohristian friends doing now?*' The question ia more 
easily answered than you might perhaps suppose. Though 
there has come no recent intelligence from the heavenly 
dty, and we seem dependent upon the atory of eighteen 
centuries ago, still I think we may, from inference, de- 
cide wha^ are the present occupations of our transferred 
kinsfolk. 

After God has made a nature, he never eradicates the 
chief characteristics of its temperament. You never knew 
a man phlegmatic in temperament to become sanguine in 
temperament You never knew a man sanguine in tem- 
perament to become phlegmatic in temperament Ck>nver- 
sion plants new principles in the soul, but Paul and John 
ire just as different from each other after conversion as 
tbey were different from each other before conversion. If 
conversion does not eradicate the prominent characteris- 
tics of the temperament, neither will death eradicate 
them. You have, then, only by a sum in subtraction and 
a sum in addition, to decide what are the employments 
of your departed friends in the better world. You are 
to subtract from them all earthly grossness and add all 
earthly goodness, and then you are to come to the condu- 
aion Uiat they are doing now what they did on earth in 
their best moments. The reason that so many people 
never start for heaven is because tbey could not stand it 
if they got there, if it should turn out to be the rigid and 
formid place some people photograph it We like to come 
to church, but we would not want to stay here to next 
Christmas. We like io hear the ''Hallelujah Chorus," 
but we would not want to hear it all the time for fifty 
oentoriea It might be on some great occasion it would 
be possibly comfortable to wear a crown of gold weighing 
several pounds, but it would be an affliction to wear such 
a crown for ever. In other words, we run the description 
of heaven into the ground, while we make that which was 
intended as especial and celebrative to be the exclusive 
employment of souk in heaven. You might as well, if 

iftked to describe the habits of American society, describe 
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a Decoration Day, c: a Fourth of July, or an AutumnA 
Thanksgiving, as though it were all the time that way. 

I am not going to speculate in regard to a future worUL 
but I must, by inevitable laws of inference and deductioft 
and common sense, conclude that in heaven we will Im 
just as different from each other as we are now differett^ 
and hence, that there will be at least as many different 
employments in the celestial world as there are emplof- 
ments here. Christ is to be the great love, the great y*^ 
the great rapture, the great worship of heaven ; bnt wil 
that abolish employment ? No more than loves on eaitk 
— paternal, filial, fraternal, conjugal love — abolish earthlf 
occupation.' 

L In the first place, I remark that all those of our d»* 
parted Christian friends who on earth found great joy m 
the fine arts are now indulging their tastes in the i 
direction. On earth the7 had their gladdest pie 
amid pictures and statuary, and in the study of the i 
of light and shade and perspective. Have you any idea 
that that affluence of faculty at death collapsed «aA 
perished ? Why so, when there is more for them to look 
at and they have keener appreciation of the beautifsll 
and they stand amid the very looms where the sunsets a«t 
the rainbows and the Spring mornings are woven f 

Are you so obtuse as to suppose that because the painAar 
drops his easel and the sculptor his chisel and the «h 
graver his knife, that therefore that taste which he mm 
enlarging and intensifying for forty or fifty years is «tt- 
tirely obliterated ? These artists, or these friends of st^ 
on earth worked in coarse material and with imperfect 
brain and with frail hand. Now they have carried their 
art into larger liberties and into wider circumference. 
They are at the old business yet but without the fatigue^ 
without the limitations, without the hindrances of tks 
terrestrial studio. Raphael could now improve upon lot 
masterpiece of Michael the Archangel, now that he kaa 
seen him, and could improve upon his masterpiece of iim 
Holy Family, now that he has visited them. Micbad 
Angelo could better present the Last Judgment after bs 
has seen its fiaah and heard the rumbliog battering-rans 
of its thunder. Exquisite colors here, graceful lines hec^ 
powerful chiaro-oscuro here ; but I am persuaded that tks 
grander studios and the brighter galleries are higher «|^ 
by the winding marble stairs of the sepulchre, and tint 
Turner, and Holman Hunt and Kembrandt, and Titian* 
and Paul Ytronese, if they exercised saving faith in the 
Christ whom they portrayed upon the canvas, are painters 
yet but their strength of faculty multiplied ten-thousand- 
fold. The reason that God took away their eye and their 
hand and their brain was that He might give them soum- 
thing more limber, more wieldy, more skillful and moos 
multipliant 

Do not therefore, be melancholy among the tapestries 
and the briod-brac, and the embroideries, and the water- 
colors, and the works of art, which your departed friends 
used to admire. Do not say : "I am sorry they had ts 
leave all these things." Bather say: "I am glad thsf 
have gone up to higher artistic opportunity and apprecia- 
tion." Our friends who found so much joy in the fiat 
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arts on earth, axe now luxuriating in Iiou?rea and Luxem* 
bonrgs oeleatiaL 

n. I remark, again, that all oar departed Chriatian friends 
who, in this world, were passionately fond of mnsio, are 
•till regaling that taste in the world celestial. The Bible 
sajs so much about the mosio of heaven that it cannot all 
be figurative. The Bible over and over again speaks of 
the songs of heaven. If heaven had no songs of its own, a 
vast number of those of earth would have been taken up 
by the earthly emigrants. Surely the Christian at death 
does not lose his memory. Then there must be miliious 
of souls in heaven who know "Coronation," and "Anti- 
och,"and «• Mount Pisgah," and "Old Hundred." The 
leader of the eternal orchestra need only once tap his 
baton, and all heaven will be ready for the hallelujah. 

Cannot the soul siog ? How often we compliment some 
exquisite singer by saying, "There was so much soul in 
ier music 1" In heaven it will be all soul, until the body 
after a while comes up in the resurrection, and then there 
will be an additional heaven. Cannot the soul hear ? If 
it ean hear, then it can hear music. Do not, therefore, let 
it be in your household, when some member leaves for 
heaven, as it is in some households, that you close the 
piano and unstring the harp for two years, because the 
fingers that used to play on them are still. You must re- 
member that they have better instruments of music where 
they are. Ton ask me, "Do they have real harps, and 
real trumpets, and real organs 7" I do not know. Some 
wiseacres are positive there are no such things in heaven. 
I do not know, but I should not be surprised if the God 
who made all the mountains, and all the hills, and all the 
forests, and all the metals of the earth, and all the growths 
of the universe — I should not be surprised if He could, if 
He had a mind to, make a few harps and trumpets and 
organs. 

Grand old Haydn, sick and womout, was carried for the 
last time into the music hall, and there he heard his own 
oratorio of the "Creation." History says that as the 
orchestra came to that famous passage, "Let there be 
light r* the whole audience rose and cheered, and Haydn 
waved his hand toward heaven, and said : " It comes from 
there." Overwhelmed with his own music, he was carried 
out in his chair, and as he came to the door he spread his 
hand toward the orchestra as in benediction. Haydn was 
tight when he waved his hand toward heaven and said : 
"It comes from there." Music was bom in heaven, and 
it will ever have its highest throne in heaven ; and I want 
you to understand that our departed friends who were 
passionately fond of music here are now at the headquar- 
ters of harmony. I think that the grand old tunes that 
died when your grandfathers died have gone with them 
to heaven. 

Ill Again I remark that those of our departed Christ- 
ian friends who in this world had very strong military 
spirit are now in armies celestial and out on bloodless 
battle. There are hundreds of people bom soldiers. They 
cannot help it They belong to regiments in time of 
peace. They cannot hear a dram or fife without trying 
to keep step to the musia They are Christians, and when 
they fight, they Ughi on the right side. Now wiien^hese 
our Christian friends who had natural military spirit, en- 
tered heaven, they entered the celestial army. 

The door of heaven scarcely opens but you hesr a mili- 
tary demonstratioD. David cried out : " The chariots of 
God are twenty thousand 1" Elisha saw the mountains 
filled with celestial cavalry. St John said : " The armies 
which are in heaven followed him on white horses." Now, 
when those who had the military spirit on earth entered 
glory, I suppose they right away enlisted in some heavenly 



campaign— they volunteered right away. There rnxul 
needs be in heaven soldiers with a soldierly spirit There 
are grand parade-days when the King reviews the troops. 
There must be srmed escorts sent out to bring up from 
earth to heaven those who were more than oonqnerora. 
There must be crusades ever being fitted out for some part 
of God's dominion— battles, bloodless, groanlese, pain- 
less ; angels of evil to be fought down and fought back. 
Other rebellious worlds to be conquered. Worlds to be 
put to the torch. Worids to be saved. Worlds to be de- 
molished. Worlds to be sunk. Worlds to be hoisted. 

Besides that, in our own world "there are battles for the 
right and against the wrong, where we must haye the 
heavenly military. That is what keeps ns Christian re- 
formers so buoyant So few good men against so many 
bad men, so few churches against so many grog-shops, so 
few pure printing-presses against so many p<dluted print- 
ing-presses; and yet we are buoyant and courageous^ 
because while we know that the armies of evil in the world 
are larger in numbers than the army of the trath, there 
are celestial cohorts in the air fighting on our side. 

I have not so much faith in the army on the ground at 
I have in the army in the air. O God 1 open our eyea thai 
we may see them. The military spirits that went up from 
earth to join the military spirits before the throne— Joshua 
and Caleb and Gideon and David and Samson, and the 
hundreds of Christian warriors who on earth fought with 
fleshly arm, and now, having gone up on high, are oomiog 
down the hills of heaven ready to fight among the invisi- 
bles. Yonder they are — coming, coming I Did yoa not 
hear them as they swept by ? 

lY. But what are our mathematical friends to do in the 
next world ? They found their joy and their delight in 
mathematics. There was more poetry for them in Euclid 
than in John Milton. They were as passionately fond of 
mathematics as Plato, who wrote over his door : "Let no 
one enter here who is not acquainted with geometry." 
What are they doing now ? They are busy with figures 
yet No place in all the universe like heaven for figures. 
Numbers infinite, distances infinite, calculations infinite. 
The didactic Dr. Dick said he really thought that the re- 
deemed in heaven spent some of their time with the 
higher branches of mathematics. 

So of our transferred and transported metaphysiciana. 
What are they doing now f Studying the human mind, 
only under better circumstances than they used to stu«ly 
it They used to study the mind sheathed in the dnll 
human body, ^ow the spirit is unsheathed — now they 
are studying the sword outside the scabbard. Have you 
any doubt about what Sir William Hamilton is doing in 
heaven ? or what Jonathan Edwards is doing in heaven f or 
the multitudes on earth who had a passion for metaphysiosi 
sanctified by the grace of God ? No difficulty in guessing. 
Metaphysics, glorious metaphysics, everlasting meta- 
physics. 

Y. What are our' departed Christian friends who were ex- 
plorers doing now ? Exploring yet, but with lightning 
locomotion, with vision microscopic and telescopic at the 
same time. A continent at a glancei A world in a second* 
A planetary system in a day. Christian John Franklin 
no more in disabled Erebus pushhig toward the North 
Pole ; Christian De Long no more trying to free block- 
aded Jeannette from the ice ; Christian Livingstone no 
more amid African malarias trying to make revelatian of a 
dark continent ; but all of them in the twinkling of an eje 
taking in that which was unapproachable. Mont Blaoo 
scaled without alpenstock. The coral depths of the ocean 
explored without a di?ing-belL The mountains opened 
without Sir Humphry Davy's safety-lamp. _ 
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TL What ar« our depArt«d friends who found their 
-«liief 307 in siod j doing now t Studying jet, but instead 
<A a few thousand Tolumes on a few shelves, all the toI- 
qimes of the uni?erse open before them — geologies or- 
jiithologio, oonchologio, botanic, astronomic, philosophic, 
i^o more need of Leyden jars, or Yoltaio piles, or electric 
batteries, standing as thej do face to face with the facts of 
;the universe. 

What are the historians doing now ? Studying history 

.yet, but not the history of a few centuries of our planet 

<m]y, but the history of the eternities— whole millenniums 

before Xenophon, or Herodotus, or Moses, or Adam, was 

^HL History of one world, history of all worlds. 

What are our departed astronomers doing ? Studying 
;astronomy yet, but not through the dull lens of earthly 
•obserratory, but with one stroke of wing going right out 
to Jupiter, and Mars, and Mercury, and Saturn, and 
Orion, and the Pleiades— overtaking and passing swiftest 
-comets in their flight Herschel died a Christian. Have 
you any doubt about what Herschel is doing ? Isaac New- 
ton died a Ohristian. Have you any doubt about what 
JatOLO Newton is doing ? Joseph Henry died a Ohristian. 
Have you any doubt about what Joseph Henry is doing ? 
They were in discussion, all these astronomers of earth, 
4ibout what the aurora borealis was and none of them 
•could guess. They know now : they have been to see for 
•themsehresL 

What are our departed Ohristian chemists doing ? Fol- 
lowing ont their own science, following out and following 
out for erer. Sinee they died they have solved ten thou- 
sand questions which once puzzled the earthly laboratory. 
They stand on the other side of the thin wall of electricity, 
ihe wall that seems to divide the physical from the spirit- 
ual world ; the thin wall of electricity, so thin the wall 
"^hat ever and anon it seems to be almost broken through 
—broken through from our side by telephonic and tele- 
.•graphic apparatus, broken through from the other side by 
strange influences which men in their ignorance coll spi- 
ritualistic manifestations. All that matter cleared up. 
Jlgassiz, standing amid his student explorers down in 
Brazil, coming across some great novelty in the rocks, 
taking off his hat and saying, "Gentlemen, let us pray ; 
"we must have divine illumination ; we want wisdom from 
the Oreator to study these rocks ; He made them ; let us 
j>ray '* — Agassiz going right on with his studies for ever. 

YIL But what are the men of the law, who in this 
'World found their chief joy in ike hgoU prqfeisian — ^what 
4ue they doing now } Studying law in a universe where 
•everything is controlled by law, from flight of humming- 
bird to flight of world — ^law, not dry and hard and drudg- 
ing, but rip^hteous and magnifloent law, before which man 
4aid cherub and seraph and archangel and God Himself 
* 4)ow. The Cham of law long enough to wind around the 
immensities and infinity and eternity. Ohain of law. 
17hat a place to study law, where all the links of the i bain 
4tfe in the hand 1 

What are our departed Ohristian friends, who in this 
world had their joy in tTie healing art, doing now ? Basy 
-<at their old business. No sickness in heaven, but plenty 
•of sickness on earth, plenty of wounds in the different 
'parts of God's dominion to be healed and medicated. I 
•should not wonder if my old friend Dr. John Brown, who 
^died in Edinburgh— John Brown, the author of *'Rab 
4Uid his Friends" — John Brown, who was as humble a 
'Christian as he was skillful as physician, and world-re- 
nowned author — ^I should not wonder if he bad been back 
-again to see some of his old patients. Those who had their joy 
in healing the sickness and the woes of earth, gone up to 
'^leaven, are come forth sflrain for benignant medicament. 



VIIL But what are our friends who found their ehiif 
joy in conversation and in sociality doing now? In 
brighter conversation there and in grander sociality* 
What a place to visit in, where your next-do<ir neigh» 
bors are kings and queens. Ton yourselves kingly and 
queenly. If they want to know more particularly about 
the first Paradise, they have only to go over and ask 
Adam. If they irant to know how the sun and the moon 
halted, they have only to go over and ask Joshuat If they 
want to know how the storm pelted Sodom, they have only 
to go over and ask Lot If they want to know more 
about the arroganoe of Haman, they have only to go 
over and ask MordecaL If they want to know how the 
Bed Sea boiled when it was cloven, they have only to go - 
over and ask Moses. If they want to know the particulars 
about the Bethlehem advent^ they have only to go over 
and ask the serenading angels who stood that Ohristmaa 
night in the balconies of crystal. If they want to know 
more of the particulars of the crucifixion, they have only 
to go over and ask those who were personal spectators 
while the mountains crouched and the heavens got black 
in the face at the spectada Oh, what a place to visit in I 
If eternity were one minute shorter it would not ^ long 
enough for such sociality. 

Think of our friends who in this world were paasion- 
ately fond of flowers turned into Paradise I Think of 
our friends who were very fond of rainog superb fruit 
turned into the orchard where each tree has twelve kinds 
of fruit at once, and bearing the fruit all the year round I 

EL What are our departed Ohristian friends doing in 
heaven, those who have found their chief joy in the Gospel 
ministry ? They are visiting their old congregations. 

Most of those ministers have got their people around 
them ahready. When I get to heaven — as by the grace of 
God I am destined to go to that place— I will come and 
see you alL Yea, I will oome to all the people to whom 
I have administered in the Gospel, and to the millions of 
souls to whom, through the kindness of the printing-pre«, 
I am permitted to preach every week in this land and 
other lands— letters coming from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, and uttermost parts of the earth, as well as from 
near nations, telling me of the souls I have helped— I 
will visit them alL I give them fair notice — our departed 
friends of the ministry engaged in that delectable enter- 
tainment now. 

X. But what are our departed Ohristian friends who, in 
all departments of usefulness, were busy, finding their 
chief joy in doing good — what are they doing now ? Coo- 
ing right on with their work. John Howard visiting dun- 
geons ; the dead women of Northern and Southern battle- 
fields still abroad looking for the wounded; George 
Peabody still watching the poor ; Thomas iCMarkson still 
looking after the enslaved — ^all of those who did good on 
earth busier since death than before. 

What are our departed Ohristian friends who found 
their chief joy in studying God doing now ? Studying 
Gk>d yet ! No need of revelation now, for, unblenched, 
they are face to face. Now they can handle the omnipo- 
tent thunderbolts just as a child handles the sword of a 
father come back from victorious battle. They hav^ no 
sin, nor fear, consequently. Studying Ohrist, not through 
a revelation, save the revelation of the sears, that deep 
lettering which brings it all up quick enough. Studying 
the Ohrist of the Bethlehem caravansary, the Ohrist of the 
awful massacre with its hemorrhage of head and hand, 
and foot and side— the Ohrist of the shattered mausoleum 
— Ohrist the sacrifice, the star, the sun, the man, the God, 

But hark I the bell of the cathedral rings— the cathe- 
dral bell of heaven. What is the matter now ? There ia 
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going to be a great meeting in the temple. Worshipera 
all ooming throagh the aisles. Make room for the Con- 
queror. Obrist standing in the temple. All heaven gath- 
ering aronnd Him. Those who loved the beantifol* oome 
to look at the Rose of Sharon. Those who loved mnsic, 
oome to listea to His voice. Those who were mathema- 
ticians, come to count the years of His reign. Those who 
were explorers, oome to discover the breadth of His love. 
Those who had the military spirit on earth sanctified, and 
the military spirit in heaven, oome to look at the Captain 
of their salvation. The astronomers come to look at the 
Morning! Star. The men of the law come to look at Him 
who is the Judge of 
the quick and dead« 
The men who heal- 
ed the sick come to 
look at Him who 
was wounded for our 
transgressiocs. 

All different, and 
different for ever in 
many respects, yet 
all alike in admira- 
tion for Christ, in 
worship for Christ, 
and all alike in join- 
ing in the doz- 
ology : "Unto Him 
who washed us from 
oar sins in His own 
blood, and made ns 
kings and priests 
nnto God, to Him 
be glory in church 
throughout all ages, 
world without 
end I*' Amen. 
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Several years 
ago, the plan origi- 
nated to build io thp 
ahire town of 
Gettysburg a Bat- 
tle Chapel or Me- 
morial Church ; a 
temporary frame 
building was erect- 
ed, and a small con- 
gregation gathered. 

The Bishop of Central PeDnsylvania lent his aid to the 
plan of placing here a National Memorial Church to be 
called the Church of the Prince of Peace, and to contain 
tiles and tablets, inscribed with the names and organiza- 
tions of those who fought and fell upon this historic battle- 
field, July 1st, 2d and 3d, 18G3. It was proposed to make 
the entire structure memorial in its character, embraciug 
tablets and other memoiials from those on both sides 
during the war. Work upon the building has not been 
begun, but a very desirable lot has been purchased, and a 
large number of inscribed stones and other memorials 
have been secured. The proposed site is about one square 
from the Court-house,' upon the street leading from the 
town to Cttlp's Hill and the National Soldiers' Cemetery. 



General Crawford has kindly given permission to take the 
stone from his property for building the walls, and surety 
no more approriate material oan be found for such a na- 
tional work as the granite boulders from Bound Top and 
Devil's Den. Thirty- five hundred and fiftj-six of our fallen 
fought their last battle at Gettysburg, and sleep their last 
sleep on historic Cemetery Hill. Nearly one thousand or 
these are unknown, and many more lie in nameless graves 
on far-off Southern soil. To mark the spot where tUs na- 
tion had its new birth of freedom, and was baptized by the 
bloody sprinklings of war, and as our thank-offering to 
God that "no more the sword bereaveth," and as a tokan 

that this nation 
** shall not learn war 
any more," it is pro- 
posed to erect the* 
«*Churoh of the 
Prince of Peace " 
on the battlefield of 
Gettybburg. 

••To comfort the 
thousands who still 
weep because their 
beloved ones are- 
not, who may not 
have even a grave 
to decorate or weep* 
upon , this memorial 
building is offered." 
Veterans of the war, 
still living, may 
plaoe their own. 
names upon the 
tower tablets in 
token of their grati- 
tude to God for 
preservation in bat- 
tle peril and hours 
of danger. Portions 
of the building will 
be reserved for the 
heroes of Gettys- 
burg, but any sol- 
dier of the late war 
on either side may^ 
have space allotted 
for decorated tile, 
with name, etc., 
burned in, or stone 
t a bl e t inscribed. 
The tower will be 
open to the top» 
well lighted with 
memorial windows 
and furnished with 



a spiral staircase to make all of the inscriptions legible. 
Thus this church will become a monument of inscribed 
stones, tablets, windows, etc, the nation's thank-offering 
to God for peace, and a memento of ••Our Nation's Dead." 
The exterior will bear the names of the most prominent 
generals of the war, and the inscription and namo only. 
Grand Army Posts may perpetuate their name and Post 
number in an inscribed tablet, and friends of the fallen are^ 
at liberty to give any portion of the material or furniture. 

This project should appeal most movingly to the hearts 
of churchmen. That Church (P. R) upon whose loving^ 
unity the terrible events of the Civil War made no mark 
is surely the one above all others to embrace the memo- 
rials of both sides in rearing a lasting temple to the Prince- 
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of Peaoe. It is oonfidently expected that the work of 
erection will be well under way by the date of tbe.anni- 
Tersary of the battle, in 1888. 

OTor eight hundred years ago there came a brief pause 
in the battle of Hastings ; and while the Normans faced 
the English, worn almost to exhaustion by the fury of the 
conflict — for it was heayy work parrying the rapid blows 
of the dreaded English battle-axes— the word was passed 
along the triple ranks from man to man, '*Duke William 
has fallen,** and the hearts of the warriors sank as the 
thought took from them the hope of victory. 

Then William of Normandy removed his helmet, that 
bis men might know him, and rode down the long front 
of his battle-line. His presence revived the dying courage 
of his men-at-arms and archers, and, as he passed along 
between the heavy volleys of English arrows and Norman 
cheers, the battle was renewed, with the balance turned 
against the English, and so fought to the dose. So at 
(Gettysburg, the men of the North were almost worn be- 
yond endarance by days of weary .marching and heavy 
fighting, when Pickett made one of the greatest charges in 
history ; but before the shock of battle came, there rode 
along our line a man on whom our soldiers looked with 
fondest admiration; and when General Hancock's sol- 
dierly form was seen riding calmly through the storm of 
war we were facing, the embodiment of the genius of war- 
fearless, calm, energetic — our spirits rose to the inspiring 
sight, and the balance turned against the South. 

On the field of Hastings was Bittle Abbey built, a no- 
ble monument to Norman art and arms. If North and 
South should join in building on the field of Gettysburg 
a national memorial cathedral to the brave men who died 
there for principles that each believed right, might it not 
help greatly the work of reuniting the sections, and, per- 
haps, become in time the Westminster Abbey of America ? 

[The AflsiBtant Beotor of Ohrist Church, Williamsport, Pa., will 
eheerfolly respond to aU inquiries oonceming this work. Fnnds 
may be sent to him, or direct to the Hon. Bobert EL Sayre, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Assistant Beotor of Christ Churchy the bishop*s flDanoial 
agent in this matter, is a veteran of the Civil War, and served at 
Gettysburg July 1st, 2d and Sd, 1863. It is, therefore, fitting that 
the task of completing this Chnroh of the Prince of Peace should 
be introsted to him.]— Enrrok. 



A CONTRAST ILLUSTRATING INDIAN PROGRESS. 

Wb give on page 889 a portrait of a Cherokee lady. As 
will be seen, the ladies of the Cherokee Nation dress mnch 
the same as do the yonng ladies of the States. When the 
picture was secured by onr trayeling correspondent, the 
name of the yonng woman was Kitty Boss, daughter of 
Daniel H. Boss, the present Assistant Secretary of the Che- 
rokee Nation, and recently editor of the Cherokee Advocate, 
As may be supposed, such an attraotiye young person did 
not go long unwed, and at one of the Cherokee churches, 
recently, this lady became Mrs. Qeorge O. Butler, wife of 
one of the young assistant secretaries of the Nation. Both 
of the young people are yery popular in the Cherokee 
capital, and the union is considered a Tory auspicious 
event. The young man has provided for his bride a hand- 
some and beautifully furnished home — it is not a wigwam 
or a cabin— ^but just such a home as one finds in the States. 
The Cherokees have laid aside all their Indian customs, 
and are trying as far as possible to pattern after the civil- 
ized ways of the whites. By way of contrast ^litii this 
picture, we give one of young Crow Foot, son of Sitting 
Bull, who surrendered his father's gun to Major Brother- 
ton at Fort Baford in 188L The vast difference which 



exists between the Indian civilized and the Indian at ye^ 
untouched by civilizing influences is apparent at a gUace. 
At the same time, there is that in young Crow Foot'a Uo^ 
which suggests the possibility of marked development — »> 
capacity which needs only to be trained and cultivated to- 
become largely useful It has been so f nlly demonstrmtad 
that the Indian is capable of being developed and educated 
and made self-supporting, that it is a wonder there ahould 
be any hesitation on the part of the Qovernment or people 
to do everything possible to secure this resulk 



SATIRE 
Bt Ibabxl Stuabt Bobsom; 

Sdionidbs, a poet who flourished about four hundred 
years after the siege of Troy, is the author of the oldest^ 
satire extant; by some he is believed to be the earliest- 
satirical writer. Satires belong to every age of literature^ 
and are among the fruits of our freedom. Addison, ia 
the Spectator, speaks of the usefulness of satire, and sajflb 
"Among the writers of antiquity there are none who in* 
struct us more openly in the manners and vices of tli#^ 
respective ages in which they lived than those who haT»^ 
employed satire, under what garb soever it may appeaE.** 
Some of our best satirists are really moralists, writing 
under the feeling that some evils are more easily checked 
by ridicule and irony than by the more direct means of 
either religion or law ; evils beneath the dignity of legiali^ 
tion, and which, perhaps, cannot be reached by laws of 
state or religion. Satire has been called '* the Lynch law 
of the state'*; like Lynch law, it only touohea thoe» 
whom law fails to reach. 

It has been said that the spirit of satire is in direofc: 
opposition to the mild and serious spirit of Christianity ;. 
but are not such Scripture expressions as "Cry aloud, he- 
is a god 1" "Art not thou a valiant man ?*' "Full well 
ye set aside the laws with your traditions, ""Now ye are- 
full, now ye are rich, ye have reigned as kings," reallj a 
sanction of irony and satire within proper limits and in a 
right spirit? 

Satires divide into three classes : the moral, the politi- 
cal, and the personal 

Moral satires are directed against the morals and man- 
ners of the age or against a particular class. The fineal^ 
examples in the English literature are Pope*a " Moral 
Essays"; **The Land of Cockayne," an eleventh century 
satire assailing the indolence and gluttony of monaatie 
life; and "Piers Plowman," which attacks the higher 
clergy. 

Political satires are written in the interest of aoni^ 
fashion or party in the state, such as Butler's "Hndi- 
braa" Sir Hudibrae is intended for the military Puritaik 

— ««who bnUt his faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gon ;** 

and RcUpho caricatures a lower type of character, in whiblk 
craft assumes the guise of religious devotion. "Hudi- 
bras " is also a satire on the romances of the pievioua 
age, and Butler has imitated the headings of the cantoe- 
of Spencer's "Faerie Queen." Dryden's "Absalom and 
Achitophel " is also a fine example of political satire. 

Of purely personal satires it is difficult to speak, except 
with disapproval In them the actions and characters of 
individuals ore introduced to gratify a personal feeling of 
the writer, as in Byron's " English Bards and Scotch Be- 
viewers," in which the unjustly Severe criticism of Byron'* 
early poems is amply revenged by the stiDgiog satire of th» 
stanzas filled with ridicule of most of his contemporarieo^ 
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Personal Mttree are always open to suspicion, for there 
is the probability that bitterness o( feeling is urging the 
author's pen to administer m ohastisement not striotlj jnst. 
One of the most effeotiTe methods 10 that nsed in the 
**Danciad,*' where Tioe and manners are censnrcd gene- 
rally, and living men quoted as examples. Satire often 
fails to 6£fect its purpose because it condemns toosweep- 
iogly; to achieve its end, it should only expose what is 
corrigible. 

In one of Barry Oomwall's beautiful poems we have the 
story of a winged creature who, having the lineaments of 
a man, yet preying upon man, went down to a stream to 
drink. In the mirror of dear water he descried ^ own 
likeness to man, aod saw that he had made his prey upon 
a creature like himself. Overwhelmed with remorse, he 
pined away. In this fabled creature we have an example 
of the personal satiriht, who seizes on the foibles and vices 
ci his fellow-men, heedless that in his own heart and life 
there are faults of eqnal enormity. 

Satire of a personal kind is only too apt, instead of do- 
ing good, to excite the worst propensities of the minds, 
both of the satirist and his victims. Pope, whom we may, 
perhaps, tarm the king of satirists, teaches us by the dis- 
play of arrogance in his lines, 

— "I must be prond to ses 
Hen not afraid of Ood, afraid of me,** 

that a Tioe can never correct a vice. Those who feared 
not €k)d, but feared the sting of Pope's satire, were those 
whose vanity was stronger than their conscience. They 
might be thus taught to hide a fault, but fear would not 
compel them to become radically good, for "human 
natnre hardens itself against the lash." Pope, while thus 
indulging his besetting sin, was administering to the 
malignity of others. In the time of Oicero a satire which 
took away the good name of another was punished by 
death. This Boman law gives its voice in favor of Mrs. 
Jameson's statement that in every state of society in which 
personal satire has prevailed as a fashion and has given 
tone to manners and literature, it has marked the moral 
degradation and approaching dissolution of that society. 
It is certainly the reverse of the spirit of mercy which is 
" twice blessed ; it blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes;" — it is twice accursed; accurseth him that gives 
and him that takes. It is impossible that the mind of the 
satirist should not gradually deteriorate, and grow con- 
temptuous of the world generally. An example of this is 
found in Swift's •* Gulliver's Travels." All politicians of 
that day recognized in the history of Qulliver satirical 
allosions to Walpole and Bolingbroke, the two great con- 
tending powers in the state ; but as the story proceeds 
the personal satire with which it begins grows into con- 
tempt lor mankind at large. 

*' It is a fact," says one of the writers of the last cen- 
tury, *' we do not sufficiently lay to heart, that people are 
seldom made wiser or happier by exposing folly or scorn- 
bg fodl& It ia better to soften hearts by images and 
examples of kindly and generous affections — to show how 
human souls ace disciplined and perfected by suffering — 
to prove how much of possible good may exist in things 
e>il and perverted — that there is hope for those who most 
despair." 

It is worthy of note that, even in this age of satirists, a 
female satirist by profession is an anomaly in the history 
of English literature, as a female schismatic is unknown to 
eoolesiastical history. Want of education, the leveling 
spirit otper$\flage, disappointed or unemployed affections, 
misdirected or wasted faculties, have all tended to make 
women satirical ; bnt natnre has seldom, if ever, fallen into 



such an error. A woman who to gifts of mind and person 
adds the power of bold and merciless satire resembles the 
powerful and beautiful fairy Melusina, who had every 
talent and charm under heaven, but was fated once in 
so many hours to become a serpent 



EVIDENCES OF A UNIVERSAL DELUGE. 

We are now told that there was a Universal Deluge after 
all At oue time, not very long ago, almost every geolo- 
gist of note, at least in this country, would have scouted 
the idea. It was supposed that SirOharles Lyell had given 
the quietus to that theory, based upon no better authority, 
so it was alleged, than a few ancient traditions. The day 
for any rational belief in the occurrence of a cataclysm 
soch as we read of in Genesis, in the Ohaldean tablets, and 
in other legendary lore, was thought to be passed for ever. 
The changes, stupendous though they be, which geology 
shows us have occurred since this earth was a molten 
globe, were brought about, it was argued, by f>low pro- 
cesses, through countless sBons, as slow as those we see in 
operation to-day. Tet Mr. H. H. Ho worth. Ml P., a dis- 
tinguished geologist, ha? come forward to do battle for 
the Universal Deluge in a way which even the most ortho- 
dox Uniformitarian must admit to be scientific enough to 
demand the serious consideration of his fellow-workers in 
the geological field. What are the facts upon which Mr. 
Howorth founds his great induction ? They are not new, 
though no one has hitherto collected them into a con- 
nected argument in the way he has done in his book 
just issued, and entitled " The Mammoth and the Flood." a 
book which, however it may be regarded in other respects, 
is very delightful reading, and brimful of the most curious 
and interesting facts. The discovery of numerous frosen 
mammoth mummies in Siberia and Alaska, and of still 
more numerous skeletons of these animals both in Europe 
and Asia ; the occurrence together, in caves in every part 
of the globe, of miscellaneous assemblages of the most 
opposite kinds of animals, under circumstances that make 
it certain that they were overwhelmed bj water, and all 
perished at the same time; and the acknowledged gap 
that occurred after the disappearance of palsdolithic man, 
showing that men and animals all perished in one grand 
catastrophe, from which only few escaped ; these are the 
chief facta appealed to by Mr. Howorth for his conclusion. 
He does not, in the present volume, enter into the geolo- 
gical proofs he says he can produce, but is content to hint^ 
as to the probable cause of this Universal Deluge, that it 
may have arisen from alterations in the earth's crust, such 
as would be caused by the upheaval of the Oordilleras in 
South Ametioau— London Christian World, 



Mabt Howitt, bom a Quaker, and afterward a Unita- 
rian, has now, in her old age, joined the Boman Gathdic 
Ohurch, in which she says she has "found peace." 

Thb First Presbyterian Church at Fifth Avenue and 
Eleventh Street is to have an organ. In 1719 the First 
Presbyterian Church building in New York was built in 
Wall Street No instrumental music was used then, and 
when the new church was built in Fifth Avenue, nearly 
half a century ago, the vocal music was still accompanied 
by a tuning-fork. For some time the younger members of 
the congregation have been urging that an organ should be 
placed in the church, and they have at last, with the aid 
of Algernon S. Sullivan, succeeded in their efforts. The 
new organ will cost about $12,000. It stands in the tower 
of the ohurch, with the keyboard in the gallery. 
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ON THB BANKS OF THE NILE, 



THE GOSPEL IN EGYPT. 

By Miss M. L. Whatelt. 



The soene depioied in this little sketch is rather a sin- 
gvlar one. Erery Nile traveler is aware that a crowd of 
ragged children, asking for ''backsheesh*' is easily as- 
sembled, owing to the unwise habit of many English 
people of throwing them coppers whenever screamed for ; 
jei these are not children bat men and women, some, 
iiie o d, poor and ragged, but many decently clad in their 
SMigh peasant garb ; none are asking or receiving money, 
aBseem interested in something nnnsnal which has brought 
Ibem together at that hour of 
Ik* day. For it is still early — 
Hkt women were evidently on 
fteir way to the river to draw 
water. Yet some have set down 
ftdr|empty pitchers in the 
WIed grass, and others stand 
i»if spellbound with the heavy 
'valer-vessels, just filled, poised 
«D their beads; bearded men 
wn sitting, some with books in 
fteir hands, others listening, 
with wives and children round 
Ibem, to the voice of one who is 
leading aloud in their own 
tnsgue. What is it thus arrests 
Ae attention of poor ignorant 
villagers on the banks of the 
Kk? It is the word of the 
JUaiighty — the message of God 
1» man. There is a boat moor- 
til below at the shore which 
lever came here before, though 
Ike little band of God's ser- 
«mts who came in it the pre- 
vious night had, for years, 
VBked many villages on the 
aaast But those situated on 
Hkt opposite shore are both 
muffi numerous and larger than 
Jbeee on the eastern side, 
aMi, moreover, are much pre- 
pared, SB safe from robbers. 
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who ^often come down from the diffs and deserts. Bat 
stress of weather had, on this occasion, obliged the captain 
to put in at this new place. Though the wind was against 
progress, the day was fine and bright, and our party went 
early on shore to look about The women, coming for 
water, gave more frank and friendly salutations to ns than 
is common with total strangers, and their faoes, mostly 
UQvailed, struck us as unusually intelligent and bright 
Some of the younger ones wore vei^y pretty, but old and 
young had a eovt of wideawake 
look, not very cften seen in 
Egyptian peasant women. I 
afterwards found that the vil- 
lage, which was About half a 
mile or more from the rivei; 
was inhabited by Bedouin 
Arabs, long settled and not 
leading a wandering life like 
their ancestors, but preserving 
some of their old customs, one 
of which is that instead of mar- 
rying their daughters at twelve 
years old and frequently earlier 
— ^as is vhe invariable habit of 
Egyptians--they do not allow 
them to undertake the cares 
and duties of wives until eigh- 
teen, or about that age. The 
bright faces and vigorous, 
healthy looks of the women 
were undoubtedly partly owing 
to this arrangement, which 
gives tbem a higher position in 
the family. On approaching the 
village several men, also intelli- 
gent and pleasant-looking, came 
to see the strangers who wera 
speaking to their wives, and 
finding a few who could read, 
we asked if they would like to 
hear something of God's word, 
and, perhaps, to have a book 
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MI88ION 8CHOOL-HOU8*, CAIBO. 

ioT themselves. Several little cirolee qaiokly formed in 
different spots. I sat on a bank with a groap of aboat 
ibirty men and women, and nncoon table children squeezed 
iato eeverj x>oesible space between them. These last, I* 
allow, were a nuisance, being extremely nndean, and the 
sort of teaching which alone oonld have been of any use 
to them woiild not have suited adults ; but it was necessary 
to put up with them, of course. 

WhOe reading portions of Scripture and talking and ex- 
pliining in a simple way, three or four men somewhat 
different in countenance, but not less eager to hear, joined 
U8, and aaid they were Ck>ptio Christians. " Your book is 
^or us, not for Moslems," observed one of them. " It is the 
Gospel, is It not ? ** Yes, but, my brother, God sends His 
good words for all who are willing to hear them," was the 
reply. •* And we want to hear I truly they are good words," 
said two or three voices from the circle. At last, when 
I could read and speak no more without resting a little, I 
rose and walked back toward the shore, followed by seve- 
ral men and young lads who wished to have books "Do 
give me one— I can read ; let me read before you !" cried 
one. "I want one for my son," 
said an old woman, pulling my 
arm ; "aee, he is a clever boy, he 
reads well, and he wants the book. 
He will read it to me." Then an- 
K>ther comes up: "You ought to 
give me a whole Bible because I 
am a Christian. I come from that 
village yonder." •• I want a book," 
ahortly but emphatically says a 
very sturdy-looking peasant, shift- 
ing the goat's-hair mantle from 
one shoulder to the other with the 
peeuliar action of the peasants. 
When asked if he can read, he 
says with a slight smile that dis- 
plays bis magnificent white teeth, 
"lam a/aA»fl" (i. e., a reader of 
the Koran ; yet he wants the Gos- 
pel). "You shall have it," is the 
4msw6r. 

By this tfme our party had 
reached a little grassy plain be- 
tween the steep bank of the river 



and the cultivated fields of tobacco^ 
com and clover, which surrounded the 
village. Here I paused to take breath, 
and to transfer to my sketchbook the 
groups before aUuded to. There was 
yet another a little further ofP, where 
the Medical Mission Doctor, after see- 
ing some patients — for even in this 
healthy place there were, of course, 
some who needed medical aid, more 
especially some cases of chronic bad 
eyes — was reading to a large circle of 
interested hearers. 

The first mentioned were assembled 
round Mrs. Shakoor, my coadjutor in 
the Mission, whose hnsband — now 
asleep in Jesus — many years ago sowed 
the f{Ood seed in several villages near 
the Nile. The people sat so closely 
that I could but just see the sunshade 
and the top of the head of the reader, 
who would not stop, finding them so 
eager to hear the good words, till they 
were at length obliged to return to 
their work, promising, such as could read, to come in 
the afternoon for books. 

In no place where we have brought good seed to sow 
has BO ready an entrance been found on a first visit In 
many places it was not till after repeated efPorts and 
muoh difSculty that the way was opened, and the "people 
of the book " — as they now call us— sure of a hearty wel- 
come and a glad reception for Scripture portions and 
Bibles fro^ Moslems as well as Copte. But, in this spot — 
an island in the Nile called, in the language of the country, 
"the blonde island," no one had yet visited them, and 
they were very ignorant, of course ; but it seemed the 
right time, and many hearts were open to receive the 
knowledge of God as revealed in His word, and many 
seemed to be already thinking on these things. • 

In the ijternoon, while the doctor was giving bis medi- 
cines, two Copts who were conversing together came up 
to me on the shore — they were from a village a couple of 
miles off— and one said, " I cannot read. I want you to 
tell me, is it said in the Gospel than we onght to abstain 
from milk and butter during certain seasons ?" "No," I 
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replied, ** there is no mention made of any article of f oo J ; 
this ifl merely man's arrang«»ment, and is of no good at 
all." I then quoted the words of onr Lord abont fasting 
in Matthew and Mark's gospels. It was evideat they 
had been disoonrsing abont the snbjeot of outward ordi- 
naoces and man's commands and God's commands, eta 
I gave one of them a book for his brother, who oonld, he 
said, read wel), bnt was not present now, and he was very 
gisd to get it. 

We found there was, as in most villages, a Moslem 
Bchool teacher, bat he had odIj fire sobolars just now. So 
it is to be supposed he did not depend solely on teaching 
for a living. As to the women, none can ever read. If they 
oau make bread, and perhaps butter and cheese also, and 
rear fowls, they are supposed to know enough for a 
woman. 

They believe (after a fashion) in God, but it is practi- 
cally a useless belief; the Egyptian woman, with rare 
exceptions, never prays or knows what will become of her 
hereafter. Maoy do not know if they have a soul or not. 

It is a groveling life, literally as well as metaphorically 
spent in dust, as one may say. The men know something 
more, though many who can read tolerably well only read 
one book, aod that a portion, not the whole, of the Koran ; 
some whoy have had to leave the little native school to earn 
bread while still young, remain at the chapter where they 
left off, and never get further; others know their book 
thoroughly, and plenty of traditions orally learnt besides. 
Though not forbidden the reading of Scripture (which is 
in some passages of their contradictory book approved of), 
they are told by their teachsrs that Christians have altered 
the truth, and are also heretics, nnder God's displeasure 
for refusing to accept the Prophet Mohammed. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that to induce the people to 
hear or read Scripture is by no means always easy, and 
needs much discretion and patience. But sometimes, by 
God's mercy, the time seems to have come for some poor 
souls to be thirsty just as the cup of living water was 
brought to them, and so it surely was. The shore was 
lined with people sitting — like so many seabird^ on a ledge 
of rock— upon the steep banks of earth above the little 
creek where the boat was moored, waiting for the hope of 
another book, some having come late, others for a last 
word, and many merely to see the last of their new 
friends ; and as long as the light lasted we could discern 
little groups of turbaned men standing or sitting together 
to compare passages in the books thdy held, or to listen 
while one read aloud.. When it grew dusk, one after 
another put the volume — Gospel or Testament or Bible — 
into his vest, end walked slowly away ; the women shoul- 
dered their babies, and murmuring a kind farewell, hast- 
ened homeward* Tke stars began to peep out of the clear 
iky, and all was still save for the lapping of the water 
against the shore, and the plaintive cry of the night-bird 
darting after its prey. The seed was sown, and bj-and-by 
will appear the blade, and then the ear. The sowers 
must wait and pray in faith and hope. 



Miss Whatelt^b Wobe in Oaibow' 
Egypt haa been so hn^ the object of special public in* 
teres^ that one need scarcely apologize for giving a little 
sketch of a work in Cairo which is less known than it 
deserves. 

Not many minutes' walk from the principal railway sta- 
tion stands a spacious building, with a smaller one beside 
it, close to a pleasant garden, bright with flowers and 
foliage. These buildings are the schools and dispensary 
of the English-Egyptian Mission. 



Early and late in the day, the school-door is crowded 
with boys in their variously colored dresses, books and 
slates in band, entering or leaving the school, while a back 
way admits a train of white-robed girls proceeding to their 
separate entrance. 

Seven hundred in all are in daily attendance, the boys 
being the more numerous. Arabic is the school language, 
for all are native Egyptians, with few exceptions. Bat 
any visitor to the boys will hear them read, translate, and 
answer questions in English and French ; and a very 
cursory examination will show they are receiving a tho- 
roughly solid education. The girls marry so young thtfc 
they can only find time for mere rudimentary teaching ; 
but all read and write in their own tongue, and their 
beautiful needlework shows that the female indostiy is not 
neglected. But all boys and girls, Copt and Moslem alike 
(and the Moslems comprise fully half the boys and two- 
thirds of the girls), are daily instructed in the Scriptue 
and in Gospel truths ; and any who will take the trouble 
to question them through the English-speaking teachers 
will ascertain that their knowledge is correct and thorough. 
It is a pretty sigbt to w atch the little girls grouped round 
the large schoolroom, in their Arabic dress, singing some 
of tbe old, familiar hymns, or repeating together, in their 
measured chant, the Commandments and the Lord*! 
Prayer. • And how they enjoy their school is sufficiently 
shown by the eagt rness vriik which they return in after- 
-life to visit it, and their desire to bring their children— for 
this work is now more than twenty-three years old. Mote 
than that time has passed since an English lady (Mist 
M. L. Whately) when staying in Cairo for health, felt im- 
pelled to make an effort in behalf of the many neglected 
little girls she saw playing at her door. At that time few 
Copt and no Moslem girls received any education at alL 
The difficidties she had to encounter were many and greats 
and she was then only imperfectly acquainted with the 
language ; but she succeeded at last in collecting half a 
dozen little ones in her own sitting-room to learn the 
alphabet of their own tongue and a Scripture text* This 
small beginning has gone on till it has grown to the floors 
ishing schools we now see as the result Many hundred 
boys educated in them are now filling important sitaa- 
tions of trust, many married girls read the Gospel in their 
homes, and bring their little ones to the school 

But this is oi^ly a portion of Miss Whately's work for 
Egypt The smaller building beside the schoolhonse in 
the dispensary of the Medical Mission. There a skillfol 
and excellent doctor (a Syrian by birth, trained in the 
American College at.Beyrout) attends daily for five morn- 
ings in the week, and crowds of the sick poor flock for 
relief ; for no graluiioua medical help is within reach of 
the Cairo poor, and numbers yeaily lose their sight from 
the terrible eye-diseases of the country, for want of timely 
care. It was for this need that the Medical Mission was 
established. The doctor's consulting-room opens upon 
two waiting-rooms for men aod women respectively, a 
small group of turbaned and long-robed men in one, and 
a larger numl>er of blue-mantled women seated [on the 
floor of the larger one, many with infants or older little 
ones brought to consult the ** Hakeem "; and while they 
wait their turn, the lady sits at her table with her large 
Arabic Bible, and reads a parable or a Bible history, aod 
gives the simple explanations 'needed by those who hare 
never received teaching before^ At first the newcomers 
stare, and are restless, but gradually the power of the 
narrative is felt, and one and another whispers, " These 
words are good and sweet words ; we never heard any like 
them." Digitized by vJiC 

Maoy who came only for healing of the body have staid 
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to liaten, and wished to oome mgmin only to hear. One 
poor Nabian Nile-boat captain, whose sight was r^tored 
bj the treatmentt asked for a Bible as soon as he was able 
to nte his eyes. And the tender care (^iven has done much 
to soften Moslem prejndioe against Christians. *' These 
people loTe ns I they do all this for the love of God I" is 
often remarked. In the native hospitals, chloroform (an 
expensiTe article in hot oonf tries, from the evaporation) 
is often refused the poor patient oat of economy ; in the 
Medical Mission it is freely given, and the costly remedies 
often required are never spared. But this is only done at 
the coat of most painful effort. Miss M. Whately has 



given an she had to give of her own private means ; her 
funds depend on friendly contributions, and the death of 
old friends, and bad times, have diminished these. Tei 
the need is the same, and even greater, for more and mor»^ 
patients flock to the only place where relief is possible. 

Thousands have been cured and relieved ; many to» 
tally blind restored, others saved from loss of flighty 
besides other cases of cure. And the schools would in* 
crease largely were means at hand. This is a call on th^ 
sympathies of Ohristians, through whose means much 
may be done in this way to soften hostile feeling in Egypt,, 
and to alleviate a heavy burden of suffering. 



PERSONAL AND RELIGIOUS NOTES. 



Tbb following ten of the English bishops are upward 
of seventy years of age, vis. : Bichard Dumford, of Ohi- 
ohester, 85; Henry PhOpott, of Woroester, 80; Joshoa 
Huahes, of St Asaph. 80 ; Lord Arthur Oharles Hervey, 
of Bath and Wells, 79 ; Edward Harold Browne, of Win- 
chester, 76; the Hon. J. T. Pelham, of Norwich, 76; 
James a Oampbell, of Bangor, 74 ; John Charles Byle, of 
Liverpool, 71, and James Atlay, of Hereford, 70. Bishop 
Pelham, of Norwich, has occupied his See for the longest 
period, having been appointed in 1857, and the Bishop of 
Bodor and Man for the shortest, being appointed in the 
present year. 

ThB Bt. BbV. BoBERT WoODWABD BaIINWELIi EIiLIOTT, 

D.D., Missionary Bishop of Western Texas, died at Se- 
wsnee, Tenn., on August 26tb, after a long illness. He 
wss the son of Bishop Stephen Elliott, of Qeorgia, and 
was bom in Beaufort, S. 0.. on August 16th, 1840. He 
graduated at South Carolina College, Columbia, in 1861, 
was ordered deacon in St Peter's Church, Borne, Ga., by 
Bishop Quintard, August 4th, 1868, and ordained priest 
by Bishop Beckwith, bis father's successor as Bishop of 
Georgia, in Christ Church, Savannah, on Apiii 9th, 1871. 
He served several churches as rector and assistant rector, 
among them tUe Church of the Incarnation and the Cha- 
pel of the Beconoiliation in New York city. He was con- 
secrated Bishop of Western Texas, while rector of St 
Philip's Church, Atlanta, Oa., on November 16tb, 1874, 
by Bishops Gregg, of Texas ; Wijmer, of Alabama ; Quin- 
tard, of Tennessee ; Beckwith, of Georgia, and Howe, of 
Bouth Carolina. Bishop Elliott was very highly esteemed 
both as a man and a prelate. He belonged to the Mode- 
rate or Evangelical School in the Episcopal Church. 

Bishop William Logan Habbis, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, died at his home in New York city on 
September 2d. He was born near Mansfield. 0., on No- 
vember 4tb, 1817, and, after completing his college course 
las licensed to preach in 1886, and admitted to the Michi- 
gan Conferenoe. In 1845 he became a tutor in Ohio 



Wesleyan Seminary, in 1848, principal of the Baldwin In* 
stitute, Berea, 0., and, in 1851, he became a professor in 
the University at Delaware. In 1856 he was elected to- 
the General Conferenoe and has been a member of every 
(General Conference since. In 1872 he was elected bishop*, 
and has sinoe been the secretary of the Board of Bishops. 
Allegheny College made him a Doctor of Divinity in 1856, 
and Baldwin University a Doctor of Laws in 1870. H^ 
was a broad and vigorous thinker, a forcible speaker, i^ 
careful writer, and was regarded as one of the best authori- 
ties on the laws of the Methodist Chnroh. 

The Bbv. Db. Gustavus Abkel, the oldest minister of 
the Beformed Classia of Newark, N. J., and widely knowA 
as a clergyman, died early on Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 4tb, at Stamford, N. Y., aged eighty-six years. Th6> 
family of Dr. Abeel had been spending the Summer at 
Stamford, where he contracted a oold which developed intcK 
pneumonia. He was born in New York city on June 6tb, 
1801, his father being the Bev. Dr. Joha Neilson Abeel, 
the pastor of the Collegiate Church, and his grandfather 
being Colonel James S. Abeel, of the BevolntioQary Army. 
After reoeiving Orders for the ministry, he took the first 
charge at English Neighborhood, in Bergen County, N. J., 
now known as Englewood. From thence he moved to 
Belleville, N. J., and afterward to Geneva, N. Y, wher» 
he served for fifteen years. In 1844 he was called to the 
Second Beformed Church of Newark, as its first regular 
pastor, and remained until 1884, a period of forty years, 
when he was oompelled to retire and give up active work» 
owing to his advanced years. Dr. Abeel filled many re- 
sponsible positions in his church organization, and in his 
early manhood was one of its leading men. He was re- 
cognised as a profound thinker. His wife died a few years 
ago, and in 1884, his son, Colonel G. N. Abeel, the Prose- 
cutor of Essex County, N. J., and a lawyer of distinguished 
ability, also died. He leaves five daughters, two of whom 
are married. 



EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 



HOLY CURIOSITY. 

Thxrk are many good people who have a sanctified 
inqnisitiveness to know what is beyond this earthly ter- 
minus. And who has not any curiosity about it ? John, 
I suppose, had the most satisfactory view of heaven, and 
he says : •*Ik doth not yet appear what we shall be." It 
is like looking through a broken telescope. Paul says : 
"Now we see through a glass, darkly." Can you tell me 
anything about that heavenly place? You ask me a 



thousand questions about it that I cannot answer. I. 
ask you a thousand questions about it that you cannot 
answer. 

I hope some day, by the grace of God, to go over and 
see for myself ; but not now. No well man, no prospered 
man, I think, wants to go now. Bat the time will come, 
I think, when I shall go over. I want to see what they 
do there, and I want to see how they do it I do not 
want to be looking through the gates ajar for ever. I 
want them to swing wide open. There are ten thoossand 
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tbinga I want explained — aboat yon, about myself, about 
ihe govern ment of this world, about God, about every- 
thing. We start in a plain path of what we know, and in 
a minute come up against a high wall of what we do not 
Iluow. I wonder how it looks over there. Somebody tells 
me it is like a paved city — paved with gold ; and another 
man tells me it is like a fountain, and it is like a tree, and 
it is like a triumphal procession ; and the next man I 
meet tells me it is all figurative. I really want to know, 
after the body is resurrected, what they wear and what 
•they eat ; and I have an immeasurable curiosity to know 
what it is, and how it is, and where it is. Golambus risked 
his life to find this continent, and shall we shudder to go 
•out on a voyage of discovery which shall reveal a vaster 
-and more brilliant country ? John Franklin risked his 
life to find a passage between icebergs, and shall we dread 
"to find a passage to eternal Summer ? Men in Switzer- 
land travel up the heights of the Matterhom with alpen- 
-etock and guides, and rockets, and ropes, and, getting 
half way up, stumble and fall down in a horrible (nassaore. 
They just wanted to say they had been on the tops of 
those high peaks. And shall we fear to go out for the 
«8cent of the eternal hills which start a thousand miles 
beyond where stop the highest peaks of the Alps, and 
when in that ascent there is no peril ? A man doomed to 
die stepped on the scaffold, and said, in joy : '*Now, in 
ten minutes I will know the great secret.'* One minute 
alter the vital functions ceased the little child that died 
last night knew more than Jonathan Edwards, or St. Paul 
iiimself, before he died. The exit from this world, or 
death, if you please to call it, to the Christian^ is glorious 
explanation. It is demonstration. It is illumination. It 
is sunburst It is the opening of all the windows. It is 
«butting up the catechism of doubt, and the unrolling of 
«11 the scrolls of positive and accurate information. In- 
stead of standing at the foot of the ladder and looking up, 
it is standing at the top of the ladder and looking down. 
It is the last mystery taken out of botany and geology, 
and astronomy and theology. Oh t will it not be grand 
to have all questions answered ? The perpetually recur- 
ring interrogation point changed for the mJtk of exclama- 
tion. All riddles solved. Who will fear to go out on that 
discovery, when all the questions are to be decided which 
we have been discussing all our lives ? Who shall not 
^ap his hands in the anticipation of that blessed country, 
if it be no better than through holy curiosity, crying, 
^'The time of my departure is at hand"? 

OUR OWN CONDITION. 

Thb Church says in Gan tides, "They have made me 
^he keeper of vineyards, but my own vineyard have I not 
kept." So there are a great many Christians now who 
spend their chief time in looking after others while their 
own vineyard goes to waste. They are raising very fine 
grapes on the other side of the fence, but the property 
4oes not belong to them, nor the grapes. We know Christ- 
ians who are lean as skeletons in religious experience, who 
are running hither and thither looking after Sunday- 
schools, calling conventions, attending meetings. They 
are in everlasting sweat about other people, but have no 
■anxiety about themselves. They cut the wool off some- 
body else's sheep, and spin it on somebody else's wheel, 
and weave it in somebody else's loom for somebody 
else's back. Meanwhile their own souls are shivering to 
death. 

So there are women busy collecting money for benevo- 
lent institutions and managing public affairs, while their 
'Own children go with faces unwashed and stockings not 



darned, and minds uneducated, and souls unsaved. Busy 
everywhere but in their own vineyard. 

Now, the first thing for one to do is to take care of hii 
or her own heart. How was it that the old saints, with 
less opportunity than we have, were better men ? They 
had more time for contemplation. Christians now seldom 
sit down to think. It is drive, and push, and pull. Their 
only quiet time is when theyfure on an express train going 
at thirty-five miles an hour, watch in hand, wondering 
why they don't go forty. Just before communion they 
feel called upon for especial self-examination, and so take 
the ten minutes in which they are walking to church for 
thinking what miserable offenders they have been. Now 
you have no right to give so much time to your neighbors' 
crops that you let your own suffer. Besides, if our own 
piety be thin, our work will be inefficient If we have 
been much with Christ, and have deep personal expe- 
riences, we will do more good in one month than witii 
a shallow experience we could do in ten years. One-half 
the Christian effort of to-day is mere gab. The world 
sees straight through it ; while some man who says bnt 
little yet feels much gets hold of the heart of an audienee, 
and rouses and melts, and subdues and agonizes it at will. 
Bickct> and unsafe machinery alwsys makes a great 
racket. Christians seeking no advancement in penonal 
piety are often very demonstrative, as steamboats at the 
wharf blowing off steam are so noisy yon cannot hear 
yourself speak. 

A man of deep religious experiences is always effeetiTa 
We care not how poor his voice is, or how uncomely hit 
countenance, or how awkward his gestures, or how shabl^ 
his clothes, or how lame his grammar. By taking good 
care of our vineyard, we learn how to help others in the 
care of their vineyard. If you cannot raise grapes in yoitr 
garden, you cannot raise them in mine. 

Friends t the. Lord of the vineyard will, after a while, 
appear at the gate. The day of vintage will come. When 
the grapes in olden times were gathered, there was sport- 
ing through all the land, and the sound of musical instru- 
ments. What kind of clusters shall we be able to show, 
at last, in our vineyards ? Will they be stunted and sour, 
or ripe and large? If faithful in the planting and tiie 
trimming and the watohing, the vintage will be glorioos. 
Let the messengers of ^k>d put the full clusters into the 
wine-press, and then, with all the banqueters of heaven, 
the instruments chorded to the right pitch, we will drink 
new wine in our Father's kingdom. God forbid that con 
should be the lamentation, '* They made me the keep» of 
vineyards, but my own vineyard have I not kept.*' 

THE NEGATIVE. 

A FRIEND calls our attention to the fact that SanbaUat 
wanted to hold consultation with Nehemiah in the Plain 
of Ono. That is the pUce where more people stay to-day 
than in any other. They are always protesting, throwing 
doubt on grand undertakings ; and while you are in the 
Mountain of O-yes, they spend their time on the Plain of 
0-no. In the harness of society they are breeching-stn^ps, 
good for nothing but to hold back. 

You propose to call a minister. All the indications are 
that ho is the right man. Nine-tenths of the congregation 
are united in his favor. The matter is put to vote. The 
vast majority say " Ay 1" the handful of opponents respond 
" O no 1" 

Tou propose to build a new church. About the site, 
the choice of architect, the upholstery, the plumbing, and 
the day of dedication, there is almost a unanimity. Ton 
hope that the crooked sticks will all lie still, and that the 
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oosgregatioQ ^ill move in solid phalanx. Bat not so. 
Sanballat sends for Nehemiah» proposing to meet him in 
the Plain of 0-no ! 

Some men were born backward, and have been going 
that way ever since. Opposition to everything has become 
chroDic The only way they feel comfortable is when 
harnessed with the fuoe toward the whiffle-tree and their 
back to the end of the shafts. They may set down their 
name in the hotel register as living in Boston, Ohicago, 
Sarannah or Brooklyn, but they really have been spend- 
ing all their lives on the Plain of 0-no. There let them be 
boried with their face toward the west, for in that way 
they will lie more comfortably, as other people are buried 
with their faces to the east Do not impose npon them by 
patting them in the majority. O no ! 

OUR CHURCH AND NO OTHER. 

BiooTBY often arises from too great prominence of any 
one denomination in a oommanity. AU the other de- 
nominations are wrong, and his denomination is right be- 
oaose his denomination is the most wealthy, or the most 
popular, or the most inflneatial ; and it is *'oar" church, 
and "our" religious organization, and ''our" choir, and 
"our" minister, and the man tosses his head and wants 
other denominations to know their places. It is a great 
deal better in any community when the great denomina- 
tions of Christians are about equal in power, marching 
side by side for the world's conquest. Mere outside pros- 
perity, mere worldly power, is no evidence that the 
church is acceptable to God. Better a bam with Christ in 
the manger than a cathedral with magnificent harmonies 
rolling through the long-drawn aisle, and an angel from 
heaven in the pulpit, if there be no no Christ in the chan- 
cel, and no Christ in the robes. Bigotry is often the child 
of ignorance. 

You seldom find a man with large intellect who is a 
bigot It is the man who thinks he knows a great deal, 
bat does not. That man is almost always a bigot The 
whole tendency of education and civilization is to bring a 
man out of that kind of state of mind and heart There 
was in the far East a great obelisk, and one side of the 
obelisk was white, another aide of the obelisk was green, 
another side of the obelisk was blue, and travelers went 
and looked at that obelisk, but they did not walk around 
it One man looked at one side, another at another side, 
aod they came home each one looking at only one side ; 
and they happened to meet, the story says ; and they got 
into a rank quarrel about the color of that obelisk. One 
man said it was white, another man said it was green, an- 
other man said it was blue, and when they were in the 
▼ery heat of the controversy a more intelUgent traveler 
came, and said, "C^entlemen, I have seen that obelisk, 
and you are all right, and you are all wrong. Why didn't 
you walk all around the obelisk ?" 

Look out for the man who sees only one side of a reli- 
gions truth. Look out for the man who never walks around 
about these great theories of God and eternity and the 
dead. He will be a bigot inevitably— the man who only 
sees one side. There is no man more to be pitied than he 
who has in his head just one idea — no more, no less. 
More light, less sectarianism. There is nothing that will 
80 soon kill bigotry as sunshine— God's sunshine. 

Bigotry cripples investigation. Ton are wrong, and I 
am right ^^^ ^^a^ o^^* it. No taste for exploration, no 
spirit of investigation. From the glorious realm of God's 
truth, over which an archangel might fly from eternity to 
eternity and not reach the limit, the man shuts himself 
oat and dies, a blind mole under a corn-shock. 



While each denomination of Christians is to present all 
the truths of the Bible, it seems to me that God has given 
to each denomination an%Bspecial mission to give particu- 
lar emphasis to some one doctriue ; and so the Calvinistic 
Cburches must present the sovereignty of God, and the 
Arminian Churches must present man*s free agency, and 
the Episcopal Churches must present the importance of 
order and solemn ceremony, and the Baptist Churches 
must present the necessity of ordinances, and the Congre- 
gational Church must present the responsibility of the in- 
dividual member, and the Methodist Church must show 
what holy enthusiasm and hearty congregational singing: 
can accomplish. While each denomination of Christians 
must set forth all the doctrines of th» Bible, I feel it is 
especially incumbent upon each denomination to put paxi- 
ticular emphasis on some one doctrine. 

The Church of God was never intended for a war bar- 
rack. People are afraid of a riot You go down the 
street and yon see an excitement, and missiles flying 
through the air, and you hear the shock of firearms. Do 
you, the peaceful and indnstrions citiaen, go through thai 
street ? Oh, no I you will say, "III go around the block." 
Now, men come and look upon this narrow path to heaven, 
and sometimes see the ecclesiastical brickbats flying every- 
whither, and they say, ** Well, I guess I'll take the broad 
road ; if it is so rough and there is so much sharpshoot- 
ing on the narrow roa!, I guess I'll try the broad road." 

Francis L so hated the Lutherans that he said if be- 
thought there was one drop of Lutheran blood in his yeins 
he would puncture them and let that drop out Just as- 
long as there is so much hostility between denomination 
and denomination, or between one professed Christian 
and another, or between one Church and another, just co- 
long men will be disgusted with the Christian religion,, 
and say, "If that is religion, I want none of it" 

Violent sectarianism hinders the triumphs of the Gos* 
pel. Oh, how much wasted ammunition I flow many men 
of splendid intellect have given their whole life to con- 
troversial disputes, when, if they had given their life to 
something practical, they might have been vastly useful t 
Suppose there were a common enemy coming up the bay 
through the Narrows, and all the forts around New York 
began to fire into each other — ^you would cry put, " Na- 
tional suicide t why don't those forts blaze away in one- 
direction, and that against the common enemy?" And> 
yet I sometimes see in the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
a strange thing going on : church against church, minis- 
ter against minister, denomination against denomination, 
firing away into their own fort, or the fort which ought to- 
be on the same side, instead of concentrating their energy 
and giving one mighty and everlasting volley against the- 
navies of darkness riding up through the bay! 

I go out sometimes in the Summer, and I fiind two bee* 
hives, and these two hives are in a quarrel I come near 
enough, not to be stung, but I come just near enough to- 
hear the controversy, and one beehive says, " That field 
of clover is the sweetest," and aoether beehive says, "That, 
field of clover is the sweetest" I come in between them, 
and I say, "Stop this quarrel ; if you like that field of 
clover best go there ; if you like that field of clover best, 
go there ; but let me tell you that that hive which gets the 
most honey is the best hive." So I come oat between the 
Churches of the Lord Jesus Christ One denomination of 
Christians says, *'That field of Christian doctrine is best,'*' 
and another says, "This field of Christian doctrine is beef*^ 
" Well," I say, " go where yon get the most honey." That 
is the best Church which gets the most honey of Christian 
grace for the heart, and the most honey of Christian use- 
fulness for the life. ^ 
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BIBLB QtrBSTIOirS. 
1182. WsAT panage expreaaes the union of heart and mind which 

existed between the early ChristianB? 
■1188. What oonntry is known as tiie "land of Shinar *"? 
J1184. In what way did Daniel obtain the name of Belteshazzar? 
1186. ** O poor Anathoth.** Who is It uses these words, and to what 

city do they refer? 

1186. Where does 8t Paul state that he recdved his revelation of the 
Gospel from God Himself? 

1187. What sin caused the destmction of a whole people? 

1188. Our Lord mentioned Zaoharias as one of the prophets slain by 
the Jews. To whom did He refer ? 

1189. What four women in the Old Testament are named aa pro- 
phetesses? 

1190. What five women in the New Testament had the gift of pro- 
phecy? 

119L Mention ft kingdom, the people of which were at one time all 

slaves. 
4192. What snm of money was to have been paid for the destmction 

of a whole race of people? 
1198. From what passage do we gather that Itoothy was at one 

time in prison, though no record of the event is elsewhere given ? 
4194. By what means did the priests obtain their portion of the sao- 

rifioes onder the Jewish Law ? 
tl9fi. What droomstance shows that Ephesns was a great centre of 

witchcraft? 
1198. In what way were the Samaritans of onr blessed Lord*s time 

connected with the history of Esarhaddon, King of Assyria? 
4197. In what words does St. Panl set forth the duty of mntnal help ? 

1198. Of whom was the expression, " the man of God," first osed ? 

1199. What King of Judah was condenmed lyy God for breaking his 
oath of fealty to a foreign nation ? 

11200. When were pnlpits first used? 

BIBIiB BomnD. 

No. 89. 

Ija « mnltitade rejoicei. / . , 

•And the sonnd of sonorous voices ' 

^ Bings through all the startled ali; 

While in solemn, slow progression, 
'' Winds along a grand procession, 

r. CjTciMB dash and trompets blara. 

^^o is this with flowing drapery 
(, like the Xar donds, white and vapory? 

Who Is tliis that leads the band? 
/^ In his eaisest gaze nptoming, 

Ught of sacred joy is bnming. 
As he dances, harp in hand. 
'Urns, with sounds of sacred pleasure. 
Bringing home a priceless treasure, 

Gomes the goodly company, 
One in heart, Jehovah praising. 
Loud thanksgivings to Him raising^ 
For His mercies large and free. 

BEPOBT ON SEVENTH OOMFETITION. 

The Bible Class competition for the questions, etc., In the Sep- 
tember Number proved to be the most successful thus far in the 
fiumber of answers received, though not one reached the twiiTinimn 
of points attainable, which was 8L Neverthdess the competition 
^was very dose. One contestant reached 29 points, ICiss S. T. Ire- 
land, of St. MargareVs, Md. She therefore wins the first prize. 
The second prize is divided between llrs. William Jenkinson, of 
Bellevue, Pa., and Miss Ella Y. Eichelberger, of Frederick, Md., 
both of whom scored 28>^ points. The half-points are assigned to 
-Question 1145, the answer to which involved two references. Six 
contestants were only half a point (28) below these two, and eight 
scored 27. Many reached 26, and from this point the answers ran 
gradually down to 21 points, the lowest figure reached except by one 
tompetitor, who omitted the acrostics altogether in her answers. 
The eighth competition, the result of which will be announced in the 
<ext Number of the Magazine, will be the last one for the present. 
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NOTEa 

Question 1144 asked for the first reference to tbe Adfvaft of 
Christ, not His birth. Only one correct answer was received. 

Isa. X. 20-28 cannot be allowed in answer to Question 1146, fori! 
refers especially to the return of the Jews from captivity, and not to 
their perpetuation as a race. 

The editor has allowed the reference to L Sam. xxviiL 11, in an- 
swer to Question 1148, though it refers to a spedilo instance, tod 
not to a general custom. Only seven gave the correct answer, Iniih 
viiL19. 

Only one contestant sent the correct answer to Question 1156b 
But the editor has allowed the reference, Numb. xxvL 11, to pass. 

The questions in this c(nnpetition were especially difficult, and 
the editor is much gratified at the great success of the competitkn. 

ANTSWBBS TO BIBLB OLASS IV GOTOBBB. 
1168. It was left for him by David, who had taken it from tfat 
cities of Tibhath and Chun when he oonqnered the Qjrisos. 
(L Ohron. xviii. 8). 

1164. " But unto you that fear My name shall the Sun of rlghteooi- 
ness arise with healing in His wings** (MaL iv. 2). 

1165. For the manufacture of linen and pottery. (L Ghroo. if. 
21-23). 

1166. I Chron. xi. 2. 

1167. In the reign of Asa» who commanded that idolaters should 
be put to death even aa Moses had commanded (Deut. xiiL 5 ; 
n. Chron. xv. 18). 

1168. It was used as the landing-place of the timber sent bj ffirsm, 
King of l^yre, for the building of the temple (IL Chron. iL 16). 

1169. St James and St. John, in order tiiat the Samaritans mi^t be 
destroyed who had not reodved Our Lord (Luke ix. 54). 

1170. From the account given of the burial of Asa (TL Chron. x\l 
14 ; compare chap. xxL 19, and Jer. xxxiv. 5)- 

1171. '*A11 that Samud the Seer, Saul the son of Kish, Abner the 
son of Ner, and Joab the son of Zeruiah, had dedicated** (L 
Chron. xxvi. 27, 28). 

1172. The thong with which the sandal was fastened to the fool 
(Luke iiL 16). 

1173. The prophecy of Isaiah to King Hezeklah, " Thy sons shall bs 
eunuchs in the palace of the Sing of Babylon ** (Dan. L 8; IL 
Kings XX. 18). 

1174. Dan. U. 15-19. 

1175. Dan. vL 17. 

1176. Jod ii 25. 

1177. It is mentioned only once in the Old Testament, and refers to 
the valley stated by Josephus as lying seven miles and a half be- 
yond the Dead Sea, which is the only place where the Esitem 
Acacia or Shittim tree grows (Jod iiL 18). 

117a Isa. vii. 2. 

1179. To Abraham (Gen. xv. 1). 

1180. Mary, the mother of John, whose surname was Mark (Aoll 
xii.12). 

1181. Of St. Peter and St. John, because of their boldness bctot 
the Jewish rulers (Acts iv. 18). 

SCBIPTUBE ACBOSTIO. 
No. 110.— Judah— Dinah. 

1. J-are-d Gen. v. 18. 

2. U-r-^ Ex. xxxL 2. 

8. D-ago-n L Sam. v. 4. 

4. A-mas-a . . . . . IL Sam. xvii. S(k 

5. H-«nania-A Jer. xxviii 10^ VL 

SCBIPTUBE ENIGMA. 

No. 28.— Makoah— Judg. xiiL 2. 

Nos. 6, 5, 1, 2, 8, Haman . • . Est. vii IQl 

8, 4, 5. 6, Noah . . . Gen. x. L 

6, 2, 1, Ham . • • • Gen. x. 6. 

1,2,3, Man . . • Gen. iii 24. 

1, 2. 4, 8, Maon • • . Josh. xv. 66. 

8. 2, 5, If Naam • . ^ •. L Chron. iv. Ik ^ 

8,4, No .tizedbyV^CJf'--^^^ 

4, 3, On . • . . Gen. xlL 4fiL . 
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Js A recent iMoe of the Book Mart Mr. Julian Hawthorne oom- 
parei the stand taken against the romantio school by Howells to 
the Tsliant fight made by Mrs. Partington against the Atlantic 
Ocean. He says: " The romantic school of fiction has been in pros- 
perous existence since the time of Homer, let ns say, or for thirty 
centuries, more or less. Dnring tho last few months or years the 
•oboolof Mr. Howells has materialised itself, and it daims all troth 
as its province and portion. Mr. R. L. Steyenson and Mr. Bider 
Gaggsidy in obedience to eyerlasting planetary laws, begin to arise 
and safamerge the coast Mr. Howolls womanfoHy tmndles his mop. 
Let OS torn oor eyes for a moment. What has become of Mr. 
Howells? < Where is that party now?* in the words of Breitmann. 
WeD, here, at aU eyents, are Mr. Steyenson and Mr. Haggard.** 



The original draft of " Faost,** as Ooethe oonceiyed the play, will 
appear, for the flrift time, in October, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Erich Schmidt. It consists of twenty scenes, often differing 
materially from the existing editions. Ooethe brought the manu- 
ser^t of this first version with him to Weimar in 177S. The first 
tenyohunea of the new complete edition of Ooethe*s works will 
^»pear next month. The edition will be completed in six years, and 
form sixty yolomes, of which ten will be issued yearly. In addition 
to theee sLcty yolomes of Ooethe*s poems and prose writings, others, 
containing the diaries and letters, will be published ; but their 
number is uncertain. «.^_ 

A Hxw work, by the Bey. Dr. J. A. Spencer, of New York dty, is 
nearly ready for publication by Thomas Whittaker. It is entitled 
^'Ffye Last Things," yiz.. Death, Intermediate State and Place of 
Waiting of Souls, Besurrection« Judgment, Eternity. These topics 
are treated in their immediate connection and due order. 



Thx ninth annual festiyal of the parish choirs belonging to 4he 
Termont Choir Ouild was held in St. Paul*s Church, Windsor, Yt., 
on September Uth and 15th, onder the direction of Mr. S. B. 
Whitney, of Boston. 

Bomb European scholars haye decided that In the middle of the 
sixteenth century a Spanish priest, Qioyanni de Tapia, established 
the first music oonseryatory in Naples. He could get no foods to 
start the insiitiitioo, and decided to collect mon^ for the purpose. 
After trayeling on foot from hoose to house and firom country to 
coantiy for nine years, he aconmnlated the amount, and return- 
ing to Naples, founded the oonseryatory which was called Santa 
Maria di Loreta 

- The JowmdL of Pedagogy is the title of a new montljy magairtne 
begun at Athens, O., in August last. It is edited by J. P. Oordy, 
PhJ)., a W. Super, President of Ohio Uniyersity, and Albert Leonard. 



''Ths Lbttxbs ov Thaokxbat** which haye been appearing in 
BoHbntfr's Magazine^ haye been published in a single yolume by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The book also contains portraits and re- 
prodoottonB of TluMskeray*s original sketches and f ac-dmiles of his 
writhig. 

APbbvgr Joomalist asserts that Qoeen ^ctoria is abool to pob- 
lish a noyel which she has had in her desk for thirty years, and 
^rhioh she has been constantly correcting and altering. There is 
my little probabiUty of the truth of the assertion. 



Tarn Bicy. E. E. Halb*b **Uie of Washington** is a story of the 
cueer of Washington from the point of yiew which is ignored in the 
kmger biographies. The biographers of Washington haye generally 
psid more attention to his times than to his life. This is an effort to 
present Washington's life to a people who may be supposed to know 
the Ustory of the French War, the War of the American Beyolution, 
ttdihe first Presidenoy. Mr. Hale states explicitly in the preface, 
thatsofaraais possible he uses Washington's own letters and dia- 
ries as his authorities. Three-fourths of these haye neyer been 
pi^d, and aa he draws more fully from manuscript than printed 
•ooroes there wiU be in the book a good deal that is new to most 



students of history. It will present what Mr. Hale has called some- 
where else the human rather than the deified Washington of the old 
biographers. ___ 

Mb. P. H. Stoddabd, in the September Number of the New 
Princeton Beview^ has an elaborate paper on ''Lord ^yron,** in 
which he endeayors, and successfully, we think, to yindlcate Byron's 
splendid prestige as a poet. Mr. Stoddard also attempts to rehabili- 
tate ^yron*s moral character, and says : '' Weak he may haye been— 
he was certainly whimsical and willful— &ti< toicfced. In a moral 
sense, he was not, howeyer much he may haye pretended to be.** 
Here, yery many will not agree with him. It is true that ^yron 
showed his worst side to the public, but that.he had a worst side if 
sufBdent to condemn him morally. 



Thosb of oor readers who are fond of playing on the organ wiU 
find two yolomes of the " Cabinet Organ Books,** issoed by the 
liOndon firm of Boosey A Co., which will please them. These are 
Yolome 12, containing 15 original pieces by Dr. W. J. Washbrook, 
and Yolome 17, containing sacred themes by Arthur Solliyan, (8) ; 
F. H. Cowen, (1) *, Claribel, (2) ; Ewing, (1) ; Meyerbeer, (1) ; ^Vir- 
ginia Oabriel, (1) ; and J. L. Hatton. These are all quite simple, 
and can be played on either a piano or a parlor organ. On the 
latter, howeyer, they would glye the better effect Messrs. W. A. 
Pond A Co., of New York, are the American agents for Boos^ A Co. 



Thb Bsy. Db. Gbobob B. Cbookb, of Madison, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed editor of the JfeOodM Jisoieto, to succeed the late Dr. Curry. 



Thb painters Munkacsy and AngeU are among the first membem 
of Kaiser iVands Joseph's new Order of Arts and Letters. 



<* Bbotheb Aoadibt Bbothbb** is the title of a war noyel, bjJ,B, 
Musick(J.&OgilTie&Ca,NewYork). It is a fairly written and in- 
teresting story, not of a yery high class, it is tme, but soited to pass 
an otherwise onocoopied boor or two. The principal scene is laid 
in the moontains of West Yirginia. The father of the two brothers 
is a Northern man ^dio has married a Soothem woman, and the 
two sons follow one after each parent, and become officers in the 
Northern and Southern armies respeottyelj. There are some stirring 
descriptions. __ 

Db. Emzl Nau]caiih*8 ** mrtory of Music,** which has been issu- 
ing in parts for some six years past, by Cassell A Co., is at last 
completed. The work was written in Oerman, and the English 
translation is by Mr. F. Praeger, a Oerman musician, resident in 
London, and edited by the Bey. Sir F. A. Gore-Onseley, Professor of 
Music in the Uniyerrity of Oxford, and one of the most learned 
musical authorities in aU England. This work coyers ground occu- 
pied by no other history of mosio in the English langoage. Haw- 
kins's and Bomey's histories, both good enoogfa in tiieir time, are 
long oot of date. Bo6ksho*s history, issoed in 1886, is only a sketch 
compared with this, and Bowbothain*s magnificent work. In three 
yolomes, Jost poblished, is more philosophical and anttqoarian in its 
interest. The gradoal deyelopment of mosioal ooltore is traced 
firom its earliest rode examples to the present, and the work is foil 
of portraits and brief sketches of the world's eminent mosicians. 
Musical examples, too^ abound. Professor Ousel^ has added seyeral 
chapters on English music, supplying the place which the author, 
with continental exdusiyeness, left yaoanl It would haye been well 
had there been also an American coadjutor, for there is no hint in 
the work that this country oyer produced anything creditable in 
musia But we haye partly brought this reproach on ourselyes, for 
we haye always run after foreign composers, conductors and per- 
formers, instead of encouraging our own. The tide of feeling, how- 
eyer, iB changing, and we may hope soon to be able to compel a 
recognition from future musical historians. 

Thb story by Miss Louisa T. Meade, eatttied <<The Oems She 
Wore,** poblished last year in this Magairfne, has been issoed by an 

j English pobliaher onder the name <*The CDonneUs of Inchfawn,** 
and by T. Whittaker, of New York, under the name <* Inohfawn,** 

I simply. Of the three tities, we think the last decidedly the best. 
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IVords by Charles Wesley. 1740. 



Music by C. Wen ham Smith. 1887. 
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2 Stand, then, in His great might. 

With all His strength endued ; 
And take, to arm you for the fight, 

The panoply of God. 
From strength to strength go on. 

Wrestle, and fight, and pray; 
Tread all the powers of darkness down. 

And win the well-fought day. 



3 That, having all things done. 

And all your conflicts past, 
Ye may obtain through Christ alone» 

A crown of joy at last 
Jesus, Eternal Son, 

We praise Thee and adore, 
TVho art with God the Father One, 

AndSpirit^ev^nng>g.(J^g^g[^ 



Frank Leslie's 



T. DE 'Witt Talmage, D.D., Editor. 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

By MABY LIN8EILU 
ArTHOB OF "Bbtwbsn Heatheb Ain> Bba./' "The Haven Undeb the Hill," Eto. 

CHATTBa L.— "A.T YouB Bo»T Touch of Pitt, Let Mm Wbbp." 

'' Experieiie@ ia like the atem-Ughts. of a ship at sea, and illaminates onlj 
tlie track vre hare paiaed over."— Coterid^. 




rAPPINESS, my 
dear ] la Uukl 
the rook on 
i¥hioh jon have 
been airand- 
ed?" 

The speaker 
wftis a woman, 
^oHDg- looking 
for her age; 
and, without 
oonddaraiion 
one wo aid add, 
beaatifaL 

It wna not a 
faoe that people 
felt inclined to anflljzQ. The 
expression of goodness^ of qoieU 
ness, of i-eserred etreugtb, was of 
thai nnobtrnaive kind which 
p«ople accept withont qaesilon. 
Few wbo knew Margaret Thnra- 
tone, and bad a tronble, conld 
help oonfidiDg in her; though 
she did not al^vaja make aach 
oonfldenoeqnitee aa j. Her tend- 
enoj b(»ing toward retlcanoe, she 
had QAinrallf a dread of the nn- 
gnarded and unrestramed out- 
pourings of others. To-night she 
had had no fear ; no strain had been put upon her for- 
bearance. From first to last sbe had listened to the story 
Thorbilda Theyn had told with interest, with sympathy ; 
yet with a growing wonder that a woman whose instincts 
were evidently pure and good, whose principles were 
npright, whose outlook over men and things was both 
clear and wide — that one apparently so irreproachable 
could yet have been so blinded, could yet have been 
permitted to fall so far from her own first estate aa to be 
now lying, so to speak, in the very dust, with ashes of 
hnmiliation on a head that had always been held, perhaps 
unconsciously, a little proudly above its fellows. Oer- 
tsinly it was not quite easy to see beyond and behind 
this strange and sad complication. 

Mrs. Thurstone's life had been lived in the world. 
Though her means were now narrow, her way of living 
straitened, she had many friends who did not forget that 
yoi..XZIL No. 6.-26- 



she was the daughter of an admiral, the widow of -a 
cavalry officer who had fallen in the Crimea. She herself 
at that time had not been twenty years of age ; her hiuh 
band had not completed his thirtieth Winter. 

Her life since then had been not only pure and blame- 
less, but those alone who were privileged to watch it 
closely knew of the ceaseless self - sacrifice, the unthring 
devotion with which she gave her time, her strength, and 
such means as she had, to the service of such as were yet 
poorer than herself. Her name was not in the newspapers, 
she sat on no committees, she organiased no new and popu- 
lar ways of being phOaothropio. Yet it may be that she 
dared to think prayerfully of a time when she would hear 
the words, **Iwa» an hutigered, and you gave Ms meat I'* 

Still, as it has been intimatedt her life was not one of 
seclusion. Her society was too much valued by such as 
understood for that to be possible. And so it was that she 
was able to estimate to the full the gravity of the thing 
that Thorhilda Theyn had done. A woman less convers- 
ant with the way of the modem world might have under- 
rated the matter altogether ; indeed, it is probable that 
Miss Theyn had a little hoped to be consoled by hearing 
some words that should betray that a lighter and easier 
view might be taken; but if so, her hope was disap- 
pointed. 

Margaret Thurstone's memory was good ; her affection, 
enduriog. Though so many years had passed since ahe 
had counted Squire Theyn's dead wife among her friends 
—a friend older than herself by fourteen years, and pos- 
sibly weaker in some ways, yet a woman so loving, so 
gentle, so full of all sweet human kindliness, that her 
memory could never be recalled without a sigh — though 
all this had been so long ago, Mrs. Thurstone had receive<l 
the daughter of her dead friend almost without surprise, 
and certainly without regret. 

It was chiefly from her Aunt Averil that Thorhilda had 
heard of Mrs. Thurstone ; and though she had beard so 
little, that little had always been of a nature to lead her te 
conclude that her mother's friend would be likely t& be 
the friend of any one in real trouble. So it was that in 
that hour of desperation her mind had been drawn to 
dwell with some hope upon the possibility of finding a 
refuge in the small house in Strafford Park where Mrs. 
Thurstone lived ; and drawn so strongly that no other 
alternative seemed to present itself. 

She had not regretted. Bather had the thought forced 
itself upon her mind that even in this hoar of apparent 
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rebellion, a Gaidiog Hand had been over her. Certainly 
aha had prayed for gnidanoe, bnt it was mth ber as with 
moat of ni» we are astooished, somewhat appalled, when a 
prayer is direotiy and visibly anawered. 

Some honra had now passed aioce that twilight hoar 
when Thorhilda had presented herself at Mrs. Thnrstone's 
door, pale, ohilled, silent, yet with a look of snpplication 
so evident on her beautiful face, that even before she had 
made herself known she had been made to feel most 
warmly welcome. 

" Do ait down here, by the fire, please I'* the hostess 
had urged in a kind, homely way. The cabman was dis- 
missed, tea ordered, the lamp turned to its fullest light, 
the fire stirred to its brightest blaze, and all before the 
stranger*s name was asked. 

It was scarcely needful to ask it, so strong was the resem- 
blance between Thorhilda Tbeyn and her dead mother. 

Mrs. Thurstone felt no surprise, showed none, nor yet 
any curiosity. 

'*Yoa shall tell me all when you have had some tea. 
Forgive me for saying that I know you have something to 
tell me — ^some trouble. Well, whatever it is, my life has 
been one long preparation for it, and without doubt He 
who has prepared me has led you hera'* 

And now, at nearly midnight, all was told^told from the 
very beffinoing. The firstVweeks of doubt, of irresolution, 
the first dawning of trouble, the strong temptation, the 
almost overwhelming pressure, the dread alteroative — all 
were laid bare ; made so clear that the girl felt as if she 
had never seeo her own position, her own place in the 
pitiful drama before. Yet she was far from pitying her- 
self ; that was reserved for Mrs. Thurstone to do. All her 
own feeling was of the nature of blame. 

And after this came the history of the way in which 
>i<;ht had come at last ; at least light enough to prevent 
the consummation of such a disaster as had dou(>tless led 
to a wreck even more terrible than this stranding on a 
flptrange rock in mid-ocean. 

As a matter of course Damian Aldenmede's name was 
mentioned, and this with such effort, such betrayal, such 
evident suffering, as was sufficiently convincing. 

Margaret Thurstone did not hear the artist's name for 
the first time, and sb« hastened to say, hating all conceal- 
ments, all semblance of mystery, and useless suppression 
of simple fact : 

** I know Mr. Aldenmede. I have known him for many 
years." 

"Did you know that he was at Ulvstan Bight?" 

**. Yes ; I helped in recommending him to go there— or at 
least to the north coast He needed bracing, time for re- 
cruiting after the work he had done in the east of London." 

*'I thought he had been much abroad V* 

*'So he had ; but that was earlier in his life— I mean it 
was before his East-end work. It was just after his sorrow 
— his most crushing sorrow." 

There was silence in the little room for a time. Mrs. 
Thurstone, silenced by reminiscence, sat looking into the 
fire, her patient, thoughtful, beautiful face the more beau- 
tiful for its expression of rapt musing. The face opposite to 
hers, though perhaps, strictly speaking, the lovelier of the 
two, and by far the younger, was yet at the present mo- 
ment the less attractive to look upon. Keen, overpower- 
ing, remorseful sorrow is seldom altogether winning. 

"Gould you tell me of Mr. Aldenmede's sorrow?" 
Thorhilda asked at last, speaking with a strange timidity. 

Margaret Thurstone paused a moment before answering. 

" There is no valid reason, none at all, why I should not 
tell you all I know," she replied, presently. «* But I think 
it would not ba very wisd to tell you to-night." 



Thorhilda had no strength left wherewith to 
for the knowledge she so earnestly desired to have. Per* 
sonal grief will impair the strongest curiosity, and these is 
nothing like sorrow for softening the tone of even the 
most argumentative. 

Very skillfully Mrs. Thurstone turned the conversation 
back to Thorhilda's own trouble. It was not a diffioolt 
thing to do. 

** And you had no plan in coming here, dear ?" sha 
asked, kindly. "No especial ideas abont your future ?" 

"Nothing very clear," the girl replied, forcing the hot 
tears back. " I knew that you were working amongst the 
poor. I thought that perhaps I might help yon; bat 
then" — (this came with extreme difficulty) — "bnt then, 
how shall I live ? I have no money, no talent. What can 
I do ?" 

In Mrs. Thnrstone's own mind there was the certainty 
that Miss Theyn would very soon go back to the Beetory 
at Yarburgh ; but she had too much tactful sympathy to 
say so at present One thing, however, she must aay. 

" I think I understand that you had not left your ad* 
dress, -or i^ny clew to your present whereabouts, at Yar- 
burgh ?" she asked, in a studiously matter-of-fact tone. 

But Thorhilda's conscience heard reproach where none 
really was. 

" I could not— no, I could not 1 Besides, for their aaks^ 
for the sake of my uncle and aunt, I thought it bettor not, 
far better. Betieve me I" the girl besought, earnestly, "be- 
lieve me, I weighed the matter all round, thought of things 
on the one side and on the other ; and, knowing that blame 
could fall upon me alone, I judged it better to do what I 
have done. Had I left an address it would but hafs 
seemed like an invitation to— to them to follow ms^ to 
persuade me— to persuade me to do what I had solenmlj 
promised to do, and that after weeks, months— nay, I may 
almost say years, of indecision." 

" Forgive me for interrupting yon, but that all points 
to a too-narrow environment A month in a wider sods! 
atmosphere would have shown you your own mind." 

" Perhaps so," Thorhilda replied ; " but all the same^ I 
ought to have known my own mind, as matters stood, or 
at any rate lihotddhave more dearly recognized (he fad thai 
I did not know it,** 

There was another pause. The fire was yet bumiof 
with a subdued glow of cheerfulness ; the sleet now sad 
then dashed upon the window-panes ; the wind was moan* 
ing aadly in the casement Above its passing moan eama 
the words, uttered slowly, firmly, solemnly : 

**He ihatfoUowdh M^ walketh not in darkness.** 

"I believe that, I believe it with all my heart, with all 
my soul," Thorhilda answered, while the hot tears dropped 
on her cheek. " Yet, yd it seems hard to follow when the 
leading points only to pain, only to suffering." 

" To what seems pain. Oan you not trust ? Oaa yoa 
not see that all such sorrow is certainly turned into joy, ss 
He promised it should be ? While the other way, the 
wider way, with all its flowers and all its joys, quite ss 
certainly leads on to darkness, and to pain, and to bitter* 
ness and to misery. Oh, when, when will human beings 
believe that Ohrist brought light upon their human path, 
that He came toyfring UT Oh, what, what is it in us ?^ws 
know, we sm, we believe, and we turn away, always mean- 
ing to come back to the narrower way some time. Mesn- 
while path leads to path, flowera lead on to flowers. Thai 
suddenly we awake, and all is thorns and darkness.'' 

"Not suddenly — ^no, not suddenly," Thorhilda ints^ 
posed ; "we see it coming — the dsrkness. We feel ths 
touch of the thorns that are to wound so deeply— and ws 
turn awsy. To the last we turn, to the laft the flowsiy 
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vfBj amnseB us, diBtraots as, though all the while we see 
the end." 

"Yet is it not something — nay, much, that we do see 
it ? Are yon not glad that you see with open eyes at the 
present moment ?*' 

'*Qlad ?— gladness for me ?— sight for me ?" Thorhilda 
exclaimed, in surprise. *' There is only one light, it is 
upon the past Is that enongh for me ? Is it enough for 
any human beiog ?" 

"It is as much as the most of us get — ^and more than 
that, it is as mnch as the wisest people hope for. Believe 
me, the happiest state of all is a state of perfect trust, 
etrong, hopefnl trust that all will yet be well That may 
seem like a platitude; but happy are the people whose 
lives can be best expressed by a sucoession of platitudes.'* 

•• How you repeat the word • happy M To me, now, it is 
the deadest word of a dead language. And yet, ah, me 1 
I remember one morning, not so long ago — it was but last 
Spring, in fact — ^when I stood by the sea, a blue, bright, 
sparkling sea, with a blue, bright, shining sky overhead, 
and spent my forenoon in wondering why I was so happy. 
Is it possible that morning was not a year ago ?'* 

"And your mind dwelt all on happiness ?" 

"All on happiness — in perfect gratitude because I was 
•0 very happy. And yet I did not understand it ; and 
afterward I began to question it, then to place the unhap- 
piness of others in a sort of balance— to weigh their pa* 
tient, struggling, unselfish life against my own selfish and 
eelf-seeking ona" 

"And the result?*' 

"The result was simply dissatisfuction.** 

^*It should haye gone deeper than thai** 

"It has gone deeper now — too IcUeP* 

"Too late? And you not yet twenty- three V* 

"Age has little to do with it A vessel shipwrecked on 
its first voyage or the last— where is the difference to the 
drowned orew ? — the hull upturned upon the barren rook ? 
€bipwreok is shipwreck when the vessel is wrecked utterly. 
And the analogy holds good— a human life wrecked at 
twenty or at sixty, what matters ? Years are nothing I" 

"Pardon me! They are everything, as you will yet 
see. Bnt I will not speak of that now. I want to help 
you more dosely, more surely ; and to do that, I must see 
what your present wishes are. And let me say, ones for 
all, how glad I am, how grateful, that you should have 
had such tmat in me as to come here and let me help you 
as best I may — it is even flattering, though I know you 
did not mean it for that Let that idea go with some oth- 
ers. It is late now ; but even before I sleep I would like 
to have some idea of what I can do for you. First, in the 
early morning I must eend a telegram to Canon Godfrey.'* 

"You must do that ?" 

"Yes, certainly. Think of him— the torture of uncer- 
tainty he ia undergoing I*' 

• Bat when Mrs. Thnrstone looked up. Miss Theyn was 
not thinking. She was lying back in her easy*chair, white, 
pallid, unconscious. 

" How thoughtless I have been— how very thoughtless 1*' 
Mrs. Thnrstone said, reproaching herself. "I forgot her 
sleepless night, her [long journey, her terrible anxiety. 
Ob, me, when will one learn to be human ?** 



GHAPTEB IX 

'*WHEir Hops Libs Dead.** 

' O fdend, I know not which way I matt look 
For comfort, being as I am, opprest*' --WordmjoorOi, 

Thb snow was still falling, and the wind still wailing up 
<he narrow suburban street Indoors, lamps were being 



lighted and curtains drawn, though it was yet but three, 
in the afternoon. People were glad to make believe that 
the night had come, or, rather, the evening — the long^ 
bright, warm, English Winter's evening — not the least 
favorable time for discovering and enjoying the pecu* 
liar happiness of an Engliah home-life — a life that has 
a flavor all its own, and only to be discovered after ac- 
quaintance with life as it is lived elsewhere. It is not to 
be wondered over that happy English people should return 
to the scene of their happiness a little vain, a little super- 
cilious, perhaps, and, as a rule, wery well contented ; thu 
latter is not the least of the good effects produced by 
change of soene. 

Canon Godfrey had known what it was to spend a 'VWn- 
ter abroad, to shiver in the marble corridors of Florentine 
palaces, to linger on the sunny side of the street so long 
as there was a ^arm ray to tempt him, then to go indoor^ 
to a carpetless room, to walls glittering with mirrors, and 
gilding, and faded frescoes. Somewhere there would bo 
a big white china stove, very handsome, perhaps, but be- 
ing so very unfamiliar, would oertainly also be unattractive, 
and less equal to the task of persuading him of its use 
than of its architectural beau^. The canon was a man 
sofficiently sensitive to such things ; and being given — far 
more than the world about him at Yarburgh knew — to 
testing himself, his strength of soul, by various self-deni- 
als and asoetioisins, he had come to know how very keen 
was his appreciation of what people call domestic comfort 
A man who had simply gone on taking life as it came, 
enjoying all his meals with no more than the ordinary 
restraints prescribed by social usage, who had indulged in 
the luxuries of fire and warm clothing whenever these 
might seem to be needed, who had accepted all the serv- 
ices and attentions common to his position without ques- 
tion—such a one would have known far less of himself, of 
his own weakness, than the canon knew, would have suf- 
fered far less from strife before his falls, or what he 
counted such, and from compunction afterward. And 
whatever may be said for or against the view he took, and 
the things done and snffered in consequence of that view, 
this at least is certain, he kept his inner life most certainly 
alive, his soul's life was at least as vivid as his outer life. 
Was this double existence the reason, or one reason, why 
his life was being lived so rapidly ? 

He did not know how rapidly it was going. Suspicion 
had passed away with the momentary sense of physical 
failure that gave it birth. 

Yet now and again suspicion returned — never cause* 
lessly. 

This afternoon, traveling between Peterborough and 
London, he knew that there had been a time of oblivion— 
" the oblivion of sleep," some might have auggested ; but 
though ordinary sleep may undoubtedly oauxe a man's 
pulse to beat more faintly, it does not so impair the action 
of his heart that the pulse ceases altogether, and only re- 
sumes its working after a very convulsioD of the foross of 
nerve and brain. 

The canon, coming to himself after such a moment 
recogpiized once more all that had happened, and the 
recognition was made with most reverential wonder. 

" How many times will it be thus V* he asked himaett 
" How much of nerve-force is there in me to enable me to 
fight with death thus and overcome ? It is not my doing, 
this returning. In my powerless brain there is no effort, 
no desire. Life strives with death ; and so long as Qod 
wills life will overcome. Some day— it may be soon- 
there will come the meaent when Ood will decree that 
the strife shall end otherwise. And I— I do not murmur. 
I do not dread that moment— not with more than the 
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ordiiMTj hamaii and natural dfead of the unknown. Were 
it not for others I ihonld be OTon glad to go.** 

He did not, even to himeelf, admit the faot that it was 
these same *' others'* who had so largely taken the joy, 
the strength, from his past life, who were so oertainly 
helping to make him weary of the present 

Naturally his thoughts retarned almost at onoe to the 
nieoe of whom he had been thinking all day, nay, for many 
days. Not onoe had a reproaoh darkened his desire to 
meet her again^to console her. It may be that he alone 
knew the depth of her great need for oonsolation. Others 
might blame, doubtless were blaming, even then ; but 
eren upon this blame of others Hugh Oodfrey was not 
drawn to dwell 

Love itself does not always enable people to understand 
to exonerate the one beloved. There must be something 
beyond, and that something is the divine love whioh is 
named charity. ''It is charity that beareth all things; 
hopeth all things; and oharity never faileth.'* 

'^I wia be gentle and passing gentle,** 

the fierce Sir Balin resolved within himself at a moment 
of somewhat fierce temptation. And because his word is 
so simple and natural, we know it will be kept 

Hugh (Godfrey's resolve was of a different nature. It 
was a holy thought brought to his memory by the sudden 
sight of a cup embossed with a simple spiritual scene, that 
enabled the knight in the poem to overcome. It was a 
holy thought brought to his mind by a book earried 
always in his pocket that enabled Oanon Godfrey to con- 
front a weighty moment with the strength and calmness 
he desired. The chapter in the little book was entitled : 
**0t Familiar Friendship with Jesus.*' And the first 
words of the chapter were these : 

** When Jesns is present, all is well, and nothing seems diffionlt ; 
bat when Jesns is absent, eyerything becomes hard.*' 

**When Je9u$ is present,** Oanon Godfrey repeated to 
himself at the moment when most he needed the strength 
of the idea. So that afterward the hour seemed far from 
having been one of supreme difficulty. 

Mrs. Thurstone's little room was bright and cheerful ; 
she herself was quieter than usual in her manner — this by 
reason of the force of her strong sympathy. 

Thorhilda rose to her feet with a little cry that had in 
it as much of pleasure as of pain. The canon's kiss on her 
forehead, calm and tender and full of all forgiveness, was 
what she expected, not what she deserved. 

Margaret Thurstone could not help some wonder, per- 
haps even some slight touch of enviousness. Her own life 
was so lone ; it had been lonely so longi Yet it was not of 
herself that she was consciously thinking. The canon's 
face, the pain written there, the long suffering, could not 
be bidden from one who had herself suffered so deeply. 
Ah, how could any one cause fresh sorrow, fresh wound- 
ing, to a man so good, so generous as this man seemed to 
be ? And all too surely this new event must be a terrible 
thing in his sight For a while she left the uncle and 
niece alone ; and the first few moments were passed in 
silence, save for the sound of subdued weeping. 

'* I will let her cry for a while," he had said to himself 
as he sat there l^ his niece, holding her hot tremulous 
hand in his own. Then, all unawares, his own tears began 
to fall, and Thorhilda seeing this, knew misery more bitter 
than any she had known yet 

"Uncle Hugh 1 Uncle Hugh 1" she cried, passionately, 
falling at his feet as she spoke, *'I cannot bear this — ^I 
cannot" 

** No, my child," he replied. ** 1 do not wonder that 



you cannot since these are probably the first tean yoo 
have caused any one to shed since you wera honu For- 
give them ; and beUeve this, they are teara of gladness 
quite as much as of sorrow. And the sorrow is as mnoh 
for you as for myself —nay, more. All day I have been 
thinking of what you must have suffered in secret before 
—before you took such a step as this. Tborda, Thofvda, 
how was it that you could not confide in me ? How waa 
it ? Gould you think for one moment that even undue 
persuasion wonld be used ? Gould you think that in a 
matter so important as your marriage we should wish to* 
influence you in the least degree in any direction to which 
your own inclination was opposed ? I cannot understand 
— no, even yet I cannot understand !" 

There was no reproach in his tone, but the pain was 
unmistakable, and it was some time before any answer 
could be made. 

" I cannot understand myself. Uncle Hugh," the girl 
said, with sobs and tears. "I cannot comprehend now 
how I could be tempted by mere external things so isr. 
But I was tempted— tempted to sell my soul— it was 
nothing less than that— that I might be the mistress of 
Ormston Magna. Thai was my dream. Of myself, as 
Mr. Meredith's wife, I would not and could not think, 
not until it was too late. Then it was forced upon ma 
The letters of congratulation, the sayings that dropped 
from people's lips, nay, the very books and newspapers, 
that I read^-there was a time when everything seemed to- 
force upon me all that married life, wiihoui hve^ really 
meant Bat all too late. I looked about for some way of 
escape. I thought of it night and day till my brain would 
think no more. I did not think at last It seemed to be 
some one else who was listening to your sermon, some one 
else within me, yet not in sympathy with me — with what 
I was about to do —who said : 'These words are for yon ; 
it is you who are exchanging your soul, selling it for the 
mess of pottage that is offered to you in the guise of 
wealth, and ease, and luxury. Take it and it shall be 
dust and ashes in your mouth, and you shall find no place 
of repentance, no, not though you seek it carefully with 
tears.'" 

Another time of silence passed, but it was sufficiently 
eloquent silence* The girl felt all the forgiveness, all the 
comprehension, all the compassion she so greatly needed. 
Yet there was weight and heartache and dread behind. 

It was she who spoke first. 

"Don't let us talk more of the past than is needful. 
Uncle Hugh," she entreated. '*You do forgive me all 
that I have done, the pain I have caused you, the dis- 
grace?" 

*' Forgive, my child I Yes, as I hope to be forgiven. 
Do you quite forgive me?" 

"For what?" 

"For want of insight — ^nay, for worse than that Let 
me confess, once for all, that I wished that you might care 
for Percival Meredith, that I wished to see you there, at 
Ormston, happy, free from care, in a position you seemed 
created to filL Doubt dawned upon me very slowly. The 
words I said in the church were said half against my will 
They were not my own worda I spoke them to you, and 
you know that I did, but I was compelled to speak 
them." 

"I knew it I knew also that you could not have said, 
them privately." 

"You felt that?" 

" Intimately. And now again, let me ask you to think 
more of what is to be. I have been thinking of it think- 
ing ceaselessly, intensely. And now I trust my way is 
dear." - 
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'*It 18 quite olear to me.** 

ThorhiIda'0 face, the Budden change in the '>xpre8Bion of 
it, showed that she apprehended the idea that was in her 
nDole's mind* 

**What is elear to yon?" she asked in altered tones. 

"That yon must retnm to Tarbnrgh with me to-mor- 
Tow, dear." 

Agaia there was a long panse^ more weighty, more 
troubled than before. 

"You haTe thonght of thai^jou have even oonaidered 
it possible 1 Oh, Unole Hngh 1" 

"Do not think that I am speaking selfishly, still less 
•carelessly. Believe me, I have thonght out the matter on 
every side. Do what we will, there will be pain for yon, 
pain for me. I am persuaded that what I urge will be lor 
the best in every way." 

And then with clearness, with eloquence even, with 
affection* the canon went on to unfold his views. 

Miss Theyn listened, wishing passionately to be con- 
vinced. To return to the Rectory, to the one home she 
bad known and loved with the love of the nntraveled, the 
inexperienced, was the one bright vision she had. 

But the instinct strong within her spoke unpalatable 
truths. 

"If yon return not^,'* it said, "you will draw down 
upon those who are dearest to you the odium, the go«ip, 
the scandal of a whole neighborhood with fresh acrimony. 
Bemain here, devote yourself to some high and noble 
work, thus proving your repentance, and inevitably you 
will regain for yourself, and for others, the belief in your 
integrity, which is the secret of all force in the nerves of 
^e social life of each one of us. Unhappily for you, you 
have let in the air of suspicion. The work of reducing it 
must be the work of years ; and that work will be best 
done away from the scene of your fall It would be pre- 
suming upon power that you have not, to return at the 
presoit moment" 

Thus convinced herself— though all against her desire 
—it was impossible but that this erring and suffering 
woman's language should be all-convincing; 

Oanon Godfrey ooald only bow his head in token of 
his sorrowful yielding. 

" I will come back again, Uncle Hugh ; do not fear but 
that I shall come back, but not now, it cannot be now. 
And when I do, we must be prepared. My coming back 
will have much pain in it— double pain for me, because I 
must bear yours as well as my own. Even yet, I do not 
comprehend all that I must suffer. The heart-searching, 
the repentance that must come before myself can be 
restored to myself, will alone show me the strife of the 
days to be. And much of that suffering must be in endur- 
ing tha judgment of others, righteous judgment, doubt- 
less, but not the less difficult to bear. Yet it must be 
borne, even I with all my inexperience know that Look 
at the greater biographies of our own literature. Does 
Shelley's splendid poetry cover his cruelty to Harriet 
Westlnrook ? Is Oarlyle's domestic misery quite lost sight 
^f— as it ought to be— when we look at the shelves groan- 
ing under the work of a long, and suffering, and resolute 
life ? Ko, Undo Hugh. Once, long ago, you preached a 
sermon on retribution, and in that sermon you quoted 
thes words : 

" * Ab every body hath its Bhadow, so eyerj sin hath its pimlBh- 
inent.* 

The words struck me then, when no very definite sin had 
oast its shadows over my soul. Now they seem as if they 
might have been written for me, and for me only." 

The canon listened, with Mrrow enough, but also with 
-MmprehensioiL 



"Tell me," he said, at last^"tell me the details of 
your plan. I suppose you are intending to help Mrs. 
Tharstone in some work of hers ?" 

" Yes ; Mrs. Thurstone is willing to teach me, if it be 
possible for me to remain with her, or rather in the In- 
firmary, where she spends so much of her life. I have 
everything to learn." 

The canon understood. Here was a chance for him to 
make it impossible ; but his soul was not low enough of 
stature to enable him to pass byways like this. 

He could but silently watch his niece for awhile. " Ev- 
erything to learn I" Did she know all that her own word 
included ? Did she, who had never known what it was to 
be called in the morning before her own bell rang, who 
had been accustomed to retire at any hour in the evening 
when she might feel fatigued, did she even dream of what 
it might be to sit all night, night after night, in the ward 
of an hospital ? Had she any save the most vague idea of 
what the life of a professional nurse must be ? Had she 
taken account of the weariness, the disgust, the painful 
sights and sounds to whidi she must become accustomedi 
before she could be of the smallest use ? 

He knew that she had not ; that she had no data to go 
upon which would enable her to arrive at the conclusions 
that were disturbing his own vision of her chosen future. 
Ohosen ?— *no, as he knew too well, it was a future from 
which every nerve was recoiling with a dread little short 
of anguish. 

His affoction, never greater than now; his intimate 
knowledge of the girl, so wrought upon and within him, 
that his anguish was no less than hers. And all the while 
his heart was crying out against the idea of his lonely re- 
turn, of the loneliness of the days to be. His wife was 
there at Yarburgh, awaiting him— true. And her loneli- 
ness, her unhappiness, would be added to the weight of 
his own. 

You cannot take a dog or bird to your heart, keep it 
there for years and then lose it, but you shall find an 
aching gap. How much keener the aching when you wake 
to miss a sympathetic human being ; one who has loved 
you, trusted to you for everything, rested upon your 
thought, your energy, your providence, for everything 
that you were glad to give, and that other heart was glad 
to receive. Such wrenchings asunder are amongst the 
bitterest and most abiding pains humanity can know. 

The words of the wisest consoler are fewest in the pres- 
ence of such sorrow as this. So Mrs. Thurstone felt when 
the moment of parting came. She stood by, yet a little 
apart, till the last Then she came forward. 

"Will you leave your niece to me, Canon €K>dfrey f 
Will you trust me that I will do my best to care for her ?" 

The words were uttered in that peculiar voice, every in- 
tonation of which tells of the long chastening of sorrow ; 
and besides that, there was the gentle charm of the geotlest 
womanhood. 

" Gan I trust 'you ?" he asked, in a broken way, full of 
all effort "The question ii, can I thank you ? I fed 
that I cannot" 

Mrs. Thurstone smiled. "You know how little one 
needs to be thanked," she said. " How is it that words 
are so inadequate— that — that other things are so much ?'* 

"Ahl" the canon replied; "how is it, indeed ? We 
know nothing yet, nothing of each other, nothing of the 
hmguage we employ, nothing of the sign^oance of every 
look, every glance, every gesture. We know all about the 
internal economy of every beehite in the land, every ant's 
nest— of every fish's pebble-and-weed constructed bridal 
bower. Of ourselves we know jiothins— nothing but this, 
that one day vre shail know.*^ ^ 
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Was it the light of that oth«r day that was in his ayes 
as he went ont ? The look on his faoe was oalm» resolute, 
as if he had determined that all sadness should be sub- 
dued. There were no last words ; the final parting was 
brief, silent Miss Theyn went to her own room to shed 
her tears in silenoe, antl they were Tery bitter. Did she 
yet comprehend ail that she had done ? 



OHAFTEBLIL 
**Be£ll ws Ssi to It, I ahd You?~ 

^ He looked at her aa a loTer can ; 
She looked at him as one who awakes t 
The past waa a sleep, and her Ufe began." 

—Hobert Browning, 

It often happens in this bleak North eountry of oars that 
we haye a glorious foretaste of Spring some time in the 
month of February. Soft rains fall* the grass looks 
greener, the skies look bluer, the air all at onoe grows soft 
and warm as any air of June. And how one rejoices in it 
while it lasts, coming, as it usually does, between two se* 
vere Winters I The Winter to come, as we know too well, 
will be almost as long as the Winter gone, and certainly 
ftS chilL Invalids Tenture out into sunny Talleys, the ten- 
derest infants are taken abroad, young and old seem to 
rejoice as if something had happened of a nature pecu- 
liarly pleasurable. And all this because the sun shines 
and the air is warm. Do we even now clearly recogniae 
how certainly cold and dullness are of the nature of pain ? 

The lanes between Yarburgh and Ormston Magna are 
rery much like oertain Deyonshire lanes. They are nar- 
row, uncTcny and they lie between deep hedgerows that in 
Summer are all luxuriant. Though they be brown and bare 
in Winter, they haTe still a charm of their own, a charm 
not wanting in either form or color. The last year's bram- 
ble-leaves turn crimson in the pale sun, or show touches 
of amber and russet, of gold and green ; late grasses 
quiver ; the hemlock-seeds spread gray-white diaks in the 
upper hedgerow, giving you a sky*line of wonderful pio- 
turesqueuess. Then, too, the bare trees, in all their beauty 
of branching and curving, aeem to claim new attention be- 
cause of the sun-bright blue behind and above ; and no 
patch of green, or gray, or cream-colored lichen loses force 
for the need of light It ia on such days as these that we 
begi^ to recognise all that light must mean in the lands 
where light is a perpetual and natural thing. And such 
light ! Only the eyes that have wakened to the glory and 
intensity of the rays of southern suns can know all that 
we owe to the beneficence of light 

Yet a February day in England, such a day as we have 
spoken of, is not a time* to be passed without enjoyment 

*<It is simply glorious T Miss Douglas was saying in 
her clear, loud, yet most musical voice, to a gentleman 
she had met sauntering along Langrick Lane in the mid- 
dle of a February forenoon. It may be that her voice 
was more musical than usual* the sparkle of her eyes 
brighter, the color on her lip and cheek deeper and love- 
lier, because the gentleman was Mr. Percival Meredith. 

It bad so happened that these two had not met since 
what was spoken of in certain circles as *'the catas- 
trophe." 

Perhaps it was not altogether so unsuitable a word as it 
might seem at first glance to a scholar to be. Without 
doubt, Mils Theyn's flight from home was of the nature 
of ''an overthrow," of ''a great calamity,** of ''a violent 
convulsion*' in humanity, if not in nature. 

As a matter of course, by one name, or by another, the 
occurrence bad been the great topic of conversation in the 
neighborhrol of Tarburgh ever since the fatal • seemiuff 
day on which it happened. And equally, as a matter of 



course, different people took different views of Iho afEiiiEW 
It was sad to note how few judged charitably. 

Perhaps it might be sadder still to note how law sua» 
pended their judgment, how few refused to pronounce any 
final verdict at all. And it was significant that in nineleea 
cases out of twenty the blame was thrown adely npoa 
Miss Theyn. 

It seemed as if it were impossible thai a man atill 
young in a certain sense, undoubtedly handsome^*' hand* 
somer than ever,** so dose observers were saying— and 
undoubtedly rich--it was imposdUe that any blamo whaU 
ever should lie with one so favored on every mdm. This 
may seem a crude way of stating the truth ; but not Virgil 
himself, with his dsinty ten lines a day, could add to tlio 
truthfulness. 

Inevitably Miss Douglas understood ; she bad unde«» 
stood all along the line of this strange and painful mattec 
And she knew Perdval Meredith almost better than aho 
knew herselt She had much in her favor. 

**It is simply glorious l"she said, meeting Mr. Meradith 
in Langrick Lane, and swinging her crimson paraaol with 
its deep border of cream-colored lace behind her head, ao 
that only the softest reflection of the soft February sun 
should lie upon her face. She was looking well, as ah# 
knew — a source of strength, even of genius, to the plain- 
eat woman in the world. Once be assured that you ai# 
looking your own beet, and you have nothing to lear from 
the handsomest woman in your neighborhood. 

So much lies in conscionsness— nay, much more than 
thisL It is only when you get beyond being consdoua nt 
all that you can afford to forget, to ignore. By that tini* 
you have got beyond much else, much that caa never 
trouble you, or gladden you again. 

(Gertrude Douglas was still in the time of gladaeaa, of 
hope, of perturbation ; her manner betrayed all threa 

Percival Meredith was not slow to understand. Some- 
thing he had underatood before to-day. He replied to th* 
rather gushing greeting of MiM Douglas with the air of 
well-bred calm she had so long admired. His dark eyoa 
looked darker and more inscrutable* than ever ; his fine 
figure seemed taller, more compact He had the demeanor 
of a man unembarrassed, disengaged, thoroughly master 
of himself. 

**Yes, it is perfect weather for England,** he said, and 
Miss Douglas made quick reply. 

'* But I understood that you were not going to spend 
your Spring in England. We were told that you wera 
going to Rome.'* 

*' Ah, so I have heard before 1 Why Bome^ I wonder t 
I have been there so often T* 

<*Then you had not thought of itf* ^ 

**Not for a moment** ^ 

*<You had not intended to leave home V 

** Not at present ; certsinty not Why should I f* 

*' Why should you ?'* Miss Douglas asked, shrugging 
her shoulders in a way that would have been pretty had 
her shoulders been slighter. " Why should you, indeed f 
but that everybody expected it of you. It was the <mly 
decent thing to be done.** 

Percival Meredith was not quite unaccustomed to what 
is termed " chaff"; nay, it said much for his education ia 
that direction that he bore Miss Doaglas*s insinuationa 
not only without wincing, but with a certain amount of 
enjoyment 

*'I begin to comprehend,** he said, speaking with aa 
affectation of faintness, exhaustion ; yet this suggeatedt 
rather than overdone. 

"You *«»*» '» •?rp"''*^^Jdb?«l?ic»*'* y~ 

doing all tills while ? * ^ 
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•• What hftTe I been doing f Oh» well, Tarioos tbingB I 
I have had mj portrait token." 

"Ton have? at this janctnre? What a oonleadon I 
For the next Jlanc^e, I suppose ?** 

* '«Tes, for the next," Mr. Meredith replied* stiU with 
the air of one fetriving against extreme over-fatigne. ** The 
next, or the one after that," he added. '< Who can say ?" 

Miss Donglas langhed — a long, low, cheery, 'pleasant 
langh— and Percival Meredith listened with something 
more than amusement Long ago he had noted, for his 
own priTate remembrance, how pleasant a laugh that of 
Gertiude Douglas would be for a man to haye at his fire- 
side whenever he should care to hear it I At thia moment 
it seemed pleasanter than ever. 

When Miss Douglas spoke again there was a decided 
change in the tone of her voice ; it was gentler, more se- 
rious ; her large, dark, beautiful eyes dilated with a new 
interest, a new compassion in the expression of them. 
Never before had she been so wiuniog. Percival Mere- 
dith now felt his heart beating with a new emotion as he 
listened. 

••I am glad. I am so glad you are taking it all so beau- 
tifully ;" and there was genuine sympathy in her every 
aoceut. "Do forgive me," she continued. "I have 
thought so much of yon, wondered how you would bear, 
how you would really bear ; not how you would be seem- 
ing to keep up before the world : of that I had no fear ; 
bat of how you were enduriog what I knew must be such 
sorrow I Ob, I must say it — Thorda was my friend, is my 
friend» but she was cruel 1" 

For a moment, one silent, undecided moment, Mr. 
Meredith's face wore a shade of sadness. 

*'Tou are right ; it was cruel," he admitted. " And it 
was gratnitous cruelty. Even then, at that last moment. 
Miss Theyn might h»ve gained her freedom, if that was 
what she wanted, by steps less painful to me. But there I 
jOQ have betrayed me into breaking my resolTC, my most 
strong resolve. I had not wished (o mention that name 
to any ona" 

" How good of yon I and how wise I Bat — but I am 
not 'any one,' surely?" 

**I believe that though you are Miss Tbeyn's friend, 
Hiss Douglas, you yet have some feeling of friendship for 
ne. I trust I may take so much consolation to myself." 

This was said so impressively, with so much meaniog 
behind, that the rosy glow on Miss Douglas's face deep- 
ened to a sudden blush. 

"If you will let me be your friend, really your friend, 
irell, I can only say that my life will be happier than it has 
been for a long while. It has not been too happy of late." 

Mr. Meredith paused, not startled, not amused, but 
wondering once more whither things were tending. 

"Then it is a compact," he said, presently, meeting 
Miss Douglas's rather anxious, but still beautiful, eyes as 
he spoke. "It is a compact If I need a friend, or, 
rather, friendship, I am to look to you. And on your side, 
will yoo say the same ?" 

" Indeed, I will, and gladly I There is more I could 
say, bnt I will not now." 

" No ? Have I been thoughtless ? Have I kept yoa 
standing here too long ? Pardon me." 

"Has it been long? Sarely not? But I will say 
•Good-by.'" 

" Say, rather, au revoir. I must see you again soon — 
very soon." 

So they parted, there in the white, sunny lane. Ger- 
trude Douglas was so happy, so hopefal, so excited, in 
her hopefal bappiness. that, meeting Mrs. Eeme a quarter 



of an hour later, even that lady's cart ungraoiousness 
had no really subduing effect 

"Tell me about dear Thorda?'* she had begged i& a 
manner even more effusive than usual "Do tell me all 
about her ; db tell me she is happy.** 

"Tou know as much of * dear Thorda ' as I do ; and In 
all likelihood a great deal more," wss Mrs. Kerne's brus^pM 
reply. 

It was not Miss Douglas's way to take offense at anybody 
or anything. With more true skillfulness than she might 
have been supposed to possess, she smoothed down the 
too-obnous angles of the other's mood, and contriTed 't# 
extract some information that she had really desired to 
have : for the two letters she had reoeived from Thorhilda 
had both of them been too brief, too reticently sad, to bo 
quite satisfying to one who had so keen a love of detail 4M 
Gertrude Douglas. Besides, if she had a genuine affsction 
for any one, that person was Thorhilda Theyn ; and un- 
questionably her love had been strained of late. 

Of coorse she still went to the Bectory, but less Im* 
quently than before. The canon was still the same cour- 
teous and t^oughtfal host, but change had passed upon 
him. He was older-looking, sadder, more silent, and 
though he did not wish to betray that the presence of his 
niece's most intimate friend was a pain to him, he conld 
not quite hide the fact Mrs. Godfrey made small pre- 
tense of hiding her feeling, her suffering. At first she bad 
burst into tears every time Miss Douglas entered the 
bouse, and still she would sit quietly weeping over ker 
embroidery, making no effort to check her abundant tears. 
Miss Douglas could bear much, but even for her the Bec- 
tory was not now attractive. 

Bnt after that Febraary day her thought was less drawn 
to the Bectory. Disappointment had not taught her the 
unwisdom of hoping, of darting thought and hope far 
into the unknown future. Ah, well, life is not all disap- 
pointment ; and as the Italian proverb has it^ " The world 
is for him that hath patience." 



OHAPTEB TiTTT^ 

<*LovE, HoFB, Feab, Faith, these Make HuMANirr.* 

" I dwell fdone— I dwell alone, alone, 

WhilBt fall my riyer flows down to the sea. 
Gilded with flashing boats 

That bring no friend to me: 
O loYe-flong8, gurgling from a hundred throats, 
O love-pangs, let me be.** —Cfhrittina MosseltL 

That Spring was not an easy or a happy time for Barbara 
Bnrdas, yet the girl had never been more brave, more 
bright 

She scarcely knew herself how much of the brightness 
was due to the presence of '*Nan Tjas's baby," as some 
people called it, others speaking of it as " Bab's Ildy," 
which, perhaps, pleased her better. Bab was a true child- 
lover, and to feel the little one's arms clinging about her 
neck, to watch the big* blue eyes that looked into hers so 
wonderingly, so gravely, to note the growing intelligence 
of the frequent smile— all this was as new inspiration in 
Bab's life, and caused her to double efforts that had cer- 
tainly been snfficiently strenuous before. 

But then effort hsd not been so greatly needed. Bar- 
bara was not now in the darkness she bad once been in* ' 
She read all such books and papers and magasines as came 
in her way ; and, as we all know, when onoe the appetite 
for reading is established, it seems as if, by some miracle, 
aliment more or less is provided, enough for the keeping- 
up of the appetite, if not enough for its satisfaction. The 
post brought to Barbara such parcels as oft enough gave 
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her happinees tat a whole week or more— pure, untainted, 
sterling happinesa. And now it waa beginning to be more 
than thia. 8be waa already able to peroeiTe that the world, 
or a anffioient portion of it, waa awake to the fact thai 
the British fiaheriea were deoreaaing ; were threatened bj 
injury in the way of trawling ; by hurt in the way of fiah- 
ing at harmful aeaaona, in unanitable grounda. If writera 
were thna writing of theae thinga, if membera of Parlia- 
ment were thna speaking of them, then anrely down even 
in auoh poor homea aa her own the reaulta would be aeen. 

"Ay, ao they may," aaid old Ephraim, taking hia pipe 
from hia mouth, and knocking out the ashes with the alow 
deliberation he had used for so many, many years, per- 
forming the act always as if a little regret attached to it, a 
little solemnity. '*Sowe may see the good on it— an* 
pet no, not us, not me for sartain ; and mebby not eyen 
you, Bab ; no, nor Jack, nor Steve eyen ; whoa can saay ; 
they're that alow, them Parlyment foaks. They don't do 
nothin', so AhWe heerd said, till they're fairly forced, an* 
then it's agin the graain, so as it's not done hearty, nor 
rightly, after all Ah, well 1 poor folks mon't complain ; 
*{isn't right as they should. Ah'ye heerd mah greet-gran*- 
kther saay, him as died afore this centherry was borm — 
Ah've heerd him saay aa 'twere a bad aign when poor folks 
began wi' oomplainin'. An' so Ah think, Bab ; so Ah 
think ! Ah nerer holds wi' no complainin* 1" 

And Barbara smiled, and set her grandfather's supper of 
boiled milk and bread on a little coarse, creamy damaak 
sloth, and raked the aahes of the coal fire together, and 
then threw in a little log of wood so that he might go to 
bed in all the comfort of warmth and satisfaction. 

" I like to hear you say that, grandfather," she said, 
cheerfully, sitting dowu beside him, and taking her own 
supper ; *' I like to hear you speak so ; not as you did 
tiiis morning. Why, you almost broke my heart 1" 

The old muA, hearing his granddaughter's words, was 
visibly aflbcted. He put down his spoon, turned a little 
in his chair, and rested hia poor old head upon his hand, 
as if a sudden aching had rendawd it inaupportable. Un- 
happily, Barbara understood it all, understood his wishing 
to be cheery and bright. And yet she had touched upon 
a point better ayoided. It is those who seldom make mia- 
takes of tl^ kind who suffer most when sudden indiscre- 
tion betrays them. 

"An' there/ I've done it again," she cried, kneeling 
down upon the brick floor, and putting uplifted hands 
upon the old man's knees. ** I've been foolish an' thought- 
less again. Bat I never meant it, gran'father ; I never did. 
I thought as how you'd only been depressed tbia morning 
when you talked of going to sea again ; of leavin' the place 
where you've staid now thia thirty yeara an' never dreamed 
ef leavin' it no more. I know you haven't ; an' therefore, 
eft enough when I've been atraitened for the rent — or 
worse still, for the rate— I've never let you know for fear 
it might unsettle you. These are terrible times, I know ; 
though Fve done my best that noan under this roof save 
myself should know quite how terrible they were. If 
milk's been acarce, and butter scarcer yet, why, we've 
never known the need of a loaf of bread ; an' if the tea's 
bieen weak at time?, why, we've always had a bit left in the 
caddy. An' all round ua there'a been folk ao much worse 
eff than we are ; nay, I doubt if some of them's touched 
the bottom yet I know more than I care to say, gran'- 
Mher, an' I don't wish to say no more. No I I'll go on 
dein' the very best I can, only fo as you'll go on too ; juat 
putting up with thinga; taking the soup when it isn't 
much to speak of, an' not mindin' when the butter won't 
go on to the end of the week — just bein' patient, as you've 
alius been. Sriy you will, gran'father ? My heart's ached 



all day with the few words you let drop this morning. 
You didn't mean them, did you ?*' 

The old man was trembling, a tear or two dropped over 
his poor, withered cheeks, but he tried to put away Bab'f 
fears as well aa he could without making any definite pro- 
mise. " We'll aee, honey ; we'll aee I" he replied, turning 
to the table again, and pretending to care greatly for his 
supper. Barbara waa not deceived. 

The next few daya were passed as people pass the time 
in a house when one ia threatened with some fatal illness. 
No word was spoken willingly that might even lead to 
the dreaded topic Naturally this made a kind of strain, 
only discernible by the increased gentleness of deed and 
word ; the continued consciousness of the love that ex- 
isted, and seemed to be growing — tenderly and sadly grow- 
ing, because of fear and pain. What would the end bo 7 

All Barbara's other troubles seemed to sink under this 
for the time being. It was a long while now since she had 
seen Hartas Theyn. One evening, sauntering to the oliif- 
top in the twilight, with little Ildy in her arms, she had 
met him suddenly in the cleft between the rocks where 
the bepk came tumbling down to the sea over the rough 
boulders. He was looking very pale for a man who was 
now, aa Barbara knew, literally working on a farm from 
mom till night Oanon Godfrey had told her of how he 
had offered to help the squire's son to begin life afresh in 
some other direction. 

*'But he ia wiae, very wise," the canon said, speaking 
with a warmth and emphasis that had been oonspionously 
absent from his words and ways of latCi '* Hartas is doing 
the best thing he could do in devoting himself heart and 
soul to the only kind of work he knows anything about 
And he ia not sparing himselt It is true that he has every 
incentive." 

Then the canon stopped suddenly. In speaking of in- 
centives he had in his mind the encumbered condition of 
the squire's estate; the possibility that hard work and 
carefulneaa, with some knowledge, some forethought, 
might do much to bring again some of the old prosperous 
state of thinga upon which the owners of (Hrlaff had pre- 
sumed so long. But then another idea made him pause, 
and then add, with meaning : 

*' Every inducement but one, that one would perhaps 
have' been the strongest of all I I am proud of him that 
he is trying to live as if it were hia !*' 

Barbara underatood, as the canon saw, but she was not 
the happier for that brief interview. Perhaps the faot 
that during absence, during silence, during much loneli- 
ness, with pain of many kinds, Barbara's love had gone on 
growing, her regard deepening ; perhaps this very fact 
prevented her views from changing, as she knew that 
Hartas was waiting for them to change. 

Did he know, did he dream, did any one dream of the 
terrible hours of terrible temptation through which the 
girl had to pass ? Yet she had not wavered, and Hartas 
was quick to see that ahe had not He aeemed very calm 
outwardly ; atill the surprise of seeing Barbara had natu- 
rally cauaed him some perturbation. Instinctively he 
raised hia hat, and might even have paaaed on but that 
Bab waa blnahing and atopping, as if expecting that ahe 
must stay to speak all against her will 

It was like a meeting between strangers, so great was 
the change, so marked and certain the growth on either 
aide. It ia not always that love will stand such altera- 
tions. 

" No change, no ohange ! Not bat timers added grace 
May blend and harmonize with its compeers. ' 

Bat 'tis a change, and I detest all changS^ V l\^ 
And most a change in anght I loved long mice.'* 
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So PAraoelsns spoko, nay speaks (that is the beet of the 
friends that live between the ooven of the books on oar 
table, they do not oease to speak save when we cease to 
listen), so said the snffering man to whom even the most 
natnral changes in the life of his woman-friend were intol- 
•erable. So we say, many of ns ; and as we speak we know 
the loye is dead, the friendship cold. 

Bnt if there be a root to the matter, a true root planted 
rather in the rock of eternal verity than in the shifting 
«and of passing emotion, then no change can hnrt the love 
so growing ; for change mast mean advance, and each 
advance mnat mean an ever - increasing attractiveness. 
There is no secnrity for human affection like to that 
which is planted in Divine love. 

If men and women who are of the earth earthy be drawn 



"Tet, after all, will any one ever love him more? will 
any one ever be to him all^hat I might have been ? Oh 
me ! How I could have loved himT 

And ever and again through all the strain of poverty 
and fear of want and dread of parting, for ever came that 
cry, **Jfow / could have loved him I*' 

Naturally enough, no one dreamed 'how it was with 
Barbara. The very painful episode in the history of the 
Rector's niece had drawn all attention, all speculation 
to itself. 

Few cared to remember that once upon a time the 
squire's son had fallen in love with a *' flither-picker," had 
suffered something that was almost death because of her ; 
and finally had owed his life to her. That was the end ; 
and it had happened many months aga 




** hi'll noan ooki back, obahdfathbe won't." 



1o such as show that some small ray of the light that never 
vas on sea or land has penetrated into their soul, how 
shall it be with such as are praying always that the same 
light may be vouchsafed to themselves ? 

Only a few words were exchanged, and these quite com- 
monplace ; yet the meeting was not without its effect upon 
the future. 

'*! will go on waiting," Hartas said to himself as he went 
homeward to the Grange. And Bab returning with heavier 
step to the Forecliff; said : 

" More than ever I see I was right. How he's changed I 
It's scarcely himself ! A man such as he is now to marry 
a bait-gatherer !*' 

Then on that painful string the sad music of her thought 
paused a while. And the next variations had each one a 
refraiD, and it was this : 



CHAPTER LIV. 
Old E p^^^^^^i 

— "Weepethhe? 
Some sobbing weep, some weep and make no sonnd." 

"Abb ya' tired, honey ? — are ya' more tired nor ushal T 
the old man asked, as Bab came up the slope of the Fore- 
cliff, her baby in one arm asleep and smiling, and a skep 
full of brash * in the other. 

Bab looked* up a little wonderingly as she answered that 
she was not particularly weary. Words of endearment had 
always come from her grandfather's lips so rarely, so un- 
readily, that she had scarcely ever heard them without 

* Brash, a local name for the tiny morsels of coal and driftwood 
that fringe the waves ^along the beach near to the mouths of rivers, 
or becks. — 
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raspioion ; and there was eomethiDg more this evening, a 
gentieneas in his intonation, f tremoloosnesa in his Yoioe 
not to be noted withoat alarm. 

It was a May evening, somewhat chilly, as the evenings 
of that month are apt to be in the north of "Merry Eng- 
land." There wss a cold, bine look upon sea and sky, 
almost a threatening look ; bnt sinoQ the fishing-fleet of 
the neighborhood was in shelter there was no special need 
for anxiety on aoconnt of the men and boys of the place 
who were not at home. Perhaps even a deeper anxiety 
might be cansed by the recollection of each as had been 
left behind to await the news of success from those who 
had gone ont in search of it Not even old Epbraim conld 
remember any year when the strain of living had been so 
great at Ulvstan Bight as it was now. 

The affections^ words that Barbara had jast heard from 
the old man's lips awoke the chord that had been reverbe- 
rating through the past days. 

As gently and deftly as might be she gave the children 
their supper of bread and milk-and-water* gave each one a 
earefnl bath in the little back-kitchen, listened to each 
one*8 evening prayer, and gave to each one a last loving 
kiss. Then she came outside again to the stone seat where 
(dd Ephraim was still smoking in the chill and dark-blue 
evening light 

"You'll not have your supper out-of-doors this chilly 
night, grandfather ?" she asked, sitting down beside him 
for a moment— not a usnal thing for her to do. In those 
stem northern regions the deepest love seldom shows the 
slightest sign of love's most natural-seeming familiarity. 

"Ah think Ah will, Barbarie— Ah think Ah wiU to- 
night." 

And again came that shiver of fear, of dread to the girl 
at his side. 

" Just as you like, gran'father, just as you fancy," she 
replied, with seeming light-heartedness ; and in a few min- 
utes the little table was in front of him, the steaming soup 
sending ont a grateful odor. For a time the old man en- 
joyed his meal in silence— no, not quite that— the art of 
silent feeding was one he had not heard of. Since Bar- 
bara had heard it alluded to once she had become sensitive, 
but her sensitiveness was not hurt this evening. 

"It's good, Barbara ; it's good broth, this is \ Won't ya 
hev a drop on it?" 

"No, gran'father, thank you." 

Old Ephraim paused a while — then with most unwonted 
effasion he laid his hand upon the girl's arm and sidd, 
brokenly : 

" Ah know why, honey — Ah know it all! I hevn't 
watched thee all these years athoot seein' 'at thee never 
thinks for thysel' — ^no, not for a minnit — ^it's alius me, or 
the bairns, or Nan's little Ildy ; or if it isn't none of us, 
it's somebody outside— ony-hoo, it's never thyself, as a 
bairn might see, lookin' at thy thin, white face. An' Ah 
mun saay it some time, an' that soon ; so Ab'll say it noo, 
Ah can't bear to watch thee noa longer. Ah've kept it all 
back to the varry last ; an' Ah've done that for my oau 
sake. Ah couldn't bard noa taikin'. An' Ah's noan an 
oad man yet — not me ; why Ah's nobbut i' my seventies I 
An' the're was oad Jake Moss as went to the Greenlan' Seas 
in his nineties I An' as for me, why, Ah's nobbut just go- 
in' doon by t' edge o' t' coast an' up again 1 An' that just 
i' th' Spring o' th' year, when all's as quiet as can be. Te 
tell the treuth. Barbie, Ah's despert set o' goin', despert 
set on it ? Ah niver tbowt 'at Ah snd be, but Ah is. 
NaSy, Ah was kind o' feard on't, an* had a kind o' dread 
o* f acin' the saut water again. 'Twas rether straange I 
, irasn't it noo ? An' then all at once Ah turn'd back o' 
mysel', an* seemed, so to eaaj, orafized o' goin' I Why, 



nowt would stop ma noo f— noa nowt *at Ah can think on I 
Ah's fair impatient for the morro' momiu'. It U queer; 
noo, i&n't it T 

" The morrow morning I" Barbara repeated, quietly. 
The old man did not see how pale she grew, how her lips 
whitened suddenly, how full of deep pain was the look 
that she fixed upon the far sea-horizon. 

" Ay, to-morro' momin', honey ; an' better so I Thee 
can't ha' no time to fret I" 

Then the old man laughed a long, low laugh, meant 
to be easy and quite unaffected, but not altogether sno* 
cessfuL 

"Frettin' I" he exclaimed, presently. " Te talk o' fret- 
tin' aboot an auld salt like me goin' fra Hildshaven to the 
Thames an' back again at midsummer I Qoodness gra- 
cious me, what may one live te come to Y* 

There was another pause— a pause that meant for Bar- 
bara a strong and stern strife. She knew — recognised 
most certainly — ^that any effort to stay the old man must 
end in failure. As he said, there was no danger to be 
dreaded ; that is, none save such as must attend every 
man who joins the brave army of those who go down to 
the sea in ships. 

And all such dangers he had braved long ago ; braving 
such extreme moments as few had passed through with 
sufficient energy to enable them to describe their experi- 
ence in detail As Damian Aldenmede had often said, 
Ephraim Burdas's life, truly written, would have been a 
life to rank with the most thrilling biographies of ths 
English language. 

Unfortunately there was no one at hand to write it 
Barbara Burdas, his granddaughter, the recipient of his 
every experience, might see the book— see it in her mind'a 
eye from the first page to the last — ^bnt^ happily for her, 
the mysteries of pen and ink were yet most elaborately 
mysterious. 

That one should simply sit down to a desk and writ* 
some words which should afterward be . translated into 
print, the printed sheets be transformed into'bouud books, 
was enlightenment of the most startling kind. "Was 
that how books were made f 

Bnt she was not thinking of these things on this blce» 
bleak May evening. Her thought was drawn to the idea 
of parting from her grandfather, the nominal head of the 
house, the nominal mainstay. After all, was it imperativs 
that he should go ? 

So wondering, so hoping, so fearing, Barbara went to 
bed, leaving her grandfather to enjoy the rising moon, the 
silvery sea, the peace — the precious peace of that life in 
Ulvstan Bight. 

By-and-by the old man went indoors ; and by-and-by 
he too slept. The moon sailed above the Foreclif^ abova 
the sea, above a realm of quiet that seemed as if it might 
never be broken. And the gray dawn was quiet too- 
quiet and sombre and tristful But presently there cams 
the sound of human intrusion upon the peace of nature. 
Yet it was a thoroughly characteristic sound, and in keep- 
ing with the scene. 

" Epbraim Burdas, old man I where be ya ? The Land 
o' the Leal is off o' Danesbro, waitin' for ya ; so if ya mean 
to sail wiv her, as ya said — if ya've noan changed ya're 
mind, come along sharp 1" 

Barbara had heard — feeling afresh the chill shivsring of 
the previous evening as she did so, and as she dressed in 
haste, her every thought was a prayer. In a few minutes 
she was outside the cottage making inquiries of Peter 
Grainger as to the details of the voyage and the probable 
length of it. She had not asked fnfpt these questions 



before. 
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As aha had disoofTered only the previoaB eTening, and to 
h«t great imin, her grandfather's beloDginga were all readj. 
His hammock and bhuiket had been paoked, while she was 
ont beyond the Bight at the flither-beds ; nay, she knew 
that for weeks past he mnst have been secretly and silently 
making his preparations. He had left no worrying or tire- 
some detail to irritate the last moment. 

Her first instinct was to msh indoors again and dress the 
children ; the two elder boys coold dress themselTca, and 
Alkie ootdd assist the smallest of the brothers. The baby 
took Bab's time to the last mionte. 

They were all oatside the cottage at the last moment, 
/ack and Stevie were almost hilarious at the idea of their 
grandfather going to sea again ; bat little Ailsie woold not 
respond, and hid her face in Barbara's gown and wept 
BOTely. 

** He'll Doan come back, grandfather won't," the child 
sobbed in whispers, not to be heard by any saye Bab her- 
•eliL '* He'll noSn come back, no, ncTcr*! I'll haye to go 
to him 1 He'll nofin come back here again, no, ncTer f* 
{To he oontinued,) 



"JUST FOR TO-DAY." 
"Pig nare, Domlne, die Itto sine peooato noa ooBtodlre. 

LoBD ! for to-morrow and its needs 

I do not pray ; 
Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, 

Jntt for to-day. 

Let me both diligently work 

And duly pray ; 
Let me be kind in word and deed, 

Jnst for to-day. 

Let me be slow to do my will, 

Prompt to obey ; 
Help me to mortify my flesh, 

Just for to-day. 

Let me no wrong or idle word 

Untliinking say ; 
Set Thon a seal npon my lipi^ 

Jnst for to-day. 

Let me in season, Lord, be graye— 

In season gay ; 
Let me be faithful to Thy graoe^ 

Jnst for to-day. 

And if to-day my life 

Shonld ebb away, 
Give me Thy sacraments dlTine^ 

Sweet Lord, to-day. 

In purgatory's cleansing fires 

Brief be my stay ; 
Oh, bid me, if to-day I die 

Come home to-day. 

80, for to-monow and its needs 

I do not pray ; 
Bat keep me, guide me, Joie me, Iiord, 

Just for to-day. 



CHRISTIANITY IN JERUSAieM. 
By the Rbv. J. N. Cushiko, D.D. 
' Is Jemsalem, the chief city and capital of Palestine, the 
latio of the non- Moslem population is mnch greater than 
it is thronghout the conutry. OhristiaDS and Jews to- 
gether nearly, if not quite, equal the followers of the false 
prophet in number. We might ncttorally expect that this 
would produce a feeling of tolerance toward Obristianity 
is the city, and indirectly in the country, especially as 



much of the wealth, energy and intelligence of the oity ia* 
found iu the Christian element of its population. 

Unfortunately, however, the moral and political infla* 
ence of Christianity is almost entirely neutralized by the- 
diylded front which it presents. The principal sections of 
the Christian Church are represented by rival establish- 
ments. The Greek Church is nnmerically the strongest 
has a Patriarchy a good number of churches, monasterie» 
and schools, and is much fostered by Russian money and 
influence. The Latin Chnrch» more or less backed by 
French assistance, has a smaller number of adherents, ba^ 
is more earnest and aggressive in its efforts. In 1847 th» 
Latin Patriarchate, which had been in abeyance since 
1291, was fllled by the appointment of Yalerga, and the 
Franciscans began zealous proselyting efforts. Theaa 
monks and two Orders of siBters have established very 
efficient schools, in which youth of all races and religions 
are thoroughly instructed in Koman Catholic doctrine. 

The practical character of the education given is seen m 
the course pursued at the girls' school belonging to th» 
Convent of the Sisters of Zion. As I was conducted iron^ 
one class-room to another, in my visit to the convent^ I 
found that the knowledge of the three B's, and of ti^o or 
three of the languages of this polyglot city, and a fami- 
liarity with housekeeping, together with a controlling faitb 
in Romanism, were systematically aimed at, *'to make* 
them good wives and good Catholics," as the gentle-^ 
voiced sister, who was my gnide^ expreoed hersell The 
smaller Eastern Churches are represented by the Ar- 
meniaos, who have a Patriarch, and a large monasteiy on^ 
Mount Zion, and by a few Abyssinians, Copts and Greek 
Catholics. 

Protestantism has a very small following. There is w 
bishopric founded through the efforts of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. of Prussia, which has been, until recently, jointly 
supported by England and Germany. A handsome church 
stands on Mount Zion, and some good schoola have been 
established. The Society for Promoting Christianity 
Among the Jews is represented by several workers who 
seek to lead the descendants of Abraham to accept the tru» 
Messiah. An Arabic church and school outside the dty 
wall is oared for by the English Church Missionary Society. 
The deaconesses of Eaiserwerth have a hospital and a girls' 
orphanage, called the "Talitha Eumi" There is also a. 
hospital for ophthalmic cases, under the charge of a 
Sootch physician. These agencies are doing a quiet work, 
for good, which must tell in the future, but thus far the 
results have been meagre. 

The Anglican Church has lately appointed a fiishop of 
Jerusalem, Bishop Blyth. 

In speaking of Protestant Christianity, I have not men- 
tioned two small bodies of Western Christians who have, 
made their home in Jerusalem, and call themselves re- 
spectively the ** German Temple " and the <' Bride." The 
Temple has colonies at Jaflh, Sarona and Haifa, also. The 
members of its communities are very intelligent, indus- 
trious, prosperous and excellent people. Their distinctive 
doctrine, founded on a peculiar interpretation of some of 
the prophecies, is that Christians ought to settle in Pales- 
tine, and particularly in Jerusalem, and lay the fouoda- 
tion, or, rather, form the nucleus, of that divine kingdom 
which the prophets foretold should have an earthly, visi- 
ble embodiment They believe that the mission of restor-^ 
ing the Holy Land and Holy City has been transferred 
from the Jews, the natural children of Abraham, to Christ- 
ians, who are his true spiritual seed, and, although they 
accept the essential doctrines of evangelical Churches, they 
have separated from those Churches in< order that they 
may be unfettered in their efforts to establish a^ visible- 
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epiritnal Israely of vhioh tiie andeiil Israelite nation was 
an imperfecl type. 

The Bride is a small oommnnity, oomposed principally 
of AmericanSy who believe that Obrist has come to tiiem, 
^thongh He is not yisible to others, and that they are His 
Spiritual Bride. This oommnnity has its headquarters on 
Mount Bezetha. Its members profess to hare all things 
in common, and look to Gk>d by faith for their support, 
without any personal effort to obtain funds. They do not 
bold to marriage, and those who are married live as though 
they were not They also profess to receiTe divine reve* 
lations in regard to daily duties and concerning the signs 
which declare the time of the manifestation of Christ's 
veritable kingdom. Erratic as are the views of these peo- 
ple, their life is very simple, pious and blameless. Much 
time is given to prayer, and an unselfish service of the 
poor, the unfortunate and 
the sick, by which they 
have gained the respect 
and sympathy of not a 
few Moslems. Neither 
of these peculiar bodies of 
Ohristians makes any effort 
lor the evangelization of 
the land. Their object is 
personal salvation, not 
missionary effort, and 
hence they are not direct 
factors in the conver- 
sion of the people to 
Ohrist. 

Such are the forms of 
Ohristianity, and the gen- 
^eral character of its present 
condition as found in 
Jerusalem. The great 
body of it must become 
permeated by the spiri^t of 
the Gospd through a 
heart-knowledge of Ohrist 
before it can begin to neu- 
tralize the influence of the 
past, and be a source of 
divine life and blessing to 
Moslems and Jews, or else 
« very much larger force of 
oarnest and godly men 
from the spiritual mis- 
sionary Churches of the 
West must be the messen- 
gers of a Gospel which compels respect and beliel— 7^ 
^Standard, 

LENCHEN LUTHER. 

On June 18th, 1525, in his forty-second year, Martin 
liuther, to the great surprise of his friends, married an 
«x-nun, Catherina von Bora, in order *'to please his 
father, to tease the Pope, and to vex the devil." The 
marriage was on the whole a happy one. Luther speaks 
of his "Eaty" as an obedient, pious and good wife, 
whom he prized "above the Kingdom of France, or the 
8tate of YeDice." Three children were bom of the mar- 
riage : one son, Mans, and two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Magdalena, called Lenchen, that being the familiar Ger- 
man diminutive. She was bom on May 14th, 1529, about 
nine months after the death of her sister Elizabeth. She 
was an obedient, amiable and God-fearing child, and 
during the greater part of her childhood was under the 




charge of Muhme Lene, the orphan daughter of a sister of 
Luther's. In 1538, when Muhme Lene was married, and 
left Luther's house, the nine-year-old Lenchen became the 
chief help of her mother in the household direction. Her 
happy laughter always brightened up her father when he 
came home wearied with the constant battles he was fight- 
ing, and her voice joined with. his and her mother's in 
those home songs which are heard in every German 
family. 

In 1542 she was taken ill, and for fourteen days lay 
between life and death, and as she i^proached her end, 
her father dropped on his knees beside her bed and wept 
bitterly. On September 20th, 1542, she expiied in hla 
arms. 

The picture of Lenchen Luther, on this page, is repxo- 
daoed from an old woodcut^ and gives a favorable impres- 
sion of the sweet child of 
the sturdy reformer. 
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CONVSBSIONS IN SCAHDI- 

NAViA. — The Church of 
Rome continues to make 
great strides in Scandi- 
navia. Many Lutherans 
have been converted at 
Stockholm, and there is 
so much goodwill toward 
Catholics that at a recent 
fancy fair held for a 
Catholic hospital the snm 
of 88.000 francs was ob- 
tained, mostly from non- 
Catholics. The new Pre- 
fect Apostolic of the 
North, Mgr. Fallize, has 
been on a visit to Chris- 
tiana, where he was re- 
ceived by the Gbvemment 
authorities. Though 
Catholic emancipation in 
Denmark dates from only 
1848, there are now 4,000 
Catholics in the country, 
served by some thirty 
priests, with schools 
taaght by Sisters of re-* 
ligious communities. The 
Jesuit Fathers have a 
college in Copenhagen, 
with over forty students. In Norway, before 1845, Cath- 
olic priests were forbidden the country under pain of 
death. Twenty years ago there were only 130 Catholics ; 
now there are over 800, with 20 priests ; while Sisters of 
Charity have the management of 2 hospitals and 8 schools. 
The sparseness of the population and the great distances 
which separate one town from another are, of course, 
unfavorable conditions for the propagation of religion 
in UUima Thtde,^London Weekly Register, 

The Thbeb Gbbai Physigians.— The celebrated physi- 
cian Dumoulin,' being surrounded at his last moments by 
several of the most distinguished doctors of Paris, who 
vied with each other in expressions of regret at his condi- 
tion, " Gentlemen," said he, suddenly, '* do not so much 
regret me ; I leave behind me three great physioiana" On 
their pressing him to name them, each being sure that his 
own name would be among the number, he briefiy added, 
"Water, exercise, and diet^" to the no small discomfiture 
of his expectant brethren. ^ 
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THE HOME-PULPIT. 

TRUE CHRISTIAN HOSPITALITY. 

Sermon by thb Rev. Db. T. Db Witt TALMAOfe. 
"QiYen to hospitaUty.'*— Boxaks xii. la. 



Thebe is danger that the multiplication of large and 
oommodioiiB hotels in our towns and cities and villages 
will utterly exterminate that grace which Abraham ex- 
hibited when he entertained the angels ; and which Lot 
showed when he watched for guests at the gate of the 
dtj ; and which Ohrist recognized as a positive requisite 
for entering heaven, when He declared : " I was a stranger 
and je took Me in.^ 

I propose to speak of the trials and rewards of Christian 
hospitalitj. The first trial often comes in the whim and 
ecoentricit J of the gnest himself. There are a great many 
excellent people who have protuberances of disposition* 
and sharp edges of temperament, and nnpliability of char- 
acter, which make them a positive nnisance in any honse 
where they stay. On short aoqaaintance, they will begin 
to command the household affedrs ; order the employes to 
unusual service ; keep unreasonable hours ; use narcotics 
in places offensive to sensitive nostrils ; put their feet at 
unnsual elevations; drop the ashes of their Havana on 
costly tapestry ; open boreaus they ought never to touch ; 
and pry into things they ought never to see ; and become 
unpervions to rousing bells ; and have all the peculiarities 
of the gormandizer or the dyspeptic ; and make excava- 
ti(ms from poor dentistry with unusual implemoits ; and 
in a thousand ways afflict the household which proposes 
to take eare of them. Added to all, they stay too long. 
They have no idea when their welcome is worn out, and 
they would be unmoved even by the blessing which my 
friend Gerrit Smith, the philanthropist* asked one mom- 
bg at his breakfast-table, on the day when he hoped that 
the long - protracted guests would depart, saying : " O 
Lord, bless the proviiion, and our friends who leave us 
to-day r 

Bnt^ my friends, there are alleviations to be put on their 
aide of the scale. Perhaps they have not had the same 
refining influences about them in early life that you have 
bad. Perhaps they have inherited eocentricities that they 
cannot help. Perhaps it is your duty, by example, to 
show them a better way. Perhaps they are sent to be 
a trial for the development of your patience. Perhaps 
Hh&j were to be intended as an illustration of the opposite 
of what you are trying to inculcate in the minds of your 
ehildren. Perhaps it ib to make your home the brighter 
when they are gone. When our guests are cheery, and 
fascinating, and elegant, it is very easy to entertain them ; 
bat when we find in our guests that which is antagonistic 
to oar taste and sentiment, it is a positive triumph when 
we can obey the words of my text, and be *' given to 
hospitality." 

Another trial in the using of this grace is in the toil and 
expense of exercising it In the well-regulated household 
ihkigs go smoothly; but now you have introduced a 
foceign element into the machinery, and though you may 
stoutly declare that they must take things as Uiey find 
them, the Martha will break in. The ungovernable stove; 
the rained dessert ; the delayed marketing ; the perplex- 
ities of a caterer ; the difficulty of doing proper work, and 
yst always being presentable. Though you may say there 
shall be no care or aoxiety, there will be care^ and there 
will be anxiety. 



In 1694 the captain-general provided a very grand enter* 
tainment, and among other things, he had a fountain in 
his garden — a fountain of strong drink. In it were four 
hogsheads of brandy, eight hogsheads of water, twenty- 
five thousand lemons, thirteen hundred pounds of Lisbon 
sugar, five pounds of grated nutmeg, three hundred 
toasted biscuits, and a boat, built on purpose, was placed 
in the fountain, nnd a boy rowed around it and filled the 
cups of the people who came there to be supplied. Well, 
you say, that was a luxurious entertainment, and of course^ 
the man had no anxiety ; but I have to tell you that, 
though you had to propose an entertainment like that, 
you have anxiety. In that very thing comes the divine 
reward. 

We were born to serve ; and when we serve others, we 
serve God. The flush on that woman's cheek, as she 
bends over the hot stove, is as sacred in Gk>d's sight aa^ 
the flush on the cheek of one, who on a hot day, preaches 
the Gospel. We may serve God with plate, and cutlery, 
and broom, as oertainly as we can serve him with psalm- 
book and liturgy. Margaret, Queen of Norway and 
Sweden and Denmark, had a royal cup of ten lips, on 
which was recorded the names of the guests who had 
drunk from this cup. And every Christian woman has a 
royal cup, on which are written all the names of those 
who have ever been entertained by her in Christian style ; 
names not cut by human ingenuhy, but written by the- 
hand of a divine Jesus. But, my Mends, you are not to 
toil unnecessarily. Though the fare be plain, cheerful 
presidency of the table and cleanliness of appointments 
will be good enough for anybody that ever comes to your 
house. John Howard was invited to the house of a noble- 
man. He said: ** I will come on one condition, and that 
is that you have nothing but potatoes on the table." The 
requisitiou was complied with. Cyrus, King of Persia, 
under the same oircumstances, prescribed that on the 
table there must be nothing but bread. Of course, these 
were extremes, but they are illustrations of the fact that 
more depends upon the banqueters than upon the ban* 
quet I want to lift this idea of Christian entertainment 
out of a positive bondage, into a glorious inducement. 
Every effort you put forth, and every dollar you give to- 
the entertainment of friend or foe, you give directly to 
Christ. Suppose it were announced that the Lord Jesus 
Christ would come to this place this week, what woman in 
this house would not be glad to wash for Him, or spread 
for Hitn a bed, or bake bread for Him ? There was one of 
old who washed for Him, drawing the water from the well 
of her own tears. He is coming. He will be here to-mor- 
row. " Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it to Me." 

In picture galleries we have often seen representations 
of Walter Scott and his friends, or Washington Irving 
with his associates ; but all these engravings will fade out, 
while through everlasting ages, hanging luminous and con- 
spicuous, will be the picture of you and your Christian 
guests. 

You see we have passed out from the trials into the 
rewards of Christian hospitality — grand, glorious and 
eternal. The first reward of Christian hospitality is the 
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Divine benediotion. Wlien any one attends to tbia dnty 
Ood's blessing comte upon bim, npon his oompanion, 
upon his children, npon his dining-hall, npon his nursery. 
The blessing oomes in at the front door» and the back 
•door, and down through the skj light €k>d draws a long 
mark of credit for services receiyed. Christ said to his 
disciples : *' He that receiyeth you receiyeth Me ; and he 
that giyeth a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple 
Hihall in no wise lose his reward.** 

As we haye had so many things recorded agaiost us in 
lieaTen, it will be a satisfaction to have written, on unfail* 
ing archives, the fact that In the month of May, or Jane, 
or September, or December, 1887, we made the blissful 
mistake of supposing that we were entertaioing weak men 
like ourselves, when lo I they showed their pinions before 
they left, and we found out that they were angels un- 
awares. 

Another rewarv comes in the good wishes and prayers 
of our guests. I do not think one's house ever gets over 
having had a good man or woman abide there. George 
Whitefield used to scratch on the window of the room 
where he was entertained a passage of Scripture, and in 
one case, after he left, the whole honsehold was converted 
"by the reading of that passage on the window-pane. The 
woman of Shunem furnished a little room over the walls 
lor Elisha^ and all the ages have heard the glorious conse- 
quences. On a cold, stormy. Winter night, my father enter- 
tained Trueman Osborne, the evangelist, and through all 
eternity I will thank God that Trueman Osborne stopped at 
eur house. How many of our guests have brought to us 
condolence and sympathy and help I There is a legend told 
of St Sebald, that in his Obristian rounds he used to stop 
for entertainment at the house of a poor cartwright Oom- 
Ing there one day, he found the cartwright and his family 
freezing for the lack of any fuel. St Sebald ordered the 
man to go out and break the icicles from the side of the 
house and bring them in, and the icicles were brought 
into the house and thrown on the hearth, and they began 
to blaze immediately, and the freezing family gathered 
•around and were warmed by them. That was a legend ; 
but how often have our guests come in to gather up the 
cold, freezing sorrows of our life, kindling them into 
illumination and warmth and good cheer. 

He who opens his honse to Obristian hospitality turns 
those who are strangers into friends. Tears will go by, 
and there will be great changes in them. Some day you 
will be sitting in loneliness, watching a bereavement, and 
you will get a letter in a strange handwriting, and you 
will look at the post-office mark, and say : ''Why, I don't 
know anybody living in that city ;*' and you will break 
the envelope, and there yon will read the story of thanks 
for your Christian generosity long years before, and how 
they have heard afar off of your trouble. And the letter 
will be so full of kindly reminiscences and Obristian con- 
•dolence, it will be a plaster large enough to cover up the 
deep gashes of your souL 

When we take people into our houses as Obristian 
guests, we take tbem into our sympathies for ever. In 
Dort, Holland, a soldier with a sword at bis side stopped 
at a house desiring lodging and shelter. The woman of 
the house at first refused admittance, saying that the men 
of the house were not at home ; but when he showed his 
credentials, that he had been honorably discharged from 
the army, be was admitted, and tarried during the night 
' In the night-time there was a knocking at the front door, 
and two ruffians broke in to despoil that household. No 
eooner had they come over the door-sill than the armed 
guest, who had primed a pistol and charged it with sings, 
met tbem« and telling the woman to stand back, I am 



happy to say, dropped the two assaulting desperadoes 
dead at his feet Well, now there are no bandits prowi> 
ing around to destroy onr houses ; but how often it Is that 
we find those that have been onr guests become our de* 
fenders. W^ gave them shelter first and then afterward, 
in the great conflict of life, they fought for our reputa* 
tion ; they fought for our property ; they fought for oar 
souL 

Another reward that comes from Obristian hospitality is 
in the assurance that we shall have hospitality ahown ta 
us and to ours. In the uptumings of this life, who knows 
in what city or land we may bo thrown, and how much we 
may need an open door? There may come no sueh 
crisis to us, but our children may be thrown into some 
such strait He who is in a Obristian manner hospitable 
has a free pass through all Ohristendom. It may be that 
you will have been dead fifty years before any such stress 
shall come upon one of your descendants, but do you not 
suppose that God can remember fifty years? and the 
knuckle of the grandchild will be heard against the door 
of some stranger, and that door will open, and it will be 
talked over in heaven, and it will be said : *' That man'a 
grandfather, fifty years ago, gave shelter to a strangely 
and now a stranger's door is open for a grandson. ** 

Among the Greeks, after entertaining and being enter- 
tained, they take a piece of lead and cut it in two, and the 
host takes one-half of the piece of lead and the guest takes 
the other half as they part These two pieces of lead are 
banded down from generation to generation, and from 
family to family, and after a while, perhaps one of the 
families in want or in trouble f^o out with this one pieoa of 
lead and find the other family with the correspondiac 
piece of lead, and no sooner is the tally completed than 
the old hospitality is aroused and eternal friendship 
pledged. So the memory of Obristian hospitality will go 
down from generation to generation, and from famOy to 
family, and the tally ^ill never be lost, neither in this 
world nor the world to come. 

Mark this : The day will come when we will all be 
turned oot of doors, without any exception, barefooted, 
bareheaded, no water in the canteen, no bread in the 
haversack, and will go in that way into the future world. 
And I wonder if eternal hospitalities will open before na, 
and if we will be received into everlasting habitatioDa 7 
Francis Frescobald was a rich Italian, and he was very 
merciful and very hospitable. One day, an Engliahman, 
by the name of Thomas Oromwell, appeared at his door 
asking for shelter and alms, which were cheerfully reii> 
dered. Frescobald afterward lost all his property, became 
very poor, and wandered up into England ; and one day 
he saw a procession passing, and lo 1 it was the Lord 
Ohancellor of England ; and lo I the Lord Ohanoellor of 
England was Thomas Oromwell, the very man whom he 
had once befriended down in Italy. The Lord Ohancellor, 
at the first glance of Frescobald, recognised him, and dis» 
mounted from his carriage, threw his arms around him, 
and embraced him, paid his debts, invited him to his 
honse, and said : " Here are ten pieces of money to pay 
for the bread yon gave me, and here are ten pieces of 
money to provide for the horse you loaned me, and here 
are foor bags, in each of which are four hundred dnoala 
Take them and be well'* 

So it will be at last with us. If we entertain Ohrist in 
the person of His disciples in this world, when we pass up 
into the next country we will meet Ohrist in a regal pr<^ 
cession, and He will pour aU the wealth of heaven into 
our lap, and open before us everlasting hospitalities. And 
oh, how tame are the richest entertainments we can give 
on earth, compared which the regal munificence which 
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Christ will display before oar soals la heavea ! I wm 
reading the noconnt wbich ThomM Fuller giyes of the 
entertainment pi^irided by George Neville. Among other 
iiiingB for that banquet they had three hundred quarters of 
wheats one hundred and four tuns of wine, eighty oxen» 
three thousand capons, two hundred oranes, two hundred 
kids, four hundred pigeons, four hundred rabbits, two 
hxudred and four bitterns, two hundred pheasants, five 
hundred partridges, four hundred plover, one hundred 
quail, one hundred curlews, fifteen hundred hot pasties, 
four thousand cold Tenison pasties, four thousand 
enstardflb the Earl of Warwick acting as steward, and 
servitors one thousand. Oh, what a grand feast was 
that I But then oompftre it with the provision which 
Ood has made for us on high, that great banquet- 
hour: the one hundred and forty-four thousand guests; 
all the harps and trumpets of heaven as the orches- 
tra; the vintage of the celestial hills poured into 
the tankards ; all the fruits of the orchards of God piled 
on the golden platters ; the angels of the Lord as cup- 
bearers, and the once-folded starry banner of the blue sky 
flang out over the scene ; while seated at the head of the 
table shall be the One who eighteen centuries ago de- 
clared : **I was a stranger and ye took Me in." Our 
fins pardoned, may we all mingle in those hospitalities. 



HOW CHRIST SAVES MEN. 

In the redemption of men, there is a dearer, more com- 
prehensive revelation of God than in all Hts other works. 
Therefore, Christ saving the world is the study of all holy 
beings. And as we study this work and comprehend what 
Christ has done for us, we join in the song of praise to the 
marvelous grace and manifold wisdom. Our view of this 
work should be comprehensive, for, when viewed from any 
one point alone, great as it may appear, the work of Christ 
is not seen in all its breadth and greatness. 

Christ came to reveal God. God is known only in the 
•8on. As he that hath seen Christ hath seen the Father, 
so he that hath not seen Christ hath not seen the Father. 
Only thej see God to whom the Son reveals Him. But 
without that knowledge thtfe cannot be salvation. *'He 
that Cometh to God must mlieve that He is, and that He 
js the re warder of them that diligently seek Him.*' To 
** know Ghid " is eternal life. His eternal power and god- 
bead are known by His works, but these do not draw men 
to Him. Evil is too deeply seated to be uprooted by 
looking at the stars ; the power of evil is too great to be 
broken by the beauty of earth, or even by the terror of 
the Lord. It is not that we do wrong ; we love sin. It is 
not simply that God is not in our thoughts ; we do not 
wish to have Him there. We turn away from Him. We 
are not only strangers, but we are enemies to Him. Sal* 
ration is the turning of the heart to Him in holiness. 
There must, therefore, be such a revelation of God to the 
soul that the enmity will be overcome, and love will reign 
in its stead. It is heart-power that saves, and therefore 
Christ reveals God to our hearts. *' Herein is love ;" this 
is the fountain of love ; God has loved us. This is the 
great revelation, ** Qod is love," and He loves us. When 
God sent Moses to the children of Israel, He did not send 
him in the name of the Almighty, but in the covenant name. 
"The I AM hath sent me unto you." His message was 
from Him who loved them. So Christ came to us that we 
might know God. He dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth, and we beheld His glory, the glory of the only be- 
gotten of the Father. And His message to us is : ** God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, 



that whosoever believeth on Him should not peii^h, but 
have everlasting life." When that message comes to the 
heart, there is life io it 

This revelation of God is not in word only, it is in what 
Christ has done for us. The guilt of sin cannot be re- 
moved by a word ; it is the revelation of €k>d in taking 
away our guilt that moves the soul. Christ saves by being 
made a sacrifice for our sins ; by taking away our guilt in 
His own blood. The Scriptures are very emphatic on this 
point "God sent His Son to redeem them that wete 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons." " God sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins." "The Lord laid on Him! the iniquity of us all; 
• • . . His soul was made an offering for sin." "Ye know 
that He was manifested to take away sins." "Ye wen 
redeemed with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot" "By whom we have 
seen the atonement." And so everywhere. Jesus is the 
"Lamb of Gk>d that taketh away the sins of the world." 
In His blood we are washed from ail guilt We bow in 
amasement God in His infinite love gave His Son to bear 
our guilt— His beloved Son to die for us while we were 
enemies I Here is the central thought of the revelation : 
Gk>d sent His Son to save us from our sins by bearing 
them for us. When we see Christ lifted upon the cross we 
are drawn to Him. 

But the cross does not stand alone. The whole life of 
Jesus is with it The cross is but the completion, the 
summing up of the life that preceded it — a life in which 
He fulfilled all righteousness. "Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth." He is 
"the Lord our righteousness." By His atonement He 
takes away the guilt, and now He clothes us with His 
own righteousness. We are "the righteonsness of God 
in Him," and so are "accepted in the Beloved." 

All this is crowned and the salvation completed by 
Christ giving life to those who believe. He comes to the 
dead, and He says : " I give unto them eternal life." After 
the atonement and in the investiture with righteousness, 
there is the quickening by the Spirit The dead hear the 
voice of the Son of God and live. He gives of His own 
life to them, for they are born of God, and death has no 
more power over them, for the life given is eternal. 

So Christ saves men. He is thus raising men. He offers 
Himself to every one that He may so sava them in the 
knowledge of Gk>d by the blood of the cross, in the per- 
fect righteoosDCSS of His life, and in being made partaker 
of His own life. " He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved ; but he that believeth not "—such is the Divine 
alternative— "shall be damned." — United Presb^teritm, 



DuTiBS OF A Mother. — She should be firm, gentle, kind, 
always ready to attend to her child ; should never laugh 
at him— at what he does that is cunning — never allow him 
to think of his looks, except to be neat and clean in all 
his habits. She should teach him to obey a look — to 
respect those older than himself ; she should never make 
a command without seeing that it is performed in the 
right manner. Never s^eak of the child's faults or foibles, 
or repeat his remarks before him ; it is a sure way to spoil 
a child. Never reprove a child when excited; nor let 
your tone of voice be raised when correcting. Strive to 
inspire love, not dread — respect not fear. Remember 
you are training and educating a soul for eternity. Teach 
your children to wait upon themselves — to put away a 
thing when done with it But do not^^ forget that i you 
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were once a child. 
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; BTATUB AND THE LAMP. —"THE 'WHITE-HAIBED MOTHEB, FBANTIO IN HEB OBTEF, THBUBT A BIT OF PAFBB IN THB PALIJB 
FACE OF THE TOC7MO WIFE. * BEAD IT !* SHE CBIBD. * TOD WBOTB IT.' " 



THE STATUE AND THE LAMP. 

By Millie W. Carpenter. 



Nothing but graves left now— nothibg but graves iu 
the neglected garden, with its moist leaves and tangled 
vines — with its forsaken air, as if the straggling sun- 
beams were ever creeping affrighted awaj. 

The path sloping upward to the mildewed door is 
deep with dying leaves and grass. Behind the door are 
old, dismanUed rooms, where no footsteps ever sound ; 
and in one of the rooms a broken statue (is it a copy of 
some Greek lad of the olden time ? — some swift runner, 
clashing back his hair and just starting in the race ?), a 
lamp that never burns, and Bome pieces of rare carved 
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wood, on which the moths and the rust of time work 
steadily. 

This is Cloisterleigh, and the graves are the graves of 
those who lived and loved, and, having wrought well, 
died here. 

Only — only that part of an artist which never dies — 
which cannot die — still lives on and works its mission 
above the crumbling dust. 

And now — and now, back in that dim time, in these 
dim rooms, a mellow light is shiiUBg. All is warmth and 
cheery life. y _ 



The Siutue and th.e Lamp. 



In one end of t^ie ioa^^ room, where the artist bit.s at 
work, a huge clock towers, and in a terra-ootta jar a 
lovely daphne blooms. H&re, too, is the white young 
Greek god — the swift runner in the race— with the Isunp 
always burning before him to light him on his way. 

*• Is it a David ?" old Dame Telfener was wont to ask. 
**I think it must be a David, though my son says not. 
He made it, and he ought to know. Strong and swift as 
the Hebrew lad was. and pure-looking, even as David 
must have been in his youth." 

It was her pride as well as her duty to keep the lamp 
trimmed and burning brightly before this statue. 

** It*s David*s fancy," she would say, **and may be an 
idle one. To be sure, against that dark carved wood, the 
marble does not look the same if the light is gone, ao I 
keep it burning. And I have a fancy— my fancy, too — 
that as long as the light bums clear and bright, so long 
wiUDavid's path be sure before him." 

"Well, well, mother" — here the young, living artist 
David, coming tip behind unheeded, would touch his 
mothcr^s wrinkled hand reverently — "still toiling and 
still preaching ! Was ever so foolish and so wise a 
mother !" 

" Ay, David ! A foolish old woman — only a foolish old 
woman. Bat she loves her only son f 

The bine-eyed yoong David, with a smile and. a tear 
together, stooping, kiflsed reverently this white-haired 
prophetesses hand. 

"Any son with such a mother most be blessed— ay, he 
is blessed ! For me,»my <Hie prayer is that in my life and 
in my death I may prove worthy of her who calls me 
'David — son.' Now, leave me to my work; and, 
mother,*' he called to her, and then, as she, pausing, 
turned, his voice hesitated and fell, "it maybe Buth 
will come for a few minutes to-night." 

The mother did not answer. Something that was not 
quite a shadow, but was more like a dusky light, passed 
over her fine old wrinkled face. 

She did not look at her son agiin, but went out of the 
room, shutting the door with stndied carefulness behind 
her. Once in the hall, she stopped and looked curiously 
about her. 

She was alone now. The low western light streamed 
through the wide-open door and fell upon hex. And 
there before her eyes, at the end of that levd stretch of 
road, not a mile away under the hiUs, another house 
stood. One tall brick ohinmey, toweling straight up, 
caught the light, and so lay like a red mark— Gain's mark 
— on the lovely green of wood about it. 

"Ay, ay" — Dame Telfener nodded, slowly — "maybe 
shell come, David says — maybe she'll come. But she'll 
not come, David ; your sweetheart will not come to- 
night. No, nor maybe to-morrow night, or the next." 

Just then the old clock in the room where David sat at 
work began to strike. She stood motionless till the last 
echo of the deep sound had died away. 

Then she lifted her hand and brushed away a tear. 

" Strike, and silence I" she muttered to herself. "That's 
what the motto on the clock-face says. Strike, and si- 
lence. I've always held it to be an ominous thing, -hav- 
ing that clock in there where David works, with those 
sinister words printed on it. I tell him so always, for 
some day he will strike his strongest into the deep stone 
— ^he will touch the very heart of the marble— and then 
his arm will be broken, and there will be silence ever 
after." 

The old dame took a few stops forward, 

" Strike, and silence. David laughs at me when T tell 
him that ; he says it's just another of mv fancies, like 



tbiot of ihe laiap before the statue.' Yes, I am old, bat I 
know — ^I know. I have lived, and I know." 

Her last words as she went out to her household tasks 
were : 

"And I have learned to read a woman's face." 
« # « * . * * 

MAnwhile, in that other room, David sat before the 
open window, a sure light in his eyes, a brave smile on 
his lips. With a sheet of rough paper and a bit of char- 
coal, he strove to catch and make visible the visions that 
thronged his brain. 

All his beautiful, strong youth was instinct with work, 
and now to shape some flitting dream. Should it be 
some maiden — that Bnaaian poet's Brown Marianne — the 
girl with the black eyelashes who walked along the som- 
bre wood waiting for the moon, and w<^t ? He could see 
her with her eager look there — 

" Where dow in green boughs' shadow 
The eroas rests on 1117 aniBe's grave." 

Or should it be anothor, a more majeetio shape, fhat 
another poet of another time and land had made im- 
mortal, when Bobert Bums, mourning his broken life 
and his dead love, came up ont of the pale Spring morn- 
ing, " a wae-wom ghaist," flinging his shadow across all 
future time. 

Suddenly a shadow from without feU upon the artist's 
paper. A sweet voice spoke : 

" Oh, how busy you are I It's a shame to disturb 
yoTL I'll just say greeting and good-by." 

The blood had flushed and then paled suddenly in 
David's handsome face. He looked up and saw standing 
just outside the window a tall young giri, her seriona 
gpray ^yes looking straight at him. 

A straw hat was tied over her ruffled hair, and with her 
bare hands she was carelessly knotting a little red shawl 
about her shoulders. 

" Is it you, Esther ? I was just thinking of wandering 
ghosts. You are shutting off my light, and you might as 
well come in." 

"Ah, I did not think of that I" The gurl stepped 
quickly aside. " I am so sorry.. No. I am not coming 
in. I have been sitting with your mother." 

"With my mother?" The young man's fsuce flushed 
consciously. " You found her all alone, I am afraid, and, 
of course, she was glad to see you." 

" Yes, she was alone !" Esther paused just a second 
here, but then she went on steadily: "She was fretting, 
David. I am afraid she is too much alone. She is old." 

"Yes, yes I" David answers, a little hastily. "Jnst 
now, maybe, she is too much alone, but it will be differ- 
ent by-and-by." He glanced up at the girl who stood 
there mutely listening. " There will^be a change. She 
will not be so much alone soon." 

"I hope she will not," was Esther's quiet answer. 

David's clear blue eyes looked at the young girl with a 
great friendliness in their glance. 

"It is very kind of you to think of my mother," he 
said, " but you were always a favorite of hers. I like to 
think of your being with her always." 

And now, if the slender hands under the red fringe of 
the shawl are tightly clinched — ^if there is a quiver of the 
soft brown cheek, and a dull, cold pain finding its waj 
into the tender heart — what is that to him ? or, how is he 
to know ? Only, only if David had wished to make 
another sketch of the girl with the black eyelashes, 
whom the Eussian poet sang of — ihe^Brown Marianne 
who wept under an appleifj^^-^vpVSrr^ould think his 
chance is here, ^ 
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But this Brown Marianne does not weep now. Oh, 
no — no matter how hot and near the crowding tears lie 
•behind the white eyelids. , 

" Good-night, David. " 

Esther stretched out the slender, strong young hand. 

"Good-night, £sther ; I nm very sorry you will not 
stay." 

She had gone some steps away across the turf, but 
some quick, stirring impulse — perhaps an innocent de- 
sire to get one more glimpse of the dear old house and 
the busy worker there — made her turn and fling a last 
sentence over her shoulder : 

"I have further to go this evening. Buth is gone 
away, and the house is shut up, so I must go on to gcand- 
mamma*s.'* 

There was no more work done at the window that 
night 

For a long time David sat with his pale face bowed on 
his cold hands, motionless. 

No gladness in him now ; the quick, stirring instincts 
of fierce and fiery work in him all dead ; light and pxs- 
sion gone. 

Ruth gone !— gone with no message for him, and only 
that morning he had seen her, and sweet and warm in 
his heart her promise lay that in the evening-time she 
would come, and, hand in his hand, whisper "Mother" 
to his mother, pass her vow to be wife and daughter 
there, and David's home should be her home thence- 
fofward evermore. 

Where was she^ now ? Still another long hour he sat 
there, so motionless that he seemed to be a part of the 
never-moving shadows. 

Then a feeble step came along the floor, a feeble hand 
touched his arm. 

"David, my son." 

"Yes, mother," he answered, gently, but not looking 
around. 

" Why do you sit here alone in the dark ? And you 
are cold ! See, your hand is cold. It chills me." 

The old mother had caught one of his nerveless hands 
and was striving patiently to warm it in her thin, pale 
grasp. 

" It is nothing, mother. I have been sitting here too 
long quiet I must have lost myself. " 

"Nay, you are in trouble, David. Do you think I 
<»nnot see ?" 

David lifted himself. He looked vacantly around. 

" It is nothing, I tell you. I will go for a walk, and 
then I shall be better." 

He had stepped to the window, but catching a glimpse 
in the dusk light of the old lady's sad, stem face, he 
paused. He stooped and kissed the wrinkled forehead 
under that white hair. 

" Good-night, mother," he said, with a forced quietude 
in his voice. " Do not wait for me. I shall be well and 
will sleep when I come back. Do not sit up." 

" You are trying to deceive me," said the old mother, 
with a joalous bitterness in her tone. " Do you think I 
do not know ? I am old— ah, I have lived to' learn many 
things. An hour or more, a long night's walk, will not 
cure the paii^ left by a false woman's vows. " 

Was it that his mother might tell him this he had 
lived through that sweet summer-time with the woman 
he loved by his side, listening to his dreams— the whole 
wide, beautiful future clasped in their folded hands ? 

He did not answer for a moment ; his face seemed to 
grow wan and old as he stood with his sad eyes fixed on 
the distant wood. Then ho gently released himself 
from his mother's grasp. 



"I think I am rather tired," he said, in a low voice. 
"Do not fret about me, mother. I will oome back 
soon." 

His mother stood and watched him as he went away. 

" You will come back soon," she muttered ; "you will 
come back soon — ay, but my son David, the lad who 
lived and wrought so cheerily in this room, will never 
come back to me again." 

Her gaze wandered out and fell on that other home, 
darkened now, whose shadow stretched backward and 
fell upon her own. Whither had she gone — that beauti- 
ful woman who had wrought this change ? And now, 
even as the son had grown old, and haggard and worn, 
the mother's face seemed to grow infinitely younger in 
the passion that swept over it, filling it with vital force. 

She lifted her trembling hand and shook it fiercely at 
the house below the hills. 

"Wretch!" she cried. "What have you done with 

my son ?" 

****** 

It was perhaps the simpie instinct of old affections 
that led David's feet now by the accustomed ways he 
had gone with Buth ; it seemed to him that the path 
must yet be warm with the pressure of their beating 
feet, still green with the waving grass and fiowers of 
those happy times. 

But when he stood in the low gateway and looked 
about him, he felt all the change. Always there had 
been a voice to welcome him — a light burning for him. 
Now all was dark, silent and desolate. 

He crept up the path to the door, and kneeling with 
upstretched arms, laid his cheek against the chill panels. 
His pierced heart felt all the agony of One who on the 
ernes cried out that He was forsaken. 

David, too, forgot his mother. Forsaken I forsaken ! 
And there was no answer to his cry. 

As he went down the walk, later, a lad whom he re- 
membered to have seen in the service of Esther about the 
place, approached him. David paused and turned ; the 
boy peered curiously up into his face. 

"Oh, it is you, sir, is it ? I was to give you this if 
you came." 

He held up a white letter in the dusk. 

"Mbs Buth sent it" 

David took the missive. A message from BuUl He 
felt cold— strangely cold from head to foot The paper 
felt like ice to him. Why should there not bo some 
magnetism of love in it to warm his chilled veins 
through. 

Why, it was from Buth — from Buth ! 

He tried to formulate his thoughts to shape them in 
some question that might bring him a return of welcome 
tidings, but the words fell away from his Hps like empty 
air— soundless. 

Perhaps the waif divined something of the tumjolt in 
him, for, sticking his hands deep into capacious pockets, 
he peered again into the visitor's face, and said, cheer- 
fully : 

"Tm to get sixpence a day for keeping the grounds 
clean till Miss Buth comes back. If you want any of 
these flowers here any time, I'll get 'em for you. They're 
only wasting. " 

Till Buth "comes back." She is coming back, then, 
and soon. Surely, he can live till then. 

So much he has learned. And now he felt an over- 
powering, a hurrying desire to open the letter. He had 
shrank from it before, but, now, who. could tell.- Per- 
haps Digitized by VnOOQ IC 

He had been running along the silent roadritad uow 
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Lower down was written tiQuin/* Forgive me/'* ami then Iowa* 
Btill, ^^Porrfive vjp /" 

It w<ia as if that pii^nnui^ fry for forgive aess for tbe great 
wrong she knew she was doing could not be uttered loud 
enough. 

David read it. +So this wnj; wliat oil that beautiful fiitxire 
hekl for hini^this was the work left for him to da— to forget, 
to for^^ivR t}iii4 woman f 

Tlie tiickcring fliime tJjat Imd been vainly trying to keep its 
fitful hold on the rotten slit:k now h'lippd frautieally up, and 
then sinking, went out in oLirknesfl, David's head fell forward 
on his hands. , , 

I To forget ! to forgive ! And now, as the moon, sweeping np ^ 
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AboTe the dark circuit of the hills, sailed proudly out 
into the deep bine hollow of the heavens, the earth 
below grew darker. A shiver of moaning wind stirred 



the sombre night 
To forgive I Ay. 



And then another light that had 



been feebly striving to keep its dnll hold on life went 
ont in the darkness of despair. 

The lamp that bnmed before the fair white statue was 
broken and empty now. 

Still he lived ; he wonld not die. He was not so weak 
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as all th&t, he said to himself, and as to live meant to 
work, to eat and drink, and sleep and rise again to a new 
iltij, he fonnd out in dne time how hard that first allot- 
ment of his stmggle was — to forget. 

%>motimes he walked half throngh the night, coming 
home in the pale dnsk, wan and haggard and weary- 
eyed -a hopeless, heartsick man. 

Once, tnrning oyer some of his designs, striving to 
interest himself in his work once more, he came across 
the sketch he had made that bygone night, the un- 
finished "wae-wom ghaist." 

David bnrst into a bitter and derisive langh. 

" Ton were there before me, Bobert Bnms 1" he cried. 
" Yon, too, lost what was best of youth. But your Mary 
was in heaven. And mine, where is she — ^where ?" 

He pushed the papers aside. His mother, who was 
standing mutely behind him, gi<eat tears rolling down 
her cheeks, stole softly out of the room. She could not 
look on ihaL 

The result of his watching, his wandering and unrest, 
was that a low fever seiaed him and kept him to his room 
for days. Something that was like fire crept through his 
veins, and ate his weakened life — ^his spent force van- 
ished like stubble before a devouring flame. 

Still no word from Buth ; but one afternoon he fancied 
he saw a change in his mother's face. 

Something had happened — something she would not 
tell. So, at dusk, when she fancied him sleeping, 'he 
stole ati and made his way as best he could to her gate. 
A faint flush quivered over his wan face as he saw the 
lights in the windows — the busy stir in the opened 
rooms. 

All was warmth, light, bustle— the stir of happy life. 
Buth had come home. 

David staggered up the steps, and, pushing open the 
door, entered — unexpected, unbidden. 

There, in the faint warm light of the pleasant room, in 
a low chair swinging lightly back and forth, singing 
softly to herself, a fair young woman sat. Ah, well I 
she was beautiful I No wonder, now, at David's yearn- 
ing fxiiot Tall and lithe, with undnlating waist, a soft 
carmine flush on the brown, dimplbd cheeks— her rip- 
l^Iinj? bronze-brown hair piled high over the broad fore- 
lieal ; the brown eyes wide open and full of laughing 
light, brown eyelashes, curving upward in a golden 
fringe. 

This was Broicn Maiianne, the ideal and the living 
personification of David*s artist dreams. 

"Buth! Buth r he cried. 

The young girl sprang up. She stared at this gaunt 
intruder with wide, shocked eyes. 

** David r* she whispered, in an awestruck voice. 
*• David— is it you— yo«?" 

"Buth," he said, p:ently, ''you have come back to me 
at last Oh, why did you leave mo ? and you were gone 
so long, and there were no tidings of yoo. The time has 
iMen long— long. But now " 

He stopped, weakly. He had no strengtli for further 
speech. Buth stared at him with glittering eyes. 

" Oh, Heaven I" she whispered ; ** what a change 1 Tell 
me I did not do it — ^this is not my work. " 

**I could not live without you, Buth/' he said. "I 
have been very ill — I could not work, and I could only 
wait for you to come back. You came back to mo, BuUi 
— you are my Buth still ?" 

"No— no !" she cried out, terrified. " Oh, David, for- 
give me. I could not keep my promise. I was false — 
false. I could not love you well enougU to be y »ur 
wife.** 



Fire flashed from David's sunken eyes— a hectic flu^ 
burned in his thin cheeks. 

*' It was a lie, then 1" he exclaimed, while he stretched 
out a thin white hand. " All your soft words were lies — 
all your sweet smiles were false. Who was it taught you 
that ? Not those fair women that we read and talked of 
in our Summer walks. Not Laura, nor Evangeline, nor 
the bright Bosalind. They were faithful. And you — 
you ? All your words were falsehoods, all your smiles 
were deceit" 

She shrank away from him, affirighted. 

"I ask you to forgive me,*' she sobbed, brokenly. 

David stretched out sudden, entreating hands. 

" Buth— Buth I come back to me," he pleaded. " Oh, 
my darling ! let things l>e as they were before. Be my 
Buth again. Gome home to me.*' 

She fell back a step — ^then turned away. 

'' I cannot ; it is too late !" she answered. 

She paused ; quick footsteps— those of a man — ap- 
proaching along tiie hall startled this excited pair. 

Buth flushed, and then turned deathly pale. 

** Go, David,*' she whispered, rapidly — ** go ; it is my 
husband coming !" 

David stood mute a moment It seemed a.s if he might 
be turned into stone. 

'* Yonr husband I" he muttered, at last, and the words 
came thick as though his lips were numb. '* Oh, Buth, 
you belie your name 1 The Bible Buth was sweet and 
true. Your htisband here 1" 

He staggered ; with some difficulty he reached the 
door. Then he paused and threw back one last look 
at her. 

Tears were running down her cheeks, and she was 
supporting herself by the table as if she felt faint. 

** Your name was Buth,** he said. " You were my 
Buth ; but your name should be Herodias, for tou love 
to kill I** 

It seemed to the wretched girl as if a dead man ha<l 
risen up to accuse her. 

And now, how cold he felt ! His blood was ice in his 
veins. Where was he ? Was this the fair, soft Summer 
world he had left behind him when he went within- 
doors ? Was not, rather, the air full of blinding, whirl- 
ing ice ? He could not tell wliither he was going. 

** Mother !'* he sighed—** mother I" 

****** 

That night Dame Telfoner, haggard and worn and 
wild, burst into the room whore Buth was sitting with 
her husband beside her. 

Terrible and dark she stood over the pair, sitting ex- 
ultant in their bridal bloom. 

** Wretch,** she cried, "where is my son ? What have 
you done' with him ?** 

What answer ? — ^what answer to be made to that ? 

Th^ white-haired mother, frantic in her grief, thrust 
a bit of paper in the pallid &ce of the shrinking young 
wife. 

** Bead it !** she cried. " You wrote it You have 
killed him ! My boy ! my bov ! — give me back my 

boy r* 

* * * « ♦ ♦ 

In the wan, sad morning twilight they brought the son 
home to his mother — dead 1 

Was there any atonement for that, or was there any 
crime in what was wrought that David died ? He died 
young, and we have read that the gods loved such 
deaths. / ^ 

He hf,/\ a peaceful rnQi#iii^f^<^(V4tV hills, aud the 
\.s*j.^, jL-llow liguc btreamcd iii on the black earth, and 
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on the coffin - boards. And the grftss "was crisp and 
gdden — the air sweet with piny odors. 

They covered the coffin - boards with the tall, green 
mountain fern, and sang a few fitting lines above it. 

" Eternal beam of Light divine ** 
were the words they sang — that lovely old hymn of Wes- 



ley's. And Until was there, and Esther, txipporting the 
bowed mother. One conld have fancied David himself 
standing by, with a placid smile on his lips. 

So good-by, and God rest th«e, gentle soul ! There 
have been sadder deaths. At least, on yours there was 
no stain. 

Ton only suffered ! Tou did not strike ! 



GARDENS. 

Bv Walter Edgar McCann. 



Bacon wrote of g&rdens, and it is one of the best of lus 
wise and stately essays. The value of his work of this 
character is that its wisdom is for all time, and what he 
wrote can be read with pleasure still, although his direc- 
tions for the setting-out of trees and the cultivation of 
plants have, for the most part, been long since obsolete. 
There ia something pleasant and musical in his enu- 
meratirm of the oldTfashioned flowers, and, in his formal 
a(ihrioe as to how they should be displayed, it is noticea- 
ble that he dwells on their perfume mor^ than on their 
color. His large and tranquil spirit loved things on a 
grand scale. His first statement is, that a garden should 
comprise not less than thirty acres. 

A man of reflective mind requires little more to make 
him happy than books and a garden. It is to these that, 
however full of a«l venture his life may have been, he turns 
always in the end. Lord Beaconsfield spoke of how 
vividly the feeling came to him after he had laid down 
the cares of statesmanship and retired to his estate. 
Everything, he said, changes but the trees and flowers. 
His heart beat with relief and something like rapture to 
get back among his roses. The peace and loveliness of 
his oonntry seat exercised the spell of music over his 
tired sense^ 

There is, in truth, a never-ending interest in the tend- 
ing of flowers. Every rosebush has its individuality — 
the hardy and the sick and weakly. It is not necessary 
to know anything of botany— perhaps the real enjoyment 
w all the greater for ignorance in this ti^ld of erudition. 
The age is too much disposed to go into the anatomy of 
things. The most sacred passions, the tenderest emo- 
tions, we must analyze. People seem to have been really 
better before they fell into this morbid habit of dissec- 
tion — there was more simplicity and genuineness. Nowa- 
days, in a love story, we must dig down into the most 
secret motives and innermost feelings of the hero and 
heroine. No one loves unconsciously and with the frank- 
ness and impulsivei^ass of Sir Charles Grandison's time. 
Man has a natural affinity for a garden ; probably a 
remnant of Adam in him. He likes, too, his bit of earth 
for himselL The individual who first stamped his foot 
upon a spot of the soil and exclaimed^ ** This is mine f* 
was, acoofding to Bousaeaii^ the firai robber ; sinee be 
seized thai whioh» until then, had been the common 
property of all ; but it is human nature to desire such a 
resting-place. The day arrives when the wanderer is tired, 
and when be feels that he must have a shelter under his 
own vine and fig-tree. He must possess such a x^nge, in 
which he shall not be disturbed by the souotid of shallow 
foppery in the woxU outside, and from wbieh be shall 
not be expelled. 

Lately, a theory has been put forward that plants are 
among the best of sanitary agents, and those who are ail- 
ing are advised to live among and cultivate them as 
much as possible. A scientific reason is given— in a 
materialistic age people must have an explanation for 



everything— namely, that the frwoet or pungent odors are 
grateful to the lungs and fatal to tbe bacilli which are 
supposed to be the cause of modern diseases. Floriiits 
who take ordinary care of themselves are said to live 
longer and enjoy better healtii than other persons, and 
the statistics of longevity are reported to exhibit some 
marvelous results in this respect. 

There is, noUiing unlikely in such a theory, and it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to give the invalid better 
advice than to concern himself with the affiurs of a 
garden. . It should be as far as possible his own — ^that is 
to say, ho should have a direct personal interest in the 
welfare of the sweet and lovely growths about him. The 
plants which have been placed in the ground by his own 
hands he will watch with a different solicitude frv>ai that 
with which he would regard the work of a deputy. Any 
one who has ever set out so simple a thing as a rose- 
bush must have realized how the affections insensibly be- 
come entwined among its leaves. Hie birth of every bud 
is an event in the world of creation. It is not surprising 
that some, like Byron with his Newstead oak, planting a 
tree, have watche4 its course with a superstitious anxiety 
and have fancied a correspondence between its career 
year by year-— its flourishings and fadings, its sickness 
and its health — and their own. His oak outlived him 
and still stands, as memorial trees generally do. There 
is an oak planted by Gilbert White in 1730, now about 
»xty feet high and in good health. In Arundel Park 
there are two oaks planted by the Queen and the Prince 
Consort in December, 1846, and both are flourishing, al- 
though the Prince himself is gone ; so that there ia not 
much in the superstition. 

A man*s gurdeu may be likened to his kingdom, and 
there is, therefore, no one so poor who may not be a 
monarch in his own right, although his possessions com- 
prise not as much as an acre. No monarch has lovelier 
or more submissive subjects. They are always striving 
to please and paying tribute to him with their sweetest 
incense* Where are there courtiers with greater splendor 
and Tariety of attire ? To whatever point his eye may 
turn it is fed with a thousand tints and hues which no 
earthly art can mock or follow. There are the beautiful 
and haughty ladies and the graceful knights of his court, 
and his btave men-at-arms, the trees. 

And, like the larger kingdoms of 'the world, eiery 
garden has its annals and its incidents. There are 
momentoQS days, when the birds begin to come back 
and build their nests. "Mr. IjowsII, in his ^larming way, 
has described the endless delight be fonnd in this sort of 
study and observation. His heart always gave a leap to 
see the robin, "whose return," he says, **is commonly 
announced by the newspapers, like that of eminent or 
notorious people to a watering-place, as the first authen- 
tic notification of Spring." And such his appearance in 
the orchard and garden undoubtedly is. There is, I 
admit, a spice of Tulgarity in him, and his song is rather 
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of tliB Bloomfield sort, too %rgely ballasted with pro^, 
HiiS etbicH are of the Poor Kiehard rcUooI, and the main 
chance which calls forth all Ids energy is altogether of 



forfeited that auperioritr which belongs to the childreD 
of natare. He keeps a strict eve oa one's fruit, an-l 
knows to a shade of purplo when your grapeii havi 
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tho belly. Ho never has those fine interfala of hiuacy 
into whieh his cousins, tho catbird and the mavis, are 
apt to falL With whatever faults, he has not wholly 



cooked enough in the sun. The riSBtua ate jiibt gocxl 
solo singers, but their chldigt^^m Ihey htdl th^ i^tuni of 
light aed warmth to the world, ia unrivaled. ^ 
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The poet, however, confesses that he was almost 
equally fond of the catbird, which is more shy. If one 
might be allowed, in a rambling discourse like the pre- 
sent, to express a preference, I should say that the cat- 
bird has always been my favorite of all the garden tribe. 
In his shyness there is something of the fascinating 
coquetry and artfulness of a pretty woman. I remem- 
ber one who came two Summers in succession and made 
his home in a qaaint and disorderly garden that I knew. 
The fbrst season everything went well with him, and he 
incorporated himself as a member of the household. He 
did not mind the children or dogs, and in course of time, 
although in the beginning a little distrustful, grew to 
feel a sort of contempt for the family kitten. At sunset 
he would often perch on the bough of a cherry-tree, 
immediately over puss*s favorite spot for napping, and 
<vhistle, glancing down now and then with a careless 
scrutiny and the charming disdain of a spoiled beauty. 
He had grown, or affected to have grown, altogether 
fearless. The next Summer, remembering his pleasant 
i^joum, he came again, and for a month or two all went 
«s agreeably with him as before. But, meanwhile, the 
children and the kitten had grown considerably. Puss 
had taken to burglary and still darker crimes— and my 
catbird, probably by some unpleasant obeervation, be- 
came aware of the iact — and the children had become 
mischievous. Life was no longer the careless and merry 
holiday it had been with my feathered acquaintance. 
Whenever visible he had a hurried and anxious manner, 
and when he sang near home it was at long intervals and 
under restraint, and with a vigilant eye about him. I 
was suddenly called back to town. On the morning I 
left, while the train was standing a few minutes, I heard 
a commotion in the tree — the voice of my catbird in dis- 
tress. He was fluttering hither and thither — scolding 
and appealing violently. The children had climbed 
a*nong the branches and discovered his nest. At this 
point of acute suspense the romance of that little garden 
for me ended, for the train now glided on again, and I 
never knew whether anything fortunate interposed or 
whether the catbird*s home was broken up, and his 
lares and penates, like Lord Byron's, were shattered upon 
his hearth. 

Plants may be valuable sanitary agents, as the scientist 
to whom we have alluded avers ; but those who have re- 
gained health from gardening, it seems more likely, did 
80 because of the charm of the occupation. There is the 
beneficial exercise of digging and delving — the work of 
the trowel and the hoe and the tiny scissors. And mind 
finds occupation as well as the body. There is the 
pleasant anticipation and suspense. The little popula- 
tion about one has all the vicissitudes and uncertainties of 
beings in the world of human life. The young trees and 
bushes are set out and the flower-seeds are planted, but 
no one can say, in Banquo's phrase, "which grain will 
grow and which will not." Some come up in vigor and 
beauty, and some do not appear at alL And of those 
which have entered upon existence, some, perhaps those 
which promised best, like children, die in infancy ; and 
some, which were sickly and stunted in youth, reach the 
fairest maturity. And yet when the seeds went into the 
ground all looked alike, and not the most expert horti- 
culturist could have told the difference. The horoscope 
of a flower is as impenetrable a mystery as that of a man, 
and the astrology of the garden is but guesswork and 
empiricism. The most vigorous plant will often droop 
without any apparent reason, and there is grave anxiety, 
and science is called in. We give tonics and coddle the 
sufferer, and place supports about him. Perhaps mys- 



terious insects are found eating away the roots. There 
is too much or too little moisture. There are inscrutable 
troubles, and the loved one pines and dies. It is as- 
tonishing how trees will often be seized with a baffling 
malady — generally some favorite fruit-tree, noted for the 
superiority of its product. I remember a fine pear-tree 
which, after bearing luxuriantly year after year, and 
providing, every Bummer, a lavish banquet of the most 
delicious pears, suddenly began to languish. The fruit 
started forth with its usual i^orious promise, but before 
maturity was smitten with the mysterious stain of in- 
ternal decay, and dropped o£ The surgeon was called 
in, and examined the bnuiohes and the roots and the 
ground, and made inmuoiui and talked wisely. He gave 
remedies and direotioiis in abundance, but nothing 
availed. The tree lived on, and was as hardy in appear- 
anoe as ever, and in all outward seeming was in perfect 
health as could be wished ; but the fruit continued to be 
abortive, and it certainly was provoking, rwnemberin^ 
those luscious pears in the past, to see them now drop 
off, blighted, before their lime. 

The constant life in the open air which gardening re- 
quires is obviously one of the reasons why the oecupi;- 
tion is deemed, and must be, healthful, although there 
may be virtue, too, in the ozone of the plants. There 
is nothing new iu the idea of good or ill contained in 
the emanations of flowers. Who does not remember 
Hawthorne's story of ** Bappacini's Danghter " and the 
garden of poisons ? From his flower^) and herbs the 
sinister Dr. Giacomo Bappacini distilled his medicines, 
potent as a charm. A baleful garden was this, with 
"its dark pool, into which the water from the fountain 
subsided, and around which grew the mysterious plants 
with their gigantic leaves and gorgeous flowers. Some 
were placed in urns, rich with old carving, and others in 
common garden-pots ; some crept, serpent-like, along the 
ground or climl>ed on high, using whatever means of 
ascent was offered them. One plant had wreathed its^ 
round the statue of Vertumnus, which was thus vailed 
and shrouded in a drapery of hanging foliage, so happily 
arranged that it might have served a sculptor for a 
study." The lovely Beatrice, daughter of the malevo- 
lent old doctor, had inhaled the perfume of this hellish 
garden until her breath became, like them, poisonous. 
What a striking and artistic touch is that where the 
stray butterfly comes over the wall, having wandered 
from the city, and, drawn to Beatrice, flutters about her 
head and grows faint and falls at her feet, it^ bright 
wings shivered—blighted by the' exhalations from her 
beautiful lips ! 

Bacon, to return to him, was oviJeutlv a practical 
gardener after the stiff and artificial manner of his time. 
His essay on the subject is one of the longest in his col- 
lection, and is curious as displaying the ideas which then 
prevailed. H% speaks in a strain which shows that the 
employment of digging and planting was one of those 
nearest his heart At the time he wrote he had passed 
through trouble, and had learned from bitter experience 
the hoUowness of human ambition. Many great spirits, 
sore with disappointments, have turned to this homely 
and serene occupation, in the pursuit of which, with ifs 
tranquil labor, its gentle uncertainties, its pleasant anti- 
cipations, and even its disappointments, there is possible 
an absorption which drives away disagreeable memories 
and graver cares. 

Bacon writes of a garden, as of other things, like a 
man used to princes and courts, always on a grand scfile. 
He reminds us that it was Gk>d Almighty who first 
planted a garden, and says that it is the purest of human 
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. l.'asiin^ u 1 1 t.je greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
•nan. la tlio rjjal ordering of gardens, the spirit in 
wliioh lio conceived Lis enterprises, lie would have a 
gardes for cvc?7 month in the year, and he gives ns a 
prodigal catal )gne of what should be planted. In his 
liowers ho would pav most court to those which do best 
perfume the air, and he, therefore, gives preference to 
the violet, especially the white double violet, the which, 
above all others, yields the sweetest jsmell in the air, over 
the roses, "which are fast of their odors." Those which 
perfume the air the most delightfully, not passed by as 
the rest, but being trodden upon and crushed, are the 
bnmei, wild thyme and water-mints, and accordingly he 
recommends his readers to set whole alleys of them, ** to 
have the pleasure when you walk or tread.** 

Bacon, after his splendid and prince -like fashion, 
would have a garden not less than thirty acres in ex- 
tent, and he describes, at leng h, how he would lay this 
out, in three parts : a green in the entrance, a heath or 
desert in the going forth, and the main garden in the 
midst, besfdes alleys on both sides. Some of his notions 
are strange and fantastic, but he was not without taste 
in the smaller details, since, he says : **I, for my part, do 
not like images cut out in juniper or other garden stuff ; 
they are for children.*' This wretched piece of ill-judg- 
ment prevailed, not only in his own day, but centuries 
later was carried to an extreme. He would even have 
statues, which, although they maybe added for state and 
magnificence, add nothing to the true pleasure of a 
garden. His whole description is quaint and interest- 
ing, and shows the scope and stateliaess of his mind. 

The literature of gardens would fill a vast library. 
The ancients have written freely of them. The Greeks 
and Romans were people who lived much in the open 
air, and the latter seem to have had true relish for 
Adam's occupation, although their ideas of landscape 
were stiff and formal. The modem poets sing with evi- 
dent enjoyment of the tranquil pleasures of cultivat- 
ing flowers and plants. Cowley's poem on the subject, 
dedicated to J. Evelyn, Esq., is one of his best. 

Says honest Cowley, writing with impatience and dis- 
gnst from "the inn of a hired house and garden among 
weeds and rubbis!i *: 

"When God did maa to His own likoiHJSs make, 
A3 much as clay, though of tho purest kind, 
By tho Great Putter s art roflnd, 
Could tho divino improssion tuko, 
IIo thought it fit to place him, whero 
A kind of heaven did app^^ar, 
As fur as earth could such a llkonons boar: 
That man no happiness might want, 
Which earth to her first master could afford, 
Ho did a garden for him plant 
By the quick hand of His omnipotent word. 
As the chief help and joy of human life, 
ne gave him the first gift; first, even before a wife. 

"For God, the Universal Architect, 
T had been as easy to erect 
A Louvre or Escurial, or a tower 
That might with heaven communication hold, 
Ab Babel vainly thought to do of old : 
He wanted not the skill or power; 
In the world's fabric those were Fhown, 
And the materials were aft His own. 
But well He knew what place would best agree 
With innooence and with felicity: 
And we elsewhere still seek for them in vain ; 
If any part of either yet remain. 
If any part of either we expect, 
This may our Judgment in the search direct; 
Gk)d the first garden made, and the first city. Cain." 

The works which have been written upon practical 



gardening would form at least one-half of the library of 
which I have spoken ; but the art is not to be acquired 
from books. No one ever learned to be a fisherman 
from Izaak Walton's g^arrulous volume, although so man j 
thousand anglers have thumbed it. Every man has ideas 
of his own, and, in truth, in carrying them out lies the 
fascination of the employment. There is a charm even 
in the failures. Perhaps none other is more fascinat- 
ing, as is shown by the undiminished ardor with which, 
in spite of frequent disappointments, it is pursued. In 
this, as in many other things, the garden is an emblem 
of life. We continue to labor in the constant hope of 
good fortune in the future, although the same dream 
has been so often shattered. 

The changes in landscape gardening since the art was 
first pursued are singular, and shows how long mankind 
takes to learn. When pleasure-grounds were first laid 
out everything was formal and geometric The trees and 
plants were teimmed into grotesque shapes, and the park 
filled with temples, monuments, statues, fountains and 
other acoessories, so that the whole had the air of tho 
stage. Nothing could have been more tasteless, and yet 
down to the days of Pope, and, indeed, as late as those 
of George lY., this was the vogue. In such gardens it 
was fit that the seenes ot the dreary eclogues of the anti- 
quated English poets should be laid. The theory now 
is just the reverse — ^the more natural the garden the love- 
lier. All that suggests art is scrupulously excluded. 
Natural scenery is studied, the effects of light and shado, 
the disposition of ground surfaces, trees, grass, roads 
and water. The negligence and wildness of the natural 
landscape is sought for. In the famous Gardens of Ver- 
sailles the artificial style was followed, and the effect was 
extremely monotonous and irksome. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon, shown in our illus- 
tration, were among the wonders of the ancient world. 
The stories of their origin are various ; but Queen 
Somiramis is said by most authorities to have con- 
structed them. They are described as having formed a 
square, with an area of nearly four acres, but rising in 
terraces constructed with stone pillars. The summit was 
elevated three hundred feet above the base, the whole 
looking, at a distance, like a pyramidal wooded hill. At 
the summit there was a large reservoir, filled with water 
from the Euphrates, for the pui-pose of irrigation and the 
supply of the many fountains. Throughout the terraces 
were distributed fountains and banqueting-rooms, and 
there were gi'oves and avenues of trees and parterres of 
flowers, and from these elevations the view of the city 
ind neighborhood was extensive and magnificent. 

Of all gardens, however, one's own is the most beauti- 
tul and the best. **I like my garden better than any 
other garden," says Alexander Smith, "because it is 
mine. And ownership in snch a matter implies a great 
deal. I am the creator of every blossom, of every odor 
^hat comes and goes in the wind. These plsmts and 
trees have their seasons of illness and their sudden 
deaths. These are the tragedies of tlie garden, and they 
-shadow forth other tragedies nearer us. In everything 
we find a kind of dim mirror of ourselves." 



A RoYAii Hangman. — It is not generally known that 
Henry VIIL hanged no fewer than 72,000 thieves, rob- 
bers, and vagabonds, and that *'good Queen Bess," 
doubtless affected by her royal father's ferocious ex- 
ample, was. in the latter part of her reijm, responsible 
for the slaughter of three or four bundled criminals 
yearly. 
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LINN^US, AND UPSALA 
UNIVERSITY. 

By Sarah K.Bolton. 

It was on the 24th of July that we left Stockholm, the 
Venice of the North, built on her nine islands, for the 
famous university town of Upsala. The ride, of about 
two hours* by rail, lay along fine fields of wheat, blue 
with oom-fiowers, and past comfortable - looking red 
farmhouses and barns. 

The town, of 13,000 pe^^ple, is quaint and quiet, yet 
most interesting to a stranger. We wander over the 
grand old Gothic Cathedral, begun 600 years ago. Here 
is the silver-gilt sarcophagus 
of King Eric IX., who died 
in 1160, and of John IIL 
Here, also, that of Gustavus 
Yasa, the deliverer of Sweden, 
on a high marble pedestal 
supported by pillars, his 
three wives on either side. 
The walls of the chapel where 
he lies are covered with fres- 
coes, depicting scenes in that 
wonderful life ; the rags of 
the miner, and the sumptu- 
ousness of the throne. 

But especially are we in- 
terested in a plain slab, un- 
derneath which sleeps the 
man who, more than any 
other, h£ks immortalized Up- 
sala University, and helped to 
make Sweden an intellectual 
and student - loving country. 
Near by is the monument, 
of dark porphyry, with the 



plain, shaven face in bronze, wreathed with 
laurel, and the words, ** Carolo a Linn^ Bo- 
tanicamm Principi Amici et Discipuli, 1778." 
Then we turn our steps to the University, 
the pride and hope of Sweden. Here 1,500 
gather, not in dormitories — which were tried 
fifty years ago and discarded— but scattered 
in various homes, as in the German tiniver- 
sities. Women are educated here on equal 
terms with men, and we are assured by the 
professors that, though admitted only a few 
years ago, their presence is most helpful, and 
the plan has proved entirely successful. No 
duels are allowed, these having been abol- 
ished by stringent laws 200 years ago ; a 
thing Germany should long since have done, 
and thus ended this brutal custom. 

Here is the Astronomical Observatory, the 
Chemical Laboratory, Anatomy Building, 
Academic Department, and handsome Li- 
brary with 200,000 volumes and over 7,000 
manuscripts. Here we look at the cele- 
brated " Codex Argenteus/' a translation of 
the four Gospels by Bishop Ulphilos, dating 
from the second half of the fourth century, 
;* written on 188 leaves of parchment — gold 

and silver letters on a reddish ground ; and 
the MSS. by Tegn^r of Frithiof Saga. 

Now we visit the Botanic Garden which 
Idnnseus so loved and developed, and go 
over the two-and-a-half-story stuccoed house, 
cream - colored, where the great naturalist lived and 
entertained princes. Under these dark poplars, enor- 
mous in size, he taught the pupils who came from all 
the world to hear him. The dark, closed blinds are as 
he left them, for Sweden would not change one thing 
about the precious home. Too little in our own country 
do we treasure the homes of those who have shed honor 
upon the nation. 

The history of Idnnseus is, indeed, a romance. Few 
have had such great struggles with poverty ; few have 
come off such conquerors. /Few lives have given to the 
world such lessons of cheerfulness, of perseverance, and 
of untiring industry. He was bom. May, 1707, at Ba- 
shult, in the South of Sweden, the son of a poor minister. 
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OLD U»ITEB8ITT, UFSiJiA, FOUNDED BY OUSTATUS I. 

and tbe eldest of five children. The father had obtained 
his education bj the hardest, and, while he had only 
poverty to offer his family, he gave them what money 
could not buy, tender affection, and the inspiring in- 
fluence of a cultivated mind that loved Nature and 
studied her closely. His mother, a woman of sense, 
pimdence and good judgment, was his idol. He wrote 
of her in later years : '*She possessed all the virtues of 
her sex, devoting the utmost attention to impressing 
on my mind the love of virtue, both in precept and 
example." 

If more mothers talked plainly with their sons about 
•* virtue, devoting their utmost attention to it," we should 
have thousands more pure lives, like that of the great 
Linnteus, than we have to-day. 

From a child he was fond of his father's garden, and 
gathered from the fields all kinds of wild flowers. He 
says of himself in his autobiography : *' He was scarcely 
four years old when he accompanied his father at a feast 
at Mokler, and in the evening, it being a very pleasant 
season of the year, the guests seated themselves on some 
flowery turf, listening to the 
pastor, who made various 
remarks on the names and 
properties of the plants, 
showing them the roots of 
the Buccisa, tormentilla, or- 
chides, etc. The child paid 
the most uninterrupted at- 
tention to all he saw and 
heard, and from that hour 
never ceased harassing his 
father about the name, quali- 
ties and nature of every i^lant 
he met with ; indeed, he very 
often ach^d more than his 
father was able to answer, 
but, like other children, he 
used immediately to forget 
what he had learned, and 
especially the names of plants. 
Hence the father was some- 
times put out of humor, and 
refused to answer him unless 
he would promise to remem- 



ber what was told him. Nor 
had this harshness any bad 
effect, for he afterward re- 
tained with ease whatever he 
heard." 

When he was eight a piece 
of ground w'as assigned him, 
which was called '* GarFs 
Gardeiv" Here he gathered 
plants and flowers, and in- 
troduced so many rare weeds 
that his Either had great 
trouble in eradicating them. 
So interested did Carl be- 
come that he had nests of 
wild bees and wasps, not 
agreeable playthings usually. 
But the play days with 
weeds and wasps came to an 
end, for the bright boy must 
go to school. His first teacher 
was '' a passionate and mor- 
ose man, better calculated for 
extinguishing a youth's talents 
than for impioving them," and the next '* pursued the 
same methods, preferring stripes and punishments to en- 
couragements and admonitions." There was little time 
now for the precious study of flowers. At seventeen he 
must go to a gymnasium or high school, where he would 
be taught classics and made ready for the ministry, like 
his father. He had no fondness for the languages, 
neither for theology nor metaphysics ; but, having ob* 
tained two books on botany, he read them day and 
night, committing them to memory. The teachers and 
scholars called him ''the little botanist." 

What was his father's chagrin, when he came to the 
school to visit him, to hear that Carl was quite unflt for 
the -ministry, but would probably make a good tailor or 
shoemaker ! Poor as he was, he kept his boy at school 
for about tw€|jlve years. Now, wellnigh disheartened, he 
stopped, on his way home, to confer with his family 
physieian. Dr. Bothmann. That good man suggested that 
the boy might like medicine, and accomplish great 
things in natural history. He offered to take him into 
his own home, and give him lessons in physiology, 
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wliich kind i^ropuhcvl tlio ia..ier accef)ted, though "vsiti 
littlo faith. The doctor ahio taught him botany, and 
Carl grew happy under the new reyhne. 

The next year he was sent to the University of Lunr'^ 
with the following not very creditable certificate from 
the head master of the Gymnasium: ** Youth at school 
may be compared to shrubs in a garden, which will 
sometimes, though rarely, elude all the care of the 
gardener ; but if transplanted into a diflferent soil may 
become fruitful trees. With this view, therefore, and no 
other, the bearer is sent to the University, where it is 
possible that he may meet with a climate propitious to 
his progress. " Through a friend entrance wafl obtuned 
without showing the obnoxious certificate. 

Carl .took lodgings at the house of Dr. Stoboens, phy- 
sician to the King, who gave him aooess to his mineialB, 
shells and dried plants. Delighted at this, the joath at 
once began to make a collection of his own, and glue 
them on paper. He longed to gain access to Dr. 
8toboens*s library, but how should it be accomplished ? 
Finally a young German student, to whom he taught 
physiology, snrreptitiously gained the books needed, 
and young Linnaeus spent nearly the whole nights in 
reading. The doctor's aged mother did not understand 
why their lodger kept his light burning into the small 
hours, and besought her son to investigate. He did so, 
and found the crestfallen Carl reading his own library 
books. He forgave the student, took him to his own 
table and treated him as a son. 

Advised by Dr. Rothmann to go to Upsala Tor better 
medical opportunities, he proceeded thither, and here 
began his bitterest poverty. His father could give him 
only forty dollars. As he was unknown, and without in- 
fluence, ha could obtain no private pupils. Starvation 
actually stared him in the face. He says "he was 
obliged to trust to chance for a meal, and in the article 
of dress was reduced to such shifts that he was obliged, 
when his shoes required mending, to patch them "with 
folded paper, instead of sending tiiem to the cobbler." 
Often himgry and half clothed, there seamed nothing 
l)efore the poor Swedish lad but obscurity and early 
death. 

One day, in Autumn, as he was examining some plants 
in the Academical Garden, a venerable clergyman, Dr. 
Olaf Celsius, saw him, and asked him where he came 
from, how long he had been at the college, and what he 
knew about plants. He, too, was interested in botany, 
and was preparing a work on the plants mentioned in 
the Bible. Perhaps something in OarFs face or manner 
touched the minister's heart, for he asked him to go 
home with him, and soon offered him board in his own 
house, and gave him access to his valnable library. 

Tbe tide of struggle was beginning to torn. Some 
pupils were obtained, and a little money flowed into the 
empty pockets. At twenty-two, by a close examination 
of the stamens aed pistils of flowers, he decided upon a 
new metkod of arrangement by the sexes of plants, 
which, in after years, became the basis of his great fame. 
This procured him the appointment of Assistant Lecturer 
to Dr. Budbeek in the Botanical Garden, where, but a 
year before, he had asked to be the gardener ! 

He still had little money, bat, what was equally useful, 
some leisure time. He began his great works, which 
were not completed for seven years, **Bibliotheca 
BotAuica," "Classes Plantarum," "Critics Botanica," 
and "Genera Plan tarum," "letting," as he said, "not a 
minute pass unoccupied during his residence at Upsala. " 

Scarcely hnd he begun this valuable work when the 
envy of one of the professors became as hard to bear as 



liU previous poverty, and, through friends, he obuunv,.. 
an appointment to study the natural history of Lapland. 
It was a hazardous expedition for a young man of twenty- 
five. Now he climbi J steep rocks, " which," he says, 
"broke loose from a spot which my late guide had just 
passed, and fell exactly where I had been, with such force 
that it struck fire as it went." Once, when floating down 
a river, the raft parted in the middle, and he narrowly 
escaped drowning. "All my food," he says, "in those 
fatiguing eq^cursions, consisted, for the most part, of fish 
and reindeer's milk. Bread, salt, and what is found 
everywhere else, did but seldom recreate my palate." 
He traveled nearly 4,000 miles, mostly on foot, often 
through bogs and marshes, with the water to his knees, 
yet always cheerful, always enthusiastic. On presenting 
his report 'to the University, on his return home, they 
gave him about fifty dollars for his traveling expenses 
for five months ! 

A single incidMit shows the tender heart of the jonng 
explorer. Very few birds were visible except tbe ptar- 
migan. He says : "The little Alpine variety of ihe 
ptarmigan was now accompanied by its young. I caught 
one of these, upon which the hen ran so close to me 
that I could easily have taken her also. She kept con- 
tiuually jumping round and round me, but I thought it 
a pity to deprive the tender brood of their mother ; 
neither would my compassion for the mother allow me 
long to detain her offspring, which I returned to her in 
safety." Tenderness to animals seems to be a striking 
characteristio of great men and women. 

During the journey, he found a modest little flower in 
the great northern forests, almost hidden in the moss, 
and this he named after himself, Linncea borealis, think- 
ing it was so like him, expanding in obscurity. He 
chose for his motto, "Tantus amor florum," so great is 
the love of flowers. 

On his return to Ui>sala ho began courses of private 
lectures in medicine, but so bitter was the envy of the 
before-mentioned professor, that the Archbishop was pre- 
vailed upon to prohibit private lectures. Thus deprived 
of a livelihood, Linneeus turned his attention to mineral- 
ogy, visiting the Swedish mines. The Governor of Dale- 
carlia was so pleased with him that he engaged him to 
investigate the productions of his country. Here he fell 
in love with the daughter of John Moroeus, a well-to-do 
physician. 

Sara Elizabeth reciprocated the affections of the young 
man, who was told by the father that he must wait three 
years for a final answer ; for, in truth, LinnsBus's financial 
prospects were not bright. The University of Upsala 
did not want him, and there seemed to be no hope of 
writing or publishing his books on botany. But a man 
usually achieves little who does not fight his way at 
every step. Now, indeed, for love's sake he must make 
his mark. 

After saving about seventy-five dollars he decided to 
go to Germany and take his doctor's degree, but first he 
moat visit his home, out of which his beloved mother 
had gone at forty-flve. "Alas ! alas my mother 1" was all 
be eoold say, as the tears fell fast upon her grave. She 
had witnessed kis poverty and his heroism ; she was not 
to witness his great renown. 

At Hamburg he spent a month, receiving civilities 
^m many scientific men. He showed his good sense 
in feeling in no wisd humiliated because he was poor, a 
valuable lesson for poor young men and women to learn. 
At Ley den good fortune came to him. Dr. Gronovins 
was so pleased with the manuscript of liis "Systems 
Naturno " that he requested to publish it at his own er 
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peose. By liia ad vice Carl waited upon tUe celohrated 
physician, Boerliaave, and after eight days gained ad- 
mittance. So famous was this man, that when the 
Emperor of China sent a letter to ''Boerhaave, the 
famous physician in Europe," it easily reached him. 
He advised a rich banker, Mr. Clifford, .to have LinnsBUs 
describe his magnificent collection of plants, and to send 
him to England and elsewh'ere to collect specimens for 
him. This was indeed a blessing. ** Here," he says, ** I 
lived like a prince, and had one of the finest gardens of 
the world under my inspection." A society in Amster- 
dam advanced the plates for his "Flora Lapponica," and 
fame seemed really to be coming at last. 

In his visit to England, Sir Hans Sloan e, who founded 
the British Museum, looked upon him coldly because he 
had suggested a dififerent system i^i natural history from 
his own ! At Oxford Dilleuius said to friends, sai-cas- 
tically : ''See, this is the young man who confounds all 
botany !" liimseus felt hurt, and when about to take 
his departure from the city, asked the scientist why he 
had treated him thus. After the young student had ex- 
plained his work, Dilleuius became his warm friend, aod 
pressed bim to stay, and even to share Lis salary with 
him. Iinn»us was greatly pleased with London, and 
when he saw the golden purse in its green leaves, ML 
on his kaees before it. 

On his return to Oermany he went to the deathbed of 
Boerhaare, whose parting words wiece : " I have lived 
out mj time and done what I eoidd. May God preserve 
thee, hfmk whom the worid expects madi move ! Fare- 
well, my dear Linnaeus !" 

He now hastened to the idol of his heart in Sweden, 
and what was his amazement to find that the friend to 
whom he had intrusted the correspondenoe had been 
trying to win Sara Elizabeth for himself! However, 
matters were amicably adjusted, and the long- waiting 
lover became engaged. 

He repaired at once to Stockholm to begin the practice 
of medicine, still keeping as near Upsala University 
as possible. And here troubles began anew. He says : 
"Being unknown to everybody, people were unwilling 
to trust their lives in my hands. Nay, they even hesi- 
tated to trust me with their dogs ! Abroad, I had been 
honored in every place as Princeps Botanicarum ; but in 
my own country I was looked upon as u Klim, newly 
arrived from the subterranean regions ! No one cared 
how many rieepless nights and toilsome hours I passed. 
Had I not been in love I would certainly have left 
Sweden and gone abroad." 

After a time a fortunate cure effected by him brought 
him speedj popularity. "No invalid could now re- 
cover without my asrastaaee. I was busy from four in 
the ttoraing tffl late in the evening ; mx were my ni^ts 
left undistarbed." He was soon chosen a member of the 
Upsala Academj, and at Hie request of the King, through 
his t«tor, OamtA Tessm, ^ave public leotnzes on botany 
and mineralogy. 

And now the nsmg botanist desired that he might 
claim his bride. They were accordingly married June 
26th, 1739, when Linnaeus was thirty-two. Dr. Moroeus 
had waited long enough to see that his daughter was 
making no mistake. Life now flowed on smoothly. If 
the "little wife," as he called her, governed him with no 
very gentle sway, in after years he always regarded her 
as "one of the choicest gifts bestowed upon him." 

His medical practice brought him plenty of money, 
but he wrote to a friend : "Once I had plants and no 
money ; now what is money good for without plants ?" 
Soon the desire of his heart was granted, and he was 



muiio Pro lessor of Botany at Upsala University, together 
with the superinten<ling of the Botanical Garden. 

Now he says : "I render thanks to the Almighty, who 
has ordered my lot so that I live at this day ; and live, 
too, happier than the King of Persia. I think myself 
thus blessed, because in this academic garden I am 
princii)al. This is my Bhodus, or, rather, my Elysium ; 
here I enjoy the sx^oils of the East and the West, and, if I 
mistake not, that which far excels in beauty the garments 
of the Babylonians and the porcelain pf China. " 

His fame grew rapidly. He published, in 1745, his 
** Flora Suecica," and a year later his ** Fauna Suecica," 
a description of Swedish plants and animals. His 
lectures soon, from their enthusiasm and eloquence, 
brought listeners from all paiis of Europe. The Um« 
versity grew from 500 to 1,500, young men oominf^ eren 
from America to hear the great botanist. During the 
Summer he made excursions twice a week, often at thn 
head of M) students, and when some rare plant was ihn- 
covered, tiie news was announced to the others by horn 
or trumpet His scholars, imbued with his spirit, wetit 
over the world in scientific investigation. Some died 
in the Arabian deserts ; some in the swamps of Africa. 
From foreign students he would take no fee, as he de- 
sired to show them how he loved his work. Once he 
said to a Qerman student : '*Tell me, candidly, are you 
ri<^ and oan you afford it ? li you can, then give the 
money to my wife ; but, if you be poor, so help me 
Keaven, I will not take a single farthing from jou T 

Most of the scieatifie soeseties oi Europe made him a 
member after his great works were published. The Im- 
perial Academy called him ** Dioscorides Sscundus"; a 
gold medal was struck in his honor in 1746, and the 
King made him Dean of the College of Physicians. He 
published two valuable medical books, and received 
the honor of the Polar Star, never before conferred for 
literary merit. He was made a noble, and took for his 
motto, "Famam extendere factus," adorning his crest 
with the little flower which he discovered in his poverty. 
He was made Eector of the University, holding the posi- 
tion for several years. How different from the time 
when he could obtain only a chance meal, and covered 
up the holes in his torn shoes ! 

He bought two estates, living at one of them — Ham- 
merby — for fifteen years. In 1774, when he was sixty- 
seven, he suffered an attack of apoplexy in the Botanical 
Grarden, and, two years later, another stroke made him a 
paralytic. When he could no longer walk,, he used to be 
carried to his museum, and look long and earnestly at 
his treasures, gathered from every clime. His memory 
so failed him that he mixed the Gkeek and Latin letters, 
and forgot even his own name. On the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1778, death came in his sleep. 

The University went into mourning, the King made a 
public address, and the whole nation regarded it as an 
irreparable loss. His museum and library were sold, 
after a tine, by the wife, to Sir James K Smith, the 
founder of the Linnsean Society, of London, where these 
treasures are now to be seen, and most of the 180 works 
whieh he published during forty- five years. The strug- 
gling boy ti-uly astonished the worid with his knowledge. 

Of his six children, the oldest soon became Professor 
of Botany, to assist, and then succeed, his father, but he 
lacked the parent's just and honorable love of fame. The 
eldest daughter inherited much of his ability, first dis 
covering at night the luminous property of the nastur^ 
tium-flowers. Sara Elizabeth survived her noble hus- 
band many years, and now lies bes£de rhim i& the 
Cathedral '^' '^^ ^ _ 
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Social Afl^onies— Artists AlMrays Modest. 




SOCIAL AGONIES. 

BROWN (THE BMINBNT AND WTTTY LAWTBB.) TfOULD BE THE MOST DEUaRTFUL OOMPANT IN THE WOBLD, BUT FOB A HABIT 
HE HAS, WHEN HE HOLDS FOBTH, OF UNOONSCIOUSLT BUILDINQ- THE MOST ELABOBATE AND TOP-HEATT BTBUCTUBBB 
WITH HIS HOSTESS'S BEST WINEOLAB8EB AND DEGANTBB8. 










ARTISTS ALWAYS MODEST. 

Fair Stranger (airily)— " Anything special in the Academy this year? What are the best thinob on the linx?^ 
** Our Artist" (vaguely)—** Mine are huno. I don't know about the other fellows!" 
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His BANNER OVER ME. 

Bt Fannie Atxab Mathews (Authok of '^Dilbttante Dats") anp N. C. HisriNQfiC 
" He brought me to the banqueting house, and his banner over me was Loye."— Solomon's Song n. 4. 




„OLONEL SUBELLE has 

pu.t me on the sofa^ 

and slipped down on 

one knee before me ; 

his head is on a leyel 

with mine and bis 

face very dose* If I 

conld only touch it I 

I shrink far back, 

and pnt both hands 

before my own face. 

•« No, no ; not a 

drop — get me soma 

water, please.'* 

There is an ioe-pitoher on the table, 

and be hnrries to ponr me a glassful, 

and holds it to my lips while I drink, 

as if I were a baby. 

*f There ! are yon better ?" 

* * Ob, I am quite well — only — only 

it was so close and hot in there, and I 

wanted to get away. Leave me here, 

please," I say, hurriedly, "and go 

back, won't you ? Aunt May will be 

so frightened about me 1" 

•• Why do you send mo away 7** he 
asks, with a softened, eager tone that 
thrills down through all my neryes to 
my very heart's core. Nannie, let me 
fitay this once — I won't speak to you or touch you, my 
darling, only let me be here, in the same room with you 
— it can't hurt you — it isn't so hateful to have me near 
yon that you can't bear it, is it, Nannie ?" 

•* No, no— I mean^I want to be alone," I cry, trembling 
with all the newborn, frightened longing that is driving 
me to his arms^the sweet agony that used to thirob 
through brain and pulses at a whisper pleading like this 
•on a J— -please go, Colonel Snrelle I" and I shrink back, 
eore afraid of myself ; he sees only the fear of him^ and 
^e obeys me. 

He leayes the room ; and then there is silence between 
the four walls, and I am alone, with the music that calls 
and yearns and entreats me in Challis Auburn's oiii:n Toice. 
it rings through and through my- brain, though I bury 
my face deep in the pillows, and stop my ears— that wild, 
eoft^ trance-like voice, that a little while ago I would haye 
followed down any earthly path, although the steps took 
iiold on hell ; the yoice that only tortures me now, whis- 
pering of a thousand longings and shames and fears and 
shrinking horrors — and I am driven this way and that as 
1 listen to its call, and tempest-tossed on the storm of 
49ounds. 

CHAPTER XV. 
" Could we be 80 now ? 
Not if all beneath heayen*s pall 
Layi^ead, bnt I and then, 
Oonldwe be so now?" — Dante GabrielBosaeUu 



Softened by distance, the applause of the indulgent 
mudience reaches me again — enthusiastic, but moderated 
TOI..ZXII. Na 6.-28. 



PART n.- CHAPTER XIV. 

(ContinttecL) 

this time. Mr. Challis Auburn is allowed to withdraw, 
and the professional singer — the tenor-r-the "Ltalian,** 
whose name Mrs. Hogencamp neyer could remember,** 
is heralded by the first notes of the accompaniment from 
Dr. Welles's practiced fingera I hear the well-known 
strains of the '*Spirito Qentil," and lift up my head to 
listen for a minute ; but my soul is not attuned to har- 
monies to-night, and the silyery tenor only frets me. 
Instinctiyely I leaye my sofa, and pass by another door 
out of the library in search of a retreat still further away. 
I know the geography of the Hogencamp house, as, in* 
deed, most people do who have once crossed its hospita- 
ble door-stone ; so I stray down a little marble-flagged 
passage, with a sofa and two or three tall bronzes sparsely 
furnishing it, and find myself at the entrance to the con* 
seryatory, a tolerably roomy one, and most layishly 
stocked. There are some colored lamps swung from the 
roof, and set among the tiers of flowers like huge jewels ; 
there are banks of flaming geraniums, tall shafts of lilies, 
cool as moonlight, and many-colored roses hanging their 
sweet heayy heado, and fiery cactus-blossoms thickly stud* 
ding their stubborn leafage ; a great palmetto-tree shoots 
up ti^l, bnd graceful, in the yery middle, and all round ita 
trunk rise tiers and tiers of tropical ferns, and broad, 
shining leayes splashed and streaked with silytr. It is hot 
enough here, and the flowers' breath clogs the senses with 
OToi^owering isweetness, but I don't care for heat or hea^ 
perfume ; I gather my yelyet train up oyer my arm, and 
pick my way down the narrow path between the tie^ of 
bloom, to hide myself behind the palmetto-trea There 
is an ugly little bit of artificial rock -work here, with 
water trickling over it into a basin, and two or three la^ 
gold-fish doling in their cold, slippery world. I sit down 
on the edge of the rock, and dabble my fingers in the 
water to wake them up, and pull « long fern-frond and 
play with it idly, dipping that in the water too, and brush* 
ing it, all wet and cool and dripping, across my face. The 
music away in the house is hushed ; I hear faintly a stir 
of people, and yoices rising noisily — it must be the inter- 
mission, I think, and the audience is taking a breathing 
space in the halla I wonder if Theo will go back. to the | 
library to find me 1 I wiafa^— I wish he were here now 1 — . 
sitting on this bit of rock, playing with the gold^firiiee, 
too, or taking my hot head between his hands and draw- 
ing it back to lie on his arm, and oalling me '^darling.'* 
I wonder what I should say if he came ! 

I start up straight and listen^ for I hear a rnsde <rf silic 
in the little square hall; and the ring of a woman's sharp, 
small heel, beside another firmer footstep ; also I hear a 
murmur of yoices — the woman's Voice yery low and eager — 
and then, as the steps pause : 

*« Will you oome in here ?" 

It is Theo 1 There they stand, just in the doorway, the 
ferns and the big begonia leayes between us. I could see 
them if I leaned forward or back ; but I do not need sight 
to tell me who she is, that answers so softly, I know the 
yoice so well : 

*'0h, no I I can't endure that perfo^d of the flowers. ' 
Colonel " Digitized by VnL 

" Well ?" he says, gently, after a minute's waiting. 
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** What most yon tbiok of me,** I hewr. yerj loftly, " lor 
Itlliog yoa all khia ? I am so impalaiTe." 

BraTO, Delia I A ojnioal Liogh oomaa ap to my lipa ; I 
bile it back, oatohing my breatli at my hnsband anawera, 
not oynioally, only kindly: 

** i with your telling me ooald help the matter oTer so 
litUe r 

** Mamma ia ao peon liar," Deile goea on. in her ailyery 
Toioe; **it*a so impossible for me to appeal to her, and 
than I am ao dependent on sympathy. I have kept all 
this straggle secret from erery one, nntil it really has 
preyed upon my health, and no one has ever gaessed — 
until you aaked me," she says, with a tender little qniyer 
ia her tones. Do I listen for the reat f Ay, ahamefal aa 
it may be, Ido^l eannoi stand np there aod f^oe those 
twob and pass out before their eyes — before Delle's cruel, 
triumphant face, aa she leans in my place, on my hus- 
band'a arm. Hash 1 What ia ahe saying, ever ao softly ? 

*' And you tell me — ^you do adTise me at least not to be 
led into any step that seems hateful to me ?" 

**ldo tell you that yoa had better out yonr own throat, 
and his, too, than consent to marry any man for any rea- 
aon abort of one, I tell you, there's no hell hereafter 
Uke the hell that thia world can be to two people who 
marry as — as you wonld marry that old man 1" 

How still it is when he has stopped speaking 1 The hot 
place haa grown cold— or /am cold, for I shiTcr— shirer, 
and the falling water seems to drop on my heart and freeze 
it over, unto death ! 

** I i^oul J never dream of httppiness,** whiapers Adele, 
with one faint sigb. *<Don*t you know, colonel, how 
leokless one feels who lives on and on in pure despair of 
anything better or brighter in life? It doean*t matter 
▼ery much what becomea of me." 

Her voice faltera. I think ahe is crying. There is a 
rustle, and a quick movement, ami an eager, "Don't — 
for Gk>d's sake don't do that, Adele I" and a broken sound 
of mhispering. 

**0h, I would have — have — dM, sooner than let you 
know " 

Lei him know wliat ? 
• •••••• 

•* Adele," he saya, hoarsely, «*for the pity of God tell 
me I'm miataken 1 Oall me a fool— a brate— only say that 

Pve misunderstood *' 

I fling my head down on the rough, cold rocks, and 
strain my fingers in my ears. I can bear no more, O God 1 
let them be aacred from me, whatever worda he aays I 

- There I lie, behind the green, rustling leaves, under the 
Southern palm*tree, and oount the minutea as long, long 
agea of burning hell— atirring neither hand nor foot, only 
waiting — waiting for them to be gone, the man and the 

, woman, that I may rise up, too, and go— whither ? Out 
into a world forsaken and forgotten of God — washed 
empty of all hope for evermore— a world wherein all men 
are ghosts, and women, pitiless devils, and all truth a shift- 
ing quicksand, and love a lie hurled up from the bottom- 
less pit, from the father of lies and ahames ; ont into tbe 
world to find Oballis Aubum and say to him : '* Take me, 
for the chain is broken in two— take me, for my marriage 
waa only a game we played at once, and he is tired, and / 
am broken-hearted." 

It ia all still 1 I lift up my head, and let fall my hands 
Iteavily. There is no more rostling of soft silk, or mur- 

.-mur of broken voices — only the drip, drip of the cold, 
fine drops in their shallow basin. The gold-fishes lie 
poised with soft- waving fins, and the broken fern-leaf floats 
on the water above them ; tbe sleepy flowers nod at me, 
And the broad green fans spread stiffly over my bead— it 



ia all exactly as it wa<, and /am jaat the aame, am I not f 
I have only heard two people talking, that ia all ;~ nothing 
ia really different ; for had not I lost him an hour ago, evea 
as I have loat him now ? I have been robbed, and now I 
know it, and I muat bear it, as other women have bom» 
thia thing. I say it over to myself twice, half aloud t 
" He lovea Adele 1— Theo lovea Adele Asheton 1"— trying 
to nnderstand all that it meana. I have thought of it be* 
fore, yon know, bat it never seemed quite aa it doea now — 
a gigantic, fixed, immutable law of life, against iriiioh £ 
may fling my strength and bruise my heart in vain, oc 
lie down and die, hopeless of ever shaking it one hair'a- 
breadth. 

Somebody comes rapidly down the passage, pauses aa if 
to look around, and ateps into the conaervatory. I neiiLc-r 
move a finger nor ntter a sound ; I sit on the ledge of rook- 
work, with my hands laid in my lap, and look straight o:i 
beiore me with blank, oalm eyesi Jim De Foreal bur-(e 
in sight round the cone of South American fern% and aee- 
ing me, stops short 

*' Nannie — Mrf. Surelle ! yon here alone ? Fve beea 

looking everywUere for you, and ** He cbecka himself 

awkwardly. I make no attempt to rise, but gaie up la 
hia face, unmoved. 

" You could not have looked very far. Do you wanfc 
me?" 

*'Do I? — well," he says, with a short, confused laugh, 
" searching high and low for a peraon, argues that one h .s 
a desire to see them, at least, doesn't it ?" 

"Well— you have found me." 

'* How long have yon been here ?" he asks, puzzldU 
and not knowing, apparently, exactly what to aay to m^t. 

'* I— don't — know; two or three milliona of agea, I 
ahould tbink — five minutes, perhaps; long enough to 
want to get away. Take me somewhere else 1" 

I rise and give him my hand. As he puts it on hia 
arm, I look round the green, pretty place and laugh — 
look through the arched doorway, flanked with climbing 
vines and trailing, blossoming creepers, and shudder aa il 
with deathly cold. 

" Did anybody send you to look for me ?" 

** No," says Jim, staring, and rather nettled. *' I oame 
of my own accord 1" 

"Will you be good enough not to mention where you 
found me, if any one should be idle enough to ask ?" 

*' Gertainly I won't 1" he answers, eagerly. We are ia 
the little halL I bear the music swelling, oh, ao sweet 1 
away in the great crowded rooma, 

"Do you want to go back to that hot place? Mas 
Aabeton nearly fainted with tbe heat after you went ont, 
and Colonel Surelle-^" 

" Revived her, I hope ? Take me as far as the door» 
I wonder if you could find a chair for me in tbe 
hall?" 

" If there's such a piece of furniture above ground,'^ 
says Jim, readily, rushing into tbe library. He brings oat 
a great easy-chair, wheels it dose to a door that o{)€iis 
oot of the parlors, near the atage, and placing me iu it» 
takes his post behind, leaning over tbe tall, carved bock in 
very protective faahion. I pass my eye slowly orer the 
sea of heada beyond the open door ; away— far away by a 
window, quite at tbe end of tbe long room, I see Colouel 
Surelle leaning, with his arms folded, and looking down 
^-qaite alone. 

"Whom do you see?" asks Jim, sharply. ** What 
makes yoa shiver ao ?" 

"I suppose I am cold." 

"Gold I— in this Topbetl I thought," says Mr. De 
Forest, irrelevantly, but with a certain angry empbai^^ 
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*' I ibooghl I ahoald find that iafernal poppy Anbara 
followiog you just now. I wish to HeAven he had been 
Imried ten faek nndergroond before he erer oame beok 
here agaizi T 

Thai is what Tbeo said onoe, ian'l it ? How UtUe he 
Bmai eare now 1 ae little as /oare for anything that any* 
body may do or say alter this erening. 

**I don't know why yon should be speolally interested 
in Mr. Anbnrn's burial" 

''Don't yon know f Because I hate him.** 

'*Yon hate so many men/' I say, with a weary little 
shrug of my ehoalders. 

**1 nerer hated but two," he says, sullenly ; *' ffou know 
that as well as I do— the man yon married and this man ; 
hot whaterer I may have said or thought of Theo Sorelle 
— and Gk>d knows I never had any particular reason to 
oheriah his name— neither I nor his worst enemy ever 
aoonsed him of being a scoundrel, or doing a mean thing, or 
disgracing himself by any sort of pettiness — ^he's a gentle- 
man, if he is an infernally disagreeable one I but this 
A' I bum— " 

••Mr. De Forest ?'• 

•• Well T* says Jim, stopping shorty and tugging fiercely 
at his whiskers. 

•* Won't you step up into the dressing-room and, find 
my opera cloak ?*' 

•You're not cold, surely ?" he asks, reluctantly. 

••I am." 

Jim looks at me very discontentedly for a minute, and 
thm turns and stalks away in pursuit of the wrap. I lean 
back and sway the big soft fan dreamily before my eyes, 
knowing exactly how near another pair of eyes are com- 
ing — ^how Ohailis Auburn, pushing through th9 crowd, is 
coming straight toward me. In another minute he is close 
by my chair. 

•• Nannie 1 I have been looking for you. this hour, ma 
reine^tor Heaven's sake tell me why yon left the room f 
have you been ill ?" he says, eagerly, bendiug orer me. 
'* Your cheeks are feverish, dearest !" ^ 

••Are they ? how odd 1 Why, I am shivering with cold. 
IVe just sent another man to look for my cloak I I 
only got up because I was tired of sitting still in that 
crowd." 

•• I have not been able to speak to any of your friends ; 
in fact, I have only just stepped in among the audience. I 
. have finished my duties for the evening, and may be seen 
BOW," he says, smiling. 

•*I thought you were to play twice ?" 

•• So it was arranged at first ; if you look at the pro- 
gramme, you will see that instead of the second moroeaut 
they have sandwiched in an elocutionist Bfrs. Hogen- 
camp lamented the impossibility of crowding him into the 
fnrogramme as it stood — ^he is an aspiring young amateur, 
it seems — so I at once withdrew the aria of Mozart, very 
g^ indeed to have the chance." 

••Oh!" 

•' You have not praised the first selection, ma petite,** 
he says, taking my fan and swaying it softly before my 
face. 

•• Ohopin's • Polonaise '? I didn't hear one note 1" 

Before he can express either surprise or disgust, Mr. 
De Forest walks up, bearing my pink satin doak, with its 
awansdown lining, upon his arm, and with the scowl of a 
mnrderer confronts Ohailis, curUy and sternly bows, and 
turns to me. 

*' Here is your wrap, Mrs. Surelle— the only one /can 
find, or the waiting- maid either, belouging to you I" 

•*Dear me 1 how sorry I am to have troubled yon ! Mr. 
Auburn has discovered that I have a high fever — thanks, 



ever so many times, but I won't put the cloak on. I'm so 
ashamed of myself to be so troublesome !" 

I smile seraphically up at Jim, who bites his lips and 
appears to suppress the expression of his feelingi. 

••Not at all," he says, grimly, and stands his ground. 
After a pause : ••! suppose I had better Uke this thing 
beck again r 

••If yon wiahe BO kind V* I reply, confidentially. 

He goes; and as thoogh he had not interrupted ns 
at all with his presence, Ohailis leans over my chair 
again. 

••Nsnnie, has anything happened, that has hurt you, 
Mre dmef You ace net yourself to-night" 

I raise my ^yelid^, and swiftly catch the fire of two blue 
eyes from away across the room. Ayl Theo is watching 
me— watching u$/ 

"I am— but 'mygey is a troublesome self, don't you 
know ?" I say, smiling, slowly turning mj head to look 
up at hiuL ••It needa a great deal of humoring and coax- 
ing, and always having its own way. I'm tired of all 
this afiair, and bored to death with the noise and the 
people!" 

•*I wonder," he says, tenderly, ''if there isn't a quiet 
oomer wbflM. neither of them can reach you? Won't 
you come away from this crowd, Nannie^ inta a cooler 
pUce with me?" 

I rise careleasly, and let him lead me away— will he g > 
into the library, I wonder ? Yes, straight aoroas the hall ; 
on the very sofa where Theo pUced me^ he draws me down 
beside him, and I let his hand fold mine and hia eyes 
burn through the dim light on my passive, weary face— 
they cannot hurt me now, for the nerves of pain are 
deadened in me. 

Well 1 it is a tedious, miserable tale— how ahamefuUy I 
try to fling myself away, with my broken heart, and my 
aoul loathing, shrinking, abhorring— and Ohailis Auburn, 
for this one hour at least, believes that my future lies in 
the hollow of his hand. I know it^ aa he pours out psa- 
sionate words, such as I never heard him speak before ; 
as he tells me over again the long story of his devotipn, 
his patience, hia perfect' fidelity to ••a spiritual marriage" 
—pshaw 1 how it sickens me to-night !— and his faith that 
some day there will be another life for us to live, when 
my bonds are broken, and I have •• asserted the inde- 
pendence of my selfhood," and have come to him as to the 
one man on earth whom Gh>d designed for my guide and 
protector. I hear all this, and I hear, too, the old story 
hinted at again of the other man's unworthiness ; the 
vague rumors, and more than rnmors, of dissipation and 
recklessness and riotous living— as if I cared for it all 1 
As if— once holding his passionate heart as I held it in 
the old timea dead and gone — ^I should grieve over any 
.shortcomings, or chide at any failing^, or ahed one tear of 
reproach for all the shames that all the world could lay at 
his door 1 

So all the rest of that long evening I sit there with 
him, and hear the music outside, and the voices filling up 
its pauses, and know what some of them, at lea^t, are say- 
ing of Nannie Surelle. I fancy how Aunt May is worry- 
ing and wondering, and dear little innooent Lottie looking 
piteously around after me, while Adele sits with the new 
light in her face, smiling, and Theo forgets, at her side, 
that just across the hall his four-months' married wife is 
tearing her good name and his family pride to pieces with 
the very hand that wears his wedding-ring. •• The deuced 
gossip of society " will be busy enough with both to-mor- 
row, Oolonel Surelle I 

•*Is that the lost piece)j^d^he programme?"! ask. 
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langaidlj* as a sparse shower of applause signifies the 
%vithdrawal of the last ** amaohare," and a vast sorapiug 
ef chairs and a great stir and rosUing drowns the feeble 
flioker of pnblio seutimeoi '*How glad I am? This 
.sort of thing is certainly an immense bdrie 1*'' 

I lean on Mr. Auburn's arm as I step forth to rejoin my 
party. Aunt May, nervous and ill at ease, as I expected ; 
Mrs. Asheton, sarcastic on my "indisposition *'; Lottie and 
Kate, rather frightened, apparently, like good girls, at' my 
eool deftance.of the proprieties ; Adele — what ails Adele ? 
Pink and white mask her face too effectually for a.ny of 
nature's ebb' and flow of coloring to be seeo ; but she 
e.nnot hide' the unconscious contraction of certain mus- 
cles, or the hard, paiofnl stare of the sonl through its 
open windows, her shining, dark eyes. I catch a single 
look from those eyes — an unyailed, undisguised bit of 
£)elle Asheton's beiurt shot therefrom ; and if I hare ever, 
during the last nine months, been stupid enough to qnes- 
tion the kind and degree of regard in which she holds me, I 
doubt 110 more from this time. She would pile the fagots 
round my knees at the stake, and hold the match with an 
unflinching hand to the pile, I think — she would tenderly 
^ire me drihk, if I lay upon the rack, and minister eagerly 
to my f aUing strength, lest one whit of the torture should 
be shortened or abated by nature's lapse into unconscious- 
cess. Give you the power, Adele — lay the knife, a meta- 
phorical stetel, retnember» within your reach — and down 
would go Nannie Surelle — *' dearest Nan '' whom you have 
loved 80 like a sbter, and whose "sad story " you have 
^*held sacred for so long." Weill I have done jovial 
suppose, the cmelest wrong one can do one's sister 
woman ; but surely to-night, Delle — ^to*night of all others 
— its bitterness may be wiped out in your victory 1 

It used to be Challis Auburn's pride to assert that 
among all men and women, wheresoever he might be 
thrown, he struck the keynote, as it were, of their rela- 
tions together. There was a good deal of truth in the 
asumf^tion ; I used to notice often how deftly and cleverly 
he placed intruders at the precise degree of distanca most 
agreeable to himself, or how suavely, and by what imper- 
ceptible steps, he won the closest approach to the most 
inaccessible people, and drew warmth from the coldest, 
concession from the most stubborn, and smooth acquies- 
cence and harmony from natures the most violently an- 
tagonistic to his own. So I had wondered how his deft 
bonds would work with Theo Surelle — I guessed in part, 
and it was quickly determined. I never saw the man — I 
scarcely believe in the existence of the woman — who could 
insinuate themselves one inch further into his tolerance 
and fellowship than he chose them to come — who could 
push one hair's-breadth wider open the door that he held 
ajar to the solitudes of his nature. He might not have 
the power to win — I 'believe he would have scorned to use; 
had he possessed it ; but the strength to repel was most 
superbly manifest in the very atmosphere of the man, 
and Challis Auburn's half-feminine tact and subtle mag- 
netism just touched him and fell off powerless. I saw it 
so clearly that night 1 the cool, resolute scorn on the one 
side, and the chafed consciousness of disadvantage on the 
other — all manifested in the interchange of ceremonious 
greetings, as we stood in a knot at the end of the half- 
emptied parlors, loitering there for a minute or two. 

"Nannie, will you lend yourself to a shopping exoar- 
(ion to-morrow afternoon ?" asked Aunt May, on our way 
home. 

**Not to-morrow, auntie — can't you put it off ? I should 
be dejighted to go, Jif it's with you ; but I've promised to 
Title with Mr. Auburn to-morrow afternoon. I haven't had 
Hotspur out in a month.*' 



Poor Aunt May 1 how miserable, she looks, as I catch a 
fleeting glimpse of her face in the shifting lights ! 

*' I'm sorry, dear," is all blie says ; and a solemn silence 
falls thereupon on all three of us. 

' We iroll on our way down Madison Avenue, and leave 
Aunt May at the old house ; I look up at the windows that 
used to be mine, and that iare all dark and comfortless 
now, and wonder if I shall ever lay my head there again, 
and if 

No, it will never be '* home" to me, come what may ; 
my one home was in one man's arms, and they will never 
unclasp to take me— never, never, never again. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
" If you break your toy yourself, dear, 
DonH you cry for it all the same ? 
I don't think it is such a comfort, 
One has only one's self to blame ! 

'They say, too, that tears are. quite useless 

To nndo, amend or restore ; " ,. 

When I think Tiow useless, niy darling, 

My tears only fall the more !" —Addaide Pi-octor, 

Delle Ashbton's face haunts me. All night long, as 
I toss and turn, it stares between the hangings of my bed» 
ghastly, with its rouge, drawn deep with cruel lines of 
hatred and unrest, and something wildly akin to despair. 
Why did it look so strangely on me ? why should the 
woman who had just listened even to the broken hints of 
hi% love, wear that miserable livery of defeat and torment ? 
What distpce can chill her— what chances can hurt, or 
sorrow touch, when once the wide^ warm mantle of Theo*a 
tenderness has folded invisibly round about her, and CTen 
over the great gulf betweeb them his eyes can look their 
sweetness, and his hand stretch out its protection ? What 
would I care^t^pugh he were in the uttermost heights 
of heaven, and I down in the darkest shadows of ibis 
miserable earth, ^p that I knew he loved me ? I woold be 
content, I thmk, never to see his faftse again — never to hear 
him speak, pf touch the edge of his garment, or feel his 
shadow fall across me^ if only I might feel the old fixed- 
ness and safejt^^of his love upholding my weakness— only 
know that the old dead passion beat in his pulses yet. It 
i$ dead—I know — I know 1 Delle Asheton may have won 
his fondness and stolen his tenderness away from me ; the 
ghost of a love that / knew quick and living may wear 
for her the very colors and semblance of life, but it is' a 
ghost still— not the passionate, splendid, supreme thing 
once born in the burning August weather, nursed to fieree, 
full-grown glory of manhood in an hour, laid at tky 
feet like a suppliant, and ruling my soul wif^ the might 
of a strong god ! I have lost it— but at least it is dead 
and gone, and you, who dream of such a power, shall 
never know the sweet, mad rapture of its reality 1 

And I have loved him after all !— loved him through all, 
my one hero, my "king among cowards of men "! In my 
jealousy, the crowning point of love's supremacy, I wake 
to the knowledge of my own heart Gk>d help me, that 
the wisdom comes too late 1 

Then a mad longing comes over me to break away from 
all this— to tear myself from Theo Surelle's side, and fling 
myself out into the world as many another woman has 
done — many a one cowardly and weak as L How long I 
have lived this shameful lie ! eaten his bread, and borno 
his name, and slept nnder his roof ; and men and women 
have called me his wife, while he and I knew that no 
stranger away at the ends of the earth deserved less at his 
hands than this same Nannie Surelle, or had so little 
claim to the place she shamefully filled ! And now — when 
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the| loTe i0 slaia that mide me queen there ODOe ; tball 
1 take from pride and toleranoe what its large bonn^ naed 
to laWah f liye on here at hia aide and aee areraion creep* 
ing oold between na, and watch tbe fetters galling on hia 
ton], and know tbat **no hell hereafter" oonld erer be ao 
crnel and riiarp aa thia bondage la to him. face to face with 
the corpae of a mnrdered love ? know— God pitj me I— 
that thoQgh I lay down at hia feet and ponred my hearts* 
pfi^aion oat in fuller meaanre than woman cTcr gave or 
man reoeiTcd, it woold be only cold pity that atooped to 
answer me f— tbat the arma atretohed out to lift me to my 
loat place again wonld be gentle from c(^d, joyleaa dnty, 
not warm with tbe thrill of an old, fierce rapture f I can- 
not /—But 

** One thing I can, and one love cannot-^e !** 

there is that cold refnge waiting for yon always, Nannie 
Belamayne, whom he kisaed once in lover'a faahioni 
alwaya that narrow bed laid ready, whereon no sleepers 
toaa and tnm, and no heads ache with thinking, and from 
which no hot, tearfnl eyes stare wide, while the lips moan 
oni, *' Wonld God that it were morning!" 'I mast leave 
him ; I know that now ; but life need nerer be deaolate 
without him when thia weak, amall hand can push the 
graye-doora open, and shut tbem softly on that 

— << lasting deep : 
A qniet resting from all jealonqr.** 

I am not afraid of tbat, I think— only of living and 
knowing tbat he and Delle 

Sball I know ihat in my grave f O Gk>d 1 I would rive 
the green sods to break ont into air and sunabine again — 
force my way through the eternal spaces, groping in the 
dark or drenched and blinded in tbe lights up from the 
wailinga of the under world, or down through the ranks of 
angelfl, till I found myself a moaning ghost at his aide 
a^aiD, stretching oold arma acrosa the breaat where another 
woman'a head was laid. And there would be no rufoge 
then — death wonld be behind me, among the things of 
the old sweet human faabion— no more hope, no more 
cbaoge, no more stretching toward a fixed and longed-for 
goal«>notbing but wide, blank, limitleas, sboreleas space ; 
cycles of eternity, through which the spirit must go fiut- 
tering in circles of fathomless darkness— a sea without a 
shore ; a world with no horizon — a life without the hope 
of dying — wearineas witbont the promise of reat 1 

Tbe gray light stole through the windowa ; the little 
ehinka in the shutters turned tbe lines of gold where the 
aun smote tbem. I beard a atir in the next room, and a 
footatep — I ahall wake up aome morning and listen for tbat 
in vain l^and I atretohed out my arma toward tbe sound 
in passionate rejoicing for my life in the world where 
?t« was — for any loneliness, any desolation, any apace 
and diatance between us, except the distances of eternity I 

I had forgotten Oballis Auburn, you see ; but his face 
floated up before me with the morning annshine in my 
room, and I remembered that I riionld aee him to-day. I 
knew how he would come, too— full of laat night's confi- 
dence—and though I burned and writhed in tbe ahame 
of it^ I remembered every minute of those honrs in the 
dim room alone with him, every creeping touch of his 
hand on mine, tbe nearness of his lips to my cheek, the 
lew-toned, passionate whispers, and all tbe entreaty that 
they carried. I knew I sboald hear it all again — and I 
knew one thing more ; that I would see him, and listen to 
him, and go with Lim to-day, though every step of the 
way led over white-hot plowshares. 

Oolonel Sarelle was gone before I left my room, and 
ptbreakfasted alone. Tbe morning was half gone with the 
and of my meal, for I loitered as long as I could over the 



coffee and truit, und then wearied throngh the hoars m 
some fasbion until tbe hour appointed for my ride. U 
wonld do BCadame good, Annette aaid. BCadame was so 
pale I tired with the concert last night, perhaps f— and wbm 
brought my babit, and amoothed down the folda, and laeed 
the trim little boots, and admired me — all but those triste, 
white cheeks. But the exercise and tbe air wonld aoon 
bring back their own ravishing color. I had fkith in the 
efficacy of that rouge, or I half thought I ahonld hare tried 
a grosser application joat then I 

Mr. Aubnm, in irreproaohable riding-drsss, with a knot 
of violets in his buttonhole, called for me at three o*elock, 
and I met him defiantly cooL ** Hia beOe Nannie, was sbs 
recovered from the weariness of laat night f* No, his 
Nannie waa tired of everything— men, women, the world 
and herself— it was all one immense, atupid mistake. 
Oballis looked tenderly compassionate ; he never ohided, 
but was pitying and anperiof to auch fretfnlnesses, and 
now he merely inainuated gentlr tbat my morbid mood 
wonld disappear under the influence of Hotspur's brisk 
trot, and the sweet medicine of fresh air. So we deaoended, 
and I mounted tbe fiery nameaake of the Percy, whose 
long rest in the stablea had charged him full of skittish 
tricka and friaky spirits, and wbo gave me plenty to do 
with my hands, when the groom waa dismissed and we 
started off up the avenue. Oballis ia disposed to be do- 
monstrative---in his own faahion, that ia to say— but I give 
eyes and ears and, apparently, undivided attention, to Hoi- 
apur'a caperings, and thank Heaven for every start and 
fiurry that sets his four feet dancing. I ride well, and look 
well on horseback, and I know it ; the red blood oomes 
back to my cheeks now, and I sit firm and straight in tha 
aaddle under hia admiring eyes— eyes that have a new 
light in them to>day ; I should be afraid of it, like OaBsar, 
"if my name were liable to fear." 

As we pass the Hogenoamps* house, Oballis glances up 
at the windows. 

"I wonder how many of the people in thoae pariors 
last night will have cause to remember this year'a 
Eaaterl" 

** Why f— what do you mean f * I ask, flashing. 

" Have you never thought that every night is a starting- 
point to somebody ? a milestone, where aome one atops to 
say good-by to an old phase of experience or welcome a 
new — an anniveraary to be kept for ever in this life and 
remembered in the next f Do yon remember tbat Eonnet 
of Bossetti's called 'Incluaiveness '?'* 

**No. I hate Bossetti 1" I say, rapidly, to stop the 
quotation on his lips. He seems not to notice me, but 
goes on dreamily : 

*' Last night was such a starting-point to me; I wonder 
to how many more I I have half guessed that it was the 
first step into a new existence for more than oTte." 

** Don't be so mystical and mysterious T I remark^ 
petalantly. 

**To be plain, then, I saw last nighty Nannie, oertahi 
sig^s of a new understanding between two people wbose 
lives cannot but affect ours. You know'* — turning to 
look keenly at me — ** that I mean Miss Asheton and — 
your husband ?" 

'* Since you tell me so,'* I answer, with a short, harsh 
laugh ; but my hand ia not so steady on Hotspur'a rein, 
and be sees it 

'* Nannie, my dearest, you cannot have been blind ; yon 
must have known that no man with Oolonel Surelle's na- 
ture, and with hia lifelong habits of unbridled aelf-indnlg- 
ence and unlimited despotism, could have given you up as 
he has done, unless hia love had utterly died out f Yoo 
have seen him with Miss Asheton " _ 
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I turn upon him with kindliog eyes, and my whip oomee 
•tinging down on the Percy's sbonlden 

*' Don't talk to me about Theo Snrelle I'* I say, breath- 
lessly, as the horse dashes forward under the sharp lash. 
Onr eyes meet for a second, and I know he is silenced — I 
know, too, that for the first time he guesses dimly at what 
Theo koM been to me, and what he U; it is that sudden 
leTelation, I fancy, which pales erea his pale faoe^ and 
Biakes that ugly glint of the deril in his soft gray eyes. 
And then we sweep on in a swift, breezy canter, against 
the wind that drinks the words from our lips — both silent, 
till the horses' hoofs beat the smooth floor of the Mall, 
between the turf borders and dark winding shrubbery. 

** I wonder if we shall meet many of our friends ?" I 
am the first to spenk, in cool, commonplace tones, as we 
d«eken our pace a little. 

*'lt if the very day of the season to tempt CTcry one 
abroad," he answers, constrainedly, I glance round at 
him, and see that his face is still Tcry white, and strangely 
diatarbed— but it clears itself quickly, and he makes haste 
to add a word or two about April skies, and the film of 
green that is beginning to show itself on some of the 
warmest slopes. '* Shall we turn off there ?" pointing to 
a si}.nboard some distance on, that marks a diverging 
path for equestrians. 

** Not yet — I Want to keep on the carriage road a while 
and see the people." 

*' It ia impossible to couTerse here," he says, sharply. 

*' Well ! I'm tired of oouTersation ; erery thing seems to 

have been said that one need care to listen to," I reply, 

^nically. '* / haTe nothing new, and I would rather 

eon template my fellow-beings for a time." 

"You are bitter upon my powers of pleasing 1" 
*' Not more so than upon my own ; seriously, I told you 
that I was tired of the world, and everything in it, did I 
not ? The sounds of your voice and mine are necessarily 
included in the catalogue of existing things." 

I gaze straight on before me, and Ohallis vouchsafes 
DO anawer. My fellow-beings crowd the broad, sunny 
Mall, in barouches, in buggies, in generous family coaches, 
in confidential coup^ and lofty dog-carts, on horseback 
and on foot I let Hotspur lag a little^ staring dreamily 
through the press at the sea of strange, shifting faces — the 
almost groteeque show of humanity that surges all one 
way. How many, or how few, eyes are there that look 
into mine and know me? — how many are there who will 
turn and whisper to some one, as we pass, that Theo Su- 
relic's wife— that fast pretty woman who flirts with the 
foreign man — ^has rid* ten by? People who "know all 
about" Colonel Surelle and his marriage; who "have 
never met her, but have heard a great deal of her"— and 
all of it bad. How many are there in the carriages rolling 
by who will say in a month or two how they always "fore- 
saw it"— "always knew how it would be" — and " what a 
release it is for Colonel Surelle, since she had the decency 
to leave him openly at last t" Well 1 it will be a week's 
wonder, I suppose, among the "set"; food for specula- 
tion in parlors and club rooms for a little while— a flavor- 
ing to the courses at twenty or thirty women's lunch par- 
ties, and an apt bit of gossip to be whispered between the 
nets at a matinee— and then ? Then— forgetf nlness flowing 
over your lost name — Nannie Delamayne ; a breatU in two 
or three people's prayers, a ghost by one or two bedsides — 
and the place that knew you shall know you no more 
for ever. 

What is Challis Auburn doing ? He has turned in his 
aaddie half a second and looked behind ; I wake up out 
of my dream, and see him thrust his hand in his breast, 
4Uid draw out something white, and a handkerchief flashes 



in the sun, blown by the unlooked-for breeae right acroaa 
Hotspur's eyes. 

It is all as swift as the glimmer of heat-lightning dart- 
ing in and out of a Summer dond— a lasy, rocking motiou 
one second, aa the quiet horse paces with dainty footstppa, 
and the next, a toss, a ahock, a great rearing column flung 
back on me, and dewn I go under the trampling hoofs. 
Thero is no more sunshine, no crowd, no Challis Auburn — 
bhMkneas overshot with fiery sparks, and a breath of i^ 
cold curdling the blood around my heart— that is all I 
know. 

For the first time in my life I have been thrown. Aa 
consciousness comes slowly and sickeningly back to me, I 
know that I am lying in the dusty road, with my head on. 
a man's knee, and my hair trailing over his arm ; that a, 
crowd of people are round us, and carriages have stopped,, 
and there is a dissy noise and confusion of voices all raised 
together, and one voice, close to me, that cleaves through 
all the rest, straight to my brain with its strange signifi- 
cance ; it deais the mist from my senses, and I open my 
eyes wide, and wink the darkness away from their lashea, 
and I see— unless I am dreaming—my husband's face, and 
know that it is his arm, not Challis's, which supports me ; 
but how he came there is still a dim, perplexing pnzzla 

" Let me suggest that when you try such experiments 
again in a lady'a company," he is saying, very fast and 
low, and with the bitterest, most incisive soom that surely 
ever a man stood under — "you will at least take somH 
measures to secure her safety. It was no part of your 
programme to risk Mrs. Surelle's life, I imagine ? At all 
events, I beg to assume the charge of it, and spare her 
any further restdts from your incompetency." 

"You insult me I" Challis gasps out, fiercely. 

" Demand your own redress when you choose," is the 
other man's quick, careless answer. Before another word 
can pass, a female.voice screams from a barouche hard by : 

"Put her right in here. Lord bless you, don't st.>p 
to quarrel 1 Lift her right in, coloneL Get up and make 
a place for her, Qusta— on the back seat here 1** 

"Ask her if she's hurt ?" wails a second voice. " Oh, 
dear, is she hurt, Mr. Auburn ? I ehaU faint, I'm sure I" 

" Stand back 1" says Theo, sternly, gathering me up in 
his arms. I catch one glimpse of Challis Anbnm, white 
and savage, standing there by his horse's sidd, and I hide 
my face in the broad breast that is my shield just now«> 
close to the heart whose deep, quick throbs I can count 
against my own. I am half sick with a sudden, sharp 
pain, a apasm of the keenest agony, as Theo lifts me, and 
the passionate, bitter scream that forces its way drives all 
the blood from his face. I see it pale as he bends over mo, 

"For God's sake tell me where you are hurt?" he 
whispers, fiercely. 

" My foot I Oh take me away from here 1" I sob out, 
my fingers clinching over his sleeve, as I try not to cry. 
What cotiid be more dreadful than all this ?— the disgrace* . 
ful accident, the crowd, staring, gaping, whispering at us I . 
— the Hogencamps to pick me up ! I wish I were dead I 
I wish Hotspur's hoofs had struck me down there before 
I ever opened my eyes again 1 

"Put her right on the back seat 1" cries Mrs. Hogen- 
camp "There, lay back and don't try to move^ dear.. 
Put her feet up here between me and Gusta, colonel 1 
Lor', you ain't crowdin' us one bit, and there's room for 
the colonel, too, if Mr. Auburn or somebody '11 take care 
of the horse— horrible, caperin' thing !" 

" If you'll allow your footman to lead him to my sta- 
bles, Mrs. Hogencamp " begins Theo, and geta no fur- 
ther, before the good soul screams to Peter to " get right 
down and take the lady's horse"— and Peter, d^oending 
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with an ill grace, is briefly dispatched with a douceur in 
the shape of paper ourrenoj to HeavBn knows what 
amonqt — I am sure Colonel Sarelle has np idea. And in 
that minnte, Challiei Alburn ia^ at the carriage-door, ponr- 
ing oat ia French a rapid entreaty to me to tell him I am 
not hurt. 

*'Gq away, go away TM cry, and burst into a passion 
of tears at last Theo steps between ns; there is a 
whisper, quick and fierce, between the two men, and 
my husband is at my side, and the carriage-door shuts 
with a clang, and Mrs. Hogencamp*s iron-grays start into 
a gentle trot. 

"Drive slow, Thomas !" she screams, rising unsteadily 
and plunging forward to rap Thomas between the shoul- 
ders with h^r parasoL '* Drive slow — the lady's hurt! 
Fifth Avenoo Hotel, Thomas !" 

< ' Thomas knows, ma, " says Miss Gusta, faintly. * ' Dear 
me ! how my nerves are upset — ^I'm sure I never was so 
frightened in my life I Has she got room enough, 
colonel?" 

*' Are you comfortable, Nannie ?" he whispers, stooping 
over me. I cannot very well answer, for I am sobbing 
yet ; but he takes the reply for granted, and passing his 
arm round my waist, draws me nearer to him, and. lays 
my head down on his shoulder. My silk hat is off — a 
wreck, I suppose, of its. late trimness^and my loosened 
hair, as I lie against him, falls down over his knees in 
a great silken, skein. 

"Well, I've seen all 7 want to see of horseback ridin*," 
says Mrs. Hoprencamp, drawing a profound sigh. ** What 
on earth grown people want to be riskin' their necks on 
the brutes for I never could make out. There was Gusta 
at me a year ago, and nothia' woald do but she must go 
to one of them fash'nable ridin'-aohools, bat I says to 
her, ' No, I've got one child Providence has giv' me, and 
I ain't goin' to have her brought home with her neek 
broken, for the sake of bein' fash'nable.' It's a mercy 
you're alive. Nan !" 

It never occurs to Mrs. Hogencamp to s^ek a cause for 
Hotspur's escapade; according to her theory, broken 
bones and hairbreadth 'scapes are the natural results of 
tempting Fate on horseback. 

** Poor Mr. Auburn was as white as a sheet !" mourns 
Gusta, sympathetically. "I did feel for him, he was so 
frightened when the horse reared up. I'm sure I thought 
I should faint myself— it's a wonder I didn't I Were you 
with them. Colonel Surelle, or did you just happen to be 
passin' ?*' she asks, with undisguised curiosity. I listen — 
holding my breath, and wondering what his answer 
will be. 

**I was a short distance behind when Mrs. Surelle's 
horse started," he says, very coolly. 

*'I hope to goodness you'll never let Mrs. Surelle go 
on such a dang'rous brute again !" exclaims Mrs. Hogen- 
camp, warmly. *'It's flyin' in the face of Providence 
to expose yourself so ! — but young folks is always so 
darin' 1" 

She gives vent to some pent-up sentiment in a deep 
groan, as she says this, possibly thinking of other risks 
besides those of equestrian exercise. Whatever the thought 
is, it seems to keep her quiet for a time ; and we rumble 
on at a funereal pace, Theo sitting still and straight, with 
his right arm clasped round me steadfastly, and my wet, 
hot cheek laid against the soft velvet of his sleeve. How 
strange it is to be lying so again 1 — to feel the warmth and 
strength and fascination of himself, the indefinable, un- 
mistakable atmosphere of his individuality — to have my 
husband's arm around me, and to know that the old im- 
pulse that would have nerved its presence once is dead 



— ^yes, as dead as the dust in any cofiin closed a hundrei 

years ago ! 

* « * * * « « 

The carriage stops at the side entrance pf . t)ie hotel r 
Theo lifts me in his arms again, and I am carried, ^ hap- 
less as any baby, straight up-stairs and into my own parlor 
— into my own room, ^e door of which he pushes open for 
the ^rst time in so many weeks. I wonder if he thinks ot- 
that l-r-perhaps he does, for a quick, indrawn breath, an 
audible sigh, escapes him as he crosses the floor with hi» 
burden, and lays me down on the great soft bed, sweeping 
my hair all to one side, and putting my head easily on the 
pillow, in oare as tender as it ever could have be^n. And 
then Annette comes, and is hysterical and load for two 
seconds, and silenced in that time with an abrupt word or 
two from the master, of whom she stands in wholesome 
awe. Madame is to be undressed and put to bed, I hear 
briefly ordered, and the doctor will be there in fifteen 
minutes — Colonel Surelle will go himself to fetch him;^ 
but as he is going, he turns abruptly, comes back to the^ 
bedside and leans over me. 

"Nannie, are yon in pain?" he asks, hoarsely— not^ 
gently at all, and yet the roughness of the whisper brings 
two qaiok, hot tears into my eyes. 

"It isn't anything 1" I say, taming my face on the pil- 
low to hide them. He puts out his hand and touches my 
head, strokes my hair once, and moves a lock of it aside ; 
and then suddenly stoops his head lower still, and kisses 
me on the month with hot, swift lips, and, starting baok, 
is gone out of the room with hasty strides. 



CHAPTEBXVn. 

" Where, when the godfl wonld be cruel, 
Do they go for a tortare? Where 
Plant thorns, aet pain like a jewel? 

Oh, not in the fl^8h— not there T' — Svnnbttme. . 

In fifteen minutes I am divested of navy-blue cloth, and 
all the Amazonian paraphernalia, except the- small left 
boot, which no persuasion of Annette's fingers can avail 
to remove. Pain makes me as passionate and unreason- 
able as any child, and a short, sharp command, and a 
burst of vehement tears, pat an end to the process of un- 
dressing, at that stage at least When the^doctOT comes 
I lie feverish and sobbing in my bed, with the sw<^len foot 
and ankle still prisoned in patent-leather and kid. 

He does not come in alone ; Theo walks straight np be* 
fore him to my bedside. One look up at his flushed, stem 
face silences my petulant complaints, I could not tell yon 
why. I clasp my hands up under my chin and turn my 
head away from him, lying as still as the same child when 
it has been chidden. 

Well, for the next hour, I can think of little except the 
pain I have to bear. My ankle is badly sprained ; the 
surgeon cuts away my boot, quite deaf to a single passion- 
ate protest that will burst out, and discovers a state of 
things that may not be set right without a good many sharp 
wrenches of the most refined torture. And Theo, kneel- 
ing on one knee by the bed, holda the twitching limb 
steady in his two firm hands — that clasp, so velvet-soft, so 
tenderly warm, so strong that steel would break and iron 
melt away before it could be forced asunder. I don't 
think I could have borne the pain otherwise without 
shamefully crying out ; as it is, I bite the inside of my 
lips till they bleed with trying to keep still, and rivet my 
eyes on his face, and that helps me. He doesn't look at 
me, nor at the bruised and swollen little foot ; but be 
watches the surgeon's hands all the while, with his teeth 
ground hard together, and his face quite pale through its 
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btoiize4 .co1ariDg,._aiid I count the deep-drawn breaths 
thf^J^ heaye his ohest, fancying that that magnetizes me 
inta qaiet» as one counts one's own in the dark, when one 
is wakefnL At last it is over, and he rises and draws the 
coTorings-abont me, and our eyes meet for the first time. 

'? Have I hurt yon ?" he whispers, with his lips quiver- 
ing, as mine do. 



say the words my heart is bursting to say — if Dalle's faoa 
would only go away from me, melt out of the air between 
us, and haunt and trouble me no more, until I had sobbed 
out my fill, and crept baok again, wicked and happy and 
forgiven, into his bosom 1 

'* Nannie, so long as you live,'* he says, flinging baok 
his head, and looking at me with a flush on each cheek 
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** Yes/** I«ay, passionately, and turn ana bury my face 
in the pillow. He follows the surgeon to the door, with- 
out another word for me ; but he does not leave me so— 
he comes baok again to the bed, and this time, when he 
kneels down by it, we are all alone. 

"Nannie, was it very hard? My poor pretty little 
darling, my — my little Nannie *' 

He lays his lips down on my hand, and his face is hid- 
den for a minute cr two. Oh ! if I could speak 1 if I could 



and a fieroe, bright light in his eyes — "so long as yoit' 
live you sLall never leave the house with that man ngaio« 
So help me Gk>d, if yon do so I shall murder him !" 

"It wasn't his fault !*' I stammer, trembling and hiding 
my face. "It— it might have happened with any one 1*' 

" I saw it I" he says, shutting his teeth hard. " I know 
— I can't talk to yon about it I" breaking off desperately. 
"The man is utterly incompetent to protect either i^ 
woman's life or " — 
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There is a hash for a minate, asd his hand Ughiena 
<m mine, till I feel mj palm double np inside Ihe soft 
Tise. 

*' How oame yon to be there ?" I ask, suddenly, the 
•qneation that I have bnroed to ask all the way home, 
tbongh it comes with a straggle over my lips. 

** Becanse I was following yon, and had been, ever since 
.yon stmck into the Park.'* 

**Ton were?" I cry, flinging my head np with crimson- 
log cbeeks. " Did— did h$ see yon ?" 

•• He did*' 

1 lie very still, my heart almost standing still too, as a 
8ndden flash of light and nnderstanding crosses my brain. 
Oballis saw him !— it was at him that he looked back ; and 
the u hite flash that frightened Hotspur— the handkerchief 
buttering biok in Ohnllis's hand— con it be anything so 
insane — so base-— as I cocoeive of in that nni 'ire? 

'* You must not talk any more, Nannie," says my hus- 
band, softly, tonohing mj hot cheek with his hand. 
*'Tou*re feverish and nervous; yon mnst lie still and 
Test ; and don't think any more about all this," he adds, 
-drawing breath a little quicker as ha thinks of it, and 
glances down the figare lying helplessly before him. I 
wonder why the look in his face is so like the old look I 
— because he is sorry, I suppose ; he was always very ten- 
•der and very compassionate toward all women, and it 
tonchee the manhood in him to see even this one, who has 
wronged him so bitterly, lying there in pain. And I am 
mo weak and miserable and lonely, and pain has so wrung 
the pride out of me, I think that I want to feel even his 
pity, if he can give me no more ; I turn a flashed face 
mnd quivering lips to him, and put out one hot hand a 
very little way to stay him. 

*<I — I will be qniet; but don't go^-don't leave me 
«]one/' I say, weakly. The Ltartled, increduloas joy that 
lAashes over his face is so warm and eager, and so vivid, 
that it dazzles me. 

** Leave you? my darling, do you want me? will yon 
let me stay ?" he breaks out, and the doubtful little hand 
is caught and held fast, and he is kissing it, just as the 
door opens softly — Annette has Iraocked, I suppose, but 
aurely neither of us heard her. 

"Pardon! I thought madame was alone," she apolo- 
gizes, tripping in rapidly with a letter in her hand. As 
«he gives it to me, and glides out again, discreetly avoid- 
ing a glance at Oolonel Sarelle on his knees, a waft of 
-faint odor sickens me from the square thick envelope— a 
perfume that Delle Asheton nses. 

" Do you want to read it ? Let me bring a light — it is 
getting dark," he says, rising. Bat I do not want to open 
it — it is light enough for me to have read distinctly, writ- 
ten black and clear, in Adele's sharp, English hand : 

Colonel Theo. Suhelle, 

Fifth Avenne Hotel, 



Inmiediate, 



New York. 



<*It is a mistake," I say, my lips grown stiff and dry in 
a peoond, and something choking in my throat as I speak. 
**Thi8 is for you — ^not me." 

I hold it out to him, looking straight up in bis face. 
Dask as it is, I see him turn crimson even over his broad 
forehead as he takes it from my hand, and glances once at 
ihe addresa 

V Why don't you open it? I'll excuse you!" I say, 
harshly, trying to soften the tone with a laugh. He has 
thrust the letter in his pocket, and stands up by the bed, 
with his back to the light from the two big windows, and 
his face in shadow. 



** Thanks— no, I don't want to read it— it's of no oonae- 
quence," he answers, hurriedly. I fling my head nneaaily 
aside on the hot pillows, and clasp my two hands up 
over ii 

'*! don't know how yon can be sure of that till yon rtad 
it ; pray don't feel obliged to stay here, and be polite to 
me — it only makes me nervous to see you." 

•• Do you think I feel obliffed to stay with you, Nannie f^ 
he says, eagerly, and slips down in the old position again. 
"Nannie, darling " 

I interrupt him with a sharp, short laugh. 

" I thought you proposed to me to be quiet ! I wish yon 
would go away. Colonel Surellel Two minutes ago I 
wanted you — I don't want yon now ; I want to be 
alone V* 

Colonel Surelle is on his feet in less time than I havis 
taken to finish the sentence. 

" I ought to be satisfied to go, if for two minutes yon 
did imagine yon wanted me to stay," he says between his 
teeth. "Nannie, was there ever a woman on earth who 
knew how to goad the devil in a man as yon do ?" 

And he turns and strides out of the room. Does ho 
guess what a deyil is riving at my heartstrings as I lio 
there? what passion, almost as fierce as his own, is fight- 
ing inside the scathless, nnmarred mold of fair flesh and 
blood ? I have lived twenty years in the world, and fovr 
of them I have loved — but it remained for one man alone 
to show me, in this latest year, what the crown-jewel of a 
woman's anguish may be— the blood-red, burning spark of 
jealousy. I never knew the sharp corrosion of that agony 
before ; it is so new, so horrible, so unknown in its abysses 
of pain, that my soul and my body writhe alike nndor 
it, and my cry— the passionate, ignorant rebellion of an 
untried nature— goes up shndderingly. 

" I can not bear it — I can not, O Gk>d 1 I cannot V* 

Does He pity us, I wonder, who sob ont to Him so, like 
angry children fighting in the dark ? Or does He only 
smile who listens, and knows of what stuff He made these 
same hearts of ours— stuff so strong that the anguish of 
eternity d^nnot break them ? — we immortal ones who 
mast bear and bear for ever, when Time itself has died 
nuder the harden? 

In the morning there is a soft knock at my door; I 
heard Theo's step there, but it is Annette who oomes in 
to the bedside. 

" Colonel Surelle would like to know how madame feels 
this morning ; if she is well enough to see him a very few 
minutes ?" 

Well enough I — I have some aches and pains ; there are 
plenty of bruises to keep me stiff and sore ; but I would to 
Heaven the sharp reminders of yesterday ended there 1 

" Say to Colonel Sarelle that I am perfectly oomfortable, 
but very tired, and I would rather not see any one this 
morning." 

I sit up and listen for his going, however, very much as 
though I did want something more than the dull solitude 
of this room, to which I am condemned for the next day 
or two. I listen to the very last of his footsteps, and then 
I fling myself back on the pillows, and turn fretfully to 
my maid. 

" What time is it, Annette ?" 

"Ten o'clock, madame ; Colonel Surelle has been wait- 
ing all this time till you woke up." 

"I think you may ring for my breakfast," I say, bur- 
rowing my face out of sight, and vouchsaflng no comment 
upon Colonel Sarelle's patience. 

I was still stripping the flrst bunch of gprapes on my 
plate, when another message came " for Mrs. Surelle." It 
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"wtM a sweel one ibis time— or ought to hare been to to 
me— for a great bed of parple TioleU lay damp and odor- 
oas in a wet mos»- basket, and taoked in among them was a 
card, written over in pencil, in that delicate hand that no 
<>trihlj eircnmataQoet. I am inre, ever combined to agitate 
or hurry. 

""Pal it in the other room 1" I cry, impatiently, as An- 
nette brings it to my dde. **I bate the smell of tbose 
flowera t Leave the card there— no, let me see — ^is any one 
waiting for an answer ?*' 

** Mr. Anbnm himself is waiting," Annette says. I flash 
my eyea over the veiling, which is brief, at least : 

"Let me see yon, I entreat, if only for Ats minutes. Do not 
refose me. 0. A** 

"Give me a pencil, Annette.'* 

I sit np in bed, and scribble on the back of tbe card, 

** I cannot ** atop short, and tear it np as qaiokly as I 

•change my mind. 

" Qo down, Annette, and say to Mr. Anbnm that he will 
be kind enough to exeose me— don't tell him that I haven't 
lisen to-day, or that Fm sick. Say simply that I ask to 
be excQsed." 

Annette departs on her mission, and I sit propping my 
hashed eheek in my hand, breathing quick, as recollectioQ 
etings me with a dozen sharp, keen darta. Contempt has 
breathed cool across the last remnant of my old dream, 
and blasted it as the frost blackens a September field. I 
might have grown to hate Ohallis Anbum once, but I can 
never hate him now ; I scorn him too grandly for thai A 
woman may pardon all crimes under heaven in the man 
ebe lovee ; she may forget neglect, forgive treachery, wipe 
oat tbe stains of vice with her sorrowful tears and kisses, 
bnt one thing she never will forgive, and that is insuffi- 
ciency — the weakness that falters before an emergency, 
iustead of mastering it with manly action, damns him 
in her eyes for ever. He could not take care of me — that 
is sll, and enough ; be was negligent when he should have 
been most keenly watchful, slow when he should have 
been nerved to the quickest action, incapable when the 
woman he loved was in greatest need of hiuL He is weak, 
■and I see it glaringly by the broad light of day — ^I, who 
have all my life long worshiped strength, aa tbe old sen- 
enoas Greeks worshiped beauty. Your day is over, Ohallis 

Auburn. 

" Alway the dreaming, the dreamer wakes f 

and / have wakened, slowly, surely, heartbrokenly, to 
losthe myself that seose and spirit have lain so long in 
bendage, ^^b he continue) 



WHITEFIELD'S FIRST SERMON. 

Thb ordination by Bisbop Benson wss so unexpected 
that Whitefield had made no preparation for preaching. 
It had been his inteution to have had a stock of at least a 
iiundred serinons wherewith to commence his ministry ; 
he found himself with only one. It was, in fact, more an 
«88ay than a sermon, tbe subject being *' on tbe necessity 
and benefit of religions society," thoughts put together in 
view of tbe meetings for prayer and fellowship that he had 
organized among bis Gloucester friends. With this ser- 
«noQ he first appeared in tbe pulpit, in the Ohurch of St 
Mary-le-Ckypt, where he had been baptized, and where he 
had first received the sacrameni Ouriosity bad brought 
"together a large congregation. He felt nervous at first ; 
but he now felt, he says, tbe great advantage of having 
been accustomed to speaking in public when at school, 
«nd of exhorting and teaching the prisoners and the poor 



people at Oxford. As he proceeded he felt what he 
believed to bo a sense of the Divine presenoCb and waa 
enabled to apeak, as he thoaght, with some degree 
of Gospel authority, as an ambassador of Ohriat. A 
few of bis hearers mocked, but upon the greater num- 
ber a strong impression was produced, and complaint was 
made to the bishop that fifteen persons had been driven 
mad by the sermon. Tbe good bishop replied that he 
wished the madness might not be forgotten before the 

next Sunday. 

M < e » II 

HE WON HER BY THE BOOK. 
Ah exchange relates that a young gentleman happening 
to sit at church in a pew adjoining one in which sat a 
young lady, for whom be conceived a sudden and violent 
passion, was desirous of entering into a courtship on the 
spot^ but the place not suiting a formal declaration, the 
exigency of the case suggeited the following plan : He 
politely banded bis fair neighbor a Bible (open) with a pin 
stuck in the following text, second epistle of St John, 
verse fifth : ** And now I beseech thee, lady, not as though 
I wrote a new commandment unto thee, but thnt which we 
had from the beginning, that we love one another." She 
returned it, pointing to the second chapter of Ruth, verse 
tenth : *' Then she fell on her face, and bowed herself to 
the ground, and said unto him : *' Why have I found 
grace in thine eyes, that thou sbouldst take knowledge of 
me, seeing I am a stranger ?*' He returned the book, 
pointing to the fifteenth verse of tbe third epistle of John : 
** I had many thinga to write. I will not with pen and ink 
write nnto thee, but I trust I shall shortly see thee, and 
we shall speak face to face." From the above interview a 
marriage took place tbe ensuing week. 
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G E T H S E M A N E. 
C«THTWn.L BE DONE.-) 
Bt Alois Volkicbb. 
Wbabt the way, heavy the croes we bear. 
Bitter the cup of sorrow, deep our care ; 
Tet list ! He calls, in tones no storm shall drown— 
"I, too, have borne the Gross to gain the Grown.** 

The shades fell o'er Gethsemane, 

And Jesns said, "I>raw near! 
Ye chosen three— come, watch and pray. 

That ye no harm may fear.** 
Bat while apart He bxeath*d the sigh— 

"Oh, Father, as Thou wUt," 
In deep they lay, nor heard His cry 

Of sorrow for our guilt. 

Teach us, Father, to pray to Thee^ 

With Thy beloved Son, 
In life's dark hour, <*If this must bs^ 

Father, Thy will be done.** 

Unto the sleepers oometh He, 

His time now is at hand ; 
''Gould ye not watch one hoar with Me?* 

The Saviour's lips demand. 
So we too often need that call, 

Our thoughtless sleep to break, 
To turn to Him, who for us all. 

Hath suffered for our sake. 



I I i # > I I 



WITHOUT ANY BACKBONE. 
Wb all have seen persons who profess to be Ohristians, 
but whose piety usually appears limp and weak, unable 
to stand straight up unless supported from outside, and to 
be even more feeble in view of any proposed aggressive 
work for tbe Lord. They mean well, but acoomplisb next 
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to nothing spiritnally. They seldom fail to be gailty, 
sooner or later, of some inoonsistency of conduct ivhich 
attracts public attention and nnfayorable criticism, and, 
while it may seem harsh to say that they are not true 
Christians and ought not to have been allowed to join the 
Church, it certainly is justifiable to say that they are a 
heavy load for the Church to carry, and in some re- 
spects hinder more than they promote the success of its 
work. 

There are several things, never theless, which deserve 
attention in connection with them. One is that the 
Christian Church was meant for them as truly as for 
other folks. The Redeemer did not live and die for 
I>eople of strong character only, but for the limp and 
feeble ones also. No matter how small a degree of success 
may seem to be gained in their oases, they may not be 
abandoned or disregarded. They are not always wholly 



inefficient, and not always creditable church members^ 
but often the fact that they are in the fold of God u th» 
only thing which saves them from becoming much worsa 
than they are, and some of them perhaps do as w^l, ia 
view of what they are by nature, as those who seem io do 
much better. To one at the top of a lofty tower the maa 
at the bottom who is six feet high does not appear much 
taller than he who is only five feet high, and from the 
exalted point of view which the great Creator occapies, 
the best and strongest of us may not seem so much Bupe* 
rior to our weaker brethren as we think ourselves. 

One thing more remains. No matter how weak and 
irresolute a fellow-Christian may appear to be, it is at 
once our duty and our privilege to do all in our power to 
invigorate him ; and we have this assurance, that nothing 
else possibly can do for him what the Gospel of Jesua. 
Christ can. If anything can inspire and energize him^ 
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to blame for their mental and moral shiftlessness. Their 
ancestors often have been at fault. Their neighbors also 
may be to biama But however this may be, Christ lived 
nnd died for them, and His Church must face calmly and 
cheerfully the duty of sustaining and helping them until 
He calls them one by one to Himself. 

Another thing is, that many of them do make credit- 
able progress, as the case now stands. Progress is com- 
parative. One man really may have exerted more effort 
and made more advance in God's sight than another who 
perhaps started higher than the first ended, and who 
ended at a level which the first scarcely dared to dream 
of attaining. It may cost some of these feeble believers 
more of a struggle just to hold fast to Christ without let- 
ting Him go, than it costs others to accomplish much in 
His name which is evident to alL Sometimes, too, they 
surprise everybody at last by bearing tardy but genuine 
fruit in loyal service, such as everybody had abandoned 
the hope of ever seeing in them. They may be weak, 



that can. The only cure for him lies in that. Other 
men, as limp and apparently incompetent as he, have- 
t)een made strong, happy and useful, by being helped by 
degrees to believe, with a firmer faith, to struggle with a 
braver energy, and to depend more absolutely upon the 
Divine Spirit — without whom the mightiest is as nothing 
— for aid. It is the birthright of the true follower of 
Christ to win victory out of the jaws of defeat, and to- 
develop strength iii those who have seemed destitute of it. 
Some of the noblestKsaints have been men and women who- 
nt first after their conversion seemed to have no spiritnal 
backbones. But they learned — as others may be helped 
to learn — not only to stand firmly by Divine help, bat 
to battle sturdily and successfully for their Lord. — T^e- 
CongregaHoncdist, 

In many a case, it is doing more for a person* to receive 
a gift or a service from him, than to giv^ a. gift or to* 
render a service to him. _ 
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OLD STAGECOACH DAYS. 



By H. W. De Long. 



A CENTUKT of assidnoas labor was necessary to bring 
tUge - coaching in the United States np to any degree 
of perfection, ^hile but a quarter of that time was re- 
quired to destroy the glory of that sort of locomotion 
for ever. 

One need not delve among masty tomes and dosty 
manosoript for the record of the good old coaching days. 
Toader gray-bearded gentleman harrying to catch the 
special limited eipress conld tell yon all about it had he 
time. His wedding-trip was made in a " tborongh-trace " 
ooadi drawn by four stout bays, and I Teuture to assert 
that the glamour of that journey still lingers about him, 
«Qd is in no danger of being dissipated by the superior 
speed, comfort and elegance of the Pullman car, in which 
he is about to enter. Yes, fifty years ago the railroad was 
an experiment, and the stagecoach an established fact ; 
and it is of those good old days I propose to write in the 
course of this article. 

In these days of hurry and bustle, when time is money, 
and the annihilation of space by sea and land seems to 
have reached its utmost bounds, when m<in lives at a rate 
of speed in keeping with the times, and crowds a whole 
life into a single year, it is restful and j>rofitable to give 
to retrospection full sweep, and retrace the years to those 
times when things moved slower, and man had not become 
an automaton, borne down the noiseless tide of money- 
getting, but was content to glide easily through life to a 



good old age, unhampered by the rush and worry of this 
latter so-called progressive era. 

At the opening of the present century, wheti the popu- 
lous portion of the Union comprised but a comparatively 
narrow strip of country along the Atlantic seaboard, the 
necessities of tlie people demanded and obtained a very 
good system of stagecoach communication between the 
cities and towns. Every morning, from the different 
booking offices and taverns in -the larger places, long lines 
of great, yellow, thorough-trace coaches, drawn by splen- 
did horses, would rattle away to the music of key bugles 
and snapping whips, bound for different point3 near and 
far away. * The inside and outside seats would be full of 
passengers, and the spacious leathern boots packed with 
trunks and boxes. Comfortable vehicles were these old 
stagecoaches of our fathers, strong and massive, rocking 
in their great leathern springs as easily, almost, as a 
palace-car, unless the roads were very bod, when the 
tendency of the passenger's head would be to seek the 
roof, in spite of convulsive dntohings at the handstraps. 
The seats were covered with leather, and the inside of the 
coach was upholstered with the same slippery material as 
high as one's shoulder. Thirteen people, nine inside 
and four outside, was a good solid load, although twenty, 
and even twenty-flve, passengers were often accommo- 
dated. There was always room for one more on the old 
stagecoach. 
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It was a Terj prettj sight on a pleasant Antamn morn- 
ing a kalf-centnrj ago to see a ooacb of some popular 
line, well loaded with paaseDgera, speeding through the 
oountry, bound for some distant city, ite four powerful 
horses guided by the subtle hand of an experienced 
'* Jehu," wjiose lofty seat aod exquisite finger on the reina 
were the admiration and envy of all the hangers-on at the 
numerous taTems along the route. Ten miles the hour 
was sohedule time on many a line, and to arrive and depart 
**a t" was the pride of every driver^s heart 

To the little hamlet fortunate enough to be on a sttge 
route the arrival of the ooaoh was the event of the day. 
Pietnre a score of houses scattered irregularly along a 
grassy street I Two of them, from their wooden awnings, 
signs, and rows of glass candy-jars in the windows, are 
seen to be stores, while another, with an array of skeleton- 
wheels and wagon-tures leaning beside its gaping doors, 
as well as a sprinkling of old harrows and other agdoul- 
tnral dibria scattered before it, mark it as the Tillage 
smithy. A modest oburoh-spire further dowu the street 
points qnietly heavenward, nnd the soft grind of an over- 
shot water-wheel, mellowed by distance, comes up from 
the stream below the road. But the crowning glory of 
this rural scene is the village tavern, a long, two-story 
wooden building, with a veranda or stoop extending its 
whole length, supported by a row of round wooden 
pillars. The whole struoture is painted white, and the 
green Minds at the upper windows are in vivid contrast 
to the preyailiog color. A huge swinging sign, suspended 
from a £ort of gibbet, proclaims to the traveling public 
that this is **The American Hotel," with accommoda- 
tions for man and beast. A yenerable willow-tree shades 
not only the building, but a large share of the open 
plot in front, while a capacious watering- trough at its 
foot, fed from a never-failing pen-stock, oflEers refresh- 
ment to thirsty beasts and delight to a colony of ducks 
dabbling and quacking in the copious overflow. 

It is high noon of a bright October day. The rays of 
the sun pour down with almost the brilliancy nnd fervor 
of midsummer. A gentle breese modifies the air and 
whispers amongst the gorgeous foliage of the trees, rus- 
tling the dry blades in the corn-shocks and bearing on 
its mild breath those subtle Autumn odors, nowhere so 
sweet as in rural America. All is quiet in the straggling 
street The golden-rod and daisies dotting the dusty 
grass side nod to one another, and a patient cow, chew- 
ing her cud in the ishadow of an overhanging plum-tree, 
gives an extra tonoh of still life to the picture. A faint 
clatter of queen*8-ware from the kitchen of the inn says 
plainly that, in spite of a sleeping lounger tilted back in 
an armchair on the stoop who is the only ocular evidence 
of humanity in sight, there is still an element of wakeful- 
ness existing in this second *' Sleepy Hollow." 

Suddenly the mellow note of a horn far up the hill 
breaks the peaceful ailence. What a sudden transforma- 
tion 1 Like the prince's kiss on the lips of the "Sleeping 
Beauty,'* that bugle-call has awakened everything into 
activity. The slumbering lounger springs to his feet and 
becomes metamorphosed into the active hostler of the 
inn. A dozen men and boys come stringing out of the 
stores. Women appear at the doors, and heads in all de- 
grees of frouziness are craned from the open windows. 
Dogs bark, ducks quack, and the cow in the shade lifts 
up her voice to the general clamor. Again thtit mellow 
note, nearer and clearer, fills the air. The rumble of 
wheels is heard, and the day coach between Boston and 
an interior city dushes down the hill, odd, describing a 
critical curve, draws up with many a flourish and rattle 
^of drawbars beside the hotel-stoop^ missing it by that 



fraction of an inch so dear to the old-time drivtt. 
** Twenty minutes for dioLer," shouts thtit fnnetionary^ 
as he descends from his perch and magnanimously bande 
over his steaming team to the hostler, and elbows hie 
way through the crowd to the barroom. A thundering 
gong now announces dinner, and the hungry panoigars, 
after hurried ablutions from a tin hand -basin hnnging 
beside the watering* trough, rush to the dining-room. In 
the meantime the horses are unhooked and the fresh 
relay brought out and harnessed. Promptly to the 
minute the driver appears, consults his watch, shoats » 
peremptory *'.all aboard" in the direction of the dining* 
room door, mounts his box, and, as the pnasengen hur- 
riedly tske their places, picks up the lines, unooils his 
long whip, and with a "Let 'em go T' to the men at the 
horses' beads, rolls away at a quick trot, and a doad of 
dust shuts out the yiew from the gaping crowd, who im» 
mediately disappear from sight and the village nettles 
down to that state of quiet reatfulness again that prevailt^ 
before that magic bugle-note roused it from its midday- 
slumber. 

As the great West began to develop and towns sprung 
up as if by magics dotting the boundless prairies thai but 
a short time before were the home of the bufltflo and the 
red man, lines 6f communication between the EAat and 
Webt became imperative. The settlers were almost 
wholly composed of Eastern people, whose interests, 
business and social, were so intimately eonnected with 
the Ailaniic StatA, that to be cut off from direct contact 
with the old home was a conditiou not to be thoagfat 
ol Men were found equal to the emergency, and % 
network of atage routes soon permeated to the furthest 
border settlements, and, like the famous devil-fiih, • 
new tentacle was alwaya ready to reach out at a mo- 
ment's notice and connect some mushroom settlement 
with the whole system. It was on these primitive lines 
that the miseries of stagecoaching developed themselves 
to the last degree of human enduruuce. There were no 
roads except the wagon-trails, and, as the bulk of travel 
was in the Spring, when the prairie was like a huge 
sponge, the coaches would go crawling along at a anail's 
pace through mud to the hubs, the horses strainiug 
every nerve to drag the heavy vehicle, while the driver, 
with stinging lash and choice expletives, urged on the 
jaded beasts to greater elForts. It ia difficult to conceive 
the miseries of the passengers on these pioneer lines; 
jolted and bounced until every bone in the body ached, 
forced to alight at times and help pry the wheels from 
the tenacioua mud in which they had become firmly set, 
eating only at irregular intervals^ and then such food as 
only a cast-iron stomach could digest I tell you that 
fifty years ago, the man who made the stage-trip from 
the little lake port of Ohicago, with ita plank pavements 
laid over a dismal, bottomless swamp, to the Mississippi 
Biver, and arrived at his destination with aound bones 
and atomach, was to be congratnlated. 

Fifty years ago the commercial traveler did not play 
the important part in the business of the country that he 
does to-day. Now, you find him with his sample-case or 
array of trunks on every passenger- train and in every 
hotel throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The merchant sits in his store or steps over to the sample- 
room of the hotel, and, while discussing a oapadora 
cigar from the traveling-man's case, looks over all tbe 
new things in his line and makes his selections as well 
or even better than he could at headquarters. But ia 
the good old days of which I am writing this necessary 
and ubiquitous person was not known. A merchao:, 
to be np to tbe times, must make a aemi-aunual, or ai 
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iMst an ADQiul trip to New York or fome of the other 
gieatElistem maits to repleoiih his ttook. To-day, if a 
marohant ia Boobester, New York» for example, wishes 
lo Tiait the metropolis, he takes a sleeping-oair ia the 
•▼eniDg and has plenty of time neit moroicg for a 
bath before taking breakfast in his favorite hoteL How 
differently his father made this pilgrimage, way baok in 
••thirty-fiTe"! The 6 A-IL stage rattled np to his door, 
and, and as the merohant's bdongiugs were atowed away, 
** Good-byes 1** and kisses were as feelingly given by the 
wife and ohildren as if the oontemplated trip were an 
experiment fraught with many dangers. Five long days 
an 1 nights of inoessant travel by stage and boat were 
necessary before the spires of "Qotham*' wonld gladden 
the eyes of the traveler, and the many vicissitudes en 
route were such as to make timid and oautiona people 
hesitate before trusting themselvea for long distances in 
a atageooadL 

But there were many delights about these old stage- 
eoadi days that are utterly lost to the traveling public of 
this rushing age of steam. What conld be finer, to the 
lover of nature, than a deck-seat on a rambling four-in- 
hand, spinning through some charming section with the 
whole delightful panorama of hill and dale, tilled fields 
and bosky woodkmd stretching out before him? — his 
gaae taking in ttie whole picture^ even to the horizon 
frsma No dirty, contracted car-window cutting off here 
a Ut and there a corner of the daintiest vistas. No clouds 
of pitchy smoke blotting out the whole view at times, 
but everything open and free, and the speed just right to 
study all the details of the landscape. And then this sort 
of traveling seemed to bring its votaries so much nearer 
to one another than does modem railway traveL There 
aeemed to be a bond of sympathy existing between all 
whom Fortune chanced to huddle together in an old- 
time stagecoach. The first thing, after getting well 
started on the road, was to get acquainted all around, 
and many a friendship, many a courtship, oesides other 
pleasant socisl combinations, sprang into being on the 
roate. To-day, the millionaire traveler takes his section 
In the palace-car, and, away from the common herd, is 
as seduded and free f^m annoyance as though sitting in 
his own library at home. But he who traveled in the 
cosmopolitan old stagecoach of a half-century ago could 
not pick his company ; poverty and wealth occupied the 
same seat ; the honorable Senator or M.O. bound for legis- 
lative halls WAS unceremoniously sandwiched in between 
the pauper and the pickpocket, while the clerical dignitary 
ofttimes had for his vis-it^vu the horse- jockey or gambler. 
And history does not say that harm often came to the 
traveler through the indiscriminate contact with all sorts 
of people. Our pockets were full as—save from the deft 
fingers of the cutpurse^as they are to-day on an ordinary 
railway-car, and safer, I will venture to say ; for the field 
of operation being small, robbery without detection was 
almost impossible. The monte-men and sharpers who 
work our railway-trains, accounts of whose exploits in 
fleecing the unwary are found in nearly every daily 
paper, were then unknown, and the persistent train-boy, 
with his indomitable perseverance and unlimited auda- 
ei^, had not yet blossomed into being. To travel, was 
not looked upon as a luxury — although there were condi- 
tions under which coaching was the very acme of delight 
lo the traveler— and people took the stagecoach because 
there was nothing else to take. 

"What an opportunity to study human nature those old 
coaching days offered to the reflective traveler I It took 
bat a few hours for the good or evil in a man to find the 
aurlace and crop out. and so it would come to pass that 



each man would know his neighbor — ^not superfloially^ 
but through and through— long before the jouruey waa 
over. The fat passenger and the lean passenger, the 
jolly and the morose, the loquacious and the taciturn, 
each bad a place in every load, and the reiguiag pecu- 
liarities of individuals made themselves felt sll through 
the trip, and to travel all day in an old-time stagecoach 
was to learn more of men and things than a week's trip 
could reveal on a modern passenger-train. 

The driver of the old stagecoach was, indeed, the 
autocrat of the road. He held a high position and a high 
prerogative, and he knew it, and exercised his powers ta 
their full extent He was engineer, fireman, brakeman 
and conductor, welded into one symmetrical whole, and 
happy was the traveler who, through some delicate atten- 
tion, like the tendering of a well-filled dgar-csae or potent 
flask, secured the goodwill of this mighty factor on the 
box ; while correspondingly miserable was the condition 
of him who brought upon himself the Jehu's enmity. 
** Always make friends with the driver," was a saying un- 
derstood by the traveling public, and the attentiona 
showered upon this functionary at the opening of a trip 
would have spoiled a less modest man. To secure a seat 
beside the driver wss the pride of young America, and 
while llatening to his conversation be able to look down 
from his noble elevation on the box to the less*favored 
**in8ides" below, and return condescendingly the glancea 
of admiration of the boys along the road. The box seit 
was also very desirable to boys of a larger growth, partic- 
ularly those to whom the country was new, and who de- 
aired to become familiar with the route. The average 
driver was a perfect cyclopedia of information. Every 
house and farm and village and church along the line held 
some incident or story with which he was conversant, and 
these he would reel off with sundry additions and embeU 
lishments, to the delight and amusement of his auditor. 
More than one story-writer and novelist has found food 
for fiction, seated beside some old-time driver, listening to> 
and drinking in his wonderful talesi The veneration ia 
which the skillful stage-driver was held by the hangers-on 
at the wayside inns was something wonderful to behold. 
Every trip wss a sort of ovation, in a mild way, and at 
these stableyard receptions the knight of the cnrrycomb> 
or broom who was favored with a nod or grunt of recog- 
nition was happy, while he who could press the hand that 
held the reins so skillfully had food for comforting refiec- 
tion all day. The boys in the little kohoolhouses along- 
the route each had their favorite driver, and if by chaoee 
he should accost some admirer as he swept by in a doud of' 
dust with a "Momin', BUlee," or '* Hollo, Dan," the said 
Billy or Dan wonld be the hero of the hour. 

In these days of competition, when parallel railway linea> 
have reduced the cost of traveling to a minimum, it 
scarcely seems possible that a half -century ago there would 
have been any strife for tra£Qo ; but there was, and an ex-- 
amination of old newspaper ties contemporaneous with 
coaching reveals the fact that a fierce rivalqr existed be- 
tween different stsge lines. Great inducements were 
offered in the way of "qoiok time," *'ea^ coaches,'*' 
*< skilled drivers" and low fares," to secure traffla Even 
the religious sentiments of the public were appealed to, 
and the " Pioneer" line of coaches, started in the thirties, 
when the Sabbath agitation was at its height, was brought 
out in defense of the Christian element, and made a greak 
point of carrying neither Sunday passengers nor mails. 
This great moral line was advertised from the pulpits, and 
a certain Monroe Oounty (N. Y.) divine was credited with 
saying : '*The Pioneer tiixe of stages must, shall and will 
succeed. I will sacrifice every cent of my property to- 
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«appoTt it If neoeaaarj, I will take the bread from my 
children's months, for its' support It is ou GK>d*s side, 
Bod most prosper. Bather than see this pions nndertak- 
ing crashed, rather than see the hopes of God's people 
cloTcn down, I will write reverend on the front of my hat, 
iponnt the Pioneer stage- box, take the reins and driTC the 
-coach mjself.*' 

When the railway came, and a practical test convinced 
capitalists of it^ ntility, then began the 'decadence of the 
old stagecoach. It did not die out at once; bat as the 
f;reat railway systems began to ramify and reach out to 
the larger cities, taking in all the impprtant towns en 
Touie, the first blow was struck at the old, time-honored 
Htagecoacbr It' lost prestige at ODce ; from being the 
chain itself it dropped back to the position of a weak and 
liesifating Itnk. imd bad to be content to act as a simple 
feeder for Hi swifter and more popular supplanter. The 



West ; but even there the inexorable iron horse is crowd- 
ing it out No engineering problems are too abstmse for 
the modern railway - bnildef, and soon Hank-Motik Und 
others of his like will find thdr ocodpation gone, and tho 
toad-agent will look in rain from his coTcr in the'chapor- 
ral for the'Ck>ncord coach with its l6ad t>f bullion. ' 

In the East, coaching is now indulged in as a luxury, to 
a limited degree. ' For a consideration one can take a de<A 
seat on a real old-time coach, in several oY our large 'diies, 
and spin out a half-score of miles or so, get a good din- 
ner, and back again, getting a very correct idea 'of what 
coaching was a half-century ago. Wealthy gentlemen 
have formed clubs, and it is a very pretty sight to Aee 
one of these organizations start out of a pleasant momingr* 
with horns tooting and bits jingling ; the bright vermil- 
ion-and-orange of the coaches, enhanced by the delicate 
costumes of the fair ones, sparkling oat amidst the more 
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t)nce unapproachable drif;er became simply a driver, and 
nol^hing more. Frqin the giddy elevation of a through- 
trace box, he was forced to deaoeud to the level of the man 
who steered the flsh-wagpu or drove the hotel 'bus. In 
time, the corporate 'towns east of the Mississippi without 
tail way facilities were very few indeed, and the sphere of 
the stagecoach became very contracted. A few two-horse 
-vehicles, by courtasy stages, might still have been seen 
plodding out of the cities and larger towns, bound for such 
t>utlying hamlets as the railway had skipped ; but scarcely 
a decade after the completion of the first trunk line, the 
Btagecoach became practically a thing of the past. Coach- 
ing west of the Mississippi River, however, furnished the 
xntkXj means of public conveyance for many years after it 
had become entirely extinct in the Bast, and the comple- 
tion of the Pacific Railway gave it a new impulse, opening 
up numerous lines, connecting the mountain towns with 
that great transcontinental highway. 
Stagecoaching can still be seen to perfection in the far 



sober garbs of the gentlemen* . Yes, coaching is having 
quite a sevival among thoee who can afford it, and 
to-day he who would aspire to own a flrst-claaa array of 
turnouts must be sure to have a big yellow '* Ck>noord '* 
amongst the lot 

Bat the old coaching days have gone, neyer to be le- 
vived. The inexorable finger of progress hai crowded 
them out, and to-day only the pleasant memories .remain. 
The discomforts, the breakdowns, the long, tedious tripe, 
the thundering down the narrow cauieways' with locked 
wheels, when the variatioH of aii ell meant certain de- 
atrnction, all these are forgotten and hidden underneath 
that kindly cloud which time so merdfully difluees over 
the past, blotting out the evil, revealing only the good. 
And to those who lived in the years long^ gone by, and 
have been spared to mark the wonderful progress of this 
progressive age, I venture to asser^, no sweeter memory 
comes, as they review tlie past, than the thonghta of the 
good "old Etagecoach days. ^ 
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HE COMETH. 

An Advent Hymn. 

(^Translated from (he German of PhUipp N'xolaL) 

" Up, awake !'* his summons hurried, 
The watcher shouts aloft on turret, 

'•Thy Lord, O Zion, comes to thee !" 
Through the midnight stiUness falUng, 
Hark ! clear and loud the voice is calling, 
*'Ye prudent virgins, where are ye? 
Rejoice, the Bridegroom's near? 
Up, let your lamps shine clear ; 
Hallelujah ! 
Make no delay, 
In fair array 
Ok) forth to meet Him on the way." 

Zion hears the watdiers singing, 

And up her heart for joy is springing. 

She stands^ and looks with watchful eyes. 
Lo ! He comes from heaven glorious ! 
In mercy strong, in truth victorious ; 

The Morning Star breaks through the skies. 
Now come, our Joy and crown, 
Xx>rd Jesus, to Tliine own ! 
Shout Hosanna ! 
We enter all 
The joyous hall. 
And hold with Him the festival. 

Glory be to Thee ascending. 
From tongues of men and angels blending. 
From cymbals and the harp's clear tone ; 
. Thy city's pearly gates before us 
Stand open, and we join the chorus 
Of angels high before Thy throne ; 
No eye hath seen the throng,' 
No car hath heard the song, 
Oh, the glory ! 
Shout, therefore, we, 
And sing to Thee, 
Tlty praises everlasting ! 



OLD NEW ORLEANS. 

By Stamford. 

In 1717, after exploring the banks of the Mississippi, 
Goyemor Bienville selected the present site of New 
Orleans as the most appropriate one whereon to bnild 
the chief city and oapital of the Province of Louisiana. 
He appointed Sieur le Blond de la Tour to survey the 
ground, stake off the squares and mark out the streets. 
He ordered that the city be laid out in imitation of 
M cbefort, the town from which he and his brother 
D'lberviUe, with Sauvolle, had sailed on leaving France 
to renew La Salle's explorations on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The position of the Parish Church— now the St. Louis 
Cathedral — was selected bv Bienville, and the exact loca- 
tion of ;the edifice was traced on the ground by him with 
the point of his trusty sword, which France had bestowed 
on him and the Church had blessed. The Presbytery, Con- 
seil de Yille and City Warehouses were also assigned th^ 
exact situations by him. Leaving fifty men to clear the 
ground and erect cabins, Bienville returned to Fort 
Biloxi to make preparations for removing tiie colony. 
Meeting with opposition from the Hom« Government, 
unfortunate in having his woric interrupted by the over- 
flowing of the Mississippi, he did not succeed in actually 
getting New Orleans settled until 1723. In the mean- 
time he continued improving the then frontier town of 
New Orleans, to which he had gradually transferred the 
troops and Government stores. Bienville erected for his 
own occupancy a brick residence, considered in that day 
a spacious one ; this he took possession of in August, 



1728, at the same time formally declaring New Orleans 
the jirovincial seat of government. 

Charlevoix, a chronicler of that day, writes : •* There 
are in the city fifty log cabins, placed with little order 
among the brambles and trees, three dwellings— one of 
these was Bienville's — a chapel and storehouse ; a popu- 
lation of 200 men and a few women ; the town presents the 
appearance of a camp in the wilderness.'* Such was tbe 
foundation of the " Crescent City " in 1724. 

The first residence of Governor Bienville exists still In 
the ancient French quarter, on the comer of Chartres and 
XJrsuline Streets. Though the oldest house in the city, 
it is yet well preserved. It is a large, low, thick- walled 
structure, time -stained and covered with pictureeqne 
brick tiles ; a style of roofing not in general use until 
after 1794, when the city had been, for a second time» 
almost destroyed by fire. This building is so antique in 
appearance, that it causes others surrounding it, which 
have themselves stood for over a century, to look new by 
contrast. Although they are mellowed and furrowed 
by time, they seem veritable parvenus who have en- 
croached on ground already made sacred by the histoiyy 
traditions and legends of a remote era. The Govemor^s 
grim mansion was onoe Oie centre of wealth and power ; 
there congregated the beaaty, Cushion and chivalry of 
colonial days. The mystio charm of a brilliant past 
hangs over it and the narrow street where once re- 
sounded the clink of cavaliers' swords, knightly spurs^ 
and the tap, tap of red-heeled slippera worn by high- 
bom dames. The impress of former grandeur is height- 
ened by stepping within the age-darkened house where 
are now offered for sale quaint china, dusty bronzes, 
carved^ furniture whose rich upholsterings are faded and 
worn. These are relics of former greatness, sad memen- 
toes of the decay of noble families whose descendants dire 
poverty has compelled to part with thdr old heirlooms. 
The whole form a mute, but eloquent, appeal to our sym- 
pathy for a people whose grandeur and influence have 
perished. 

Hard by stands, sombre and grand, another relio of 
the French rSgimey the Archiepiscopal Besidenoe, GQoe 
the XJrsuline Convent. This venerable pile was erected 
in 1727 by the West India Company, for the Ursuline 
Nuns who, with several Jesuit Fathers, arrived in Ifaw 
Orleans, August 10th of that same year, after having 
spent nearly six months in crossing the ocean from 
France. As the monastery was not completed until 
several years later, the courtly Bienville, who received 
them most kindly, offered the ladies the use of his new 
residence in the country. This was large, two-storied, 
and capped by a flat belvedez^ roof. The doors ai^d 
windows were numerous, the sash-frames being filled 
with fine linen cloth instead of glass. A flower-garden * 
bloomed in front ; in the rear were the^ vegetable-garden 
and poultry -yard, the whole surrounded by a forest, 
through which crept sluggish bayous. At the present 
writing (1886), the ground then so occupied forms one 
of the busiest portions of New Orleans — ^that square now 
bounded by BienvUle, Chartres, Cond^ and Decatur 
Streets. The religious removed before very long to a 
plantation presmited them by the West India Company. 
On July 23d, 1734, just sevoi yean after their mnifal 
in Louisiana, they took possession of the CSiartraB Street 
Oonvrait, only then oompleled. B^re they took, as 
boarders, the daughters of the aristoeca^ ; held dMx- 
achocl for the poor whites, and erening-^asses for the 
Indians and negroes. They eared for the orphans, tended 
the sick at the hospitals, besides ministering to the needs 
of the poor. In 1824 the Ursulines moved again, this 
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time to a larger and more magnificent stmoturo some 
three miles fnriher down the river, and for a while the 
old Gonyent remained closed. In 1831 it passed throngh 
an episode never anticipated by its founders. The State 
House having been destroyed by fire, the sessions of the 
legislative bodies of Louisiana were temporarily held 
within the walls of the old convent Still a few years 
later it became, and has ever since remained, the home 
of the presiding prelate of the Diocese of Louisiana. 
The Arohbishopno is securely cloistered in from the 
BBcnlar world by a high brick wall, and is, to all outward 
appearances, seemingly the same as when the nuns bade 
it farewell fifteen decades gone by. Entrance is obtained 
through the porter's lodge, a substantial brick house set 
in the walL An immense and heavy door of cypress 
opens in from the street to the walk which leads up to 
the palace beyond. A huge iron knocker, a curiously 
wTorught grille and old-fashioned latch, adorn the street 
side of it. The massive brick walls of the "Bishop's 
Palace " are as solid as they were 160 years ago. Their 
bluish fresco is mildewed by age, and de^ly scarred by 
time and weather, though they have defted the leveling 
action of both for near two centuries. The building is 
fortress-like. The bricks are laid in a cement which has 
become as hard as granite ; its many small windows, 
filled with little panes of greenish glass set in its sfmhxe, 
tomb-like walls, are protected by solid blinds of cypiess, 
hung on heavy iron hinges, and are as sound as when 
first cut from the forest These openings show how 
securely the nuns could have protected themselves from 
an attack at the hands of the Indians, an event of likely 
occTtrrence in those early times. 

The Archev^ch^ is of composite Tuscan architecture, 
and is as grim interiorly as exteriorly. Everything about 
it seems to bear the imprint of vanished hands. The 
staircase is banistered with railing of hammered iron ; 
the hollows worn in its steps were made by feet which 
long ago passed over the portals of eternity. The low- 
ceiled passives and furniture of antique make tell a tale 
of a period long gone by. A silent protest against van- 
dalism is impressed on the mind of the visitor. Belic- 
hunters depart empty-handed from this historic man- 
sion, which, it is to be hoped, will pass inviolate to 
future generations, a dumb, yet eloquent, link between 
their day and a past era. 

The lower portion of New Orleans wears a foreign 
aspect, captivating to the stranger who finds himself in a 
city diflFerent from all others in the United States, one 
having its history so legibly inscribed in its architecture 
as to be plain to the most casual observer. As France 
left the record of her dominion in houses such as Bien- 
ville's and the Archbishopric, so did Spain leave traces 
of hers in the adobe structures, which are in some cases 
even now occupied by the desoendants of Spanish 
colonists. A large number of these dweUings are single- 
storied ; their very thick walls are composed of strong 
wooden frames, filled in with adobe mixture, which is 
made of brick set in ceoaent, so as to resist earthquake 
Bhodcs, the possibility of which was credited at that date. 
Adobe houses are usually rtained yellow, and stand on a 
line even with the hcmqm$tte (sidewalk). The windows 
are 2a& Igt^h, with thick green shutten ouetoide and 
sash-doois ivi^im. Xanj of tliese windows have iron or 
wooden laS&ag^ U^tlKiee of a bakxmy, run across them, 
while in the vpper ^pirt of each shutter is a small dia- 
mond or oresoent-shaped aperture for the admission of 
air at nigbt The roofs extend beyond the front walls 
just sufflciemt to sh»de the doorsteps— generally two or 
three— leading down to the pavement Here, airing her- 



self, sits the gray-haired abuSla (grandmother) crooning 
sweet songs in the liquid accents of Spain to olive- 
cheeked children. Inez and Carlos chatter gayly to her 
in Spanish, for her knowledge of French is limited, and 
English she disdains altogether ; bot the little ones are 
conversant with the three languages, as are most Louisi- 
ana Creoles. Many pretty pictures of domestic life are 
witnessed around the doorways of these ancient adobe 
homes, for the forogn populAtion which congregates 
"down- town" — still called en, ville cac i% town by the 
Creoles — has brou^t with it many Old World customs. 
The women, dad in bhvtfes vokmles < loose wrappers), 
their ebon locks eofled high on the tops of their well- 
poised heads, or hanging in one or two loose plaits down 
their should^s, love to sit outside in the mellow Ught, 
daftly drawing the needle, heedless of the passing 
throng. When the men rest in the evening hour, the 
doorsteps are chosen as the place for leisurely smoking 
a cigarette and an occasional talk with a neighbor or 
pasrao^ friend. 

These unpretentioas buildiags are often filled with fur* 
niture so rich as to make the heart of the modem mil- 
lionaire covetous. On the bare floor, scoured with ^ 
mixture of pulverized brick and ocdire until golden* 
hoed, may stand a cabinet presented by a king to t^ 
po^^der-haired mar qui s, wiHi a enoas cdf honor on his 
breast, whose poctrait hangs on the whitewashed walls, 
and smiles down on the grand and great-grandchildren, 
who are so very proud of the sangre azul coursing through 
tLeir veins and drawn from his. Through the simple 
ciutain of white, bordered with fluted ruffle, and looped 
back with bright ribbon, which acts as a portiere betwixt 
parlor and tasteful bedroom, is seen an armoire (ward- 
robe) of solid mahogany — ^no veneering there— whose mir- 
rored doors turn upon heavy hinges of silver. Made of 
the same precious metal, and inlaid in the cornice, are 
Hke initials, monogram or coat-of-arms of La Oondessa 

, daughxer of the Dtique de . She was a 

oourt belle ere she bade Adios to her native laud and 
came to the Province of Louisiana, the bride of a gallant 
cavalier, whose sword owed allegiance to Spain. Her 
Castilian loveliness is reproduced vividly in an ivory 
miniature lying within the armoire, and in the face of 
her great-great-granddaughter. 

Occasionally the tinkling of a guitar enlivens the night. 
Juan is serenading his lady-love, the instrument being 
the very same used by his great-grandfather when at- 
tending the college at Grenada, which King Charles TIT. 
established, as he himself asserted, " for the education of 
the young American nobility." Some day Juan will 
marry the maiden of Castilian descent. It will be a 
mating of pride with pride, though fortune exists on 
neither side, for their immediate ancestors lost all, real 
estate and slaves, by war, and times have not prospered 
since. They will be happy, however, in the feet that 
their children's heritage will be the bluest of blue blood 
and an untarnished name, which has made its mark on 
history's page. 

Not only in the homes of Spanish Creoles are plain 
exteriors found concealing handsome contents, but in 
those of French Creoles also. Even in its colonial in- 
cipiency, in spite of the difficulty of transportation and 
other drawbacks. New Orleans contained abodes so luxu- 
rious as to excite wonder, were not the fact recalled that 
many of those who came wi£h sword and ax to carve out 
additional possessions for the Kingdom of France were 
high-bom nobles— men of culture and courtly demeanor ; 
their wives were refined, delicately reared ladies, accus- 
tomed to the pomp and splendors of the Old World, it 
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isvuot to bo wondered that such persons endeavored to 
gratify their tastes bj importing comforts and laxnries 
from the motherland. 

At the early period of 1743 there begun in Louisiana 
an epoch of display and extravagance that created in 
otker American colonies both astonishment and envy. It 
was tlten the Marquis de Yandreoil, samamed '* Le Grand 
Marquis," owing to his royal manner of disbursing funds, 
arrived in the province as its Governor. His wife, the 
gay and fascinating marquise, accompanied him. Under 
such influence pioneer life was abolished, and the courtly 
manners of a French drawing-room introduced. The 
military donned gayer uniforms, ladies vied with each 
other in the richness of their apparel ; in fact, all New 
Orleans bloomed into dazzling and expensive personal 
adornment, which up to ihe 

present age has not been _ . ^_^^=^^j 

surpassed. 

The love of dress extended 
to all classes, receiving no 
check until 1786, when Gov- 
ernor Miro published a mani- 
festo, denouncing its follies 
and forbidding quadroons 
from wearing jewels and 
feathers. He ordered that 
the tignon (the bandana 
handkerchief) be their sole 
headdress. Doubtless he 
thought this head-gear 
would be sufficiently unbe- 
coming to lessen their van- 
ity ; not so, however ; they 
bound it gracefully about 
their brows, tying it in a 
coquettish bow at the left 
of the head, and raising it 
high at the back over a 
Spanish comb, thrust in the 



hair underneath. This lent 
an additional charm to theii 
faces, especially when accom- 
panied by a long, narrow vail 
of black laco thrown over the 
head and shoulders, which 
was the mode in vogue with 
them for church attendance. 
The tignon, once worn by the 
entire female colored popula- 
tion of the South, is now 
relegated almost entirely to 
country negroes and a few 
old black mftmmies ; these last 
cling to it as a badge of re- 
spectability, d i s t inguishlD g 
them from the frivolous 
young negresses of the pres- 
ent day. 

The quadroons of anie^ 
be'lum fame have about 
pa.ssed away ; those of this 
epoch are more common, and 
dress according to prevailing 
fashions. Barely are their 
progenitors of gentle birth ; 
they are generally found in 
the Gascon butcher of the 
market-place, the Italian 
fruit-vendors on the streets, 
the Diego keepers of cheap oyster-shops, the proprietors 
and the frequenters of low French and German c^/es. 
But let the paternity of octoroons, quadroons, mulattoes, 
and others of mixed blood, be what it may, the im- 
press of the African ancestress is, as a rule, so plainly 
stamped on features or physique as to be unmistakable. 
In 1796 Baron de Carondelet, Governor of Louisiana, 
to whose spirit of enterprise the universal use of tile- 
roofing was due (he having, after New Orleans was a 
second time nearly destroyed by fire, requested the king 
to offer a premium to all citizens so protecting their 
homes), lighted New Orleans with oil lamps, eighty in 
number. Poles were erected at opposite street-comers, 
and the lanterns swung on ropes looped across. The ex- 
pense of this illumination was defrayed by levying a tax 
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of nine shilliDgs per annum on each chimney in the town. 
It is diflBcult when watching the electric lights of 1886 
Hash over the face of the ohl St. Louis Cathedral, sil- 
houetting distinctly the shadows of 
the trees in the park fronting it, that 
its surroundings, just one hundred 
years ago, were enveloped in dark- 
ness, excepting as some private citi- 
zen passed, preceded by a slave, an 
animated ** Will-Vthe-wisp," bearinpf 
a lantern or torch of fat pine. It in 
<liilicult, also, to picture to one's self 
tho original i^lace of worship of tho 
colony, so small, so humble, which 
was the predecessor of the present 
m'\gnificent structure dedicated to 
St Louis. As the population grew 
in numbers the pioneer church grew 
in size. In 1803, by the efforts of 
Don Andres Almonaster y Boxas, per- 
petual regidor, and Alferez B^al, it 
was remodeled and enlarged to its 
present dimensions. The architecture 
of this venerable pile is by no means 
l>ure in style, though not wanting in 
pi-and effect. The first story of the 
front is of a peculiar Rustic order, 
fianked on either side by half- pro- 
jecting, octagon towers, displaying at 
each angle Tuscan anta, while above 
are pilasters of plain mason-work, be- 
longing to the same order ; the whole 
being adorned with frieze and antique 
wreaths in keeping with it. Tho main 



entrance, situated ia the centre of the front, con-^ 
sists of a semi-circular, arched doorway, having 
a group of Tuscan columns on either side. It ia 
flanked, right and left, by smaller doorways match- 
ing the gi-and entrance. The second story, be- 
tween the two corner towers, is of similar design, 
but Roman - Doric in order. Above all rises the 
central, or principal, tower ; its first division, ad- 
joining the roof, is square; the upper, wherein 
hangs the famous "Cathedral Chime," is hexa- 
gonal; this is, in its turn, surmounted by a tall 
spire lifting heavenward a gilt cross. During the 
war, when the churches of New Orleans volun- 
teered their bells for the making of Confederate 
cannon, no one dreamed of disturbing those of 
the Cathedral, which were connected with eo 
much that was bright and so much that was sad 
in the history of the city and in the lives of its 
people. 

The interior of the Cathedral is one of the moet 
imposing in America. The sanctuary is large, and 
the high altar of elaborately carved Belgian marble 
was the gift of a monarch. The bishop's throne is 
notable for its rich upholsteiings in crimson Tel- 
*vet. Imbedded in the sanctuary-walls are several 
marble tablets ** in memoriam '* of episcopal dig- 
nitaries interred at the foot of the high altar. The 
side altars are of great beauty ; one is dedicated 
to St. Francis of Assisium, the other to Notre- 
Dame-de-Lourdes ; this latter is said to be a faith- 
ful imitation of the Grotto of Lourdes, in France. 
Before this shrine are ever many supplicants in 
prayer. The number of ex-votos, small squares of 
mar()le on which expressions of thanks are traced 
in gilded letters, testify to the gratitude of many 
who visit it. The exquisite fresco -work adorning the 
Cathedral is from the brushes of the artists Canova and 
Rossi. Only one picture has since benn added ; it is bj 
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Burgiuuller, and represents St. Lonis diatribnting the 
crosses among the Cmsaders. This fresco is of more 
than ordinary merit, and is noteworthy for the fact that 
the faces are all portraits, many of them being those of 
prominent Catholic citizens of New Orleann. 

Inlaid in the marble pavement, at the base of each 
side altar, where their descendants pass over them daily, 
are the tombstones of some of the old French and Span- 
ish nobility of New Orleans ; family coats-of-arms and 
epitaphs are cut on their faces. Some of these inscrip- 
tions date back to 1728, and are so worn as to be well- 
nigh illegible. 

One of the singular foreign customs maintained in the 
Cathedral is the presence of a Beadle, called here ** Le 
Suisse.*' This dignitary always precedes the bishop and 
priest in chuxoh procesBions, or paces up and down the 
aisles during service— his approach announced by the 
tiiump of his spear — seating strangers and keeping order 
throughout the congregation. His uniform is composed 
of dark-blue trousers, scarlet coat, gold-laced ; black 
scarf, decorated with the Papal coat-of-arms, in silver ; 
on his head a cocked hat, trimmed with gold lace and 
black plume ; in his hand he bears a gilded spear. 

Just back of the high altar is -a door opening from the 
Cathedral into a tiny flower-filled inclosure — P^re An- 
toine's Park. It is peaceful now, but in ante-American 
times was a famous dueling-ground. Once, in the long 
ago, " the code'* was strictly observed among gentlemen 
in this goodly town, and this wee park has been the scene 
of many an affaire (Tkonneur, 

Betuming within the sacred edifice, passing under the 
shadows of the choir loft in front, without halting at the 
quaintly carved confessionals, we pause just outside the 
entrance with attention arrested by another of the foreign 
customs of New Orleans — that is, funeral notices tacked 
on the portals of the Cathedral. It is a Creole habit not 
only to announce deaths by the ordinary newspaper me- 
dium, but by des annonces funebrhs, printed on black 
bordered note-paper ; these are put up on church-doors, 
lampposts, and other prominent places. 

Alongside the Cathedral-door we find a vendeuse de 
pralines. She is an elderly Creole negress, can express 
herself in genuine French or broken English, but decid- 
edly prefers the patois, to speak which is here termed 
parler criole. This patois is the nursery language of all 
Creoles, it is also used in addressing servants famUiarly, 
and is euphonious in the extreme, particularly when the 
voice is sweet, which it notably is among Creoles, even 
when pitched high and shriU. 

'Tasie belonged to unefamiUe trbs arisiocraie during her 
slave life. She knows their pedigree ; is as proud of it 
as though it were her own personally. She delights in 
relating the past glories of her former owners, em- 
broiders on them somewhat, mayhap ; but is truthful 
in the main. She nursed Us *tits en/anis de madame, and 
it was for their delectation she learned of vieiUe tnailresse 
to make the toothsome sweets she sells. 'Tasie*s table is 
placed against the iron railing which separates the Cathe- 
dral from the banquette. It is covered with spotlessly clean 
linen. On a waiter are pralines, made of grated cocoa- 
nut or pecans, or pistaches and sugar, also conserves — 
these latter are fit for the feast of an Eastern prince, and 
are a creation of fragrant orange-blossoms, or sweet 
violets, or odorous pink rose-petals smothered in crystal 
of snowy sugar. In strong contrast to these delicate 
confections is a compound of flour, molasses and ginger, 
baked in coarse • looking brown cakes with scalloped 
sdge6. These bear the comical name of estomacs mtUatre 
(mulatto stomach). 'Tasie will sell you a big one for 



five cents. Ctver the entire table and its burdens is 
thrown a bit of rose*hued tarlatane, and 'Tasie uses a 
Swiss broom of white curled weed to drive away the 
flies. Slio lays it down occasionally to examine a num- 
ber of bottles of bih'e douce she keeps stanclmg in buckets 
of ice water. This nectareous beverage is a fermentatic i 
of ginger, pineapple and sassafras. 

Leaving the Cathedral, a visitor naturally crosses the 
street and enters the square opposite, which until of late 
years wad called La Place d'Armes. The central object 
of the park is Clark Mills's equestrian statue of ''Old 
Hickory " (Andrew Jackson), whose name the square now 
bears. This historic ground was presented to the city 
by the Baroness de Pontalba, daughter of the public- 
spirited Andres Almonaster, who expended over two 
millions in city improvements near the close of the 
period of foreign rule in Louisiana. Within a period 
of ninety-six years the Place d'Armes had six different 
flags floated over it, Louisiana having experienced that 
many changes of government in less than a century. It 
passed from the hands of Louis XIY. in 1712, to the 
commercial dominion of Anthony Crozat. In 1717 it was 
under the authority of the ** Compagnie de I'Occident" 
In 1731 the undelegated power of Louis XY. was in the 
ascendant, followed by the posssession of Spain in 1762. 
France became again possessor of the coveted domain 
in 1803, and within twenty days the Tricolor was lowered, 
and Louisiana was added to the territory of the United 
States, and the last banner of foreign rule disappeared 
from the Crescent City and from the old square. In 1861, 
the ordinance of secession being passed, the Stars and 
Stripes were lowered to make way for the ** Southern 
Cross " of the Confederacy, which in the brief space of 
less than two years was succeeded by the flag of the 
Union. Since then Jackson Square has been the scene 
of various stirring incidents still fresh in the memories 
of all Orleanians. 

'* Cheapee banannes I Ban-a-n-n-e-s, cheapee, cheapee ! 
flf a cens a dozena I" comes floating in mellifluous tones 
over the park as the Italian fruit-vendor goes by. His 
accent, so strikingly peculiar, falls pleasantly on the ear 
of a stranger. Following its sound the levee is reached, 
beyond which is the general landing of the smaQ 
schooners and luggers engaged in the tropical fruit 
{rade. These vessels are owned and manned by Italians 
and Spaniards, who dispose of their cargoes in lots to 
suit wholesale dealers and petty vendors. The last men- 
tioned generally cry their wares through the streets. 

Standing on the levee, from which he can obtain a 
view of the vessels in port, a stranger can form some 
idea of the commerce of New Orleans. So early as 1790 
her sail-craft could be counted by the thousands ; now 
her eleven miles of wharfage is bordered by a forest of 
masts, decorated with the flags of all nations. Vessels, 
big and little, stand out in the stream and line the oppo- 
site shore as well. On the inner side of the city levee 
puffing locomotives snort under the strain of their 
heavily loaded train, and the presence of a large num- 
ber of sugar-sheds indicates the importance of the sac- 
charine interest. Leaving these, the steamboat-wharf is 
reached. One viewing it for the first time is bewildered 
with the bustle and confusion. Drays load and unload, 
freight is received and discharged, roustabouts rush 
noisily back and forth as they handle the wealth cf 
Louisiana cotton, cane and rice fields. 

Turning from the river-front, the eye is at once cen- 
tred upon an immense gray structure ; this is the United 
States Custom House and City Post-office, built of New 
Hampshire granite. This building is the second in siie 
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in t!ie Uoited States, being the next largest to the 
Capitol at "Wabliington. 

Nothing can bo more interesting to a visitor in New 
Orleans tlian a saunter on the Boulevard Canal during 
the morning hours of a pleasant day, when the fashion- 
ables are on dross parade and the types of nationality 
exhibited are tm varied as the figures of a kaleidoscope. 
The population of this cosmopolitan town is from all 
quarters of the globe and a perpetual source of surprise 
to strangers. Prominent and easily recognized by ** those 
to the manner bom," are the Creoles. Those who are 
ignorant of the true meaning of the term Creole be- 
lieve it to signify a class of native-born Louisianians 
of French and Spanish extraction miscegenated with 
negro. A fearful error ! Creoles are not of mixed 
blood ; they are native Louisianians of French or 
Spanish ancestry ; their pedigree is generally patrician, 
and has frequently a strain of English, Italian, German, 
or even Irish, blood in it To hear of Irish Creoles 
may seem strange to many, yet they are no rarity 
in Lotrimana^ where there exist Macc^rtys (originally 
McCarthy) and (XBriens, whose infant lispings were in 
French^ whose English ia strongly accentuated with it, 
and whose features are as genuinely French aa the ^fisur 
de It/M which blossoms on the flag under whose folds 
the noble inndecesaara of their pretty mothers were 
born. 

That dntinguished- looking man purchasing flowers 
beai*s a Spanish name inhmted from ancestors who, 
centuries ago, held the right to wear a crown ; he, too, is 
a Creole, although of good old English stock on the 
maternal side ; for while he is by birth a Louisianian of 
unadulterated Circassian origin, his father is of Spanish 
heredity. The flower-girl— or, rather, woman — he is buy- 
ing of, has a Teutonic face, yet in it is something foreign 
to German features. She combines a knowledge of 
** mein faderland's *' tongue with those of France and 
Spain, for the three countries clasped hands in wedlock 
in the *' Queen City," and she is one of the results. Her 
neat cottage is out on the Chemin Gentilly. She con- 
verses with her German husband in his national lan- 
guage, sings French nursery-songs to her babies, and 
gossips in Spanish with her neighbors ; she, too, is a 
«reole. 

The notice of a "looker-on" is drawn to the China- 
man, proprietor of a prosperous laundry, in invariable 
blouse of blue, with his uncut pigtail wound tightly 
around his shaven poll, who pauses, charmed by the 
notes of an Italian peasant-girl, in national costume, 
chanting songs learned in sunny Italy. The nickels be- 
stowed on her are collected by a good-looking fellow, in 
knee-breeches of black velvet and crimson silk waist- 
scarf. He is her husband, and labors no more than do 
•*the lilies of the field." 

Out of a side street into Canal files a solemn corter,e ; 
the horses walk with measured tread to the strains of a 
funeral march. Black crape floats from the furled ban- 
ners and colors of the company or of the association to 
which the deceased belonged. With slow step his com- 
panions and friends follow the hearse bearing him to the 
tomb, or vault of his family or of his society. Music is 
much in vogue for certain classes of funerals in New 
Orleans, and it is not uncommon to meet in one day 
several, so accompanied, wending their way toward the 
cemeteries. The universal mode of interment here is in 
tombs, which border the walks like narrow streets, 
in which the ** cities of the dead " are laid out. The 
sepulchres are built with three or four divisions, one 
over the other, like the stories of a house, each with 



space for several coffins. Some tombs are imposingly 
beautiful and stand alone in flower and tree planted 
plots, surrounded by iron railings. Others are in rows, 
forming crowded blocks. After a burial, the opening of 
a tomb is closed with cement and brick, over which is 
placed a marble slab, bearing inscription. Flowers are 
always placed around a new-made grave. 

On All Souls* Day, November 2d, the quiet homes of 
the dead become "cities of life." For days previous 
men are whitening the tombs, trimming plants, reshell- 
ing paths, and making the "silent cities" attractive to 
the living. On the morning of the festival services for 
the repose of departed souls are held in all Catholic ceme- 
teries, and sad-faced women in mourning garments deck 
with fragrant blooms the resting-places of their loved 
ones. All the long day the tramp, tramp of many feet 
is heard, as those who are still here visit the homes of 
those who "have gone before." Verily ia it the recep- 
tion-day of the dead, the custom of keeping which binds 
angel spirits to sorrowing souls yet eart)i-mthralled, a 
golden chain of souvenirs linking this world to that 
beyond the stars. The touching habit of laying garlands 
on the tombs of the dead was transplanted from France 
by the very earliest colonists. From it has arisen tho 
touching custom of placing floral offerings on the graves 
of fallen heroes, and from the decorating of Confed- 
erate burial-places in New Orleans, on a day set apai t 
for that purpose, the fashion spread North as well as 
South, until it became a national one throughout the 
States. 

New Orleans is a city of strong contrasts, of anachro- 
nisms, evi>n ; the past exists ever here in the present. 
An American city, yet its Cathedral perpetuates the mem- 
ory of a French monarch. Its streets bear the names of 
the great men of France and Spain. It has its being 
under a republican form of government ; but its society 
is controlled, to a great extent, by the manners and 
opinions brought nigh two centuries ago from ths courts 
of Paris and Madrid ; a society which has its anoien 
regime of old-time aristocracy, to which birth and cul- 
ture, not gold, form the obligatory " open sesame " as 
truly as ever they did to the famous salons of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. Nor are the above facts ever re- 
gretted by those who are so fortunate as to obtain ad- 
mission within the select circle where gather the cmie- 
bellum Creole aristocrats, recognize the spotless purity of 
their wives and daughters, the untarnished honor of 
their men, and realize the influence which they so fully 
exemplify of noblesse oblige. 



The days of the early New En^lander were not all 
dark. There was much of the austere in them, but there 
was also a grain of mirth and cheerfulness. We must 
bear in mind that the clergymen were the early histo- 
rians of the country ; and they put much gloom in their 
writings. The mirthful side of social life was expressed 
at the parties and meetings for hilarity ; for such they 
often had. The young delighted themselves in each 
other's company, the same as to-day. Tlie yoimg gentle- 
man and his lady either walked to the party or rode on 
one horse. Parties Began in better season than now. 
The assembly met in the latter part of the afternoon, 
and the dancing, where dancing was the order, began at 
about four o'clock. This was truly in good seaaon, but, 
if our information is correct, they kept even later hours 
than the parties of to-day. / " ^-v ^-». i-«^ I ^ 
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A FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 

By Christian Reid. 



Thebb is a conn try that '* lieth afar between monnt- 
ftins*'— ^as every fairyland should— which is only begin- 
ning to receive the attention that is its due from lovers 
of science as well as from lovers of the picturesque. It 
(8 the culminating point of the great Appalachian 
system, the region where peaks and valleys alike attain 
their highest altitude, and where Nature in her most 
prodigal mood has lavished every gift that can make a 
conn try desirable : scen- 
ery unsurpassed for wild 
loveliness ; a life - giving 
climate, at once invigor- 
ating and balmy ; an at- 
mosphero so exquisite 
that through its medium 
color becomes a new 
revelation ; skies so soft 
and brilliant that they 
are a perpetual delight ; 
a soil so rich that even 
the steepest mountain- 
sides repay cultivation ; 
and the valleys, watered 
by crystal streams, are 
pictures of pastoral fer- 
tility ; inexhaustible 
forests of the most mag- 
nificent timber ; varied 
agricultural products, 
and^ finally, a mineral 
wealth that up to this 
time has scarcely been 
explored at alL These cuttikg mica. 




are some of the claims which the mountain region of 
North Carolina makes to the careful study and observa- 
tion that science has not yet given it. 

And how much might science find to attract and le- 
l^ay it here ! What secrets of past ages might not be 
revealed to the geologist by these great mountains, 
the oldest in the world, which stood firm during the 
period of the general upheavals and subsidences of the 

crust of the earth, where 
rocks of the Ai'c^san or 
earliest age lie exposed, 
and where the history of 
the physical world can 
be traced in its succes- 
sive formations ! What 
fascination might not the 
true lover of nature find 
in unvailing the mysteries 
hidden in the depths of 
these trackless forests, 
where regions of vast ex- 
tent are known only to 
the hunter and the game 
he seeks ! Hov^ few of 
the hundreds of mount- 
ains that cover the coun- 
try with infinitely varied 
beauty have ever been 
ascended, examined or 
scientifically measured ? 
And to the mineralogist 
j=,-^ the land should prove a 
D'g'tizec^^^ garden of Aladdin. 
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The barest statement of the minerals fonnd here reads 
like a fairj tale — and much of a fairy tale it has been, 
tip to the present time, as far as practical restdts are 
6oncemed ! 

Yet, from the be&ntifnl flesh and rose colored marbles 
of the Nantihala to the great iron deposits of Cranberry, 
what fields for mineral exploration exist, to tempt scien- 
tist and capitalist 1 About 160 yarieties of minerals are 
found here, many of them very rare, and some not dis- 
covefred hitherto or elsewhere in America. Large de- 
posits of gold, silver, iron, copper, zinc, mica and corun- 
dum abound. In Clay County is found the greatest mass 
of chrysolite rock in the United States, the area covered 
being 1,400 acres. Corundum has been found here in 
masses weighing as much as 600 pounds. The Cranberry 
iron mine in Mitchell County Ls one of the most remark- 
able iron deposits in America, and yields an iron equal 
to the best Swede. The ore is a pure, massive, granular 
magnetite. *^ The steep slope of the mountain and 
ridges which the bed occupies are covered with blocks 
of ore, some weighing hundreds of pounds, and, at places, 
bare vertical walls of massive ore, 10 to 15 feet thick, 
are exposed, and over several acres the solid ore is found 
everywhere near the sur&ce. The length of the out- 
crop is 1,500 feet, and the width 200 to 800 feet." (State 
Geological Report) Several analyses of this ore have 
been made which show upward of 90 per cent, of mag- 
netic oxide of iron and about 65 per cent of metallic 
iron. There is not even a piece of sxdphur, which is the 
thread of iron-workers. Besides this outcropping, there 
are many other large deposits of the same magnetic ore, 
Ivhile in Cherokee County a vein of hematite, which runs 
l>y the side of a bed of marble for forty miles, is in many 
places from fifty to one hundred feet thick. This ore 
was used in forges by the Indians, and has always since 
been used by the country blacksmiths in preference to 
manufactured iron. Bich deposits of copper are found 
in many of the counties. Where the veins have been 
cut, in Jackson, ttiey are large and very promising, but 
* the ores of Ashe and Alleghany have so far proved most 
valuable. At Ore Knoo the deposit of ore in quantify 
and quality is said to rival that of Lake Superior. The 
nioa vines of this region are very valuable, and it is a 
curioua fact that those which are most profitable at the 
present tuna bear evidence of having been worked at 
sesse former remote period — probably by the prehistoric 
race of mound-builders. The mica mining has brought to 
light a gre^it many new mineral species. Says Professor 
£err : ''The mica veins carry a larger number of rare 
and complex combinations than those of any other 
description. The corundum mines in the chrysolite 
ledges have also added to the catalogue a number of 
rare minerals and some new to science.'' 

Merely to turn over the pages of this sober report,* 
<;onjures before one visions of the Ural Mountains rather 
than of tho Appalachian. Concerning diamonds, we are 
told that **this rare gem has been repeatedly found in 
North Carolina," although no attempt has ever been 
made to prosecute a search for it Various diamonds 
are describe^l, some perfect crystals of the first water, 
and an instance is recorded of a beautiful black diamond 
found by sow^'^ persons while washing for gold. Many 
otlier j^oms I. are been discovered — those of the first 
-^rder sturinrl'^, but the inferior stcmes in large quanti- 
ties. Emeralds, rubies, si^iphires and amethysts have 
been found in various places ; but beryl, garnet, tourma- 
line, chalcedony and ohrysc^te are "widely distributed," 

• " Minerals and Mineral Localities of North Carolina." 



and the first tw6 are described as existing in beautiful 
crystals, some of which weigh as much as ten pounds 1 
Yet, although the Indians preserved a tradition of find- 
ing stones *'of various colors and beautiful lustre, clear 
and very hard," and although ever since the first settle- 
ment of the country these remarkable crystals have been 
picked up here and there by mountaineers soaroely more 
scientific than the shepherd who stumbled upon the 
first diamond of Golconda and sold it for a lit^e rice, no 
one has followed up these discoveries by systematic ex- 
ploration, and boldly demanded of the earth that it 
should yield what it possesses. 

No one, that is, in the transmontane region ; but in one 
of the counties east of the Blue Bidge the first regular 
mining for gems ever undertaken was almost imme- 
diately rewarded by the finding of the new and beautiful 
stone '*hiddenite" or lithia- emerald. Of this stone 
Mr. G. F, Eunz, in a paper read before the New York 
Academy of Science, says : ** Lithia-emerald, or hidden- 
ite, is to the species spodumene precisely what emerald 
is to the species beryL It is strange, in foot remarkable, 
that spodumene, which has always been to mineralogists 
a very unsatis&ctory mineral in form and color, shoTild 
at last prove to be one of the most beautif ol — a new gem 
stone. It is to-day not only the most beautifnl of Ameri- 
can gem stones, but, like the emerald, has taken its place 
among the gems of highest rank and value. Its color is 
peculiar to itself, d^ering from the beryl-em^ald in its 
vividness, or in a quality that I might term etheroaL I 
know of nothing to which I can better liken the tint 
than to the beautiful color produced by falling bits of 
uranine in water. It is a green of rare briDiaaey. It 
may be asked why the new mineral has been so readily 
accepted as a gem of the first rank. I answer thai it 
possesses all the characteristics that are oonsidersd vital 
in a gem stone, i.e., perfection of oolor, hardness^ trans- 
parency and rarity. As regards value, it has been sold 
for the price of diamonds of equal size. This is ^ first 
purdy American gem, and its remarkable beautj merits 
the highest praise." 

And this, ^' tholficst American gem," is the result of 
the first real search lor these beautiful prodootioiis of 
Nature in a oountry when they have been known to 
exist from the earliest times I "When one considers that, 
looking back tlirough ages to tiie dimness of histoiio 
twilight, we find the great gems of the first order as we 
know them now, the most enthusiastio mineralogist could 
scarcely have hoped that the old earth womid at this 
period of her existence yield cut of her bosom a new 
sister for these royal stones. But since this has oome to 
pass, what other marvels may not be hidden in these 
wild and beautiful fastnesses, where Nature herself seems 
to meet us face to face, and welcome us to a land where 
she has lavished everything that is hers to give ? 

For no treasure, were it of "gold and a multitude of 
jewels," oould surpass that which the country already 
possesses in its incomparable natural beauty. Of this 
beauty much has been said of late, and people are begin- 
ning to realize what a picturesque and strangely neg- 
lected region lies within easy access. The railroads that 
were so long held at bay by the mountain barriers are 
now climbing them on all sides ; larg^ modem hotds are 
rising where but a little while back were only old-fash- 
ioned country hostelries, and the fiushionable world has 
rushed in to change the character of quiet villages and 
quaint provincial nooks. It is aeoording to the character 
of the gay world, howev», to like to meet itself, so it 
does not wander far from 1^ centres where people most 
do ooBgregate. But the lover of nature audience will 
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go forih into the wilcUi wMch snrroand him, and invite 
him with snoh irresistible fascination — and, if he be a 
trae lover, he wiU find nothing to deter, but much 
to interest, at everj step. 

He will soon perceive that the vast chains of the Blue 
Bidge and the Great Smoky which encircle this ** land of 
the skj*' — the Blue Ridge bending like a bow, the Smoky 
forming the string to the bow— are but its outward ram- 
parts. Between them lies an elevated region 250 miles in 
length, with an average breadth of 50 miles, across which 
run several great transverse chains of heights. From 
the latter, spurs of greater or less magnitude lead off in 
all directions, while between are central valleys of ex- 
quisite beauty and rare fertility, opening back into little 
vales and coves among the hills. Through each valley 
sweeps a noble river, fed by a hundred minor tributaries, 
on its way to the Great Smoky. For the Blue Bidge, 
despite its lesser elevation, is the watershed of the 
region, and is not severed by a single stream, while the 
more massive barrier of the western chain is torn 
asunder by the great rivers that out their way through 
it in gorges of wild sublimity. 

The valleys, drained each by one of these rivers, are 
six in number. In the extr^ne north is the region of the 
New Biver and Watauga. These streams drain the coun- 
ties of Ashe, Alleghany and Watauga, the most elevated 
section of this elevated land, where the valleys have an 
average elevation of 3,000 feet, and where luxuriant grass 
and abundant water make a country unsurpassed for 
stock-raising. The two great encircling ranges, after em- 
bracing this region in a wide sweep, draw near to each 
other in the northeastern extremity of Mitchell County, 
where, within a short distance, stand two famous heights, 
which Professor Guyot has called '* the two great pillars 
on both sides of the North Gate to the high mountain 
region of North Carolina" — the Grandfather, the highest 
peak of the Blue Bidge, and the majestic Boan of the 
Smoky — while, between them, stands the transverse up- 
heaval known as Yellow Mountain. In the beautiful val- 
leys that lie between this height and the massive chain 
of the Black Mountains flow those crystal streams which 
are the headwaters of the Nolechucky. 

Beyond the Black comes the widest and longest of 
mountain valleys, that of the beautiful and famous 
French Broad, which, after uniting its three forks in 
the upper end of Transylvania, flows through an Arca- 
dian valley, abounding in fertile loveliness and framed 
by azure heights, until, at Asheville, it enters among the 
hills, through which it cuts its way in a constantly deep- 
ening gorge for thirty-six miles, meriting well its Che- 
rokee name Tahkeeostee, "Bacing Biver. ** Who that 
knows anything of Western North Carolina but knows, 
by reputation, at least, this wonderful cu[on, with its 
wild and ceaseless splendor of tumultuous waters, its 
overhanging cliffs, its noble mountains and fairy islets ? 
In the time of stage-coaching it was an experience never 
to be forgotten— the day's journey from Asheville to the 
Warm Springs, along the turnpike which followed the 
old Indian trail and lay between the river and the clifia, 
hemmed by the whirling emerald wat.ers of the first and 
overhung by the fem-draped escarpments of the last, 
with vistas of wild and yet wilder beauty opening at 
every step. Now, a railroad train takes the traveler down 
this marvelous gorge in less than two hours, allowing 
only momentary glimpses of scenes on which the eye 
would wish to rest and linger with delight. 

Going westward from Asheville and cir>S8inpf the New- 
found Mountains, the traveler is in the hiprh valley 
of Haywood County, throogh which winds the lovely 



rigeon— literal translation of the Indian ** Wayoh " The 
country is of a fertility equal to its beauty. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine anything more charming— blmiding of pas- 
toral gentleness with the boldest and grandest features of 
mountain scenery — for here rises, near at hand, the great 
chain of the Balsam. This is the chief of the transverse 
ranges, both in length and general magnitude. Professor 
Guyot has said that, ** considering these great features of 
physical structure and the considerable elevation of the 
valleys which form the base of these high chains, we may 
say that this vast cluster of highlands between the French 
Broad and the Tuckaseege Bivers is the culminating 
region of the great Appalachian system." Certainly it is 
a region which no one who has entered it will ever forget. 
Following the beautiful valleys of the Pigeon and its 
tributaries into the noble heights where they rise, one is 
surrounded by immense forest-clad mountains, of which 
tiie peaks lift their heads more than 6,000 feet in upper 
air, where mighty escarpments of rook contrast with the 
infinitely rich and varied verdure of the virgin wilder- 
ness, and where, in trackless gorges and deep <^>mmw*^ 
the roar of uuBeen cataracts alone breaks the silence of 
solitude. 

Beyond this massive range, which for fcMrty-five miles 
presents a barrier that no waters pierce, is another regioii 
of infinitely diversified mountain and valley and stream. 
This is the Valley of the Tennessee and its great tribu- 
taries, the Tuckaseege, the Nantihala and the Ocona 
Lufta. The last-named, one of the loveliest of mount- 
ain rivers, flows through the rich lands of the Indian re- 
servation — ^for 50,000 acres of the finest lands in Western 
Carolina are secured by the State to the Eastern Band of 
Cherokees — and empties into the Tucka<seege just before 
the latter river joins the Tennessee. Any one who wishes 
to enjoy wild and beautiful scenery may follow the 
Tuckaseege into Jackson County, the most uniformly 
mountainous of all the counties, where several gifeat 
ranges meet and where imposing heights rise on all 
sides in bewildering number and variety. Among these 
heights the crystal river, swift as an arrow for the most 
part, has many vicissitudes, and wears many different 
aspects ; now leaping down a wild gorge in stupendous 
falls, and again flowing tiirough a beautiful and romantio 
valley, overlooked by wooded hills. 

But in the NantihfJa is to be found the most pictur- 
esque of all the picturesque rivers of this wonderful re- 
gion. Its musical name signifies, in the Cherokee tongue^ 
'* Noonday Sun," from the fact that the mountains stand 
so closely above it that the sunlight strikes it only dur- 
ing the middle of the day. Thd river is in Macon County, 
and during most of its course it flows at the feet of pre* 
cipitous crags, through vast forests and down inaccessi- 
ble slopes. A traveler thus describes a view of its valley 
after crossing Bed Marble Gap : '* The first view of it 
will cause you to rise in your stirrups. It is a narrow 
valley with one farmhouse lying in the foreground. 
Around it rise massive mountain walls, perfectly per- 
pendicular, vailed with woods and in height fully 2,000 
feet. Directly before you is a parting of the tremendous 
ranges, and through this steep-sided gap purple lines of 
mountains, rising one behind another, bar the vision. 
The picture of these far-away ranges, in the subdued 
coloring of distance, is of inspiring grandeur. The river 
is unseen at this point ; but if the Cheowah Mountain 
road Is ascended, its white line of waters will be visible 
as it isdues from the wild gorge at the head of the valley 
and bickering along between wood-fringed banks, at 
length disappears in the wilderness leading toward the 
great gap." ^ 
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THS DSTIL'S COUCT-HOUSB, WHITE8IDE MOUNTAIN. 

But it would extend the present article far beyond the 
limits assigned to it to describe in detail the varied, pic- 
turesque scenes which this beautiful and as yet only 
partially explored country contains. A volume would 
be required to do them justice. Yet it is impossible to 
close without a reference to some of its greatest hoight<«. 
That whicli i* most widely known is, of course, the 
Black Mountain, the loftiest of Atlantic summits, and 
the monarch of the Appalachian system. The range, 
known under this general name from the dark color of 
the balsam firs which clothe it, is about twenty miles 
long, a group of colossal heights that attain their highest 
elevation near the Blue Kidge. The chief summit — once 
known as the Black Dome, then as Clingman's, and now 
as Mitcheirs Peak — is of arduous but not difficult as- 
cent The upward way lies through superb forests of 
deciduous trees and along the banks of the rushing 
Swannanoa, until, after a climb of five miles, the second 
base of the mountain is reached— a small, grassy plateau 
where a residence once stood. From this point the 
world below unrolls before the gaze like an azure scroll, 
while above, awful in its nearness and immensity, towera 
the dark mass of the Black, clothed with the sombre 
forest, into the depths of which the path now plunges, 
and which it does not leave again until the final summit 
is reached. Winding in snake-like tui*ns through the 
close-growing firs, the trail climbs the steep shoulders of 
the great mountain, and then follows its ridges for sev- 
eral miles, until the bare, rocky peak, which is the high- 
est point of land east of the Rocky Mountains, is reached, 
and all hardships of ascent are forgotten in the view 
spread before the gaze. 

If the day is clear this view is almost boundless in 
extent and of infinite beauty. Range behind range of 



great mountains lie below, like a Titanic ocean 
stilled by some mighty hand. From this su- 
preme elevation it is possible to study the 
structural character of the region and to count 
all the great chains that cross the country, while 
no words can express the varying and exquisite 
color that, like a glamour of heavenly e9chant- 
ment, lies over the wide expanse. The whole 
earth, ''and the beauty thereof," seems to spread 
at one's feet, and the airs that come to the high 
mountain crest are full of freshness and balm. 
To witness a sunset from the Black is something 
long to be remembered. But it is not only from 
its unsurpassed view that this great mountain 
is interesting. Its vast sides and flanks are 
clothed with a forest of bewildering beauty, 
crystal streams gush from its heights, and there 
is, altogether, a fascination about the wild, un- 
peopled region that goes far to account for the 
passion which caused Professor Mitchell to lose 
his life in wandering through its wilderness. 
Near at hand the massive heights of Craggy 
rise, but with a more gentle aspect, and a flora 
of rare interest. Its spurs extend southward 
until they end in the hills that encircle the 
gentle vidley in which Asheville lies, with the 
French Broad and the Swannanoa at its feet. 

Another famous mountain is the Roan of the 
Smoky range. Long known for its wonderful 
view, this noble height has now become a place 
of Summer resort since the erection of a hotel 
on its summit, more than six thousand feet 
above the nea. Like all the great peaks of the 
Smoky, its top is a treeless expanse, covered 
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landmarks of this part of the country, form 
part of the gorge, which, with its picturesque 
crags, its leaping waters and its depth of solemn 
forest, would well repay the lover of the pictur- 
esque for any difficulty that he might ezperienca 
in reaching it The whole eastern side of the 
Blue Ridge, throughout its leng^ in North 
Carolina, abounds in scenery of the most ro- 
mantic description. Crystal streams burst from 
the brows of the mountains and fall in beauti- 
ful cascades ; great heights are clothed with an 
almost tropical forest from base to summit ; the 
wild, fresh loveliness marking every scene, as 
the mountains descend gradually into the lower 
country, is a perpetual delight. But all this is 
changed when the range makes its sweeping 
bend around the South Carolina border. There 
one no longer finds the iorest-clad peaks and 
gentle foot-hills, but abrupt escarpments of 
mighty rock break off short and overlook the 
sultry southern plains. 

Such a height is that well-known under the 
name of Csesar's Head. Much has been written 
of this place of resort, but no description can 
do justice to its widely extended view or its 
delightful and invigorating climate. Health 
and strength are borne on every breath of the 
breeze that comes to the great cliffy which de- 
scends in a sheer precipice of eighteen hundre<1 
feet To one seated on this rocky point the 
world seems no more than a dreamland fax 
below, a vast, shadow - dappled expanse, over 
which a magical blue light ever hangs. 

Of much the same character is Whiteside, 



with luxuriant grass and mountain heather, and 
diversified by clumps of rhododendrons and 
azaleas. This beautiful prairie is surroimded 
by the balsam forest, which, on the North 
Carolina side, gives way, at a certain degree 
of elevation, to the deciduous growth that 
clothes, luxuriantly, the lower slopes of the 
mountain. On the Tennessee side, however, an 
abrupt precipice descends into far abysmal 
gorges. It is from the brow of this stupen- 
dous cliff that the view is obtained of which 
description can give no idea. 

About fifteen miles distant, in an air line, 
stands the other great pillar of this giant portal 
— the Grandfather of the Blue Ridge, the domi- 
nating peak of that range and the oldest 
mountain of the world. From its summit the 
beautiful Piedmont country of North Carolina 
is spread before the gaze, broken at first by 
spurs of the Blue Ridge as great as the parent 
chain, and melting afar into the misty blue of 
the lower country. Chief among these spurs is 
the range of the Linville Mountains, through 
which the Linville River forces its way in a 
gorge of striking grandeur. This gorge, fifteen 
miles in length, is for the most part a narrow 
canon, more than a thousand feet deep, into 
which the river plunges with a magnificent fall, 
then rushes impetuously onward over the rock- 
strewn bed which it has worn for itself during 
successive ages, while cliffs of the most fantastic 
form lean over its waters, dark woods surround 
it, and famous mountains overshadow it. Hawk- 
bill, Table Rock and Bhort-Off Mountains, all 
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another great outward sentinel of the Bine Bidge, which 
stands within a few miles of the Georgia line. Its 
shining face makes it a landmark and beacon overfall 
the lower conntry. The precipice from which it takes 
its name is fnlly two miles long, about two thousand 
feet high, and curved so as to form part of the arc of 
a circle. Its constituent parts are quartz, feldspar and 
gneiss, and there have been many valuable minerals dis- 
covered at the base of this most interesting mountain, 
although no regular mining has be^n done. The view 
from its splendid crest thrills one like noble harmony. 
The smiling valleys and green depths of forest far below, 
the azure fairness of distant heights, the misty sweep of 
ocean -like pkdn, form a picture of exquisite beauty. 
** From the orient to the drooi)ing west " mountains on 
mountainB rise, cloud-girt, blue-robed, soft as the hills 
of . J^aradise. 

But to touch, however lightly, upon all the famous 
heights of this wonderful region, would lead one too far. 
He who wiU go and look for himself upon its beauty 
will soon acknowledge that ** the half has not been told *' 
— nor could possibly be told. Neither pen nor pencil 
oould describe all that has been lavished here of natural 
and material wealth. Within a day's journey of the rail- 
roads which typify the power and civilization of ihe 
nineteenth century are spots as wild and trackless as the 
Sierras of the West, where Nature guards her secrets in 
the deep shadow of virgin forests, under cloud-caiq>ed 
peaks and by the flashing splendor of leaping waters. 
Shining cliifs and thundering rivers, azure heights and 
Arcadian valleys unite to form the beauty which charms 
one further and further into the heart of this region, 
which one may truly call the Fairyland of Science. 



THE TERCENTENABT OF THE POTATO. 

Thb often-repeated assertion that Sir Walter Baleigh 
imported the potato from Virginia is at once disposed of 
by the fact that he never was in that country ; it is 
simply one of the many statements that are copied from 
one manual into another by lazy compilers. The claim 
advanced for Sir Francis Drake, whose statue stands in 
the main street of OH^burg holding a bunch of pota- 
toes, is a different mai^r. Yet even in the case of 
Drake there is really no positive evidence. It is gene- 
rally supposed — and the view has again been advocated 
in Justin Winsor's ** History of America " — that the 
potato was brought into England by the colony that 
Baleigh sent out to Boanc^e Island under Balph Lane 
in 1585. 

The colonists who were taken out by Sir Bichard 
Grenville had a troublous time ; the Indians were un- 
friendly, their food failed, and Grenville did not return 
with fresh supplies as soon as was expected. Accord- 
ingly, at the end of a year they were glad enough to be 
brought home by Sir Francis Drake, who, with his fleet 
of twenty -three sail, anchored at Boanoke in Jxme, 1586, 
after his great expedition of reprisal in the Spanish 
Main. The unsuccessful colonists landed in England 
on the 27th ef July. Did they carry the potato with 
them ? One of their number was Thomas Harriot, the 
mathematician, the author of ''Artis Analyticae Praxis 
ad iElquationes Algebraioas . . . resolvendas," to whom 
Descartes was afterward somewhat largely indebted. 
Harriot brought with him several specimens of plants 
which grew in Virginia, and a careful description of the 
country as far as it had been explored. This description 
ho published in 1588, with the title, ** A briefe and True 



Beport of the new found land of Virginia and of the com- 
modities there found. . . . Discouered by the English 
Colony there seated by Sir Bichard GreinviUe, Kniglit, 
in the yeare 1585 ... at the speciall charge uxd direc- 
tion of the Honourable Sir Walter Baleigh." A oopy of 
the flrst edition, an exceedingly rare book, small 4to, 
twenty-three leaves, is in the Grenville Library in the 
British Museum ; it was used by Hakluyt, and reprinted 
verbatim by De Bry in 1590. Among the roots Harriot 
describes there is none which answers to the potato ; the 
one most like it, which he calls the " Openauk," having 
been identified as a species of sunflower, oi something flie 
same nature as the Jerusalem artichoke. Moreover, it 
is certain that the potato is not a native ol Virginia, and 
probably not of any part of the Umted fitaies exoept 
Arizona. 

At the same time, Gerard, *wbo gives a plate of the 
potato in his '* Herbal" of 1597, and efearly distin- 
guishes the Papus orbiculatus (our Soiamum tuberomtm) 
from the Sisarum peruvianum, or sweet potato, says 
that he received his tubers from Virginia. He planted 
them, as we learn from his Catalogue of 1599, in bis 
garden at Holbom. This, hof w v er, by no means proves 
that they are indigenous in Virginia ; t^iey may either 
have been brought there by a ship eoming from another 
country, or have been raised from others that had been 
imported thither in former years. Indeed, it has been 
suggested that the ooLonists of Boanoike might have 
found tiie potato in a cultivated state. Harriot's sileuce 
seems fatal to this theory. If he had seen x>otatoes 
grown by the natives, and had brought tubers home 
with him, he would eertainly have described them in 
his ** Bdation." On the other hand, it may well be that 
Drake brought potatoes to England on his retam from 
his expedition of 1585-6. His ships hod touched at Vir- 
ginia, and BO Gerard may naturally have noted that his 
tubers came from that coxmtry. As the Spanish captains 
were strictly ordered to observe, and bring home, all 
new fruits and the like, it can scarcely be doubted that 
potatoes were by this time used as food by the Spanish 
sailors and colonists. Drake very possibly took a supply 
of them either from Carthagena, or, it may be, from some 
Spanish ship. While there is no evidence that the cele- 
brated English navigator did so, there is at least nothing 
against it 

Going further back even than Drake, Mr. Clements 
Markham, C.B., has shown that there is ground for he* 
lieving that the potato was a native of certain districts 
favorable to its growth throughout the Cordilleras of 
Peru, and that it had been preserved for us by the en* 
lightened care bestowed upon its cultivation by the 
Incas. 

Mr. Fuller has already shown in our columns the 
error of the old story, and described the tuber which 
really grows in Virginia. 



AKE THE STABS PEOPLED? 

Pbofbssob Pboctob says : " It is almost impossible to 
say under what conditions life is posa&le or impossible. 
Men of science have lately been taught this in a yery 
striking manner. For, judging by what they know of tlia 
st^te of things at the bottom of the deep sea^ they eon^ 
eluded there could be no living oroatures thera They reft- 
soned that the pressure exerted by the water would orusli 
the life out of any known cre at ure, which was unquestion^ 
ably true. A piece of the hardest and densest wood sunk 
to those depths has the water MteriJiy forced into its very 
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sabetance, and tiio treineudous mail of the orooiniile, or 
the thick skin of the rhinoceros, woold be nnable to re- 
Bist a tithe of the enormous pressme exerted by the 
water at the bottom of the deep seas. 

** Yet it is now known that creatures not onlj exist 
down there, but that, notwithstanding the great dark- 
ness which must prevail there, these creatures are pro- 
vided with the means of seeing. So unlike are thej to 
all other creatures, however, that they are unable to live 
out of their native depths, and when dragged up by the 
dredges, they are burst asunder and are killed long be- 
fore reaching the surface. 

*' This should teach us that although it may be pfroved 
that in some inaccessible world, like Venus, or any of her 
fellow-planets, the conditions which prevaQ are not such 
as would be convenient to terrestrial creatures, or are 
even such as no creatures known to us could endure 
even for a few minutes, life may nevertheless exist. It 
is indeed tolen^bly certain that if there be living crea- 
tures in Venus (as for my own part I little doubt), and if* 
among these creatures there be any which possess reason- 
ing powers such as ours (which is not so certain), it must 
appear to such reasoning beings in Venus at least as 
difficult to understand how our earth can be inhabited as 
we find it to conceive what nature of creatures they may 
be which exist in Venus." 



PHOTOGKAPHING A LION. 

Fabini, in his delightful travels, tells how, after kill- 
ing a giraffe, he covered it with branches to protect it 
till his company arrived. Meanwhile he installed him- 
self in a tree. Vultures soon attacked the leafy mass, 
till a well-directed shot brought down their leader, when 
they fled. Other sounds announced a fresh band of 
marauders. What were they ? The vultures rose high 
in the air and then swooped down, only to dart away in 
alarm. 

•*Soon," he says, "I beheld an enormous lion gliding 
over the grass. Guided evidently by the scent, it moved 
toward the spot where the giraffe lay. Further off, a 
flock of vultures, by their strange action, showed the 
presence of a second lion. A third soon appeared be- 
tween the two. What an unexpected quarry to behold, 
the three great felines nearing my ambuscade I They 
advanced slowly in line, the largest in advance— a superb 
type of the tawny, short-legged lion, with immense head, 
and rough, almost black, mane. When they reached the 
open space they drew themselves out and lay flat against 
the grass. The birds, with renewed cries, kept darting 
at them in a kind of fury. 

"As the lions disappeared behind a dump, I de- 
scended from my i>o6t noiselessly to the lowest branch 
and examined my rifle. The next three or four minutes 
seemed hours. I knew that the lions were making 
steadily toward my tree. The large lion first came in 
sight, veered ofi^ then cautiously made for the giraffe. 
Suddenly he halted, and remained motionless within 
leaping distance of the dead brute. He waited for his 
companions. One soon i^jpeared on the opposite side, 
then the third between them. They made a sweep round 
to reach it at different points, and their leader awaited 
them. With a live quarry, if one failed the others were 
there to prevent its flight They now advanced at the 
same gait, crawling flat against the grass. Did they hold 
their breath as I did. Then, with a sudden bound, the 
first lion cleared the heap, lightmg on the other side 
with a roar of disappointment. His companions with a 



bound were beside him. They tore the earth with theb 
claws, tiie air quivering with their deep bass, which 
changed to a sharp cough, as though a bone had lodged 
in tho throat. Their four paws kept tearing up the 
ground, the sand flying with each roar. When their 
fury subsided, the leader began to smell around the 
heap, and to lick up the clotted blood, while the others 
seized some entrails drawn out by the vultures. 

''I turned my eyes toward the sun now appearing 
above the sandhills. Surely the wagons are not far off. 
I look toward the point where they ought to appear. 
They are emerging from behind a hfll some sixty yards 
from my aerie. Loulou gets down and strikes into the 
grass, his . photographic apparatus on his back. One 
follows him, the rest group around the wagons. They 
had heard the roars, and Loulou was bound to photo- 
graph a lion's "At Home.** How anxiously I watched 
his movements ! What could I do ? Not even cry out, 
" Take care.*' At last he halted on the top of a little sandy 
hillock. I saw the plate glitter in the sunlight. The 
large lion was busy tearing at the giraffe's shoulder, dam- 
aging the hide that Jan coveted for his stock of soles. 
Loulou worked away as calmly as if in his office ; he 
quietly changed his plate for a second. 

"Thirty seconds after he and his comrade had their 
rifles aimed. In haste, I took aim at the large lion*s 
shoulder. Two rifle-shots, then a third. 

" The lions leap up and utter roars like peals of thun- 
der ; one staggered back and sprang at the spot where 
another ball had just struck the ground. They lashed 
their sides with tiieir tails ; they g^wled in a hoarse* 
duU tone. Twice again we flred. I was sure I had not 
missed, yet there was no sign that our balls had told. 
The great lion suddenly dashed toward the hillock. As 
long as I could, without risk of hitting Loulou and hie. 
companion, I kept up my fire. The lion neared them 
in rapid bonnds, his tail between his legs. They stopped 
firing. Loulou took another negative. His comrade 
stood beside him like a Prussian sentinel on duty. 
Were they mad ? %could not hold in. I called act the 
top of my voice : * Fire I fire 1 he will kill you !' The 
words were not out of my mouth when Loulou, the 
black cloth still over his head, sprang toward the lion, 
brandishing the support of his appcuratus in the face of 
the furious brute. One of the hunters had been teUing 
us how a hunter had frightened off a lion by bending for- 
ward and swinging a large black hat, and Loulou was 
calmly repeating the experiment. 

"It succeeded. The lion halted, lashed his sides, then 
bounded back toward the tree in all haste. Crack I 
crack ! go our* rifles, but the lion did not halt till he 
reached his comrades. 'A cat has nine lives,' we say of 
our domestic cat This one seemed to have ten more. 
My rifle-balls seemed to have no more effect than the 
paper pellets of a child's toy gun. I flred at the two 
smaller lions, who soon retreated. The large fellow 
still stood deflant. I aimed carefully and steadily at his 
eye. I had no time to study the effect, for a gun went 
off just below me. A bushman had crept around and 
fired an old-fashioned blunderbuss. 

" ' Quick !* I exclaimed. • Climb, or you are done 
for.' But instead, he darted toward some bushes; the 
lion bounded after him, then halted, and fell motionless 
on the sand. 

"I descended from my perch, and we all gathered 
around the follen monarch. Marks on* the sand enabled 
me to measure his first bound over the giraffe. It was; 
twenty -two feet. We counted in ^i^^ekin seventeen 
buUet-holes." Digitized by V3L 
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THACKERAY'S RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

Thv following extract gives a glimpee of Thackeray's 
religiouB beliefs : *' What .we see here of this world is but 
an expression of God's will, so to speak — a beautif al earth 
and sky and sea, beautiful affections and sorrows, wen- 
derfol changes and deTelopments of creation, suns rising, 
stars shining, birds ringing, clouds and shadows chaogiog 
and fading, people loving each other, smiling and cryinjr, 
the multiplied phenomena of nature, multiplied in fact 
and fancy, in art and science, in every way that a man*d 
intellect or education or imagination can be brought to 
bear. And who is to say that we are to ignore all this, or 
not value 
them and 
love them, 
because there 
is another un- 
known world 
yet to come ? 
Why, that 
unknown fa- 
tore world is 
but a manifes- 
tation of the 
will of Qoi 
Almighty* 
and a devel- 
opment of na- 
ture, neither 
more nor less 
than this in 
which we are, 
and an angel 
glorified or a 
sparrow on a 
gutter are 
equally parts 
of His crea- 
tion. The 
light upon all 
the saints in 
heaven is just 
as much and 
no more 
God*s work 
as the sun 
which shall 
shine to-mor- 
row upon this 
iofiDitesimal 
speck of crea- 
tion, and 
under which 

I shall read, please God, a letter from my kindest lady and 
friend. About my future state I don't know—I leave it 
in tbe disposal of the awful Father; but for to-day I 
thank God that I can love you, and that you yonder, and 
others b sides, are thinking of me with a tender regard. 
HallelDJah may be greater in degree than this, but not in 
kind ; and countless ages of stars may be blazing in- 
finitely, but you and I have a right to rejoice and believe 
in our little part, and to trust in to-day as in to-moirow." 



this engraving — the wedding of a happy peasant couple, 
who are shown leaving the church where they have been 
married. Those who have read the English translation of 
that charming story "Synnov^ Solbakked," by Bjorn- 
tierue Bjoi-nson, will sympathiz) with the feelings of 
domestic affection which are eminently pure and warm iu 
the hearts of these people. Their manners and cu^tom^ 
retain much that is characteristic. The drees of the 
women is to be noticed, with their bright-colored bodice8, 
their large, snowy-white caps, and the queer little lapel 
or point behind, and especially the crown on the heuil 
of the bride, which is always seen in Norwegian weddiogo, 
particularly those among the peasantry. This custom is 

confined t o 
Scandinavian 
countries. » 




A NORWBOIAN OOUNTBT WRDDINO. 



A NORWEGIAN COUNTRY WEDDING. 

Among her delightful sketches of Norwegian life and 
customs. Lady firassey describes the ucene depictel in 
• Vaz. XXTI. No. G - 30. 



A FULL ac- 
count of tlie 
peculiar Jew- 
ish sect of 
t]|0 Karaites, 
40,000 oi 
whom live in 
Galicia, is 
given by Se- 
cher-Maosch, 
tbe Slavonic 
novelist Tbe 
Karaites ao- 
knowledge 
only the fibst 
book o4 
Moses as 
their relig- 
ious guide. 
Wheie reason 
and revela- 
tion agree, 
they say, t boy 
accept thfm 
as two excrl- 
lent thingfl, 
but where 
they disagiee 
tbey m u ^ t 
hold with re- 
velation, for 
if reason had 
been suffi- 
cient, revela- 
tion would 
have be<en 

superfluous. Tbe Karaites consider that it is not allowed 
to discuss the fundamental basis of revelation* It is con- 
trary to their religious practices to light a fire. In warm 
climates they do without fires, but in Galicia, where the 
Winters are severe, thf^y get tbe Obristians to liRbt tbt ir 
fires for them. Uulike other Jews, they coubider com- 
merce illicit, except in goods which they have tbetLselvM^i 
produced. Tbey appear to be a remarkably virtuous aiid 
quiet people, not one of them having been condemned in 
any law court for the past 400 yeais. Tbey are sensible, 
withal, a favorite saying of^thtiis being : '*If you caninvt 
do that which you would like to do, you mu&t be willing 
to do what you can." 

As THBEsmNQ Separates the wheat from the cbaif, hbo 
does affliction purify virtueDjgjtized by VnOOQ IC 
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PERSONAL AND RELIGIOUS NOTES. 



Mb GaoROB W. Cable has taken charge of the great 
Sttuday-acbool Union Bible Olaas in Tremont Temple. Boe- 
ton. BQCceediug Dr. Meredith, who has gone to Brooklyn. 

Sabah MABflHAiiii, who aied recently in Philadelphia, 
leRves her fortune, which is estimated at from $350,000 to 
$400,000, for the relief of chronic and incurable invalids 
who cannot be cared for by the general hospitals. 

Two SONS of the late leader of the Bramo Soma], 
Keshub Chunder Sen. hay» arrired in England. The 
young men will proceed to Eilinburgh, where they 
intend to prosecute a course of study at the University. 

SiNCB 1874 the American Bible Society has circulated in 
Japan 106,235,693 pages of Scriptures— or of the Scrip- 
tures in whole or in "poitioft?/' 401,795 volumes. That 
ought to tell, and doubtless has told, on the general senti- 
ment of that land. 

Thb house of John Knox, in Edinburgh, has been re- 
•tored t» the state in which it was when occupied by 
the reformer, one of the rooms having been fitted up 
as a museum for the reception of books, manuscripts and 
portraits of Knox. 

Thb Nashville Advocate says tiiat J. K W. Bowen, a 
colored Methodist minister, has submitted his thesis to 
the Faculty of Boston. Umversity, where he will receive 
the degree of Boptoi. irf^Philosophy, the first ever con- 
ferred upon a negro. 

Fathbb Edihtki) SiDiics fias begun an active crusade for 
Sunday closing of saloons in Baltimore. He claims that 
he is following the instructiona contained in the decrees 
of the last Plenary OoubmL His example is imitated by a 
number of priests of this ^ty. 

Thb missionary oontribotiOBa* fsom the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, KewTork city, amounted to $36,279 
for Home and $29,425 Ibr Foreign Missions last year. 
The First Ohurch of^ Ohid^go was second, giving $25,906 
to the Home Board[a&9rSl5,411 to the Foreign. 

Thb Bnreatr^MJath'olic Indian Missions has issuod a 
tabular staten^t of Catholic ^hools among the Indians. 
There are 20 day and 8^ boarding schools, with 2.190 
boarding pupils and 870 dsff pupils. For these 8,060 
scholars the Government allows $281,880, besides $40,000 
lor subsistence, clothing, etc. 

Mb Gb(»ob W..GBm>B has recently caused a memorial 
window to Milton to be inserted in St Margaret's, West- 
^ minster, the oiideat church ih London, This, with the 
^plendid drinlchig-fountain at Stratford-on-Avon, makes 
fhree notable gifts to England ; the first being the Herbert 
Mjd Cowper memorial window in Westminster Abbey. 

Ob July 15th, 1888, will be celebrated in Russia the 
Bine hundredth anniversary of tha introduction of Christ 
ianity into the Empire. A great monumental cathedral 
n in process of erection at'Kiefl^ In which city Russians 
were first baptized nine centuries sgo. It will bear the 
name of St Prince Vladimir Isapostolos, who renounced 
paganism and baptised lui» people. 

Thb Free Church movement is growing rapidly in the 
Protestant Episcopal communion. A summary of the 
diocese of Albany in the journal of the recent convention 
gives the followimr : *' Churches, 116'; chapels, 22 ; free 
churches and chapels, 118 ; churches otherwise supported, 



20.** In over two-thirds of the Episcopal churches of tlio 
country the free pew system prevails. 

Mb. Gbobob W. yAin>BBBmr is about to build, at a ooAt 
of some $70,000, a branch library for the New Tork Free 
CircuUting Library. The building is to be at Na 251 
West Thirteenth Street Plans for the structure ha^a 
already been prepared. This new branch, like the Ottoo* 
dorfer branch in Second Ayenue, and that now bnildiDq: 
by Miss Catharine Bruce, in For^-seoond Street, will be 
under the charge of the main library, in Bond Street 

Gbobob MaoDonaiiD, the famous British novelist, poet 
and preacher, is sixty-three years of age, though he doea not 
look more than forty. He derives a handsome inoon e 
from thirty yolumes of novels and nine volumes of poetrr. 
He receives an annual pension of $500 from the Queen*s 
civil list, as a compliment to his literary ability. As •» 
preacher he hss a high reputation. His delivery is moft 
impressive, and his dllKH>ur8es are both scholarly and 
broad*minded. 

Wb were all startled by the morning papers of Tuesday, 
October 3d, aononnoing the Tcry sudden death of Hon. 
J. B. Finch, the well-known and eloquent temp6ranr,» 
lecturer. He had apparently been in his usual exoeUe- k 
health, and lectured during the evening at Lynn. As h « 
left the car at the Eastern Railway Station in Boston, li<> 
was seen to waver, and fell into the arms of one who hur- 
ried to help him, djing almost at onoe. No lecturer f^r 
the last four or five years has been more busily employed, 
or more effective in his addresses. He was a well-train**d 
lawyer, a keen politician, and something more ; ha wms 
really the strongest statesman of the Prohibition part^. 
His absence from the present national campaigns wiU Ui 
greatly deplored.— Zioa's Herald, October 12th. 

Thb Rbv. F. K CiiABE, of Boston, who lately resigned 
his pastorate in order to devote his whole time to the wo: k 
of the Society of Christian Eudeayor, has issued a circular 
letter to the yarions branches, in which he says : '* I ac*- 
cept the position of President of the United Society with 
the understanding that the Booi^ty of Christian Endeavor 
is not, and is not to be, an orgaaiaation independent of 
the Church. It is the Church at work for and with the 
young, and the young people at work for and with tl e 
Church. In,4iji that we do and say let us bear this in 
mind, and sei^lpr jth^ fullest co-operation of pastors and 
church officers and members in carrying on onr work. 
The Society of Christian Eodeavor can always afford to 
wait rather than loto^Ji^t upaa an an willing Cbnrch.** 

Thb "Bia^ Db. V)avLt^AS H. Wbstob, assistant minister 
of TrinityvPatidH in charge of St John's Chapel, Na 46 
Yarick Street, one of tho oldest and best-known dergympa 
in New York city, died on Friday, October 14th. Dr. 
Weston was bom in Maine seventy-one years ago^ and con- 
nected himself wi^ Trinity Parish when he was thirty-one 
years of age. ^ He*was given charge of the Yarick Street 
church within a year afterward, and has l^een its pastor 
ever since. He was ^shiplaitt of the Seventh Regiment for 
several years, and went ^ the front with the regiment is 
1861. He was very popular with the regiment, and was 
much beloved by^th^ members of his congregation. He 
had been greatly troubled for some time with a ruptur^ 
and at last submitted to a yery painful surgical operation. 
The operation was performed at a priyate hospital got- 
emed by the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and be 

remained at the hospital under treatment until lus death. 

Digitize! 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 



THE DANGERS IN DOING GOOD. 

Thebb is probablj no question of the daj so intricate^ 
mo oompliosted wilb dangerous issues, as the question of 
benevolenoeu The time has gone bj when it might be 
«aid of the poor, ** Whensoever ye will je may do them 
good ;*' and it has come to be a most solemn faot that anj 
attempt to alleviate suffering, to raise the downfalleo, 
-•ren to *'help the poor to help themseWes," maj be, and 
probably is, full of possibilities of inoalcnlable harm* 

For instanoe, it would seem, at a first glanoe, that no 
•ct of beneyolenoe oould be more rational than one which 
4s in contemplation in a neighboring oitj, where a wealthy 
merchant is about to build a house in which the women 
«nd girls employed in his TArioas stores and shops may 
fin I board and many needf d comforts at a nominal price. 
Tet it is sadly true that such a scheme must be wisely 
eouceiyed indeed, if it is not to do to those women and 
girls a mischief far greater than any of the ills it proposes 
-to nlleyiate. 

For, in th« first place, such an act of kindness rests on a 
false basis. It is either a charity or an act of justice. If 
the latter, if an attempt to make good that deficiency of 
remuneration which the exigencies of the times, the iron 
law of wages, the pressure of competition, have made neces- 
sary, then such justice is in itself a gross injustice. For 
why should these women be forced to take as a gift that 
which is theirs by right ? Why should they be reduced 
to the alternatiye of taking in a peculiar and perhaps not 
acceptable form, or else of losing that to which they are 
4kbsolutely entitled ? 

But if it be not an act of justice, but of pure benevo- 
Jenoe ; if these women are now being paid all that their 
work, being tried by present standards, can fairly be said 
to esm, then it is assumed that honesty earnest, self- 
respecting women are willing to accept as alms that which 
they are unable to earn for themselTes, or at least, not 
earning; are able to dispense with. By what right may any 
man, howeyer kindly disposed, howeTer able to confer 
benefit, infiict such a wound upon womanly self*resp«ot f 
It shoidd be a near and tried friend, indeed, from whom a 
woman could, without loss of dignity, accept fayors like 
these ; and such a friend, the employer of large numbers 
of people, howeyer earnest his interest in his employ^ 
and however deep his sympathy with their struggles, 
could never hope to be. 

But if these objections seem to be rather theoretical, 
there remain two others which are very practical indeed. 
Snch a charity, or such an act of Justice, call it how one 
will, is an offense to truth, in that it is, though to their 
own advantage, a cheating of the [poor. It makes them 
think that they have paid in full for that which is in part 
given to them, or it bids them pretend to think so, know- 
ing that it is not true. Thus it blunts their sense of honor, 
or falsifies their estimate of values, and when these are 
done, the very standard of commercial integrity, by which 
alone communities are able to live as such, is gone. 

And then, such a kindness as this puts at a disadvantage 
all those employes who may not avail themselves of it, 
girls who have aged parents to support, women who have 
invalid husbands or young children to care for, who can- 
not avail themselves of, or cannot afford the luxuries of, 
such a home, even at the nominal price at whicli th^j 
may be offered. Such women, already heavily handi- 
-f^apped in the race of life, will inevitably, in the long ran, 



be not only comparatively but actually sufterers from this 
new disadvantage, if only by being more absolutely sub- 
jected to the servitude of the stcUus quo, by reason of the 
greater freedom of action afforded to the other women 
whose condition is bettered by no activity or efficiency oi 
their own. 

It seems, and is, an ungracious task thus to criticise s 
generous attempt to perform a social duty. But the exi- 
gencies of the times are imminent, the danger of mistakeM 
is tremendous. It is of the last importance that all men 
and women who are in a position to perform acts of bene- 
volence should study the fundamentals of social anil 
economic science. It is laid upon them as a most solemn 
dntj that they should be not only generous, but wise in 
their generosity. 

A LETTER ANSWERED. 
In one morning's mail there came to me a letter from 
beyond the Mississippi Biver, reading : 

" Mt Dbab Fktkkd : I term you fHend becaiue I have read yonr 
strmons for yean, and am in deep aflCliction. I think from yon I 
may receive some oomrorting words, and my heart is sore with unnt- 
terable sorrow. I had six sons-aweet babies, bonnie lads, then 
brave, good .men. I have buied fom* and one ia in the Innatio 
asylum. Ara yon not sorry for me ? I have seen them die and laid 
them away in the silent tomb. I have tried to do right I have not 
rebelled against my fate, bnt in the last affliction I cannot look into 
the fatnre as I have tried to do formerly, seeing my sons as angtJs 
before the throne of Qod. My eldest son and first bom died on 
Angnst aist, aged thirty-three years. Ooninmption carried him 
from me. For eight months I stood at his beside, slept beside him, 
nursed him, loved and oomf orted hiuL I begged my Father to take 
me instead, to spare my poor old heart the trial of giving hhn np. 
Alas ! I did not prevaiL Yonr sermons were a great comfort to him. 
I read them each Sunday to him. Do yon remember yonr sermon iu 
which yon spoke of asking Ohrist about Paul? My son turned to 
me and said : 'Mother, what will your first question be when you 
arrive in heaven?* I replied, 'Asking for my children, I suppose.* 
He looked up with a sweet smile and whispered : 'I shall first thank 
Him for forgiring all my sins.* He had always been a good b<^. 
You will be surprised that though thus comforted I should so thor- 
oughly mourn, but I do. My heart is aching, aching for my child, 
my good, noble boy. I want to know where heaven is. I know he 
is with Jesus and with the blessed, but I want to know something 
about heaven. Can you teU me ?** 

Now, that is one of hundreds who need solace. Sba 
wants to know about her son in the asylum. Why, he U 
as safe as though he had been in heaven a century. Wheu 
the reason goes, that ends responsibility. She ought to 
look upon him as upon the other departed sons. Ohrist at 
last can pick up a broken intellect as easily as He can pick 
up a broken body. That son will be all right in heaver, 
and Ohrist was always very tender with the demented. 
Witness the treatment of the demoniac of Oadara, and tie 
epileptic that fell into the water and into the fire. And let 
all those who have Ohristian friends from whose eyes tl e 
light of intelligence has gone remember to take it as an ▼ 
other bereavement, and know that it is well with such for 
ever and ever. But the other thought of this mother^ 
letter is expressed in the question, " Where is heaven ? 
and can yon tell me ?" Yes, I can. The spaces between 
worlds, some have thought, nre the places where spirits 
dwell. De Quincy says that the solar system fills only the 
the thirty-one quadrillionth, four hundred and nineteen 
trillionth, four hundred and sixteen billionth part of the 
whole space between itself and the next solar body. 

In any of those vast interspaces, we are told, there 
would be room for the spirit world, f think there would. 
Digitized by vrrC 
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Bat I am sore that is not the Ohristian'a heaven. Christ 
"Went to prepare a place, and hearen is a place and not an 
intaogibilitj. It is as much a place as New York is a 
place, and I will tell you where it ia. It is where God is 
and Christ is» and our departed Christian friends are. 

heartbroken mother of the Far West, your four sons 
are there. Not eternally afloat, not swinging around be- 
tween worlds, but in fixed residence and in surroundings 
as much more bright and glorious as the riyer cf God 
from under the throne, clear as crystal, is brighter than 
the mudi^y Mississippi. But the question arises in all our 
minds, Why upon one woman's soul God should pile so 
many agonies ? Four sons dead and one insane I Why 
not have these sorrows divided up among other families ? 

1 warrant that, liviDg not far •flf from the author of my 
letter, there are families in which there has not been a de- 
cease for ten years, and in the morning all the children 
are at the family table, and all at night sleep under the 
same family roof. Why not divide up these calamities 
among those that have not been so troubled or bereft ? 
Now you have started a question which everybody asks, 
and often asks, and has for aoswer in most cases a dumb 
and unrelentiDg silence. The people who canuot be spared 
go, and many of the useless tarry. If a certain number 
were demanded every year from every city for dissolution, 
and a commissioner were appointed to decide who should 
be excused from earthly residence and who retained, the 
decision of that commissioner would be just the opposite 
of the present Providential arrangement. Those would 
be dismissed who remain and those kept whom God calls 
away. Ah ! there's where Christian faith comes in. That 
teaches us to adjourn the mystery for future explanation. 
That tells the authoress of my Western letter God is good 
and kind, and that all this is best, and will so be glori- 
ously and beyond controversy demonstrated. The push- 
iug of the question Why ? too far, makes infidels and 
maniacs. We must not ^y to measure the ocean of God's 
providence with our quart pitcher. We must not expect 
to know on earth as much as we shall know in heaven. 
How can we, out here in the vestibule, see as much as inside 
the temple ? Sometimes in safety deposits and among the 
papers of deceased persons there are packages left, in- 
scribed with the words, " To be destroyed after my death." 
And all the mysteries that sffliot my interlocutor beyond 
the Mississippi, and all the mysteries that afflict yon, 
will cease witU your earthly existence. The whole pack- 
age of them will be gone. In the first ten months 
of your transferred state the darkest passage of life will 
be irradiated. We ought to be willing to wait for the un- 
rolling of the scroll Surely we are getting on rapidly 
enough toward it. Those who wait tbe longest will have 
to \\ ait only a little while. Surely the years have enough 
momentum. Tbe seasons chase each other with such swift 
feef, they trip and fall against each other. Soon to all of 
us things intricate will be made plain, and amid the con- 
gref2:ation of the world's population it will be shown that 
God knew how to manage this vehicle of a world, and 
held the reins jast rights and that though sometimes He 
drove ncir the edge, He never drove off, and that efents 
wliioh at the time seemed unfair and crael and unjust 
tuined out to be so wise and good and kind as to excite 
universal anthem. So, cheer up, all you Christian people 
who have been staggered at the inexplicable. Instead of 
irjiog to solace yourselves with worldly panaceas that 
make things worse, take hold of heavenly consolation. At 
n time when all tbe livrrs and fountains in Italy failed 
1 1) rough a f^evere drought, Alban Lake, which was fed 
irnrn a hidden source, strangely filled up and overflowed 
and pound down over the plowed fields and rnlled 



through the valleys, and Italy was sefreshed. And so^ 
when all the fountains of earthly comfort fail, the waters 
of an eternal reservoir overflow and pour down over the 
soul plowed of trouble, and golden harvests spring up 
where droughts blistered. Blessed be God for the high» 
deep and eternal solace of the Gospel. 

THE Y. P. S. C. E. 
The Toung People's Society of Christian Endeavor, 
although it has held its sixth annual convention, may be 
said just to have got fairly started in the important work 
it is organized to do. Beginning, in 1886, with 856 soci* 
eties, it has iucreased in twelve months to 2,314 societies 
and a membership of 140,000. Every State but three, 
and every Territory but three, has one or more of these 
societies. Every evangelical denomination is represented, 
and there are societies in some Unitarian ehurchea. The 
societies are individual, local, independent ; but they are 
all affiliated in a Uoited Society, incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts, with headquarters in Boaton« The 
essential principles of the T. P. S. C. E. are set forth in an 
article of the constitution which states its object to be ** to 
promote an earnest Christian life among its members, to 
increase their mutual acquaintance, and to make them more 
useful in the service of God." Members are not neces- 
sarily church members, but they are all pledged to attend, 
prayer-meeting with regularity, find every active mem- 
ber agrees to take some part, however slight, in every 
meeting. The effect of the Society has been to increase 
activity in the Sunday-schools, to intensify and energize- 
the church benevolent and missionary work, put new 
life into the regular church prayer-meeting, itrengtheh 
the churches in which it has been organized, add entha-^ 
siasm to its activities, strengthen faith, deepen and make 
consecration more earnest The growth of this new So- 
ciety has surprised some of those who are best informed 
in regard to religious movements, and the universal testi- 
mony is that its influence thus far has been wholly good^ 
and in nothing evil 

R&NAN ON MOHAMMEDANISM. 

In a little pamphlet of twenty-four pages M. B^naifr 
disposes of what Mr. Bosworth Smith, and some other en- 
thusiasts, are pleased to call by the fine names of Arab 
science, philosophy and art, Mussulman science and 
Mussulman civilization. 

These names, says M. B^oan, involve a confusion of 
ideas. The Mussulman is taught from the moment of his 
religious initiation that he is possessed of absolute truth, 
and in his foolish pride he looks with the deepest con- 
tempt upon science and enlightenment^ and eveiything^ 
that goes to make up the European spirit The bias given 
by the Mussulman faith is so strong that all the differences 
of race and nationality disappear before the paramount 
fact of conversion to Islam, so that the Berber, the Cir- 
cassian, tbe Egyptian, the Malay, the Afghan, cease to be 
Berbers, Curcassians, Egyptians, and so on, and become 
known and recognizable as Mussulmans. 

The one exception to this rule is Persia, the people of 
that country having kept their distiDCtive genius ; and in 
the eyes of orthodox Islam the Persians are heretics. 

This fanatical conviction of their superiority as the true 
beiieverR M. B^uan considers to be the cause of the decay 
of the Mohummedan peoples, and the cause, also, of their 
intellectual sterility. 

At the same time he acknowledges that to many the de- 
cay of the Mussulman world seems to l>e comparatively a 
recent, and, probably, a transitory fact, in view of the 
undoubtedly brilliant past hiRtory of Moh.imu:ed..~;iam. 
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There were, be admits, distingaished thinkers and men of 
scienee in Idam daring the GOO years from the end of the 
eighth to the end of the thirteenth century ; bat the im« 
palse toward learning and soienoe was extra Mohamme- 
dan. While the Arabs directed the policy of lalam there 
was no sign of inteUeotnal aotiyity, bat when the centre cf 
inflnence was transferred to the region of the Tigris and 
the Eaphrates, the Persians, who inherited the Sassanian 
cif ilization with the science and philosophy of Greece, 
became predominant, and, after the shock of the Oonqnest 
had passed away, profonndly modified the spirit eyen of 
their Arab rulers. The new ciyilization was essentially a 
mixed one, and we haye a faithful picture of it in the 
" Arabian Nights." The Caliphs Munsur, Haroun and 
Mamonn were barely Mohammedan. They practiced the 
observances of the faith, but they showed tbemseWes curi- 
ous about other times and countries— India, ancient Per- 
sia, and, above all, Greece. Every now and then a reac- 
tion took place, and the Arab spirit of puritanical severity 
triumphed for a time, but before long the Oaliph recalled 
his scholars and men of science and free-thinkers, and the 
reign of skepticism was renewed. There were regular 
meetings of the Motecallemin^ or "disputers," in Bagdad, 
to examine and discuss the different religions according to 
reason. M. Dozy has translated an account of one of these 
meetings left by a faithful Mussulman. 

A doctor of Eairwan, in Tunis, asked a pious Spanish 
Arab if be had ever been present at a meeting of the 
Motecallemin daring his stay in Bagdad. "I went twice," 
the Spaniard replied, "but I took good care not to go 
again." "And why so?" said the other. "You shall 
jodge," answered the traveler. " At the first meeting there 
were present not only Mnssulmans of every sect, both or- 
thodox and heterodox, but also unbelievers, fire-worship- 
ers, materialists, atheists, Jews and Ohristiaus ; in a word, 
every kind of unbeliever. Each sect had its head man, 
or champion, to defend its opinions, and when one of 
these chiefs entered the room every one rose to show him 
respect* and no one sat down again till the newcomer bad 
taken his place. When all were met, one of the infidels 
spoke as follows : ' We have come together to argue with 
one another. You all know the conditions. You Mussul- 
mans are not to bring forward reasons drawn from your 
book or founded on the authority of yonr prophet, for 
we believe neither in the one nor in the other. Each one 
mast confine himself to arguments based upon reason 
alone.' All applauded these words ; and yon understand 
that after having listened to such things I went no more 
to that assembly. I was invited to visit another, but there 
it was the same scandal" 

As a consequence of this liberal feeling in Bagdad, there 
wns a genuine philosophical and scientific movement. The 
Caliphs employed Syrian Ohristians acquainted with the 
Greek learning to translate into Arabic Aristotle, Eu- 
clid, Galen and Ptolemy, and the more active minds pro- 
fited by acquaintance with these to engage in daring spec- 
nlations in philosophy, and to make serious advances in 
scientific studies, such as astronomy, algebra and chem* 
i try. Mohammedan Spain followed in the wake of the 

Eiisr. 

All this great movement, which is called Arab because 
its results are recorded in the Arabic language, is, to speak 
with exactness, a Greek movement, for the really fruitful 
element in it came from Greece, and the worth of men in 
those days was in proportion to their knowledge of ancient 
Greece. The superiority of Syria and Bagdad over Latin 
Europe, says M. K^nan, came altogether from the fact 
that they were much nearer to the tradition of Greece, 
and that it was mnoh more easy to have a Euclid, a 



Ptolemy or an Aristotle at Harran or at Bagdad than at 
Pans. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century two facts be- 
came evident : the nuking of the Mohammedan countries 
into intellectual de^ ay, and the resolute entrance of West- 
ern Europe, awakeneu by contact with the Spanish Arabs, 
upon the great path of scientific discovery. What haa 
been called Arab science disappears almost in a moment 

From about the year 1200 the theological reaction car* 
ries the day, philosophy is abolished, and writers refer to 
it only as an evil remembrance. Philosophical manu- 
scripts are destroyed, and astronomy, even, is tolerated 
only because it furnishes the means of fixing the direction 
of Mecca. 

The Arab science and learning really did serve to con- 
tinue for a certain time the traditions of the human mind, 
but they were no more Arab than the Latin writings of 
Western Europe were Boman. Averroes, Avioenna and 
Albatein are Arabs only as Albertns Magons, Boger Bacon^ 
Francis Bacon and Spinoza are Latins ; and it is very re* 
markable that among the philosophers and scholars who 
are known as Arab thinkers and teachers, Alkindi alone is 
of Arabic race ; all the others are Persians and Spaniards^ 
and men of Bokhara and Samarkand. 

Nor were these scholars orthodox Mohammedans. They 
were Parsees, Ohristians, Jews, men of Harran, in Syria, 
and other Mussulmans lax in the faith. 

It is a peculiarity of Islamism that it has succeeded in 
exacting of its followers a faith continually more and 
more strong ; and those, says M. B^nan, who defend Is> 
lamism are not really acquainted with it It is the reign 
of a dogma, the heaviest chain that humanity has ever 
borne. It was liberal while it was weak, and not yet or- 
ganized ; when it grew strong, and' could dispose of great 
materiul forces, it crushed everything. To praise Moham- 
medanism for what it could not stifle is the same thing as 
to give the credit of modem scientific discoveries to theo- 
logy. The theological spirit of the West was not l6ss 
hostile to free inquiry than the Mohammedan spirit, and 
the world of Islam has suffered what would have come 
upon Europe if the Inquisition and Philip IL and Plus V. 
had succeeded in their design of stopping the march of 
the human mind. 

That M. B^nan is open to impressions of the religious 
feeling which makes the charm and the strength of Islam, 
the following curiously personal passage shows : " There 
are beautiful things in Mohammedanism as a religion* I 
have never entered a mosque without feeling a lively emo- 
tion—shall I say it?— without a certain regret at not 
being a Mussulman." 

None the leas does he condemn Mohammedanism as the 
negation of thought, and his argument is summed up in 
one convincing sentence: "That which essentially dis- 
tinguishes the Mussulman is the hatred of acience, the 
persuasion that investigation is useless and frivolous, and 
almost impious ; hatred of natural science because it en- 
ters into rivalry with God, and hatred of historical sdenee 
because, applying itself, as it does, to times which pre- 
ceded Islam, it is likely to revive ancient errors." 

More than once in the development of his subject, M. 
B^nan appears to have had some other religion in his 
mind while speaking of Mohammedanism ; but the infer- 
ence from this observation would be probably a mistaken 
one. 

Beligious intolerance alone must feel itself offended 
by the condemnation of the intolerant spirit, and those 
who make common cause with Mohammedan fanatics in 
their war agninst the mind of man may take up their 
parable against the critic of Islam, by VJiOO^ 
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BIBLE QITESTIOirS. 
1201. What ii meant by the expression " The Day of the Lord " ? 
'1202. What god is mentioned by Ezeklel as being especially woi^ 

■hiped by women? 
1208. What prophet mentions the rainbow and uses it as an illostra- 

tlon of the glory of Qod? 
120i. In what year did the first captivity of the kingdom of Israel 

commence? 

1205. In what year did Jadah*s first captivity oonmience? 

1206. What prophet is described as having acted as servant to 
another prophet? 

^207. What space of time was ocenpied by the Israelites in wan- 
dering through the Wilderness after they had reached the Holy 
Land? 

1208. What words were engraven on the mitre of Ajiron? 

1209. On what occasion was an army sent to take one man ? 

1210. Our blessed Lord, in speaking of the destmction of Jemsalem, 
says, '* The snn shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light.** What prophet nsed similar language in reference to 
the destruction of Egypt? 

1211. To whom was the City of Hebron given aa an inheritance? 

1212. What words of onr blessed Lord seem to have most deeply 
impressed the woman of Samaria as to His prophetic character ? 

ins. ^y what plea did the Jews excuse themselves for putting Jesus 
to death? 

1214. What captain is mentioned in the Bible aa noted for his furious 
driving, and in what way is his name now used? 

1215. We often tell people that it is very foolish to get out of tem- 
per. What proverb teaches this? 

BOBIFTXTBB AOBOSTia 

DcuhU AcroiUo 
No. lU. 
.' A Mrvant, and a friend of a famous prophet 

1. A district from which Solomon gave twenty cities to Eiram. 

2. Hie mountain opposite Gterizim. 

8. A friend of David, called the Archite. 

4. A man who is said to have watered where Paul had planted. 

5. The scene of £lijah*s greatest miracle. 

6. One of the places from which people came to hear Jesus when 
Mb preached from the ship. 

BOBIPTUBS ENIGMA. 
Na34. 
When alms and prayers ascend to heaven^ 
And God regards the offerings given. 
They stand remembered in His sight { 
Sure witness of His soul's delight. 

L Mark what that evil woman takes, 
And with vile leaven her mixture makes | 
Type of God*s kingdom soon to bs 
Gorrupted with earth's sophistry. 

S. Mark weU that fluttering insect gray. 
That feeds on garments stored awayt 
Type of destruction and of dust 
For those who in their substance trust. 

H Mark that small circlet made of gold, 

Placed on the hand in days of old, 

Type of authority conferred : 
. A signet for a sovereign's word. 

4. Mark that free gift of mercy pure, 
In secret given to the poor ; 
Type of God*s richer grace and love, 
Bestowed on sinners from above. 

Take the first half of every sign. 
And in one word the parts combine | 
Then mark the angel's words, and see 
What even your prayers and alms may bet 

HEPORT ON EIGHTH COMPETITION. 

This eompetitioD, the last of the present series, surpassed all 
-^tlhers in the interest it has excited, and the answers received iMive 



been the most numerous of all and of a very high degree of merit, so 
that it was an especially dilBcult task for the Editor to weigh and 
measure carefully the different answers. A total of 82 points wu 
possible, but owing to the extreme difficulty of some of the qui^ 
tions, no one attained to the m^-rimnm, Two, however, reached hi, 
and between them we divide the two prices. They are J. H. Brigirs. 
of Anita, la., and Mrs. J. M. Whitney, of New Haven, Conn., both of 
whose answers display a great amount of painstaking research. Kg 
less than ten competitors came next with 80 points, and six with 29, 
eight reach 28, and from this point the answers run down to 2% the 
lowest point reached, except by three competitors irko omitted to 
answer the Acrostic and Enigma. 

In several cases, and especially in the case of Question No. 1178L 
the answer admitted of more than one reference, and also in tl.t 
case of No. 1171. In all such cases a reference whioh really answers 
the question is allowed, though it may not be the one the Editor bad 
in mind. In No. 1166, the reference L Sam. xxiii. 17, given by nearly 
all the competitors, shows that Jonathan expected David to be king, 
but L Chron. xL 2, shows that expectation to have been gsnaral. 
The former reference, however, is allowed. Only a few gave the oor- 
rect reference. 

In closing these competitions for the present the Editor of the 
" Bible Class *' congratulates all who have taken part during the psst 
eight months. It has been a pleasure for him to have examined 
their answers, and he hopes the study of the Bible has been in some 
degree promoted. It is probable that other competitions may be 
started in the near future, when the editor will be glad to resnms 
acquaintance with those whom he hopes he may oonnt as fHendi. 

▲NSWBB8 TO BIBLH CLASS IM MOVEMBXB. 

BIBLE QUESTIONa 
1182. Acts ii. 44. 

1188. The country lying south of Syria— it was called also Babykmia 
(Dan. i. 2 ; Gen. x. 10). 

1184. Dan. i. 7 ; iv. 8. 

1185. " O Poor Anathoth ** (Isa. x. 80). Anathoth was a priest's dty 
in the tribe of Benjamin, about four miles northeast from Jeru- 
salem (Josh. xxL 18). It was the birthplace of Jeremiah (Jer. L 1). 
One hundred and twenty-eight of the men of this place retorodd 
from captivity (Ezra ii. 23). It has been identified with ths 
modem village of Anata. 

1186. In his Epistle to the Galatians (GaL i. 11, 12). 

1187. The sin of pride, by which the Moabites fell (Isa. xvl 6-9). 

1188. To Zachariah, son of Berechiah, slain by Joash, King of Jadsh 
(n. Chron. xxiv. 21 ; Luke xi. 51). 

1189. Miriam, Deborah, Huldah, and Noadiah (Ex. xv. 20 ; JodKei 
iv. 4; n. Kings xxii. 14; Neh. vi 14). 

1190. Anna and the four daughters of Philip the Evangelist (Luke 
ii. 86; ActsxxLO). 

1191. The Kingdom of Egypt during the time of Joseph (Gen. xlril 
20, 21). 

1192. Ten thousand talents of silver which Haman proposed to gift 
to King Ahasuerus for the destruction of the Jews (Esther ill 9). 

1193. '< Enow ye that our brother Timothy is set at liberty" (Heh. 
xiii. 23). 

1194. The priest's servant had a flesh-hook of three teeth which ha 
struck into the caldron or pot, and as much as he drew oat there- 
with belonged to the priest (L Sam. ii. 13, 14). 

1195. The value of the books burned at one time having reference to 
*' curious arts " amounted to fifty thousand pieces of silver (Acts 
xix. 19). 

1196. They were the descendants of those people whom Estrhtddon 
placed in Samaria after the children of Israel had been taken 
captive (IL Kings xvii. 24). 

1197. ''Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ " (GaL vi 2). 

1198. Of Moses. (Deut. xxxiii. 1). 

1199. Zedekiah (Ezek. xvii. 19). 

1200. In the time of Ezra, when the people had returned from cup- 
tivity (Neh. viiL 4-8). 

BIBLE SCENE. 

No. 89. 

Bringing the Ark from the house of Obed-<dcm to Jeroitlem 
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LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC. 



Thb October number of the Church Bedew anDonnces that 
TlRhop Perry will begin, in the January nnmber of that periodioal, a 
liistory of the Ohristlan Church, from its foundation to the present 
tame. Bishop Perry is a trained and experienced historical writer, 
«nd his work will be looked forward to with interest. 



VzBT beantifolly printed on handmade paper, and thoroughly 
interesting in its oontentM, is "A Short History of Oheap Masic,** 
published by Norello, Ewer A Co., of London and New Tork. It 
traces the history of this famons English sacred mmric pablishing 
firm from its beginning, in 1811, by Vincent Norello, through the 
administration of his son, Joseph Alfred, and his stECoessor, Henry 
liittleton, down to the retirement of the latter gentleman in the 
isresent year. In this period this one firm created the demand for 
cheap mnafo by affording a supply of it. The book is interesting to 
others than musicians, for it dips a little into contemporaneous 
political erents, especially the abolition of certain onerous stamp 
duties in England. The large paper edition, with its beautiful print 
mnd paper, and the three etchings of Vincent Novello, J. Alfred 
Norello, and Henry Littleton, is a Tolume which will adorn any 
library. There is also a cheap edition published, in strict accord- 
ance witii the traditions of the firm. 



Two YO L VMMa of "The GavendiBh Music Books,** published by 
Boosey A Oo., are devoted to a selection of waltzes by Beefchoren 
«ad Moaart (VoL 89), and Schumann's " Waldscenen,** op. 82, 
SMid ''Papillons,** op. % (VoL 88). 



*' AoooBDmo TO Pboiobb ; Ob, Thb Lobd'b Method of Dbauno 
ifiTH Hm Ohosbb People,** by Charles H. Spurgeon. A Companion 
Volume to " All of Grace.** (New York, Punk A Wagnalls). These 
•re brief practical homilies on Scripture themes, the most of them 
based on appropriate texts of Scripture. They possess all the char- 
•oteristics of the renowned author — spirituality, scripturalness, 
directness, fidelity, and experimental richness and fullness. It is a 
iittle book that cannot fail to carry cheer and comfort and strength 
io Ood*8 people if they will but read and heed its teachings. 



Thb October number of, Christian Thought is at hand. Dr. 
Deems is the editor. An article appears in this issue from the 
•pen of the distinguished Isaac S. Hopkins, Ph.D., D.D., President of 
Xmory College. Its title " Paul's Psychology ** is a study of human 
-nature from the standpoint 'of the Apostle PauL The writer de- 
clares that " as no claim of authority for the views presented is set 
up, so no apology !■ offered for the temerity of the undertaking." 
The scholarship-and logic of the article commend it to the attention 
of all interested in such studies. The next article, by Professor 
Daniel 8. Mi^rtln, is calculated to find an extensive circle of 
readers, from the known ability of its author and the masterly 
^treatment of his theme. It is on " Christian Evolution and its 
Influences on Beligious Thought.** The paper gives marked evi- 
dence of careful thought and denotes familiarity with the advanced 
thought of the age. It cannot be read without genuine profit. A 
feature of the magazine is << A Symposium ** and the various answers 
to a vital and oft-repeated question are tersely and cogently given. 
The question answered is, '* Whether persons of acknowledged scien- 
tific authority have specificaUy denied the Divine origination of 
matter, or of man, and placed such denial on logical grounds, and if 
iK>, when and where ?** Able Professors and Doctors of Divinity pre- 
sent their vigorous answers. A full account of the Summer School 
of the Institute of Christian Philosophy is also given in this number, 
and "Views and Reviews'* are packed more than ordinarily full of 
choice things. 

A HiTHBBTO unknown sacred composition, a " Te Detmi,** by Kon- 
radin Ereutzer, has accidentally been discovered in Vienna among a 
lot of old paper sold for wrapping purposes. It is in the composer's 
handwriting, and was by him dedicated to Emperor Ferdinand, on 
the oooaaion of his coronation as King of Hungary, 

''Thb Gates Bbtweek,*' by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Houghton, 
IDflUn & Co., Boston), is the Andover Theology in fiction. It is an 



autobiographical sketch, presumed to be written by one who has 
left the world, but has not yet entered heaven. The presumed writer 
is a Dr. Esmerald Thome, a wealthy, famous and skillful physician. 
He is not an irreligious man, in the sense of a scoffer at religion, 
but religion formed no part of his life. He was too busy with sci- 
ence and medical practice to give any time to it So his nature 
became hard and selfish. Suddenly he is kiUed in an accident. He 
had not rejected Christ while on earth, for he had never considered 
the subject at all Entering into the world of spirits, he finds him- 
self isolated, useless, poor in everything that constitutes riches 
there, and utterly helpless. He passes through an education— a 
second probation— by which at last hcTbecomes fitted to enjoy, wiUi 
his wife and child, the society of the redeemed in heaven. Miss 
Phelps shows great skill io this work. As orthodoxy goes, it is ut- 
terly heterodox, but it is strongly, even powerfully, written, end is 
bound to excite much comment, both favorable and adverse. 



" Jack, the Fishebxan,** by Miss Phelps (Houghton, UOfflin A 
Co.) presents in attractive form a most powerful and pathetic story, 
describing the life, labors and temptations of a fisherman, the love 
and constancy of woman, and the pitiful desolation wxvni^t by 
intemperance. »^_ 

DmoN & Co. have lately included in their handy and oheap 
octavo series several excellent compositions by native musioians, as 
well as reprints of popular foreign pieces. For female voioes alone we 
note, "May Morning,** "There Lived a Youth and Maiden,** "May 
Day Best>** "Game of Bhymes.** and "Down the Bhine,** a series 
of trios from Josef Rheinberger*s " May Day,** a lyric intermezzo ; 
"Ave Maria,** duet for soprano and contralto, by Saint -Safins; 
" When Evening Twilight,** trio, by J. L. Hatton ; and "To Daffo- 
dils,** a quartet, by Arthur Foote. For male voices alone there are : 
"In Maytime,*' part song, by Silcher; "The Heath Bose** and 
"Desire,** part songs, by L. Schehhnann ; "Spanish Serenade,** part 
song, .by A. Dregert ; and "Under Heaven*s Dome of Azure,** chorus, 
with violin obligato, by Paul Schumacher. Part songs for mixed 
voices include : " Out on the Waters,** by A. J. Caldicott ; " The Sea 
Hath its Pearls,** by John a Camp ; " Dream on Life's Bosy Day.** 
adapted from the German, by L. O. Emerson; "The Wandering 
Lover,** by L. Schehlmann ; "Dashing On Before the Gale,** by Ed- 
win Moore; "The Sea,** by 0. a Neukomm ; "Home that I Love," 
by P. Abt; "Before My Fair One's VTmdow," and "Gloom of 
Woods,'* by J. Brahms; "I'he Children's Hour,** by A. B. Ganl, 
and " Three Doughtie Men,** by W. W. Pearson. In quartets and 
choruses, the list includes a "Skating Song," solo and chorus, by 
Miss A. F. Loud ; " Meet Me by the Bunning Brook,** quartet, by 
J. G. Clark ; "The Sobbing Quartet,*' from "Treasure Trove,*' by 
A. J. Caldicott ; "Song of the Tritois*'byM611oy, arranged for three 
voices, by Cari Erich ; " We Hail Thee, Glorious Sprhig,** and "Mar- 
iner's'Song/' choruses, by L. O. Emerson ; "Jonah," chorus, by J. B. 
Scbahner ; and " Green Vale and Vine-clad Mountain," the opening 
chorus, and "Yea, E'en as Die the Boses," tenor solo and final choms 
from Cowen's cantata, " The Bose Maiden.** 



Waldo S. Pbatt, who has edited the Century Co.*8 new Sunday- 
school music-book, "Songs of Worship,** fills the position of Pro- 
fessor of Hymnology and Sacred Music in the Hartford Theological 
Seminary— an office still unique in this country. He is also the 
organist of the Bev. Mr. Twitchell's church, and the leader of the 
music in the large Sunday-school connected therewith. The new 
book contains a number of new pieces by American composers : 
Dudley Buck, W. W. Gilchrist, a P. Warren, Mosenthal, Schlesinger, 
and others. 

" Thb Soldieb's Wabd ; Ob, Savbd fbom Mabttedom." A Sequel 
to "Walter Harmsen," by E. Gerdes. Translated from the Dutch, 
with changes and additions, by the Bev. Daniel Van Pelt A story 
full of living interest, painting many real pictures of the times of the 
reformation in Holland. The interest centres throughout the story 
in Antoine Moreau, whose character is not wholly fictitious, although 
the incidents are in some respects changed. In this story, after suf- 
fering at the hands of the Inquisition, Antoine is finally released 
from prison by his friends, but only to die in their hands shortly 
after. The book is full of valuable information concerning the 
country and the times to which it belongiu^ Philadelphia i Presby* 
terian Board of Publication. Digitized by LnOOQlt 
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ff^ords by the Rev. Thomas J. Potter. 



Music by C. Wen ham Smith. 1887. 
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Jesus, Lord and master, 

At Thy sacred feet, 
Here, with hearts rejoicing 

See Thy children meet ; 
Often have we left Thee, 

Often gone astray; 
Keep us, mighty Saviour, 

In the narrow way. 
Brightly gleams, &c. 



All our days direct us 

In the way we go, 
Lead us on victorious 

Over every foe : 
Bid Thine angels shield us 

When the storm-clouds low'r, 
Pardon, Lord, and save us. 

In the last dread hour. 
Brightly gleams, kc 



Then with saints and angels 

May we join above. 
Offering prayers and praises 

At Thy throne of love ; ^ 
When the toil is over, 'r 

Then comes rest and peace, 
Jesus in His beauty. 

Songs that never cease. ^^ 
Brightly gleams, &c, PA 
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